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WHITHER P 


AT the beginning of a New Year it is natural to look 
forward and usually, however dark the present may be, 
with feelings of hopefulness. Hence if it may scarcely 
seem appropriate to wish our readers a happy and pros- 
perous New Year we can at least feel completely 
justified in desiring for them a new year happier, 
brighter, and more prosperous than the last. Natur- 
ally, our chief concern at this time is the possibility 

probability of peace after decisive victory occurring 
within this new year. We now know that nothing 
short of our fullest endeavour will suffice to bring any 
decisive victory at all, much less a speedy victory, that 
anything less than a speedy victory will be indecisive, 
that the cost of the war in men and money is so enor- 
mous that a delayed victory, by the slow processes of 
attrition and economic strangulation of the enemy will 
not be worth having. 

We all of us have some influence with the Govern- 
ment, even if it be no more than that of a constituent’s 
letter to his parliamentary representative, and we must 
all of us use every ounce of that influence to push 
forward our present dilatory rulers to immediate, 


energetic action. The present wastage of men, we are 
told, is fifteen per "es every month. It would be 


cheaper of human life to spend fifty per cent. in one 
very early month and smash the enemy. Instead of 
always doing too little and too late as during the past 
vear, our Government must be pushed into doing just 
a bit more than the bare necessary, and a little sooner 
than the last moment. 

The building trade wants peace quickly. We have 
an immense amount of arrears to overtake in building 


of every description, in housing first arid foremost and , 


most urgently, in provision of buildings for public 
utility in many directions. We have no wish to see any 
great extension of monuments to our fallen heroes. 
The roll of honour is too long already, and we want 
it closed as speedily as possible. 

It is even now time to be thinking how the great 
number of memorials that will be required and 
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pseudo neo-Grec we regard 


provided may be artistically worthy successors of those of 
our forefathers, ot the fourteenth-century tomb of Aymer 
de Valence, of Torregiani’s effigy of Margaret, Countess 
of Beaufort, of England’s first admirals, the Alards at 


Winchelsea, of the Beauch iamps at Warwick, of Sir 
Anthony Browne at Battle, and many others. We 


are rejoiced to know that the Lord Mayor of London has 
consented, at the request of the Civic Arts Association, 
to preside over a meeting at the Mansion House on 
January 28, to insist upon the importance of some con- 


sideration or regulation of war memorials if fitting 
excellence of work and design is to be secured. The 


object of this meeting is praiseworthy, the realisation 
of its ideal of considerable difficulty. There must be no 
attempt to get the control into the hands of a clique 
or the followers of some particular fashion, still less 
into those of a group financially interested, whether as 
designers or executants. 

The question of war memorials suggests speculation 
as to whether we shall be likely to proceed—may we 
say, advance ?—in.matters of artistic design on the estab- 
lishment of peace. We may hope and indeed prognosti- 
cate that we have, in architectural design, about 
completed the -gamut of revivals: the present phase of 
as essentially transient. 


L’art Nouveau has run through its early course of 
eccentricity, at least as far as England is concerned, 


but has left its impress on some of the best work of 
our most thoughtful designers in the direction of sim- 
plicity and restraint, and it in the direction of the 
further manifestation of these qualities with refinements 
in proportion that we hope, and indeed expect, that our 
immediate future lies. 

There is every indication that when the present 
conflict of guns and shells, bombs and torpedoes. is over, 
we shall be confronted with an economic struggle in the 
endeavour to repair the material wastage of the present 
by the profits of commerce and industry, in which the 
antagonists will be grouped very much as they are now. 
That is to sav, we and our Allies will be in competition 
with Germany and hers. Already our chambers of 
commerce and manufacturers’ ass@ciations are |discuss- 
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ing ways and means. We, in the building trade, can 
herein take our share. As we have repeatedly pointed 
out, the building trade of this country during the last 
thirty years or so has been invaded by goods made in 
Germany, by so-called inventions, often no better than 
plagiarisms and usually of very small intrinsic. value, 
pushed with considerable commercial ability and. backed 
by the credit and support of the whole German Empire. 
All such goods must, in the future, be excluded from 
the specifications of our architects, the stock of our 
merchants, the yards of our contractors. The agents 
who have handled these Hunnish interlopers must turn 
their attention to the products of our own country and 
those of our Allies. We must, in our own trade, secGnad 
the efforts of those engaged in other British industries. 

There are two reasons why we should do so. When 
war ceases there will be a large number of workers now 
engaged with the Colours or in the production of muni- 
tions who will require employment. We in the building 
trade must do our best to find them work rather than 
their present opponents. Secondly, true cheapness is 
the result of large production. Ву increasing the pro- 
duction of our own manufacturers we not only benefit the 
workers of our own country, but enable our people to 
produce cheaply, and in that we benefit. British makers 
have already in many industries. finding themselves free 
from German competition, shown their ability to supply 
all British requirements, and so it must be in the building 
trade. 

The economic position of building after the war is a 
subject for interesting speculation. We hold the view 
that no one can with certainty predict the situation. As 
regards materials, there can be little doubt that timber 
will be scarce and dear. The tendency was in this 
direction before the war, and the wastage during the last 
seventeen months has been enormous, Steel and other 
metals used in building stand on а different footing. 
True, the wastage here also has been enormous, but the 
activity of production has been forced up to its highest 
capacity, and we expect that prices will drop to a low 
level when war demands cease. ‘So also with cement; 
but brick and stone have not had the same experience, 
and we anticipate that the demand will—at first, at any 
rate—be greatly in excess of the  war-diminished 
production. 

And what of the position of labour? In tlie building 
trade we may be fairly certain that skilled artisans will 
be scarce, but unskilled labour will be plentiful. May 
we venture to hope that our trade-unions will learn from 
war-time experience the lesson that the true prosperity 
of the wage-earners lies in high production, not in arti- 
ficial restriction of output. The output of this country 
in manufacturing industries has never been anything like 
as great as it is at the present moment. The dilution of 
skilled labour by unskilled has made this possible, and 
the result has been that the wages of the skilled are 
many times what they were when expert workmen were 
doing the work of unskilled labour. It is true that the 
industrial output is largely wasted war material, that the 
wages are war-time wages; but even before the war, the 
greater relative output of the United States and Germany 
provided greater wealth for their workers than our own 
people enjoyed. 

Capital, no doubt, will be dear for some time after 
the war, and we must force the Government to utilise 
the credit of the British Empire to finance our commerce 
and industries as it is now financing the war-work of our 
Allies. In housing especially, but in building operations 
generally, our Government must be pushed to do for 
British industry what the German Government has done 
for its industries. 

Economy, the lesson taught by the war, must be 
exerted in building. Our needlessly stringent Building 
Acts and by-laws must be modified. Useless ornament 
and every extravagance must be eschewed. Thought 
must take the place of tradition; so will a finer art arise, 
a real and satisfying expression of all that is best in our 
national character, now proved true by fire. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

We cannot but sympathise with the attitude of the 
President of the National Society of Art Masters, Mr. 
W. B. Dalton, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Society. Economy of national resources in all possible 
directions is, of course, essential, but true economy does 
not always lie in the direction of restricting expenditure. 
We must never be led in our retrenchments to the point 
where we tyne the ship for а ha'porth of tar. Educa- 
tion is especially one of those things in which niggard- 
liness may prove false economy. Mr. Dalton, in 
his opening address, recognised that economy must be 
practised. The interests of the State demanded it and 
local administrators had a free hand to curtail expendi- 
ture. 16 was much to be regretted that the Board of 
Education. had not issued а circular distinguishing 
between real and false economies. Jn the main the 
action of publie. authorities, as far as it affected the 
permanent staffs of art schools, was beyond reproach, 
but there was a more serious point. іп some cases 
Opportunity was being taken of the War to enforce, on 
the plea of economy, policies which, ш normal. times, 
would not have the slightest chance of consideration. 
Calling attention to the careful way т which Germany 
had made а place for herself in the industrial arts, he 
said that her endeavour, unlike ours, was not so much 
to produce decorative masterpieces as to influence the 
every-day things of life; in other words, to touch com- 
merece as widely as possible. The movement must be 
combated, and the preparations for this after-war 
struggle ought to be going on now. Yet suggestions 
had been made for destroving the very means of educa- 
tion. We should want more and better organised 
education rather than Tess. It was impossible to over- 
estimate the place which schools of art should occupy 
in the new world that would follow the war. 


The extent to which artists, including architects, 
have responded to the call of duty during the War is well 
illustrated By some facts recorded in the report of the 
Board of Management of the Edinburgh College of Art 
for the session 1914-15. Five years ago a College sec- 
tion of the 5th Royal Scots was formed; a considerable 
number of students were also enrolled in the 9th Royal 
Scots and other Territorial units. These were called 
out in the beginning of August. and a number of students 
enlisted in other regiments before October. At the 
beginning of the session four members of the staff—Mr. 
T. Duncan Rhind, A.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Walter Hislop, Mr. 
David Alison, and Mr, Arthur E. Milne—were serving 
with the 5th Roval Scots and were unable to resume their 
duties at the College. 

As the session. went on, and the demand for men 
became more urgent, a most liberal response was made 
both bv the staff and the students, and by the end of 
the session thirteen members of the staff. viz. : —T. Dun- 
can Rhind. David Alison, David M. Sutherland, James 
Smvth, David Ramsay, Andrew Storie, Arthur E. 
Milne, Archibald F. Nicoll, John W. A. Allan, David 
Urquhart, Alexander Hall, William Ravner, and David 
Ballingall, and almost all the male students who were 
eligible for service, had enlisted. Some who were near 
the end of a long course waited till the completion of 
that course and enlisted at the end of the session. Early 
in the session a scheme of military training was 
instituted, the janitor, Sergeant Anderson, acting as 
instructor, and was carried on until the number avail- 
able was so much reduced by enlistment that it was 
not found possible to continue it. Ву arrangement with 
the Merchant Company Education Board opportunities 
for rifle practice were obtained at George Watson's Boys’ 
College. 

Throughout the session the Board offered every en- 
couragement both *» members of the staff and to students 
who desired to enlist. Members of the staff who have 
joined the Colours will have their places kept open for 
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them, and the Board are paying to them the difference 
between their military and civil pay. In the case of 
students, uberal arrangements have been made in respect 
of fees; bursaries already awarded have been suspended 
during the duration of the War, and in the award of 
bursaries regard has been had to the claims of students 
who are serving. No student has been allowed to 
cbtain any bursary or other honour which, in all proba- 
hility would have been won by a student who happened 
to be on active service. 

The day classes have naturally been most affected, 
since a very large proportion of the male students attend- 
ing the evening classes are below military age. Тһе 
number of women students has been unaffected by the 
War. 

The Board have good reason to be proud of the 
response made by their staff and students (fifteen mem- 
bers of the staff and 930 students joined His Majesty's 
Forces during the session) to the claims of their coun- 
try, and day by day this pride is increased by the gallant 
record of the regiments with which they are serving. 
"They feel that both staff and students have given an 
example of patriotism and devotion which will be an 
enduring heritage to the College. 


The anthracite stove has become so much favoured 
hy the housewife in these days of the paucity of female 
domestic labour that it cannot be too widely recognised 
that there is a danger in presuming that the new appara- 
tus will goon for ever without attention and examination. 
This fact has, during the past week, been forcibly em- 
phasised during an inquest at Bradford on an unfortunate 
man who, with his wife and daughter, were found uncon- 
scious in bed, all suffering from the effects of fumes from 
an anthracite stove. It was stated by one witness that 
when the anthracite stove was removed from the bedroom 
it was found that the outlet pipe was almost blocked 
up by corroded iron and soot, and this had been suffi- 
cient to prevent the escape of the fumes. Apparently it 
had not been cleaned out since it had been set up four 
vears ago. 

Dr. Stewart said that the stove emitted a fatal car- 
bon monoxide gas, and it was very important where 
such stoves were used that there should be sufficient 
ventilation. There was sufficient blocking of the outlet 
pipe to prevent the proper escape of the fumes, but 
probably the change in the wind about that time might 
have impaired the regular ventilation which there must 
have been on previous nights. 


The latest British standard specification issued by 
the Engineering Standards Committee is No. 73, that for 
wall plugs and sockets (five ampere two-pin, without 
earthing connection). This particular domestic elec- 
trical accessory, in view of its extended use, is one in 
which interchangeability is of most pressing importance, 
and architects will welcome the appearance of a British 
standard specification which, as usual, is published by 
Messrs, Crosby Lockwood & Son. The price of the 
present document is five shillings. 


Naturally the prosperity which has come to the 
United States as their share of the War is reflected in 
the building trade of the country, and Bradstrect’s 
Journal's report on building at 137 cities for November 
shows a gain of 34.6 per cent. in permits, and of 55.9 
per cent. in value over 1914, when building was at a low 
ebb. "That the current returns are of and by themselves 
good, however, is proved by the fact that the total value 
is little below the November 1912 aggregate, the best ever 
recorded in that month, and that owing to the gain in 
November the eleven months' total of expenditure is now 
slightly ahead of a year ago, whereas decreases have 
hitherto been shown. 


Wrexham Town Council, like many other authorities, 
has had its housing scheme checked by the refusal of the 
Local Government Board to sanction the necessary loan. 
It had been proposed to erect thirty houses on a site 
belonging to the Corporation, and the scheme included 
the provision of a new slaughter-house in proximity to 
the houses. Two or three members of the Council 
opposed the site on the ground of unsuitability, and the 
Board in their letter also expressed the opinion that it was 
not altogether desirable for working-class dwellings. In 
suggesting a modification which would enable a saving 
to he made on street works, the Board pointed out that a 
revision of the by-laws would be involved. The Board 
added that they were not now in a position to sanction 
any loan for a housing scheme except where the imme- 
diate provision of the houses was urgently necessary in 
connection with war requirements, and as the present 
site would not in any case suffice for thirty houses which 
they had asked the Council to provide, the Council might 
prefer to make a further effort to secure a suitable site 
large enough for that number. In the discussion which 
ensued upon the matter, Dr. S. Edwards Jones made 
what we consider to be a very sensible suggestion. and 
one which points to a policy that would greatly help to 
solve the present difficulty of housing accommodation 
throughout the country. Не considers that it would be 
much better for the Local Government Board to define a 
policy and say:—'' We will allow you, owing to the 
scarcity of labour, the increased cost of building, and the 
excessive calls upon the ratepayer and the taxpayer, to 
build houses of a much cheaper material, as long as they 
are healthy and otherwise fulfil the requirements of the 
Public Health Act." In this Dr. Jones agrees with our 
correspondent, Mr. W. H. Wood, whose letter appears 
on p. 15.. There can be no doubt that our present ideal 
standard of housing accommodation for the poorer 
workers has been getting too high for our resources in 
these times. We want healthy homes for our workers, 
but we do not want them so substantially built that they 
will develop into slum dwellings because they cannot be 
scrapped. This same question, our readers will remem- 
ber, has been dealt with by a departmental committee 
as affecting school buildings. | Modern progress is so 
rapid that nearly all buildings are hopelessly out of date 
within a century after they are built and we need to scrap 
them in about thirty or fifty years’ time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LORD WANDSWORTH INSTITUTION, HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue Lord Wandsworth Institution is now being erected 
in Hampshire for the training and education of students 
in agriculture and the allied crafts. 

Our illustration shows the central block, in which 
are incorporated the great hall and class-rooms, &c., 
flanked by the engineering schools on one side and the 
chemical and physical laboratories on the other, con- 
nected by colonnades with the main building. The 
administrative offices are on the extreme left by the 
entrance, and behind the central group of buildings are 
the electric-power house, bakery, laundry, cottages, and 
other subsidiary offices. 

The homes for the boys and masters will be on either 
side of the wide open space to the south of the central 
buildings, after the collegiate type of planning; but as 
there is ample space, there will be no crowding of the 
buildings into a limited area. 

A chapel, hospital, and every other adjunct con- 
nected with the working of a large institution. will be 
added; but though at present much of the work is in 
hand, progress 1s but slow, owing to the shortage of 
labour and difficulty in transport of material, 

The contractors for the works now being built are 
Messrs. Musselwhite & Son, of Basingstoke, and the 
architect is Mr. E. Guy Dawber, hon. sec., В.Г.В.А. 


REGENT PALACE HOTEL, REGENT STREET, W. | Cashmore & Co., and Messrs. Strode & Co.; and 
Tuis hotel has been erected for the Strand Hotel, | the decorative work by the Bromsgrove Guild, Ltd., 
Ltd., close to Piccadilly Circus, W., on an irregular | the Birmingham Guild, Ltd., Messrs. George Jackson 
island site measuring just over an acre in extent, and | & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. Marshall & Co. — The lift" 
is claimed to be the largest in Europe. It is a steel- | engineers are Waygood-Otis, Ltd., who also installed 
framed structure constructed and equipped on the most | a most complete vacuum cleaning equipment. Тһе 
up-to-date lines. Bovis patent reversible window fittings were adapted to 

The external facing is '' Burmantofts Marmo,” | all the windows, with the exception of the metal case- 
a glazed terra-cotta manufactured by the Leeds Fireclay ments. 


Co., Ltd., Leeds, and Norfolk Street, London, The architects are Mr, Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., 
which has found very considerable favour both at | Mr. F. J. Wills, and the late Mr. W. J. Ancell. 

home and abroad during the past few years. The root 
is covered with green slates. The ground floor, of 
which we give a plan, is chiefly occupied by lounges, 
a large winter garden, dining-room, restaurant, drawing- 
room, and writing-rooms. In the basement there are 
grill and billiard rooms of ample size, ladies' and gentle- 
men's toilet satoons, and all the other necessary adjuncts 
which go to the making up of a modern hotel. The 
upper floors contain 1,028 bedrooms, each of which is 
provided with a lavatory basin with hot and cold water. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—1. 

By CHARLES T. Котнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 
Ix normal times the busy architect finds it exceedingly 
dificult to obtain a period for holiday sufficiently 
extended to allow him to do justice, as it were, to the 
magnificent scenery and the wealth of arelvtectural 
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The fact that about 6,000 tons of steel was used in the | beauty to be found on such a trip as the one which forms 
building and that there are nearly two miles of corridor | the subject of this series of articles. 
will give some idea of the magnitude of the scheme. Although the holidays of busy men are not only 
Mr. A. Н. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc., was the | scarce but short, there is in these days of fast and com- 
consulting engineer for the ventilating and warming of | paratively comfortable travelling very little excuse for 
the hotel, in conjunction with Mr. Cushion, of Messrs. | ignorance of continental beauty and art. 
J. .Lyons & Co. as well as for the general Perhaps the scarcity of holidays of reasonable dura- 
engineering plant. А detailed account of this important | tion and the comparatively limited time granted when 
though often overlooked feature of the building was | they do happen tends to a little too rapid travelling. 
given in the '* Architect and Contract Reporter ’’ for The desire to see so much in so little time gives the 
June 18 last. As we then said, ''everything that | tendency to get over too much ground, and thereby full 
money, expert knowledge and a desire for perfection | justice is certainly not granted scenes and monuments 
could provide would appear to have been incorporated.” deserving long sojourn for proper study; but the writer 
The general contractors were Messrs. J. Mowlem | would suggest that however rapidly undertaken, a short 
& Co., Ltd.; the steelwork contractors were Messrs. | holiday through the Italian lake district and on to 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd.; the plastering was | Northern Italy is to the student of architecture well 
done by Messrs. A. & 5. Wheater; the plumbing | worth all the discomfort it is necessary to undergo, 
by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer; the ventilating. heating. | and cannot be undertaken without considerable pleasure 
and hot-water systems by Messrs. J. Jeffreys & | and education. 
Co., Ltd.; the metalwork by Messrs. H. W. Starting from Paris and entering Northern Italy by 
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the entrance gate selected by most travellers from the 
North of Europe, especially if it be for the first time, 
such a veritable feast is provided that the traveller, if 
he be an architect or artist, longs for the unlimited time 
ünd means to wander at leisure, sketch-book and camera 
in hand, passing through the smiling valleys, across the 
deep-blue lakes, over the glorious mountains, and through 
the delightful and picturesque villages, towns, and cities, 
und over surely one of the most interesting and beautiful 
parts of the world. 

Some years ago the writer travelled, very rapidly it 
is true, through Belgium, visiting some of its noble 


NEAR ALTKIRCH, ALSACE (from train). 


cities, and the memory of the pleasure and knowledge 
obtained from this visit is still quite fresh. It is this 
remembrance and the knowledge of the devastation, ter- 
rible in the extreme, which has taken place in this, one 
of the most beautiful of all countries, by a ruthless 
enemy, that conjures up a feeling almost of despair as 
to the irreparable damage this same enemy would per- 
petrate if granted the opportunities in the other and 
equally beautiful areas dealt with in these short notes 
of a further short holiday. 

At the present time, when the greatest of all wars 
in history is waging, the writer recalls a few very enjoy- 
able and instructive weeks spent with a camera in 
Journeying over ground interesting to the architect at all 
times, but at the present time especially interesting 
because of the terrible conditions existing to-day on this 
very route, and the knowledge, unfortunately common, 
that possibly the treatment meted out to unfortunate 
Belgium by the enemies of civilisation will be repeated 
to an even greater extent and degree in the cities of 
Northern Italy if circumstances should present the 
opportunities, 

Having looked forward for some years to this holi- 
day (eventually undertaken in the autumn of 1913), the 
start was made with no definite object in view, so far as 
the study of any particular architectural period was con- 
cerned, other than a desire for relaxation and pleasure 
and to obtain, as it were, an artistic and architectural 
ramble. 

The various photographic views were taken not with 
any preconsidered intention to make use of them in the 
form now intended, but simply for the personal gratifi- 
cation of, in after years, being able to recall more dis- 
tinctly and vividly the various incidents of the holiday. 


The views taken near Basel and some on the St. 
Gotthard line were taken from the train while travelling, 
and are therefore, perhaps, not all one would wish them 
to be; but after all they constitute a permanent record, 
together with all the other views taken, some very much 
better, ‘of interesting and in many cases impressive inci- 
dents of the travel. 

Nevertheless, it is with a certain amount of nervous- 
ness that the writer presumes to put forward in the 
shape of a series of articles the various materials col- 
lected in an all too rapid journey. 

A confession must made that no time was of 
course available for the examination of documentary his- 
tory of the buildings, &c., described or illustrated, and 
that the dates, where given, are generally obtained at 
second-hand. 

The peculiar and unprecedented international situa- 
tion of to-day has suggested to the writer that a short 
illustrated account of a ramble over ground the scene of 
the most frightful carnage and destruction at the present 
time may be of more than ordinary interest to the archi- 
tectural student. | 

The majority of tourists select a period for a visit to 
Switzerland somewhere between the middle of July and 
the end of September; but if it is desired to view the 
scenery and vegetation and particularly the Alpine flowers 
at their best, June is perhaps the best of all months in 
the year. 

The snow disappears generally from the Rigi and the 
other mostly used routes through the Bernese Oberland 
before the middle of May ; but snow is frequently seen 
on the higher peaks as late as September, and some lies 
the whole season. 

It may also be interesting to those intending to take 
this journey in the future, when peace is once more 
established, to know that during the autumn period pas- 
senger traffic from Paris to Northern Italy, and more 
especially as far as the Italian lakes, is exceedingly great, 


be 


NEAR BASEL (from train). 


and the capacity of the trains does not appear to be 
anything like equal to the demand made upon them by 
the travelling public. 

The coaches, constructed upon the American plan, 
which internally are very good, externally very black 
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and grimy looking, are crowded to their utmost capacity. 
The corridors are usually filled with passengers unable 
to get seats, and in addition the luggage other pas- 
sengers have been unable to get into the carriages. Pas- 
sage from coach to coach through the corridors is at 
times almost impossible. The lavatory accommodation 
із by no means as good as we find on our English rail- 
ways. With these few somewhat important reserva- 
tions one might say that travelling is as comfortable on 
very long journeys as one can expect. 

The first portion of the journey may be passed over as 
being of no special interest, for there is not much to 
write about on the journey from London to Paris. 
Having rested on the first evening in Paris at the Hótel 
Terminus de St. Lazare, a fine building containing many 
very interesting features to the architect engaged in 
modern hotel work, a start is made on the following 
evening from the Gare de l'Est, one of the great railway 
stations of the French capital. 

Those travelling on the particular evening in question 
were destined to be treated to an experience of a some- 
what exciting nature, and one, the writer thinks, no one 
would desire to have repeated. Some two miles outside 
of the station, just as the train was beginning to gain a 
little speed, the passengers were startled by a sudden 
and rapid pulling up. It appeared that an on-coming 
train by some peculiar error on the part of the signal- 
man, travelling at a fair speed upon a set of rails crossing 
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VIEW AFTER LEAVING BASEL (from train). 


the. main outward lines obliquely, struck the centre of 
the outward-bound Milan express, derailing the attacking 
engine and a few coaches and somewhat badly bulging 
the attacked coach adjoining that in which the writer was 
comfortably settling himself for the all-night journey. 
Apart from this somewhat disconcerting incident and 
3 delay consequent thereon of some two hours, caused 
by the entire transference of the trainload of passengers 
and luggage into another train, nothing further exciting 
occurred, and the lights of Paris were left at about mid- 
night, and the express began its long journey towards 
the lake district of Switzerland and Northern Italy. 
After some eight hours’ journey Basel is reached. 
The situation of this town has at the present time more 
than usual interest. To the north lies Baden and Alsace, 
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the latter having been partly crossed in reaching this 
point. 

Basel lies on both banks of the Rhine, which, turn- 
ing to the north, here enters the Rhenish plain. Klein- 
Basel lies on the right bank, with its numerous manufac- 
tories, and on the left bank Gross-Basel, on two hills 
separated by the Birsig vallev, through which run the 
Fieie-Strasse and Gerber-Strasse, those ancient arteries 
of traffic. 

The town of Basel, known in the vear 374 as Basilia, 
lay close to the old colony of Augusta Raurica, first 
established in 27 B.c. 

In the Middle Ages Basel was a free town of the 
трие, and it has been а member of the Swiss Con- 
federation since 1501, 

If time permitted, the picturesque minster of red 
sandstone, ‘vith a brilliantiy-coloured modern roof ana 
two slender towers, seen from every part of the city, 1s 
worth a visit. Down to the Reformation it was the 
cathedral of the old bishopric of Basel, the oldest por- 
tions dating from 1185." The s ucture was rebuilt in 
the Gothic style in 1365, after an earthquake and fire in 
1356. 

After a stop of a few minutes at Basel, which is the 
frontier station, the journey is continued to Lucerne, 
which is reached in about two and e half hours, via 
Olten. | 

The railway line traverses the broad grassy Wigger- 
Tal and through the busy little town of Zofingen. Near 
Nottwil the Lake of Sempach is approached, being five 
miles long and one and a half miles broad, and abounding 
in fish. 

On the right the bold peaks and cliffs of Pilatus are 
seen, and on the left the long crest of the Rigi and the 
Titlis, and, between, the snowy Alps appear. 

The line crosses the Emme above its confluence with 


_ the Reuss, and following the latter, is joined on the left 


bv the Zurich and Lucerne line and on the right by the 
Berne and Lucerne line, and again on the left by the St. 
Gotthard line. 

Finally, after passing through two short tunnels and 
describing a wide curve, Lucerne is reached, certainly 
with a considerable amount of relief. 

By the arrival at Lucerne the most uninteresting part 
of the holiday, to the architect, has been completed. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 
Ах extraordinary general meeting was held on the 16th 
ult. at the Institute Rooms, 31 South Frederick Street, 


Dublin, to confirm alterations in the bye-laws. This 
was followed by the annual general meeting. 
The president, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., 


R.H.A., occupied the chair. 

The hon. secretary read the Annual Report of Council, 
which stated : — 

The end of the great world war in which our nation 
i8 taking its share is not yet in sight. During the long 
period of suspense which we are called on to endure with 
fortitude, active enterprise in any direction other than 
military seems out of place. Thus it is that you will find 
in our report little record of fresh developments, but 
considerable evidence of steady and useful work. 

In the forefront we would like to pay a tribute of 
respect to those of our members who have undertaken 
the great adventure of arms—C. H. Mitchell, J. M. 
Mitchell, Page Dickinson, F. B. Craig, Frank Sparrow, 
and one A. W. Reid, who, though not a member of our 
Institute, has been, as an architect practising in Dublin, 
closely connected with us in professional work. We are 
confident all these will show themselves brave and 
capable. They have honoured our Institute by their 
action. 

Considerable disappointment hag been felt owing to 
the postponement of the adjudication in connection with 
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the competition inaugurated by the Earl of тектен тт тт by the Bari of ТН | vied жарты ol е Ол aide Gace 
Your Council urged his lordship to take steps to have the 
award made and published last spring; but was informed 
that the diffieulty which the occasion presents of bring- 
ing the assessors together is such as to render inevit- 
able the holding over of the adjudication till after the 
war. 

Early in the session the Council appointed a “ Relief 
Works Committee ’’ This committee drafted a scheme 
which aimed at the encouragement of building enterprise 
by insuring employers against loss owing to the rise in 
the cost of materia] during the period when a building 
contract was in force. 

This scheme, embodied in a report, was submitted to 
and approved by your Council. The committee then 
laid the proposals before the Mansion House Relief 
Works Committee, and the scheme received its cordial 
approval. A deputation, representative of both these 
committees, waited ae the Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board, \ з sympathetically received, and 
& promise given that the scheme would have the careful 
consideration of the authorities. Where the details of 
the scheme are now, only Whitehall or the Custom 
House know; certainly the attitude of the Government 
in regard to all building expenditure at the present time 
would suggest that our proposals have reached the 
oblivion of an official pigeon's hole. 

The War Committee have been co-operating with a 
similar committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. This latter body has reversed its original 
policy of local registration of architects fitted for special 
branches of war service, civil or military, and has now 
adopted a system of centralisation. It is obvious that 
this earlier policy proved inefficient; the effect of the 
more recent cannot yet be judged. 

The Corporation ‘of Dublin have invited the Arts Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the suitability of a 
series of frescoes, illustrating incidents in Irish history, 
which Mr. James Ward, headmaster of the Metropolitan 
School of Art, had very generously offered to paint as a 
decoration to the circular vestibule in the City Hall. 
Mr. Ward had painted and fixed in position three 

cartoons, and these the committee very carefully con- 
sidered and presented a report, which (having been 
approved by the Council, was forwarded to the Corpora- 
tion), while generally approving, contained suggestions 
for slightly modifying the colour and scale. 

The urgency of taking serious steps to make a record 
of buildings in Ireland of historical or architectural 
interest was brought forward at a general meeting by 
Mr. P. J. Lynch. The Council, impressed by the 
imperative necessity for such a record, appointed an 
°“ Ancient Buildings Committee ’’ to consider the ques- 
tion and report. Mr. P. J. Lynch consented to act as 
honorary secretary to this committee, and he has pre- 
sented a very admirable statement, showing the need for 
action and the steps which our Institute might legiti- 
mately and effectivelv take. 

There was no studentship examination held this year 
as no candidate applied. 

The Council felt that our annual dinner was a func- 
tion which might, under existing circumstances, be 
omitted this year, so none was held. It remains with the 
incoming Council to decide whether we shall dine together 
this winter or not. The loving cup presented to the Insti- 
tute by the late Lady Drew has been suitably engraved 
recording the benefaction. 

The Council presented an address of welcome to I.ord 
Wimborne on his arrival in Dublin as His Majesty's 
Viceroy, to which His Excellency replied. 

The Professional Practice Committee has done a great 
deal of useful work, as its report will show. One matter 
with. which it has dealt should be noted here, namely, 
the drafting of certain clauses to be inserted in Conditions 
of Contract dealing with tenders to which the ** European 
Crisis Clause " has been attached. As this is а matter 
in which the building trade is interested, the Council in- 


vited representatives of the Dublin Building Trades 
Employers’ Association to meet it and discuss the draft 
clause. The representatives of the building trades 
appeared to think that the existing Conditions of Contract 
sufficiently protect the parties interested, and the ques- 
tion as to the adequacy of these conditions has been 
referred to the solicitors of the Institute and of the Asso- 
ciation who have been asked to consider the matter in 
conference and to report. The Professional Practice Com- 
mittee has also drafted some important amendments to 
the bye-laws which have been passed and confirmed by 
two special general meetings. 

The revised scale of professional charges adopted by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects but not yet pub- 
lished has been under the careful consideration of your 
Council. This revised scale will not be put in operation 
during the war, and consequently your Council think it 
unwise to come to a decision as to its adoption by our 
Institute. It is to be earnestly hoped that a settlement 
of the question of professional practice charge—the diffi- 
culty in regard to which was the chief cause of our 
estrangement from the Ulster Society—may lead to more 
happy relations between the two bodies. 

The Kingstown Urban District Council in the summer 
of this year invited architects to apply for appointments 
in connection with certain housing schemes which they 
were promoting. The terms under which architects were 
invited to offer their services appeared to the Council 
to be unjust, in that it was definitely stated that in the 
event of the whole or any part of the contemplated 
schemes being abandoned, no remuneration in respect of 
such schemes would be paid to the architects. 

The Council asked the Urban District Council to re- 
ceive a deputation to discuss the subject. This request 
was granted and your president, vice-president, and Mr. 
R. M. Butler attended as representatives of the Council. 
The deputation asked for two modifications of the condi- 
tions of appointment. 

(1) That the principle of 5 per cent. for original worr 
should be preserved by paying this commission on the 
cost of the typical house in each group of cottages; point- 
ing out that in houses of such low cost as those contem- 
plated, such a concession would be of trifling importance 
as regards outlay. 

(2) That the Urban District Council should undertake 
that on the appointment of an architect, it would there- 
upon arrange with him a suitable fee to reimburse him 
for professional work in the event of any portion of the 
scheme for which he had prepared designs being aban- 
doned. 

Both these requests appeared to receive the approval 
of the Housing Committee The Council was therefore 
the more surprised to find from the reply received, deal- 
ing with your deputation’s request, that, while agreeing 
to recommend the Urban Council to pay a 5 per cent. fee 
on the cost of the typical house, they revised the pre- 
viously advertised fee of 2} per cent. to cover all 

‘° repetition work '' and fixed the rate of remuneration at 
2 per cent. ; and, further, that our second request, as to 
remuneration for abandoned work, had been dealt with 
in & clause in the conditions of appointment which was 
quite useless as a guarantee, as it merely stated that, in 
the event of work being abandoned, the promoters might 
consider a claim put forward by the architect in respect 
of out-of-pocket expenses. 

The Council felt compelled, in view of the action of 
the Urban District Council, to advise its members to re- 
frain from offering their services, or, in the event of their 
having done so, to withdraw their application. 

The Council desires to record its high appreciation 
of the action of its members in following the advice it 
felt compelled to give. It is most gratifying to find such 
proof of unselfish loyalty, especially at a time when im- 
portant commissions are so rare. 

On November 20 the Institute was the host of a large 
number of wounded soldiers in the Royal Dublin Society's 
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Buildings at Ballsbridge, in connection with the scheme 
inaugurated by the Irish Automobile Club. 

We regret to announce that the following members 
have resigned during the year: —W. J. Fennell, J. F. 
Fuller, and Sir Thomas Deane. To the latter we would 
offer an expression of profound sympathy in the loss in 
the Dardanelles of his only son. May we hope that when 
the terrible war clouds are dispersed these old and valued 
friends of our Institute may rejoin us again, and give us 
their loyal support as they have done in the past? 

Death has taken from us В. С. Millar, Robert Stir- 
ling, and W. H. Lynn—a heavy toll. 

Two leading members of the building trade, widely 
known and highly respected bv all of us, James Beckett 
and James Martin, have also died during the present 
year. 

The following have, since our last report was issued, 
been rated to Fellowship rank:—George Beckett, 
Frederick Hayes, W. 6. Jervois, T.ouis E. Deane, Edwin 
Bradbury, R. M. Butler and J. J. McDonnell. "The fol- 
lowing have during the year been elected members : — 
Н. J. Lundy, С. Н. Yeoman, W. $. Keatings, №. T. 
Doherty, and T. J. Byrne. The rank of honorary mem- 
ber has been conferred on Professor Goodyear, of Brook- 
lyn, U.S.A. 

The scrutiny of the ballot for election of Council for 
the ensuing year was as follows:—Messrs. Н. Allberry, 
G. P. Sheridan, J. H. Webb, F. G. Hicks, C. A. Owen, 
W. A. Scott, А. G. C. Millar, В. M. Butler, and G. L. 
O'Connor ; Mr. Frederick Hayes, hon. secretary, and Mr. 
Lucius O'Callaghan, hon. treasurer. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND SEWERAGE 

WORK IN MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 

IN his recent presidential address before the Institu- 
tion of Municipal Engineers, Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.San.I., &c., covered a 
wide range of subjects. From it we quote his remarks 
on two branches of municipal engineering, with which he 
is closely identified at the present time. 

It is not so many years since the recognition of the 
action of bacteria in the purification of sewage was hailed 
as the solution of the sewage problem, and the princi- 
pal outlet for ingenuity was held to be the consideration 
of efficient and economical means for the disposal of 
the sludge. The results of investigations during recent 
years show, bowever, that we are as far off as ever 
from reaching finality. For domestic sewages, septic 
tanks and percolating filters are adopted in such a large 
number of cases that they might almost be described as 
the standard system of the present day. Оп the whole, 
this combination is very efficient and fairly economical. 
The main cost of such works lies in the filters, or, to 
be more exact, the filtering medium, and future develop- 
ments may be looked for in the direction of perfecting 
methods of oxidation and nitrification of the sewage with- 
out recourse to expensive filters. The methods of purify- 
ing sewage in manufacturing districts vary very con- 
siderably in accordance with the nature and proportion of 
trade wastes which may happen to be present. Ехсез- 
sive variation in the volume and character of the sewage 
owing to the uncontrolled discharge of trade wastes adds 
to the difficuliy and expense of treating it. The con- 
struction of special storage or equalising ‘tanks, and 
cordial co-operation between the manufacturer and the 
lccal authority, wul go far to overcome the troubles. 

The sewerage of sea-coast towns presents peculiar 
features which are absent in works for inland towns, 
and which are sufficient to render it a special branch 
of sewerage engineering. The old idea that so long as 
the sewage could be discharged into the sea there was 
an end of it is quite exploded, and the dangers arising 
from an improperly devised scheme are well known. 
The prosperity of many sca-coast towns depends solely 
upon the revenue derived from the visitors who periodi- 


cally journey thither in search of health and pleasure; 
ıt is therefore essential to the interests of both the resi- 
dents and the visitors that the sanitation should be as 
perfect as possible. Indeed, the visitors have a right 
to demand that when advertisements are issued inviting 
their patronage there shall be an implied guarantee that 
the conditions are such that their health will not be 
jeopardised. In designing an effective sea outfall scheme, 
the point of discharge, the volume of the sewage, and 
the extent of its treatment, if any, are mutually de. 
pendent on each other. A small quantity of sewage can 
safely be discharged at а point where a large quantity 
could not be, and similarly a partially treated sewage 
could be discharged where crude sewage could not. The 
abnormal summer population may lead to nuisances 
Which would not occur in the winter when only the per- 
manent residents were in the town, and in the same wav 
a sea outfall scheme which sufficed for a small population 
might have to be abandoned in course of time as the 
numbers increased. ‘The cost of a sea-coast scheme ‘s 
generally comparatively high because provision has to be 
made for a population greater than that directly assessed 
for the payment of it. 

During the past year the Ninth and Final Reports of 
the Roval Commission on Sewage Disposal have been 
issued, and the labours of that body, extending over a 
period of nearly seventeen years have been brought to 
an end. The commission has done a great work in colla- 
ting the experience of practical workers in the realin 
of sewage disposal, aud has pursued many investigations 
to extend that experience and to settle points which were 
in dispute or doubt. The matter published is so volumin- 
ous and is so badly indexed that it has been a matter 
of considerable difliculty to turu up any particular matter 
to which one wished to refer ; consequently the '* Guide "' 
which has recently been published by the engineer to 
the commission forms a welcome appendix. The whole 
subject of sewage disposal has been dealt with princi- 
pally from the chemical and bacteriological aspect. It is 
pointed out that, under certain conditions, with certain 
treatment, certain results may confidently be expected, 
but the engineering means by which the necessary treat- 
ment may be given to secure the required results are, 
naturally, treated very scantily. The reports have amply 
demonstrated that there are many ways in which sewage 
may be purified, but the means to be adopted to produce 
the best results will depend upon the circumstances of 
each particular case. Іп the design of a scheme the chief 
technical factors to which consideration has to be given 
may be summed up as:— 

(1) A clear understanding of the conditions of each 
case and the disturbing factors. 

(2) A suitable working-out of ‘the details. 

(3) Planning of the works to ensure a maintenance 
of efficiency, and economy in their management. 

It is obvious that there is ainple scope in these matters 
for the utilisation of expert knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, so that, useful as the reports are, they do 
not eliminate the need for skilled engineers, or reduce 
the responsibility. devolving upon them. 

The conclusion of the commission's labours 15 only 
a milestone ou the road of progress, and further and 
continuous research is necessary. It is characteristic of 
an engineer that he is never satisfied. It is his business 
to do things, but it is not suflicient to do them well, 
he must do them economically, and, having succeeded in 
one case, he strives in the next to secure still higher 
efficiency and greater economy. If money were no object 
a high state of perfection could be reached in every 
scheme, but this is not always necessary, and conse- 
quently it is of the utmost importance that an engineer 
should have a well-developed commercial instinct. It 
is useless designing or recommending schemes the cost 
ot which, if carried out, would be ruinous to the rate- 
payers and prevent any other improvements being carried 
out in the district for many years to come. Finally. 
it is a sine qud поп to have an experienced man as sewage 
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works manager ; the work cannot be done by an ordinary 
labourer. А poor man will spoil tlie result from the 
best arranged works, while a good man may get a decent 
result from an ill-designed scheme. 

With the cxception of small highway bridges, com- 
paratively little progress has been made іп the applica- 
tion of reinforced concrete to municipal works. One 
factor is, no doubt, that much of fle work to which it 
шау be applied is small in character and in positions 
difficult of access or remote from the centres of popula- 
tion. To ensure satisfactory results it 18 essential that 
tlie whole of the work should be constructed by skilled 
labour under the direction of men with an extensive 
experience in such work. Ag these are not generally 
available in every district, the cost of the work would 
necessarily be high. Another, and perhaps the princi- 
pal, reason, is the extremely short period which the Local 
Government Board will allow for the repayment of loans 
for work done in this material. It would appear that 
in this respect the board have departed from their usual 
practice of fixing the loan period co-determinate with the 
probable useful life of the projected work, or the average 
Ше of work of a similar character, because it is well 
known that the actual life from numerous practical 
examples has already greatly exceeded the loan periods 
allowed; and it is surmised upon good and substantial 
evidence that its life is unlimited. Consider the two 
materials—concrete and steel. The concrete grows 
stronger the older it gets, and the steel, when properly 
embedded, is imperishable. When a structure is once 
loaded to its full extent without failure, but little fear 
may be felt as to its future, provided, of course, that 
the steel is not stressed beyond the elastic limit. If 
this is done it will stretch, and the concrete on the ten- 
sion side will crack, and that on the compression side 
may spall, with the result that moisture will penetrate 
to the steel, causing rust and eventually leading to failure. 
The workmanship is most important, and the concrete 
must be dense in order that it may satisfactorily protect 
the steel. 

Reinforced concrete, in common with some other 
branches of structural engineering, is to a great extent 
in the hands of individuals and firms interested in a 
particular form of construction, or, to adopt their own 
title, “ specialist firms.’’ In small steelwork structures, 
such as simple roof trusses, portable iron buildings, &c., 
it is common for the manufacturers to design the work 
and afterwards to supply the materials, or the com- 
pleted structure. In reinforced concrete it is more usual 
for a '' specialist finn " to design the work, which is 
subsequently carried out by a ‘* licensed " contractor. 
The design of reinforced concrete is based on well-known 
fundamental principles of mechanics, although practical 
experience shows thut it is desirable to make certain 
allowances which are not necessary under other circum- 
stances. No doubt in future every civil engineer will 
acquire knowledge in this branch as a matter of course, 
in the same way he now studies brickwork, but at present 
such knowledge is not general, and, apart from the 
'* specialist firms,’’ there are only a limited number of 
independent engineers who are qualified and competent 
to design such work, or to verify the calculations relating 
thereto. The latter men are, however, now sufficiently 
rumerous to cope with the amount of work to be done, 
only their natural modesty, to say nothing of professional 
etiquette, prevents their existence being so well adver- 
tised as that oi the '' specialist firms.’’ The result 's 
that the bulk of the work is in the hands of such firms, 
and the usual practice is for general designs or sketch 
plans to be sent to some half-dozen of them, who each 
spend valuable time and money in preparing detail designs 
and tenders for the work. The work of some of these 
firms may be above criticism, but there are others who 
betray lamentable ignorance or carelessness. АП 
schemes, however, with a view to cheapening the: cost, 
are naturally based on the minimum requirements, and 
the margin for contingencies in workmanship апа 
materials is of necessity small. It must not be supposed 
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that the client reaps the whole of this advantage ° f 
competition, because the cost of preparing the design, 
and not only the accepted design, but many others for 
other clients which have not been accepted, must be 
charged in the tender. І аг: informed that in а case 
recently heard in the courts it was given in evidence 
that it was the custom of the '' specialist firm ’’ con- 
cerned to charge 19 per vent. upon the cost to cover 
the designing charges. It would be advantageous if 
these and similar items were set out separately in tenders, 
as it would be efficacious in demonstrating to the public 
who employ engineers in a professional capacity that the 
money paid direct to them by way of salary or fees is 
far from being unreasonable having regard to the services 
rendered. | 

After designs have been obtained in the way des- 
cribed, and one has heen selected for construction, the 
Local Government Board sometimes requires that it shall 
be subjected to an independent opinion before a loan 
will be sanctioned, and this, of course, means further 
expense in fees. "There is no reason at all why rein- 
forced concrete work should be treaied differently from, 
say, sewage works or waterworks. It might be argued 
that it is like buying a single article, but even so, the 
interests of the client demand the preparation of a de- 
tailed specification, and subsequently the exercise of suffi- 
cient skill and experience to see that the conditions ot 
the specification are fulfilled in the design and in the 
construction. 

The Treasury restrictions on the raising of loans have 
practically put an entire stop to the construction of all 
municipal works, and incidentally have removed the 
means of livelihood from many people who were depen- 
dent upon the carrying out of such works. When these 
restrictions are withdrawn we shall be faced, as we were 
before they were instituted, with the difficulty of the 
high cost of construction. In the past, sanitary works, 
and other works which were not of an obviously re- 
munerative character, were postponed as long as was 
possible on the score that the expense could not be 
afforded. What will be the effect in the future 1f such 
works cost perhaps 10 to 20 per cent. more than before, 
while the individual capacity for paying for them is very 
materially reauced? My owr opinion is that the con- 
structive cost of engireering works will never be appreci- 
ably lower than it is at present. The increase is almost 
entirely due to the high wages paid for the labour— 
not only that directly engaged in the construction and 
erection, but in that required for the production of the 
materials and commodities employed. Bearing in mind 
the strength of its organisation and the successive steps 
by which Labour has secured a place in the sun, «t 
requires a very sanguine temperament to anticipate the 
acceptance of any appreciable reduction from the wages 
which have now been secured. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 
By А. E. Ports, M.I.E.E., M.I.C.E.I. 


THE object of this paper is to bring before the members 
oi the Association & new method of determining with 
accuracy the diminution in light (coming to existing 
buildings) caused by the erection of new buildings in their 
vicinity. 

I propose to divide the paper into two parts, first, 
some notes on the legal aspect of the case, and, secondly, 
to deal with a graphic method of determining the loss 
of light due to obstructions. 

I need scarcely say that I do not pose as an authority 
on the law of easements, but every engineer has, sooner 
or later, to deal with some problem demanding at least 
enough knowledge of this subject to keep himself or his 
client out of the clutches of the law. This must be my 
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excuse for inflicting myself upon your patience for a 
short time. 

I will only give a very brief sketch of the law and 
recommend those of you who wish to dip more deeply 
into the subject to study ‘* Gale's Law of Easements, ^ 
‘* Goddard's Law of Easements,” and “Тһе Laws of 
England " edited by Lord Chancellor Malsbury and 
others, Vol. XI. and supplement, which brings the 
cited cases and decisions down to 1914. 

The law of easements is probably as old as the his- 
tory of architecture itself, certainly dating back to 
Greek and Roman times. ‘‘ Easement " is defined by 
Goddard as follows: ''An easement is a privilege with- 
out profit, which the owner of one tenement has a right 
to enjoy in respect of that tenement, in or over the 
tenement of another person, by reason whereof tlie latter 
is obliged to suffer or refrain from doing something on 


his own tenement for the advantage of the former,’ 


and later on he says: '' An easement is not a property 
but a right in somebody's property.’ 

Basements are various: Right to light, mght to air, 
right to support, right to water, right of way. 

Now, glancing at this very short list the layman can 
at once see that these rights fall under two heads: 
First, there is what one might term ‘* Natural Rights ” 
which are secured by common law—light, air апа 
water; and, secondly, those which are granted by a land- 
lord; for example, for the benefit of a tenant or neigh- 
bour, such as '' right of мау.” 

The person who owns а building claiming °“ ancient 
lights ’’ is termed the '' Dominant Owner,” and the 
party who must not obstruct his light is called the 
“ Servient Owner." The dominant owner's right is 
passive; his enly control over the servient owner is that 
the latter shall abstain from erecting lus building in 
such a manner as to obstruct the dominant owner's 
light. 

While I am speaking of this right I may. say that 
exactly the same law applies to the interference with 
lghts as with the discharge of smoke from chimneys, 
interference with flow of water, the discharge о! 
chemicals or objectionable gases into the air or pollution 
of streams. 

The last named are usually classed as nuisances, but 
all come under the general law regarding easements, 
since a right may be acquired in almost every case by 
usage. 

There is only one condition, as far as I know, under 
which no right can ever be established, and that is 
against the Commonwealth or the Crown; I may, how- 
ever, refer to this later if time permit. 

There are few subjects that have been the cause of 
more litigation than '' Ancient Lights." Light, as I 
stated a moment ago, is a natural right, enjoyed equally 
by each individual, so long as his idea of use and enjoy- 
ment of the gift does not interfere with other persons' 
use or enjoyment of the same. 

Every owner of land has a right to build on that land 
as he pleases, and to open windows where he pleases. 
Call this owner “В.” The fact that one of ‘‘ B's" 
windows may look right into another man's windows— 
call him * А "—or into his yard or garden, is not of 
itself a disturbance of A's' rights. Even if B bv his 
building obstructs A's light (or air), he is not respon- 
sible unless A has acquired a right to the light coming 
to the particular part of his building from which the 
light is obstructed by B's building. Оп the other 
hand, A may proceed to build a’ wall cutting off the 
light and air from B's window. 

_ Again, if A's house is twenty years standing, every 
window which has been uninterruptedly jn use for 
twenty years has acquired by prescription the right 
known as '' Ancient Lights," with which no interfer- 
ence can take place. He is then a dominant owner. If, 
however, A thinks he wants more light and knocks 
out an extra window, his neighbour (the servient owner) 
can, without fear, build up a screen or wall to obstruct 
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light and air to the new window, but he must be most 
careful not to obstruct the Ішің to sny other windows 
which have acquired * Ancient. Light © rights. either 
in A'S or any other person's property. 

In dealing with prescriptive rights Lord Halsbury 
says: 
` “It is not, however, necessary in the case of a claim 
by prescription at common law to prove user for twenty 
years next before tle action in which the claim is made. ` 

The right to uninterrupted light may be acquired by 
covenant expressed or implied or by prescription. There- 
fore, in eertain cases ancient lights may be acquired with- 
out waiting twenty years. Such cases arise often when 
owners of houses and land sell the houses and land to 
different purchasers. 

Suppose a man sells a house and retains adjoining 
lands he cannot (as a general rule) build upon his land 
so as to interfere with the light coming to the windows 
of the house he has sold, because there is ап implied 
covenant in the sale of the house that the lights will 
remain as when sold. 

The reverse case is the vendor disposing of the land 
and keeping the house. The boot js then on the other 
foot, for if he gives an absolute conveyance of the land. 
the purchaser may build out the vendor's light. Тһе 
third case is presuming the house and land are sold to 
different purchasers at the same time, then the pur- 
chaser of the house is held to have secured his right to 
light as the first case quoted above. 

Тһе prescriptive right was established by Act 2 and З 
William IV. cap. 71, passed 1832; it was extended to 
Ireland in 1858—21, 22 Vic. cap. 42. 

The Prescriptive Act, 1832, was passed in order to get 
rid of the old legal expression '' time immemorial,” and 
'* time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 

Section З of the Act of William IV. reads : —** That 
when the access and use of light to and for any dwelling 
house, workshop or other building shall have been 
actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of twenty 
years, without interruption, the right thereto shall be 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local usage or cus- 
tom to the contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by some consent, ex- 
pressly made or given for that purpose by deed in writ- 
118. 

Devolution.—‘‘ Ап easement when once validly 
created and actually subsisting is inseparably attached 
to the ownership of the dominant tenement, and so long 
as it continues to exist the benefit of it passes with the 
dominant tenement into the hands of every subsequent 
owner of that tenement, and the burden of it similarly 
passes with the servient tenement to every person into 
whose hands the servient tenement сотез.”” 

Obstruction of light is recognised by law as an injury 
which can be restrained by an injunction of the Chancery 
Court, or for which compensation may be granted at 
Common Law. | 

Proceedings by a restraining injunction have the very 
obvious advantage that the interference or obstruction is 
not usually proceeded with, and therefore the dominant 
owner does not suffer any serious inconvenience, and the 
servient owner has the pleasure of paying costs. Should 
the dominant owner allow a building to be erected by the 
servient owner, which may ultimately interfere with or 
obstruct his light, he will probably lose his right to an 
injunction when the building has arrived at a certain 
height. 

If, however, the dominant owner were induced by 
false representation on the part of the servient owner or 
his agent that the light would not be obstructed, then he 
would, in all probability, have ground for action to have 
the obstruction abated. 

Further, if the dominant owner asks permission of, 
or pays the servient owner, he cannot establish a pre 
scriptive right. 

It is no answer to the complaint of the dominant 
owner that the servient owner is providing more light 
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from some other direction, or that the value of the domin- 
ant owner's property is improved by the buildings of the 
servient owner. 

The dominant owner has' a right to a certain amount 
of light entering at every window, and no serious diminu- 
tion of this js allowable under the Prescriptive Act re- 
ferred to above. 

It matters nothing from a legal point of view whether 
the servient owner's building is opposite to or at any 
angle to the dominant owner's building, so long as there 
is interference with his ancient lights. 

Complications sometimes arise when the dominant 
owner has altered or enlarged his windows, but these are 
legal points outside the scope of this paper, which only 
purports to give a sketch of the law on this most interest- 
ing subject. 

In all cases the dominant owner must prove that 
injury has been suffered by loss of light. 

In cities very often new buildings darken those oppo- 
site to them. In many cases the diminution of light is 
not of such a nature as to warrant an action for dainages 
or an injunction. Such a case was tried by Chief Justice 
Best—Black v. Stacey. The Chief Justice, in his address 
to the jury, said: ''In order to give a right of action 
there must be a substantial privation of light sufficient 
to render the occupation of the house uncomfortable, and 
to prevent the plaintiff from carrying on his accustomed 
business as beneficially as he had formerly done.’’ 

And Lord Chancellor Halsbury said: '' Any substan- 
tial interference with the comfortable use and enjoyment 
of his house according to the usages of ordinary persons 
in the locality is actionable at common law. The mere 
interference with the light coming to the dominant tene- 
ment, or the main fact that after the interference com- 
plained of the owner of the dominant tenement has not 
as much light as before, does not of itself constitute a 
nuisance.” 

This brings us to the 45 degrees rule. 

The many cases which came before the Courts led 
to an effort to fix a fundamental rule that might be a 
guide to servient owners, and thereby avoid a restraining 
injunction in Chancery, or an action at law to recover 
damages. 

The general rule established and acted upon for quite 
a long time was: If the obstruction would not, when 
finished, be of such a height as to prevent light falling 
upon the window at an angle of 45 degrees, there would 
be no material obstruction of light, and no injunction 
would lie. 

This dictum was laid down by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir John Stuart, who said that it seemed to him that 
where opposite to ancient lights, a wall is built not higher 
than the distance between the wall and the ancient lights, 
there cannot under ordinary circumstances be such a 
material obstruction of the ancient lights as to make it 
necessary for the Court of Chancery to interfere by in- 
junction. He added that the Metropolitan Building Act 
is framed on the principle that the height of a building 
on the opposite side of a street should not exceed the 
breadth of the street, that is, if the street be 40 ft. wide, 
the height of the building on the opposite side must 
not exceed 40 ft. : 

This dictum did not meet every case, and we find in 
the City of London Brewery Co. v. Tennant (1873) 9 Ch. 
App. 212), Lord Shelbourne (C), said: '' There is no 
positive rule of law upon the subject. and that the circum- 
stance that 45 degrees are left unobstructed is merely 
an element in the question of fact whether the access 
of light is unduly interfered with; ’’ but, he added, 
"undoubtedly there is ground for saying that if the 
Legislature, when making general regulations as to 
buildings, considered that when new buildings are erected 
the light sufficient for the comfortable occupation of 
them will, as a general rule, be obtained if the buildings 
to be erected opposite to them have not a greater angular 
elevation than 45 degrees; the fact that 45 degrees of 
sky are left unobstructed may, under ordinary circum- 
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stances, be considered prima facie evidence that there 18 
not likely to be material injury.’ 

The law as interpreted to-day was finally settled in 
the celebrated case of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 
Ltd., 1904, A.C. 179. In the House of Lords’ judgment 
it was laid down, among other matters, that '' the ques- 
tion to be decided is not how much light is left, but 
whether the plaintiff has been deprived of so much as 
to constitute an actionable nuisance. ”’ 

What happens if a building having ancient lights is 
pulled down? You do not lose your rights if you can 
show that it is your intention to re-erect, and you can 
apply for a restraining injunction if the servient owner 
begins to build. 

The same rule applies whether a building is pulled 
down or only windows blocked up; it must be proved that 
the dominant owner is not permanently abandoning his 
rights. A difficulty might arise if a purchaser were 
deceived by a blank wall opposite to a site which he had 
purchased for the purpose of a building. 

Just one word in concluding this very brief sketch 
of the law of ancient lights, and that is, you cannot 
acquire by prescription ancient lights in a field or open 
yard; you must have a building with a roof and windows. 

There is an Act called the '' Public Authorities Pro- 
tection Act” which should be borne in mind. The inci- 
dence is somewhat. similar to the Act which protects the 
Crown. 

I have given you in a somewhat sketchy manner an 
outline of the principles which govern the law relating 
to ancient lights, and if I have added ever so slightly 
to vour knowledge I make no excuse for bringing the 
subject forward. As I said at the beginning, every 
engineer should know enough of law to keep him out 
of it. 

It has been well said that an engineer must know 
something about everything and everything about some- 
thing. 

During the discussion on the paper the President sug- 
gested that some of the Irish cases might be quoted. 
The following may be of interest as they cover most of 
the points referred to in the foregoing notes:— 

Mackey v. Scottish Widows’ Socv.; Ir. Rep. 11 
Equity 541—question of 45 degrees and on compensa- 
tive illumination. 

Manning v. Gresham Hotel; Ir. Rep. 1 Com. Law 
125—amount of diminution that gives cause of action. 

Maguire v. Grattan; Ir. Rep. 2 Equity 246— вен | 
flict of scientific evidence. 

Judge v. Lowe; Ir. Rep. 7 Com. Law 291—-effect of 
change of ownership. 

Sankey v. Gunn; 28 Ir. Law Times Rep. 128. 

O'Connor v. Walsh; 1908 1 Ir. Rep. 541—rights of 
badly lighted premises. 

Black v. Scottish Temperance Life Ins. Co.—only re- 
ported in House of Lords in 42 Ir. Law Times Rep. 194. 

Let us now apply ourselves to the scientific side of the 
question. 

As we have only to consider daylight illumination 
this evening the scope of our labour is limited and I will 
deal with essentials. We may accept light as a wave mo- 
tion in the ether, propagated in straight, lines, and not 
further deal with the theory. With most sources of light 
the illuminant itself is visible; for example, the flame of 
a candle or lamp is visible because of the light coming 
from it, while a sheet of paper is visible because of the 
light reflected from it to the eye; even if the source of 
light be screened the paper is still visible because of the 
light reflected bv the walls and ceiling of the room. 

In like manner we have daylight when the sun is not 
above the horizon or when obscured by clouds. This is 
why the north side of a building is illuminated when the 
sun is in the south. Again, if you watch a cloud pass- 
ing across the sun 16 will look black; but as it floa:s 
away to the north and the direct rays of the sun fall upon 
it, it assumes a silvery appearance, due to the sun's rays 
being irregularly reflected or diffused from its surface, 
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giving us the sensation of an illuminated object. 
object other than a luminous body js rendered visible by 
the light waves reflected from the object and reaching і.е 
eye. 

à The measurable sources of daylight may be roughly 
classed as follows :—(a) direct sunlight; (b) light diffused 
from cloud surfaces; (c) blue sky; (d) light diffused from 
floating particles of matter in suspension in the air. 

Fortunately, we need not consider the relative values 
of these sources of light but only the effect produced by 
obstruction and the measurement of the same. 

In cities and towns the question of the interference 
with or obstruction of light is of vital importance. When 
I first considered this question some few years ago I 
looked up all the authorities I could lay hands on dealing 


kefe Deviation 


Eveiv 


effort to arrive at a numerical value for obstructions to 
light. Obviously the method was extremely cumbersome 
and required considerable care in the measurements. Іп 
1902 H. B. Holesworth, M.I.C.E., published a paper in 
book form on ‘‘ Obstruction to Light '' іп which he adopts 
the projected sphere method. He did not develop his 
theory in a practical and easily handled manner, but 
dealt more with shadows and so forth. His paper is, 
however, very well worth careful study. It was not 
until 1907 that I traced a complete analysis of the sub- 
ject which was published in the United States of America 
by Professor O. H. Basquin, the title of the paper being 
'* Daylight Illumination." Не also adopts the projected 
sphere method, but has succeeded in fitting a very simple 
solution to a somewhat complex problem. 


Righ "ебін 


DIAGRAM No. 1. 


with it, and they are very few considering the importance 
of the subject. 

Before I refer to these I will ask your attention for & 
few minutes while I explain the underlying fact on which 
the whole question depends. To get a clear conception 
of what happens when one looks into space through an 
opening in а wall, say а window, let us assume that the 
observer stands close to an ordinary window, viewed from 
& distance of say one foot; the vertical and horizontal 
sash bars will look distorted, i.e.. the centre frame will 
look nearly square and the others will appear as if they 
were closing in in every direction (see diagram No. 1), 


SECTION OF DIAGRAM No. 1. 
and if the window were of infinite dimensions the lines 


would vanish in all directions. Now, if instead of a win- 
dow we assume that the observer's eye is the centre of 
a hollow sphere we get & projection of the sphere or 
rather a quadrant of the sphere as shown in diagram No. 
1. Аз I have to refer to this diagram again I will pass on 
now. 
In 1865 Robert Kerr published a paper on diffused 
light, and he takes the total value of the light on the 
projected quadrant as 100 and gives each of these 
spaces (see diagram No. 1) a value proportionate to its 
area. Hence any figure such as a building which inter- 
cepts a portion of the light can have measured value for 
the obstruction. This is the first record I can find of any 


Speaking generally, we have only three classes of 
lines to deal with in buildings, t.e., vertical lines, hori- 
zontals parallel with the street, and horizontals at right 
angles to the street. 

In diagram No. 2 let us assume for the present that 
there is no building opposite the observer's eye at point A. 
He can look up and down the street, across the street 
and above at the sky ; in other words he is in the centre 
of a sphere of vision in which we are only interested in 
one quarter. 


DIAGRAM No. 2. 


The dimensions are obviously in this case of no im- 
portance whatever. For convenience, jn the model on 
the table I am taking all the dimensions as equal to 
fifty centimetre radius or & diameter of one metre (in 
actual practice the scale used is ten centimetre radius). 
This simple construction enables us to fix the boundaries 
on the horizontal plane В right, I left, Е front (object) at 
right angles to R, L, and Z (zenith) in the vertical plane, 
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Now let us assume that at the opposite side of the 
street a hoarding of infinite length is erected which is re- 
presented by theline RBL. Clearly this raises the sky line 
to B and cuts off all below it, the projection of the line 
RBL on the window or vertical plane will be RB'L, hence 
the effect of the fence is to obscure the area RB'L and 
leave RZLB' unobstructed. The effective illumina- 
tion at the point A is, therefore, reduced in the proportion 
of the area RZL to RZLB'. Diagram No. 1, you will see, 
is only a development of this; the heights and distances 
are set off as angles on the sphere which correspond to 
vertical and horizontal lines in building. 

We have seen that all parallel lines vanish if produced. 
Now, if we construct a hollow sphere, and set off the 
angles on the great circle in the horizontal plane (say 
every 10 degrees), and join these angles up to the vanish- 
ing point in the zenith on the vertical plane, we can pro- 
ject these lines on the vertical plane as seen in diagram 
No. l. Again, if we lay off the angles on the meridian 
(opposite the eye) and join up the vanishing points R 
and L we can project the horizontal lines also as shown 
on diagram No. 1. We thus have a complete projection 
of the surface of the quadrant of the sphere set off in 
Spaces each having a value of ten degrees in each direc- 
tion. 

Referring again to diagram No. 2 let us assume the 
fence is cut away at the point С; the effect on the vertical 
plane would be as shown at C', and the fence would then 
obscure only the portion RC'B', and the ratio of ob- 
scuration caused by the fence is as the area RB'C' to 
area of the semi-circle RZL. 

The next point is the effect of walls or fences at right 
angles to the fence we have been considering; these are 
not of the same general application, and I will not delay 
by going into them, although the results can be graphi- 


DIAGRAM No. 3. 


cally represented quite easily, as I will show you pre- 
sently. 

The problem which we will now deal with is the com- 
monest of all, i.e., the increase of height of a building and 
its effect on the lighting of a house on tlie opposite side of 
a street, i.e., presumably the dominant owner. 

_ Sky area multiplied by sky brightness gives total illu- 
mination; therefore any increase or diminution in sky 
area must directly affect total illumination. 

The diagram No. 1 is the working diagram, and, as 
stated above, is always used on the scale of 10 centi- 
metres radius, and with this any problem can be worked 
out. Diagram No. 3 represents a case in point. Where 
the building C is about to be raised a few storeys, and 
the owners of the opposite building—i.e., the dominant 


owners—want to know how they will be affected, the pro- 
cedure is as follows: Set off on plan the angles of the 
buildings at the opposite side of the street and the angular 
heights of same, plot them on the chart as shown in 
diagram No. 3, and you get at once the graphical repre- 
sentation of the relative sky areas, and therefore the 
actual variation in illumination; in this case the plani- 
meter gives the greater area as 30 square centimetres, 
the radius being 10 centimetres, the area in square radii 


DIAGRAM No. 4. 


will be 3x 250 foot candles (i.e., sky brightness), the 
mean illumination at A will be 75 foot candles. The 
reduced sky area after the building C is raised will be 
only .19 square radii by 250 candlefoot—47 foot candles, 
showing a decrease in illumination of nearly 40 per cent. 

This is an actual case, and I give it as an example 
of the extreme injury caused to the dominant owner A. 

Again in the case shown in diagram No. 4 we have a 
building erected over an existing wall. Here the injury 
to the dominant owner only amounted to 6.2 per cent. 
of the light proceeding to the point A. 

It is important when setting off the vertical angles on 
the chart to make sure that the zero point is on the hori- 
zontal plane in front of the eye, and for this reason a 
theodolite or clinometer is preferable to a sextant, that 
you can make a mistake with a sextant and you cannot 
with either of the other instruments referred to. 

The measurement of horizontal angles can be made in 
several ways, sextant, prismatic compass or theodolite. 
.. It is futile to depend upon the eye as a measuring 
instrument, and in this lies the extraordinary conflict of 
evidence between experts in ancient lighís cases. Each 
observer forms his own judgment, which is given in good 


; faith, but always hopelessly wrong, because the eye is 


not a scientific instrument, and my object in this paper 
has been to show that these errors can be eliminated and 
a definite value given to obstruction. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson, at a meeting of the 
Congress Educationists in October 1913, said: ‘‘ At the 
very best the human eye is a bad photometer. Its auto- 
matic adjustment, which closes the pupil in the presence 
of a flood of light and opens it in twilight—a most valu- 
able provision of nature—works against it as a measuring 
instrument. And Fechner’s law of psycho-physiologv 
concerning the numerical relation between a stimulus and 
its resultant sensation, shows, once and for all, the im- 
possibility of setting up the eye as a judge of photometric 
values. The one and only thing that the eye can do in 
this regard, and it is the principle of every photometer, 
is to draw a judgment as to the equality or non-equality 
of the illuminations on two adjacent patches of space in 
the field of vision.’ 

In conclusion, I do not wish to claim this system of 
measurement, but having adopted it and finding it satis- 
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factory, I thought it would be of suflicient interest to 
the members to warrant my bringing it before you, and I 
beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to the various 
authors quoted. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 

'" Table of Compound Interest at 4 per Cent. and of 
Antilogarithms to base 1.00125." By Joseph М. 
Stuckey, М.А., &c. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Price 215. net.) 

Tug work now lying open before us is one rather for 

actuaries and men of their class than for architects. 

Even so, it is obvious to any person of intelligence that 

Mr. Stuckey has devoted untold hours of labour to the 

compilation of this useful book. We regard as public 

benefactors all those who thus evince their readiness to 
do spade-work. The Introduction is a necessary portion 
of the contents, in this differing from the customary 
introduction: “ This Table was originally constructed to 
show the value of (1.00125)^ from + O to + 1000 to 

15 figures "—in other words, the calculation of the 

value of a (Alpha). By this means we obtain the value 

of £1 aecumulated or discounted at a compound interest 
of 4 per cent. for any number of years (not exceeding 

1.000) to eighteen figures. Subsequently the method 

employed was to construct first backward (the Minus 

Table) and then forward (the Plus Table), and the 

logarithms, &c., are now worked out to sixty places of 

decimals. 

Obviously it would require very critical examination 
to establish the accuracy of Mr. Stuckey's labours; we 
notice a slight error on page 12, where the right-hand 
figure of the summation should be seven in place of eight; 
but a general observation can but serve to gain our 
appreciation for this very useful compilation. 


“The Call of Belgium and other War Articles.” By 
John А. Randolph. London: '' Architect ’’ Office. 
Is. net.) 

Ir would not become us to praise too highly this 

collection of articles reprinted from our pages, as their 

inclusion therein is sufficient evidence of our opinion of 
their interest and value. We feel sure, however, that 
many of our readers and the publie generally will be 
glad to have in collected form these valuable records of 
many remarkable Belgian churches, almost unknown to 

Englishmen until they became the targets for the 

artillerists of the Boches. The beautiful steeples of 

Woesten, Boesinghe, Rumbeke, Vlamertinghe, Elver- 

dinghe and others must have been a revelation to our 

young architect friends in the firing line, 


“Тһе Architects’ and Surveyors’ Diary for 1916.” 
(London: Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 
and 6s. according to diary space and binding.) 

Ix addition to the usual features of a first class diary, 

this now well-known and appreciated recorder is of spe- 

cial value to our professional readers by its inclusion of 
the legislative enactments more particularly affecting their 
work contained in the Towns Improvernent Clauses Act, 

1547; London Building Act, 1894; London Building 

(Amendment) Act, 1998; London Building Acts (Amend- 

ment) Áct, 1905; L.C.C. General Powers Acts amending 

the London Building Act, 1894; Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 ; Housing and Town Planning Act, 

1909; L.C.C. Superintending Architect's Department. 

Regulations and By-laws. There is also a collection of 

prices quoted by many manufacturers of building 

materials, and a remarkable compendium of much useful 
information for architects and surveyors. 


Mr. D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A., has designed a war seal 
for the Stirlingshire Work Depot, which is being sold at 1d. 
each to raise funds for comforts for the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. It shows a characteristic little drawing 
of Stirling Castle. 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opintons 
expressed by Correspondents.) 


The Housing Problem. 

Srr,--Will you permit me to open the New Year by 
inaugurating a discussion in your columns on this important 
subject, so impartially initiated by you in your leader of 
November 19 last? 

First, I must object to your adverb when you state 
“that many of the Jerry or speculating builders have 
‘unfortunately’ been driven into other trades in their 
ineffectual struggle against Governmental action towards 
owners of land." If the worst of the Finance Act, 1909, 
were killing the Jerry builder, most people, and all archi- 
tects and quantity surveyors, would welcome it. 

Is it not, too, some exaggeration to say that ''some 
speculating builders pay thousands of pounds weekly in 
wages," equal to, say, £150,000 a year, or if the wage bill 
for a building were £150, it equals a thousand houses built 
by one firm in one year? If so, I am glad they are killed. 

Your article deals with the Garden City movement, and 
everyone would like to see this enlarged upon; but does it 
reach the class to be catered for? I think everyone agrees 
that after the war the interest on money will be perma- 
nently increased ; also the cost of building (along with every 
other commodity) will be raised not only with wages, but 
with the demand for every class of building material to 
make good the wastage of war and the decay in the natural 
growth of buildings since 1909, so that it will be difficult to 
build a garden-city house, with land, roads, gas, water, and 
drains, to let at 10s. a week. If a good workman is earning 
£2 a week he 1s no more justified in living in a house at 
10s. a week than another man with £400 a year is of living 
in a house of £100 rental; but even if he will pay this rent 
the man earning 40s. a week need not be looked after. He 
can save sufficient money to build his own dwelling with 
the help of his Building Society, but the casual labourer 
earning from nil to 20s. a week must be housed. This is a 
duty on citizenship. There are three courses open—(1) he 
must pay higher rents to attract capital in preference to 
investment in war loans; (2) the Corporation may build, 
but if Corporations build they should be restricted from 
letting houses at & rent insufficient to pay interest on the 
cost, for one must remember that Corporations can borrow 
money at 2 per cent. less than most private owners, and it 
is unfairly pauperising people for a Corporation to build 
houses worth 6s. rent and let them for 4s. They have just 
as much right to build houses worth £60 rent and let them 
for £40, and to take the difference from the rates, and the 
law should be so altered to enforce such restrictions as 
interfering with private trade; or (3) there must be a 
drastic alteration in building by-laws, and I think, Sir, 
this is the most feasible principle. If you make a survey 
of the houses of any city or large town which have been 
built twenty-five or thirty years, these houses are out of 
date. Not only that, but the district is out of date for the 
class of house. Yet in accordance with the building by- 
laws, these houses are so well built that they will last for 
another hundred years or more, and it is impossible to ask 
the owner to scrap them. Still more impossible is it to show 
him that it is a profitable investment to scrap them and 
build something else, as the rent has never been sufficient 
to pay both interest and a sinking fund. Yet in any other 
trade they would have been scrapped or remodelled years 
ago. Then even if such solidity is necessitated, fashions 
change. Why may I not build a house with rooms 6 feet 
6 inches high if I want? If I can't let it, I am the loser; 
if I can let it, it is because somebody else wants it. 

No doubt there will be some wastage during the war, 
but in every previous European war refugees have come to 
England, and many of them have settled here. Everyone 
wants the wage-earner comfortably housed in a decent, dry 
house (where practicable, with a bath); but unless he will 
pay a much higher rent, or induce the actual builder to 
continue the good lesson taught to the munition worker of 
doubling his output, it resolves itself either into Corpora- 
tions building all houses, at the cost of the ratepayers, or 
reducing building restrictions radically—and your article 
reminds us very seasonably that ''local authorities should 
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Partridge’s ratent“ Elite” Glazing 
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he content, and wisely content, to encourage others to build 
houses." — Yours, &c., O №. Н. Woop. 
Queen Square House, Leeds: January 1, 1916. 


Arrangements for Convalescent Officers. 


Sır, —The Committee of the Public Schools Alpine 
Sports Club have accepted an offer made to them by the 
Board of the Palace Hotel, Montana (Switzerland), Ltd., 
to place that hotel at their disposal, rent free, during the 
present winter season, for the reception of convalescent 
officers. It is intended to follow this shortly with arrange- 
ments for Great Britain. A charge will be made to each 
officer of 6s. 6d. per day to cover cost of food and other 
expenses. Friends who accompany them will pay 8s. per 
day. Any balance remaining over after defraying the cost 
of food, wayes, and other working expenses will be devoted 
by the Committee to defraying the expenses of necessitous 
officers. 

Montana-sur-Sierre enjoys the highest record for winter 
sunshine of any Swiss mountain resort—73 hours of possible 
sunshine on the shortest day. 

Any convalescent officers, and especially those suffering 
from bronchitis, pneumonia, and general debility and over- 
strain, are invited to send a statement of their case and the 
dates within which they would like to avail themselves of 
this arrangement to the Honorary Secretary of the Sub- 
Committee, Lady Waterlow, 1 Marestield Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.--Yours, &c., LYTTON, 

Chairman of the Sub-Committee. 

3 Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, 

London, W.C.: January $, 1916. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


Sig,—You will see from the enclosed notice that the 
next ordinary general meeting of the Institution will take 
place at 5 p.m. on the 10th prox. instead of 8 p.m. This 
change was made for the convenience of members who do 
not wish to stay in town while the present war conditions 
as to dark streets and late trains prevail. I should be 
greatly obliged if this could be made known through the 
agency of your wide circulation.— Yours, &c., 

А. GODDARD, Secretary. 

12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. : 

December 29, 1915. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
CHESHIRE. 
Birkenhead.—Warehouse and mill: extension for Messrs. 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. 
CORNWALL. 
Padstow.—Post Office, Duke Street. 
St. Germans. —Bungalow, Anderton, for Miss Llewellin. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Chesterfield.—-Bungalow, Spital Lane, for Mr. T. Revill. 
House, Ashgate Road, for Mr. Watts. 
Two houses, Derby Road, for Mr. Groves (of Clap- 
well Colliery). 
Two houses, Halsand Road, for Mr. W. Hoole; also 
Two houses, Mansfield Road. 
Pleasley Hill.—Motor garage, Mansfield Road, for Mr. 
J. Clarke. 
DURHAM. 
Blackhill.—-Baptist Church, Derwent Street. 
Davison & Parr (of Newcastle), architects. 
Corhoe.—Farmhouse, Pescot Hall: addition for 
Steetley Lime Co. 
EssEx. 
Chelmsford.—Hospital, London Road: additions for the 
British Red Cross Society. 
No, 187 Moulsham Street: additions for Mr. Rolfe. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Watford.— Business 
Timms. 
House, Leavesden Road, for Mr. Pearc¬, 


Messrs. 


the 


premises, High Street, for Mr. 
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Four houses, Windsor Road. Messrs. Bracey & Clark, 
builders, 100 Cecil Street. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Atherton.— Motor garage, &c., for the Lee Spinning Co., 
Ltd. 

Black pool.—-Four houses, Grange Road. 
builder, Broughton Avenue. 


Mr. E. Mason, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Granthum.—Four houses, Huntingtower Road, for Mr. 
H. H. Bowler. 
Ruskington. —Dairy, Manor Street, for Mr. W. H. Silson. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Hillingdon East.—-House, Kingston Lane, for S. Н. 
Briant. 


Huislip.—Four houses, Ickenham Road, for Mr. A. Bush. 


SOMERSET. 


Chilcompton.—Stables, for Mr. Bradbury. 
Midsomer Norton.—Warehouse, Rock Road, 
N. Somerset Co-operative Agricultural Society. 


for the 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Chase Terrace.—Two houses, Cross Street, for Messrs. 
Churchill Bros. 

House, Thorpe Street: additions for Mrs. Allsopp. 
Chasetown.—House: additions for Dr. Horton. 
Coseley.—W orks, Hallgreen Street: extensions for Messrs. 

Shorthose, Lee & Co. 


SURREY. 


Barnes.—Flats, Riverview Gardens, for Messrs. Pappiatt 
& Cooper. 
House, Bracien Gardens, for Messrs. Hooper Bros. 
House, Ferry Road, for Mr. A. Harvey. 
Picturedrome, Sheen Lane: additions for Mr. R. L. 


Rowell. 
Croydon.— Eight houses, Craigen Avenue, for Mr. Р. 
Richardson. 
No. 37 Central Hill: conversion into flats for Mr. C. 
Roberts. 


House, Pollards Hill North, for Mr. L. Brown. 
Kingston-on-Thames.—Ninety-eight houses (£23,500) for 
U.D.C. 

Tiffin Council school, Denmark Road. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham.—Factory. Messrs. Buckland, Haywood & 
Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Congreve Street. 

Coventry.—Six hundred houses, Wyken, for the Corpora- 
tion. 

Leamington.—The Warneford and S. Warwickshire Hos- 
pital: addition (£900). Mr. F. J. Cundall, architect, 
4 Parade. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Norton.—Cottage Homes: addition (£2,600). 
YORKSHIRE. 
Aldwark.—Council school. 
Harrogate.—House, Regent Mount, for Mr. J. Chippin- 
dale. 
House, Harcourt Road, for Mr. S. Stead. 
Motor garage, rear of Regent Parade, for the Harro- 
gate and District Co-operative Society. 
Warehouse, Regent Parade, for Messrs. George Ward, 
Ltd. 

Huddersfield.—Ninety-seven workmen’s dwellings. 

Ilkley..—P.M. Church: Sunday schools. Mr. W. G. 
Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Basinghall Square, 


Leeds. 
Scarborough.— Wesleyan Chapel, Queen Street: re- 
building (£8,000). Messrs. Withers & Meredith, 


FF.R.1.B.A., architects, 50 Cannon Street, London. 
Seamer.—Auction Mart: additions. Mr. C. H. Channon, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Market Street, Malton. 


WALES. 

Barmouth (near).—Bungalow, for Mrs. Wood. 
Penyrheol.— Mission church. 
Rhos-on-Sea.—-Two houses, the Promenade, for Miss 

Byland. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dundee.—Cinematograph theatre, Hilltown, for Mr. R. 

Pennycook, 

rlasgow.—-Secondary school, Hillhead. Mr. M. Adam, 


architect, 160 Hope Street. 


IRELAND. 


Kenmare.—-Rectory. Mr. С. А. E. Hickson, architect, 
23 Denny Street, Tralee. 


ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 
FOR ABSOLUTE SECURITY. . 


JOHN TANN'S 


Purely British Made 


absolutely weatherproof in all 
climates, and under all conditions. 
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cheaper than slates or tiles, and 
willout-live galvanised iron roofing. 


IS 
quite as free from risk of fire 
as a tiled or slated roof. Constructed to resist Liquid Explosives, tne Оху. 
Acetylene Blow-pipe and every known means of attack. 
AND y pip y 
А Ы ESTIMATES AND EXPERT ADVICE GRATIS. 
gives ап equabie temperature— Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


coolin summer and warm in winter. 117 NEWGATE STREET. EC 
Our new Illustrated Booklet “ О” : 
with photos of contracts executed 
all over the World will be sent on 
veceipt of postcard. You will find 
tt informative and interesting. 


D. ANDERSON & SON Lr», 
LAGAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST 


an 
Roach Road Works, OLD FORD, 
LONDON, E. 
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“By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY" 
REVISED PRICES. 
ORIGINAL & SOLE MAKERS OF MINTON TILES 


HEAD OFFICE. 
MINTON HOLLINS & СО 
PATENT TILE WORKS STOKE V?" TRENT 


LONDON ' OFFICE, 


Тһе photos show the 
Johannesburg Town Hall 
where over 100,000 square 
feet of ROK” Roofing 
was used. 10000 feet of 
“РОК” DAMP COURSE 
was also used in the found- 
ation of this building. 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL BUILDING CODE. 

Іх the Scottish daily papers there has appeared ап 
evidently inspired notice of what is termed an ‘* interest- 
ing " or ‘* important ’’ piece of constructive work in the 
direction of creating conditions favourable to the resump- 
tion and expansion of trade after the war has been 
achieved by the establishment of a national building 
code for Scotland. The object of the code, which has 
just been published by His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
is to ensure uniformity of practice in entering into and 
carrying out building works from the preparation of the 
schedules of quantities on which the contractor’s tender 
is based to the payment of the final balance. 

It is also stated that it is doubtful if anything quite so 
ambitious in regard to building has been previously 
attempted on a national scale, and Scotland is believed 
to be the first country in which it has been done. Up 
to the present practices have been widely divergent, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen each 
having its own local rules and customs, a state of affairs 
which has given rise to much confusion on the part of 
building owners and contractors who conduct business 
in all of these cities. 

We have examined this Scottish national building 
code, which appears in the form of '' Regulations for 
entering into and carrying out contracts for building 
works in Scotland, together with general conditions of 
contract and form of contract." Sir G. R. Askwith 
signs the preface, which relates that, at a meeting held 
at Glasgow on February 18, 1915, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the various Architectural Societies of 
Scotland, the Faculty’ of Surveyors of Scotland, the 
Scottish National Building Trades Federation, and other 
trades, the following resolutions were agreed to:—That 
a National Code for Building Works in Scotland be 
established ; that the architects and each section send іп 
writing to the Chairman (Sir G. R. Askwith) on or 
before March 31, 1915, any amendment proposed to the 
draft regulations of contract already submitted by the 
Chairman; that such regulations and proposed amend- 
ments be considered at first meetings, and, failing agree- 
ment, be finally settled bv the Chairman. Such meet- 
ings were held on June 10 and 30, and at a further 
meeting held on October 21, at which representatives of 
various Government, municipal, and local authorities 
were present. Аз a result of these deliberations the 
Scottish National Building Code appears. 

In an explanatory note by Sir G. R. Askwith, we 
are told that these general conditions of contract for 
ordinary use have been drafted upon the basis that it is 
essential to provide (1) that the drawings апа specifica- 
tion shall represent the work to be contracted for, and 
shall not be taken, as has been suggested in the course 
of the discussion, ‘‘ merely as showing what is at pre 
sent contemplated and intended, subject to such modi- 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Friday, January 14. | 
Town-Planning Institute: Paper entitled '' Open Spaces and 
Town-Planning Schemes," by Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, 
at 6 P.M. 
Monday, January 1T. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XIIL., on ** German Kenaissance Architecture (1500-1900),"' 
by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.50 Р.м. 


Wednesday, January 19. 
Royal Society of Arts: Paper entitled “ The Common Lands 


of London—the Story of their Preservation," by Mr. 
Lawrence W. Chubb, at 4.50 р.м. 
Thursday, January 20. 
British Museum: University Extension Lecture XIV., оп 


* Roman Architecture (в.с. 100—a.p. 500),” by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., аё 4.30 P.M. 


fications and alterations as may be hereafter made ''; and 
(2) that the sum which shall become due to the con- 
tractor, on completing the works embodied in such 
drawings and specification, shall be fixed, as far as 
practicable, before the contract 1s entered into. 

The ambitious attempt on a national scale in which 
it 1s claimed that Scotland leads the way, is therefore 
an attempt to regularise in the northern part of the 
kingdom what is, and has been from time immemorial, 
the universal practice in England. Here the drawings 
and specincation, from the earliest times in which such 
documents have been in use to the present, have always 
been the basis of the contract, and the contract sum 
has always been the precise amount to be paid to the 
contractor for the exact amount of labour and materia] 
included in the carrying-out of the work shown in the 
drawings and specification—no more and no less. 

It should be remembered that the use of bills of quan- 
tities supplied to tenderers as on behalf of and from 
the employer is à comparatively modern practice, dating 
from the time of the estimates for the present buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament. Previously to that time 
every builder took out his own quantities and made his 
own calculations, either by himself or a deputy, for his 
estimate, but the magnitude of the contract in the case 
of the Parliament buildings suggested the desirability of 
a change, and the profession of a quantity surveyor was 
established. Even then some of the older builders up 
to forty or fifty years ago, when they received bills of 
quantities, often ignored them and made their own rough- 
and-ready estimates from the drawings. 

Of recent years there has arisen a practice of making 
the quantities part of the contract, on equal footing, 
presumptively, with the drawings and specification. 
There can be no doubt that this custom has arisen from 
the preparation of bills of quantities by architects. The 
efficient quantity surveyor was always prepared to stand 
by the accuracy of his quantities and to shoulder the 
legal responsibility for that accuracy both to the em- 
ployer and the contractor, and few quantity survevors of 
large practice Бауе escaped being mulcted for mistakes 
which are possible, іп the most carefully conducted office. 

From the note by Sir G. R. Askwith we learn that 
in Scotland it is now customary for the contractor ’s tender 
to be based on a schedule of quantities which does not 
necessarily represent the work to be performed, and is 
not even an accurate statement of the value of the work 
described in the drawings and specification. Conse- 
quently the job has to be measured up from top to bottom 
after completion, and quantity surveyors in Scotland are 
called measurers. This can only be the result either of 
faultv drawings and specifications prepared by the archi- 
tect or of inaccurate “ schedules of quantities ’’ put for- 
ward by the '' measurer.’ This is unfair both to the 
employer, who cannot know exactly what his building will 
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cost, and to the contractor, whose tender, as Sir G. R. 
Askwith points out, must be based largely on speculation 
in view of current methods of trading, which compel 
contractors to order material from merchants in definite 
quantities or to be supplied during a stated period, con- 
sequently he is placed in the dilemma either of inflating 
his prices to meet any possible rise in market prices before 
he is in a position to make provision for material to be 
supplied by him, or to take the risk of possible loss. We 
quite agree with the dictum of Sir G. R. Askwith that 
it is in the interests of employers and of reputable con- 
tractors to eliminate, as far as possible, such speculation 
and to have the work priced on the basis of definite rather 
than indefinite factors. No doubt, also, the existence 
of definite factors, which these general conditions are 
directed to establish, should generally render unnecessary 
the practice of remeasurement in the completed work. 
Matters in Scotland must have gone very far in the 
direction of what we may fairly call incompetent work 
when such a state of affairs requires remedy. The so- 
called ‘‘ schedules of quantities’’ must be very far 
removed indeed from the standard of a bill of quantities 
prepared by a qualified and competent English quantity 


surveyor. This is the secret of the whole trouble, that 
the measurer’s ‘‘ schedule ’’ is not an accurate bill of 
quantities. 


The practice of measuring up a building entirely at 
completion is not unknown in England. И has been 
done in some large contracts for the sake of justlv esti- 
mating the amount of the certificates on account, and 
also in those cases where the contract is based on a 
schedule of prices. А very different thing, be it observed, 
to a schedule of quantities. The proper method of con- 
tracting on a schedule of prices is, as practised in some 
of our Government departments, to supply the tenderers 
with a standard-priced schedule, from which they can 
make their offer by adding or deducting a percentage. 

For general practice this is not & good method, 
because it does not give an emplover the advantage of 
_utilising the ability of some one contractor to supply a 

particular material or class of labour at a cheaper rate 
than his competitors. It is seldom that the lowest tender 
is аба definite percentage on every item below the highest, 
and probably more contracts are Tost and won by differ- 
ences in the excavator's bill than in any other. 

How does the Scottish National Building Code propose 
to effect its object? By the adoption of the very simple 
condition that the contract is to be “іп accordance with 
the true intent and meaning "' of the signed drawings, 
specifications, and conditions of contract. Thus we have 
in England a warning against allowing the bills of quan- 
tities to be part of the contract. Such procedure will 
inevitably lead to the production of slip-shod and in- 
accurate quantities, where it has not been already adopted 
to cover such incompetent work, and these inaccurate 
quantities will also inevitably entail complete measur- 
ing up of the building at completion. The whole system 
becomes a premium on incompetent quantity surveying. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

By the death of Lord Burnham, journalism loses one 
of its most pronounced leaders. As a proprietor he 
made the '' Daily Telegraph ’’ a paper appreciated and 
esteemed by the publie, and greatly increased its circle 
of readers. But beyond this, he ever lent support to 
philanthropic schemes, and through the medium of the 
°“ Daily Telegraph '' has probably done more for the 
cause of public sympathy and charity than any ofher 
newspaper proprietor of his time. 


The latest phase in the housing question appears to 
be the Glasgow movement resulting in the formation of 
a Scottish National Labour Housing Association, whose 
object is to further a scheme under which it is proposed 
that the State should make grants of money, free cf 
mterest, to local authorities for the erection of houses 
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for the people. The success which has attended the 
agitation, most virulent in Glasgow, against the raising 
of rents has apparently emboldened the Glasgow Labour 
Party Housing Committee to open its mouth a bit wider. 
The proposal may at first glance seem to savour of 
Socialism, but when we come to consider it calmly, does 
not appear to be unreasonable. Of the shortage of 
horses, especially for the poorer classes of the com- 
munity, there can be no question. The cauges which 
have produced this shortage are to a very large extent, 
if not entirely, State-initiated. 

Firstly, there has been set up by the State a standard 
of housing accommodation, hygienically desirable no 
doubt, which Las raised the cost of building; secondly, 
the State financial policy, dating more particularly from 
the year 1909, has diverted—to put it mildly—capital 
from investment jn working-class house property, and 
so prevented the builders of such property from obtain- 
ing their necessary financial backing. Both these 
causes have operated before the war, and had already 
reduced house-puilding to a very low state of activity, 
which has been deepened to complete stagnation by the 
war—a State concern. It is therefore the State rather 
than the parish or borough which ought to find the 
remedy for the present intolerable condition of housing. 

Whether this should be by lending the money, free 
of interest, is another question, and whether the money 
should be lent to local authorities is still more question- 
able. We should rather advocate, as we have before 
hinted, that the State should finance private enterprise 
and reduce the standard, now raised to an unnecessarily 
high level by existing by-laws and regulations, leaving 
the local authorities to supervise the work of private 
enterprise, Whether by speculating builders or by co- 
operative tenant companies. 


The present time is not favourable for such schemes 
as that of the Scottish National Labour Housing Asso- 
ciation, or of the agitation which the Manchester Tenants’ 
Defence Association proposes to initiate. The shortage 
of housing accommodation is no doubt acute, but it 1s 
less acute in Great Britain than in Belgium, in Northern 
France, in Serbia, and in Poland. Тһе Government 
should not be hampered in any way when they take 
necessary measures to end the war quickly. They are 
slow enough in all conscience, and do not need any brake 
on what little energy they do manifest. Hence we think 
the action of the Manchester Tenants’ Defence Associa- 
tion 1s untimely. 

The Association now proposes to agitate for a remedy 
for the house famine and to stir up a national agitation, 
so that the Treasury may be induced to remove the 
prohibition upon municipal building schemes. The same 
organisations which carried on the last agitation—the 
Trades and Labour Council, the Co-operative Union, 
the Women's Co-operative Guild, the Labour party, 
and the Independent Labour  party—will combine 
in the new enterprise, and the first step will 
probably be to send a deputation to make representatioris 
to the Manchester Sanitary Committee. There is a 
good deal of force in the contention urged by the Associa- 
tion that the Treasury has, for reasons of national 
economy, put a veto on municipal building, and in the 
case of Manchester this veto has prevented the саггу- 
ing out of schemes which the Council has already ap- 
proved. "These municipal projects were not on a scale 
large enough to provide anything like a remedy for the 
shortage of houses, but they would have done some- 
thing, and the leading minds in the Tenants’ Defence 
Association feel the necessity ‘or getting the corpora- 
tions to begin to tackle the problem, however inadequate 
their first measures may be. It is represented that, at 
all events for some years to come, there will be no 
private enterprise in the building of artisans’ houses. and 
that, as the need for more houses steadily grows. the 
Corporation must build in the interests of the comfort 
and health of the community. As we have already indi- 
cated, we believe that better results would follow the 
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encouragement of private enterprise than by handing 
over the provision of housing entirely to municipal bodies. 


Rotherham Borough Council has, in our opinion, taken 
the right course in the present conditions of housing by 
deferring certain demolition orders recommended by their 
Housing Committee. As one councillor observed—any 
house is better than none at all. This is no time for 
demolition orders. They simply mean more over- 
crowding and cumulatively more demolition, which if 
logically pursued would result in their being no houses 
at all for the weekly wage-earner. 


In Falmouth parish chureh there has been unveiled 
and dedicated a memorial tablet erected by the Royal 
British Colonial Society of Artists to the memory of 
William Averst Ingram, sometime president of the 
society. The memorial, designed by Mr. Alfred Drury, 
R.A., on the north wall of the church, in the Ladv 
chapel, is in the form of head and shoulders in profile, 
modelled in clay and cast in bronze, and is framed in 
dark green marble, the dimensions of the bas relief being 
about 18 inches by 12 inches. Beneath the figure is 
the inscription in gilt letters : — 

"To the memory of William Averst Ingram, born 
April 27, 1855, died March 20, 1913. Founder and for 
twenty-six years president of the Royal British Colonial 
Society of Artists. This tablet is erected by the members 
in grateful recognition of his devoted service. ‘I will 
walk before the Lord in the. land of the living.’” 

During the ceremony Mr. T. С. Gotch, president of 
the society, gave an address in which he said the design 
and workmanship of the tablet were the gift of Alfred 
Drury, the sculptor, and it was fitting that this memorial 
should be placed, almost within sound of the sea. in 
the parish church of the town in which Mr. Ingram lived 
so long. Thus did they hope to keep his memory green ; 
nud ifin course of time the recoliection of his personality 
passed away there was a witness to the service which 
he, whom they loved and admired, rendered on behalf 
of the artists ind the arts of the Empire. In 1857 the 
society, over which he presided until his death, was 
founded. It wag first known as the Anglo-Australian 
Society of Artists. Two vears later the late Queen 
Victoria gave the society the title and style of Roval, 
and in 1904, the scope of the society's work being en- 
larged, its title was changed bv the authorisation of the 
late King Edward to that which it now bears. On his 
accession King George was graciously pleased to signify 
his wish to become patron of the society. It was his 
(Mr. Gotch’s) fortune to meet Mr. Ingram before any of 
these events took place and to form a lifelong friend- 
ship. He knew what he hoped, what he achieved, and, 
in some measure, he knew the persistent and untiring 
work he did for the society. He looked the part he filled 
--а man of distinction and address, full of nervous 
energy, militant, urbane. In council he was an able 
leader, an attentive listener, open to hear the other 
side and modify his views, or, if he held to his Opinion, 
to hold it without a tinge of bitterness for those from 
whom he differed. He had in high degree imagination 
combined with practical common sense; a dreamer in- 
deed, but one who could consider and take the actual 
Steps necessary to the realisation of his dream. Of such 
were the true organisers; their quality, imagination, not 
added to, but multiplied by common sense. IIe was an 
excellent host, a good talker, a sympathetic listener, a 
gay companion, a child amongst children, а bonnie 


fighter, and a good friend to a friend in need 
without any distinction of class. Three things 
he Жа. outside his art. The first was to 


found and lead the society which erected that tablet; 
the second was to initiate, io raise the funds for, and, 
with the help of others, to establish the Bovs’ Club at 
Falmouth; the third was to take a lead amongst those 
Who founded the Imperial Arts League. Опе of the 
dearest wishes of his later years was to raise a main- 
tenance fund for this society, not for the direct benefit 


of the members, but that the Imperial work of the society 
might be fully carried out. He was taken from them 
before this could be accomplished. As a fitting memorial, 
and in remembrance of his wish, many of his friends 
had subscribed a sum as a beginning of that which he 
desired to raise. This sum, the ** Ingram Memorial 
Fund,” has been handed to the society to be kept perpetu- 
ally separate from any other fund, and the subscribers to 
the fund had been invited to be present that day to 
witness this cther memorial which the society erected. 
Mr. Ingram’s work as а painter of the sea spoke for 
itself. Time will show the place it was to hold. Jn 
later vears it entered a new phase—finer, fuller, and 
more personal than the work, always sane and sound, 
that characterised his earlier years. The eager hand was 
still, the voice was silent, the dreams but half fulfilled. 
Happy was he who had accomplished such sterling work 
as that of Willam Averst Ingram. 


Organisation rather than individualism is one of the 
necessities Of ihe age ш which we live, dnd hence we 
are glad to learn that a course of lectures on professional 
organisation will be given ‘at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
D.Litt., and Mr. F. H. Hayward, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc., 
commencing January 17. Mrs. Webb will include 
amongst her subjects Organisation of the Engineering 
Profession, of the Architectural Profession and of Manual 
Workers in the Trade Unions, so that her lectures should 
be interesting to many of our readers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND TOWN HALL, MIDDLETON. 
Ovn Illustration reproduces the drawing exhibited. in 
the Royal Academy showing Mr. Alick lIorsnell's suc- 
cessful competition design for Middleton Town Hall. 
The working drawing and detais have been prepared, 
but the erection of the building has been postponed 
till after the war. In the meantime Mr. Horsnell has 
been at the Front as 2nd Lieutenant in the 6th Suffolks, 
and has been sent home wounded in the thigh. Не has, 
however, happily recovered and is about to go out again. 


PONDS FARM, SEER GREEN, BEACONSFIELD. 
Tints building shows the high level to which our modern 
domestic architecture has attained in the hands of the 
younger generation of present-day English architects. 


Tug R.I.B.A. Council have decided to remit the sub- 
scriptions and contributions due on January 1, 1916, of all 
members and licentiates serving with the Forces who make 
a written application for such remission before July 1, 
1916. 

THE committee of the Birmingham Archeological Society 
have passed a resolution receiving with deep regret the 
resignation of the presidency by Mr. J. A. Cossins, who has 
been a member of the committee for forty-two years, an 
officer for thirty-seven years, and for eighteen years their 
president. The resolution states they look back upon this 
long record of unselfish and unstinted service with grateful 
remembrance, and thankfully acknowledge the invaluable 
help which the society has received alike from Mr. Cosgins’s 
great knowledge of archeology and from his enthusiastic 
support. 

Tue Carpenters’ Company has arranged a course of ten 
lectures on art which will be commenced at the Hall, London 
Wall, E.C., on Wednesday, February 2. The lecturers and 
their subjects are announced as under: Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A., “ Memorials and Monuments"; Mr. 
Arthur Gardner, M.A.. “ Sculptures of Rheims Cathedral" ; 
Mr. William Strang, LL.D., ** Some Movements in Modern 
Art”; Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., “Тһе English Roof "' ; 


Mr. D. S. MacColl, LL.D. (Keeoer of the Wallace Col- 


lection), ** The Work of Alfred Stevens”; Mr. W. Robert 
Colton, А.В.А.; “The Effect of War on Art"; Mr. 
Н. J. L. J. Masse, M.A., "Seals"; Mr. H. Hughes- 
Stanton, A.R.A., “ Landscane Paintine " ; Sir Krishna G. 
Gupta, K.C.S.T., “Indian Building, Ancient and Modern”; 
and Mr. William Dawson, M.A., “ British Forestry before 


and after the War." 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—1I. 
By CHARLES T. Rutuen, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A 


LUCERNE, picturesquely situate on the Lake of Lucerne, 
or Vierwaldstatter See, at the efflux of the Reuss, is the 
capital of the canton of the same name, and is partially 
enclosed by well-preserved walls with nine watch towers, 
erected in 1385. 

^ The situation of the town is particularly beautiful, 
facing as it does the Pilatus and Rigi, as well as the 
snow-clad Alps of Uri and Engelberg. 

Lucerne stands upon both banks of the Reuss, the 
clear green waters of which issue from the lake very 
rapidly under some half-dozen bridges connecting the 
river banks. 

Two of these bridges are very interesting examples 
cf medieval bridge construction, the Kapell-Brücke and 
the Spreuer-Brücke, both crossing the river obliquely. 
One of the views published is taken from the Bahnof 
Strasse, just at its junction with the Kapell-Brücke, and 
shows the fine modern See-Brücke, built in 1869-70, 
crossing from the town proper, the Schweizerhof Quay, 
to the railway station, or the Bahnof Platz. 
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SEE-BRIDGE, LUCERNE, AND OHURCH OF 
ST. LEODEGAR. 


Both of the old structures are roofed, the Kapell- 
Priicke roof being painted with 154 scenes depicting 
episodes from the lives of St. Leodegar and St. Mauri- 
tius, the patron saints of Lucerne, and from the history 
of the town. The roof of the other medieval structure 
is painted with scenes depicting a Dance of Death. 

From the modern bridge and from the Schweizerhof 
Quay and Quai National a verv extended and fine view 
is obtained of the surrounding country, rendered parti- 
cularly expansive owing to the amphitheatrical situation 
of Lucerne. 

The view includes the Rigi Group, with the Kulm 
and its hotels, and the saddle between the Kulm and the 
Rotstock, with the Staffel Inn, also the Schild, the 
Vitzauer Stock, and the Dossen. Rising to the left of 
the Rigi the Rossberg. and in the distance the peaks of 
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the Liedernen Chain, the Clariden, the Todi, the Kamm- 
hstock, and so on. The Engelberg Alps, the Stanser 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. 


VIEW ON LAKE LUCERNE, SHOWING MOUNTAIN RAILWAY 
ENGINE. 


Horn, and Pilatus are also included in what is a regular 
feast of mountain grandeur. 
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The two quays named before form, with their fine 
chestnuts, beautiful promenades, and extend along the 
north bank of the lake, and are lined by fine hotels and 
other premises. Well placed at the end of the Schweizer- 
Боѓ Quay, on elevated ground and approached by a 
number of wide steps, is the Hofkirche, or church of St. 
Leodegar, supposed to have been founded in the eighth 
century and restored after a fire in 1633. 

The two quaint slender towers seen in the illustration 
were erected in 1504-25. This church contains a carved 
pulpit and stalls of the seventeenth century, а fine 
crucifix, old stained-giass windows, forged ironwork, 
and other interesting features. 

The old churchyard is enclosed by arcades in which 
there are several frescoes. 

The time spent in Lucerne does not admit of much 
wandering, but after visiting the before-mentioned 
church, a few minutes’ walk through the Alpen-Strasse 
brings one to the Lion of Lucerne, a most wonderful 
monument, executed in 1821 to the memory of 26 officers 


VIEW ON LAKE LUCERNE. 


and 760 soldiers of the Swiss Guard, who, in defending 
the Tuileries, fell on August 10, 1792. 


The dying lion, which is 28 feet long, is reclining in. 


a grotto, transfixed by a broken lance, and sheltering 
the Bourbon lily with its paw, and is hewn out of the 
natural sandstone rock after a model by the Danish 
sculptor Thorvaldsen. 

The Lake of Lucerne, or Lake of the Four Forest 
Cantons, viz. Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, 
is perhaps not surpassed in Switzerland for grandeur 
and variety of scenery, is nearly cruciform in shape, and 
has a length of twenty-three miles from Lucerne to 
Fliielen and a width of one-half to two miles, with a 
greatest depth of 700 feet. 

The passenger steamers plying the lake are high-class 
paddle steamers, with a capacity for perhaps 250 people. 
One of these steamers is taken at Lucerne pier for 
Fliielen, and the journey, increased by the zigzag 
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crossing from station to station to about thirty miles, is 
accomplished in about two and a half hours. 
From the deck of the steamer magnificent views of 
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VIEW ON LAKE LUCERNE. 


the town and district are afforded, and as the passage 1s 
continued, the west bank is skirted close to the Villa 
Tribschen (occupied by Richard Wagner in 1866-72), 
and on the hillside stands the nunnery of Neubruch 


PASSING STEAMER ON LAKE LUCERNE, 


erected in 1903. A small promontory tothe left is passed 
with a statue of Christ standing clear into the lake at 


Meggenhorn. Immediately in front rises the Rigi, 
Pilatus, Bürgenstock, and almost endless mountain 
peaks, 
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The various stations of Hertenstein, Weggis and 
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Vitzau are called at, and beyond this latter station are | 


two promontories called the Nasen (noses), at which 
point the lake apparently terminates. 
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viewed from the roadway rather than from the railway 
train, and one may drive in an open carriage or walk 
from Amsteg to Góschenen, a distance of twelve miles, 
and from Rodi-Fiesso to Giornico, a distance of fifteen 


LAKE LUCERNE.—VIEW TAKEN FROM STEAMER TRAVELLING. 


The Obere Nase, a spur of the Rigi, and the Untere | 


Nase of the Bürgenstock form the contracted points of 
the lake, and passing through the gap formed thereby, 
. Buochs, Beckenried, and on the opposite bank of the 
lake Gersau are successively reached. 

The latter place is situate in a sheltered site, with 
groups of quaint cottages with overhanging eaves dotted 
over the face of the hillside. 

A crossing to Treib is then made on the opposite bank 
again, in the Canton Uri at the foot of the Sonnenberg. 
Still again the lake is crossed and Brunnen on the east 
bank is reached, the port of the Canton Schwyz and a 
station on the St. Gotthard railway, perhaps one of the 
most delightful little places on the whole lake. 

At Brunnen the south arm of the lake begins, called the 
Urner See, or Lake of Uri. The lake is narrow, perhaps 
its narrowest, at this point. The mountains rise very 
rapidly; the lofty, snow-clad peaks peep through the 
gorges here and there, including the great Uri-Rotstock, 
with its glacier. Rütli and Sisikon are the last two 
stations, and finally Fliielen, the port of Uri, is reached, 
and the station on the St. Gotthard railway. 

Beyond the old church is the small cháteau of 
Rudenz, the river Reuss falling into the lake between 
Flüelen and Seedorf, and the very interesting trip across 
the Lake of Lucerne is completed, and. forms, after leav- 
ing the stuffy railway carriage, a very enjovable and 
much-appreciated diversion. 

Flüelen may be reached from poco by the St. 
Gotthard railway, a line constructed in 1872-89 at a 
cost of 271 million francs, and now the property of the 
Swiss Confederation. This line attains a level at the 
highest point of 3,786 feet above the sea-level, this par- 
ticular point being in the middle of the great tunnel, 
and the maximum gradient is 1 in 40. At some points 
the ascent has been made much more gradual than it 
‚ would otherwise have been by the construction of ш 
tunnels, perforating the sides of the vallev as it were. 
There are four of these tunnels on the south side and 
three on the north side of the mountain. 

This unique railway has altogether eighty tunnels of 
the aggregate length of 28} tales. 324 bridges of more 
than 32 feet span, and very many smaller bridges. То 
he seen more perfectly and examined more carefully 
this interesting line and its various structures should be 


| 


miles. and in во doing may make а more minute examina- 
uon of this truly original line. 

In the train journey the line crosses the Reuss after 
leaving Lucerne, passes through the Allenwindden- 


_ Wesemlin tunnel, emerging on the east side of Lucerne. 


| 


After gradually ascending towards Seeburg, admitting 
of splendid views of the lake, the town, and the Alps, 


15 SCHWEIZERHOF QUAY, LUCERNE. 
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and passing through three tunnels, the line runs high 
up on the west bank of the bay of Küssnacht, opposite the 
Rigi, then calling at several stations, and passing through 
a number of deep wooded cuttings, Arth-Goldau is 
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reached. This village was the scene in 1806 of a terrible 
land slide, which buried four villages. 

The railway traverses part of this scene of desolation, 
and after passing a number of other stations Flüelen is 
reached. 

Without doubt, if one is not pressed for time, the 
passage trom Lucerne across the lake by steamer to this 
point is by far the more preferable route. Railway 
travelling is never very enjoyable, at least not to the 
writer, especially when extended, but in attempting to 
traverse the relatively large distance one is bound to cover 
in such a holiday the railway travelling necessarily 
becomes irksome, and such a diversion as that provided 
by the steamer trip across the Lake of Lucerne is very 
acceptable, apart altogether from the agreeable change of 
view and surroundings. 

The train is again joined at Flüelen, and the Reusstal 
is ascended with the Bristenstock in the background, the 
two Windgillen being seen to the left. 

Altdorf, the next stopping-place, is the capital of the 
Canton Uri, and lies in a rich valley surrounded by stately 
mountains. This little town, with about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, is the traditional scene of the adventures of William 
Tell, the liberator of Switzerland from the Austrian yoke. 

The Scháchenbach, in its natural bed, is now crossed 
near its confluence with the Reuss, and after passing 
Erstfeld the Reusstal contracts and the line begins to 
ascend on the right bank, passing through numerous 
prettily situated little mountain-side village stations. 
Above Amsteg the line pierces a projecting rock, crosses 
the Karstelenbach by a fine viaduct of 147 yards long and 
178 feet high, providing a truly magnificent view, then 
passing through the slope of the Bristenstock by means 
of two tunnels, and across the brawling Reuss by an 
‘iron bridge 256 feet high, the journey continues along the 
left bank of the picturesque Reusstal. 

Traversing what appears to one as an unending variety 
of tunnels, viaducts, long deep cuttings, and skirting the 
hill and mountain sides, the traveller is eventually 
brought to perhaps the most interesting portion of this 
wonderful railway line. | 

Above Gurtnellen, in order to make the ascent more 
gradual, the line passes through three spiral tunnels and 
describes a long double loop. After crossing the Gor- 
nerenbach and the Hagrigenbach and passing through the 
Pfaffensprung spiral tunnel, 1,635 yards long, in which 
the line climbs 115 feet, more tunnels are encountered, 
and a crossing made of the fine bridge over the Meien- 
reuss, a further tunnel and bridge, then the Wattinger 
spiral tunnel, 1,199 yards long, in which 76 feet are 
climbed, still more tunnels, spiral tunnels and bridges, 
and Góschenen is reached after a journey from Fliielen 
of under one hour. 


(To be continued.) 


THE announcement that an illustrated volume of the 
Summer Exhibition will be published in May next by 
authority of the Royal Academy, has caused a large num- 
ber of inquiries to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy, who is now authorised by the Council to 
supply the following particulars: “ Royal Academy Illus- 
trated," which is to be issued bv the authority of the 
Council of the Royal Academy, will be the only annual 
publication containing reproductions of the works of mem- 
bers. Most of the pictures, of which at least two hundred 
will be illustrated, will be reproduced in photogravure. 

Н.М. Boarn or Works have sanctioned a scheme, pro- 
moted by the Cockburn Association, for the provision of five 
Stained glass windows, to the design of Mr. Douglas 
‘Strachan, in St. Margaret's Chapel, Edinburgh Castle. 
The chapel is the oldest, and one of the smallest ecclesiastical 
buildings in Scotland. It is believed to date from the 
middle of the twelfth century, and is associated with the 
name of the saintly Queen of Malcolm Canmore. It was 
Mr. Douglas Strachan, the artist in stained glass, who 
offered to replace the five windows. The one condition he 
laid down was that the Cockburn Association should present 
£36, the cost of three of the windows, to some war fund. 
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THE PAGODA AT KEW GARDENS. 
1х a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Koyal Gardens, 
Kew, “С. D. P." writes: — 

The Pagoda was built in 1761-2 to the design of Sir 
W. Chambers. As originally built, the main roof with 
the ornamental chains and hoops to the terminal pole 
were of copper, double gilded. "The minor roofs were 
covered with nighly coloured iron plates, and ornamental 
dragons crouched at the hip terminals of the roofs. The 
dragons were in wood, and treated with highly coloured 
enamels. These features existed up to about 1820. But 
the iron cover plates of minor roofs and the wooden 
dragons must have perished and been removed soon after, 
when the roofs were slated. 

The severely straight lines of these roofs—now shorn 
of dragons and Eastern colour—was much lamented, and 
in 1845, when “ап expensive scaffold had been erected 
round the Pagoda to paint the wood, &c., point the brick- 
work, and erect a new terminal," Sir W. J. Hooker 
suggested that it was a fitting opportunity to restore the 
original features of the Pagoda by fixing new ‘‘ metal 
or glass ” dragons to the angles of the roofs. This was 
supported by Mr. Decimus Burton, who, however, 
wished to improve on the original design. Не suggested 
that in addition to restoring the dragons the eaves should 
be curved up at the angles, and the roofs covered with 
copper, and that both roofs and brickwork should be 
painted to harmonise better with a Chinese structure. 
Projecting bells were to be hung at the hip terminals, and 
chains were to hang from the terminal pole to the eaves 
of main roof. But the estimated cost of £3,500 for these 
alterations made their execution impossible. Sir W. J. 
Hooker's suggestion to replace the dragons, and so restore 
the Pagoda to the original design was estimated to cost 
£550, and proved also too costly for acceptance. | 

Nothing daunted, he returned to the charge in 1856, 
renewing his suggestion of 1845 for the restoration of the 
dragons, &c., but they were again ''postponed for another 
year, '' and so the Pagoda remains to this day. 

On the occasion of executing the periodic painting and 
repairs at the Pagoda this summer—1915—investigation 
was made to discover the cause of so much rain coming 
through the roof and ceiling. The roof generally was 
found to be covered with copper. It is in excellent con- 
dition, and shows no signs of disturbance or repair since 
its original construction. The pole and its flashing, how- 
ever, were found to be so defective as to need renewing 
at once. . . On taking down the old pole a pencil note 
was found on the lower end, under the roof, recording 
that ''this pole was erected by J. Wickens, August 1, 
]8(?)7." A knot on the top of the third figure made this 
date very uncertain. But fortunately, on uncovering the 
table round the pole at the roof apex, two more records 
were found of the same character, with the definite date 
of 1867. This definitely fixes the date of erection of the 
pole just taken down. А further interesting discovery . 


. was made of a cut in date of August 20, 1825, on the bed 


plate on which the pole stands, and it is fairly certain 
that a new pole would be erected at the same time as 
the insertion of the bed-plate. There is evidence. there- 
fore, that the various terminal poles were erected at the 
following dates: when the Pagoda was new in 176%. and 
in August 1825, June 1345, August 1867, and the last in 
September 1915. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Тик annual general meeting of the Societv of Architects 
was held on Thursdav, the 13th inst.. when the report 
of the Council for the vear ended October 31, 1915, was 
presented for consideration. From it we give the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

At the last annual general meeting the view was ex- 
pressed. by a representative of the general body of 
members, that the Society must be prepared for a less 
favourable report on the next occasion. The Council 
trusts that the members will agree after a perusal of the 
report, that while all the departments of the Society's 
work have been affected by the war, its position both 
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numerically and financially has been not merely main- 
tained, but more firmly established. This has been 
effected by a policy of economy which, while not inter- 
fering with the essential activities of the Society has 
enabled the Council to conserve the individual interests 
of members, especially of those more seriously affected 
by the war than others, to consolidate the Society 8 
resources, and to make what. provision is humanly 
possible for future contingencies. 

Membership.—Twenty-one candidates have been 
elected to membership by ballot of the members, and 
one graduate and six students have been admitted to the 
respective registers by the Council. After allowing for 
deaths, resignations, lapses, removals and transfers, the 
total membership on October 31 was 1,213, made up as 
shown :—Honorary members, 30; retired members, 25; 
members, 1,003; graduates, 7; students, 148. 

Members on War Service.—Up to October 31 infor- 
mation hag been received that ninety-five members, one 
retired member, one honorary member, three graduates, 
and fifty-four students are on active service. The list 
of the names is attached to the report. In this connec- 
tion i& may be noted that very many members are over 
military age or otherwise ineligible. 

Professional Practice: Attendances on Sub-Contrac- 
tors.—As stated in the last report, the Council was then 
in negotiation with the Surveyors’ Institution on the ques- 
tion of the definition of the term ‘* attendance,” the 
proposal being that the sub-contractor shall know pre- 
cisely what services must be performed by him and 
rendered to him. The Council after careful consideration 
of the memorandum was able to approve in principle the 
recommendations of the Surveyors’ Institution, but made 
some suggestions for alterations in detail. These related 
more particularly to descriptive items which it was 
thought might with advantage be summarised in the case 
of small contracts, and set out fully in works of more 
importance. The Council also suggested an additional 
clause relating to the use of scaffolding. After further 
negotiations the Surveyors’ Institution intimated that the 
suggestions made by the Society would be adopted when 
re-issuing the circular on attendances on sub-contractors. 
Full details relating to the matter were published in the 
March issue of the Society’s '' Journal." 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and Rural 
Cottages.—The attention of the Council was called on a 
question of principle to the issue by the Board of a report 
containing designs, specifications and working drawings 
of cottages, which document could be purchased for a 
nominal sum. In the report there was no definite refer- 
ence to the desirability of retaining an architect's services 
in order more fully to attain the object which the 
Advisory Committee had in view. The Council felt that 
the omission would tend to accentuate the feeling already 
existing among some private and publie building owners, 


' that the services of an architect were superfluous in con- | 


nection with work of this kind. It therefore entered a 
strong protest on the point to the Board. The Board's 
reply did not cause the Council to withdraw its observa- 
tions or to change its opinions that an injustice had been 
done to the architectural profession by the publication 
of the report in that form by a Government Department. 

Professional Defence.—The services of the Advisory 
Committee were called in to consider whether & case 
submitted by a member involving an alleged infringement 
of copyright in a design was of such a character as would 
justify the Society in co-operating with the member in 
bringing an action to decide the point in the interests of 
the profession. The case was gone into very fully in all 
its bearings, and the findings of the Committee were 
placed at the disposal of the member concerned for his 
guidance. 

The Practice Committee has been called upon 
frequently to advise members on points of practice. The 
Committee has also had before it points relating to 
matters of professional etiquette. The questions raised 
have shown the desirability of strengthening the disci- 
plinary powers of the Council, and a proposal to this end 


will presently be placed before the members by way of 
a proposed alteration to the Articles of Association. At 
the same time opportunity will be taken to suggest further 
revisions in other ways. 

Standard Documents. Тһе model form of conditions 
of building contract, in the drafting of which the Council 
had the assistance of Mr. W. Valentine Ball, barrister-at- 
law, was the subject of discussion at a members’ meet- 
ing in May. Since then other suggestions for revisions 
have been received from members, and the Council hopes 
it may be possible during the new session to report fur- 
ther progress. There are, however, questions of policy 
as well as of detail which require careful consideration, 
and some time must necessarily elapse before a definite 
announcement can be made. 

In the meantime the Council has drawn up a number 
of forms for use under the London Building Act. 

These forms have been published and may be ob- 
tained from the Society at the price of 3d. each. 

A form relating to a ‘‘ Party Wall or Party Structure 
Award ” is printed in the “ Year Book,” as a basis on 
which such documents might be drawn up. It was 
thought undesirable to publish it separately, as the details 
of the award must be subject to variation in each case, 
but it is hoped the document may be found of service 
in the direction indicated. 

Builders’ Endorsements on Tenders.—The Council at 
the request of the Institute of Builders considered the 
proviso which the members of that body had been 
advised bv their Council to endorse on all tenders for 
future building operations. It is to the effect that the 
tender is based on the rates of wages prior to August 
1914, and that any advance in these rates should be 
added to the contract, and, if necessary, an extension 
of time given for completion. 

'The Council of the Society was unable to approve the 
clause as worded, and suggested that it should be modi- 
fied to provide that the tender is based on the normal rate 
of wages prevailing at the date of sending out the tender. 
Any variations exclusively due to war conditions to be 
adjusted on completion, and the contractor is not to be 
relieved of his obligation to protect himself bv placing his 
orders for materials in the early stages of the contract. 
The architect’s decision on these matters js to be final 
and without appeal. 

Another point raised with the Society by the Institute 
of Builders was the rise in cost of building materials due 
to the war and the desirability from the builders’ point 
of view of getting architects to give favourable considera- 
tion to any claims for extras due to this cause. The 
Council of the Society felt that it was a matter in which 
members should exercise their individual discretion. 

Competitions.—The Council has had under considera- 
tion the particulars relating to architectural competitions 
in the following districts : — 

Southend-on-Sea, Gateshead, Dumfries, Luton, 
Hollowell, Bradford, Walthamstow, Macclesfield, Coven- 
trv, Leicester, Connah’s Quay, Dundalk, Stepney, 
Whitehaven, and York. 

Іп the case of Hollowell, Southend, Macclesfield, 
Coventry, Whitehaven, Dumfries, and York, the pro- 
moters were approached with a view to some of the 
conditions being amended. The members were notified 
in the Journal, and through the professional papers, and 
were asked not to take part in these competitions without 
first ascertaining whether the conditions had been ap- 
proved by the Council. 

The Society vetoed the Gateshead, Southend, and 
Whitehaven competitions, but withdrew their embargo on 
the latter on the promoters conceding the points raised 
by the Society. 

In other competitions, where some of the conditions 
were unsatisfactory and the promoters were unwilling 
to amend them, the Council felt that the circumstances 
were such that it could not do more than call the atten- 


! tion of the members to the points on which it considered 
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the conditions required amendment and leave the matter 


to their discretion. 

The difficulty of dealing with unsatisfactory competi- 
tion conditions is rendered more acute from the fact that 
usually action has to be taken after the conditions are 
published. It seems likely that if the promoters could 
be approached while the matter is in its preliminary 
stages any conflicting views of the parties could be more 
readily reconciled. 

One member tendered. his resignation at the request 
of the Council after taking part in a competition which 
had been vetoed by the Society, and another who had in- 
quired as to his position in the event of his competing 
under similar circumstances on another occasion, with- 
drew from the competition. 

Finance.—The ‘total income for the year is £2,686, 
or £217 less than last year, but the income from sub- 
scriptions, the main source, is £2,190, slightly in excess 
of last year. The drop is principally in the revenue from 
publications, which is less by £129. There is an increase 
in legal fees, mostly for work commenced before the war, 
and including the form of building contract and other 
standard documents. 

The Society has restricted its donations to benevolent 
and military organisations and objects, and there is a 
reduction of £177 in the donation account. The net result 
is a surplus for the year of £326, and a balance carried 
to the balance sheet of £274 against £67 last year. 

The outstanding feature of the Societv’s finances is 
that by effecting economies the Society is ina better posi- 
tion at the end of the first complete year of working 
under war conditions than it was in normal times. There 
is a larger surplus, a larger reserve, and fewer liabilities. 
This position has been attained without diminishing the 
Society's essential activities, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the Council has recognised in a liberal spirit 
the position of those members who have found it impos- 
sible temporarily to continue their subscriptions, either 
while on active service or from other causes directly due 
to the war. The full effect of some of the economies 
made has not yet been felt. 

Hegistration.—The Society’s Parliamentary propa- 
ganda in this direction has been suspended during the 
war. The need of registration in the interest of all con- 
cerned becomes more evident every day. The war itself 
has provided an object lesson in the attitude of the 
Government towards the profession as a body, in placing 
in other hands very much work in connection with war 
contracts which might well have been allotted to archi- 
tects, even if only as some compensation for its action, 
no doubt a very necessary one at the moment from the 
Government point of view of discouraging public and 
private expenditure оп building operations. Until 
architects have a legal status and are properly organised, 
thev cannot expect to receive as a bodv that recognition 
which other protected professions can claim. The efforts 
of architectural bodies in other parts of the Empire are 
all in the direction of statutory registration, and in 
several of the Dominions success has been attained and 
in others the question of registration is still being de- 
bated with a view to further action at an early date. 

In South Africa the Society’s branch is actively sup- 
porting a proposal for the extension of the Transvaal 
Architects’ Act to the Union of South Africa, and has 
undertaken to give the Cape Institute of Architects not 
only moral, but substantial financial support to this end. 
It is stated that in Queensland there is a Registration Bill 
vnder consideration by the Cabinet, and that the Roval 
Victorian Institute of Architects are pushing forward with 
8 Bill based on the lines of the Transvaal Architects' 
Act. Similar steps are being taken in ‘Tasmania and 
South Australia, and registration is understood to be in 
force in New York, Michigan, and Florida. These 
centres are in addition to others which have already 
secured registration. "The list is incomplete, but it serves 
to show how the principle for which the Society has 
contended for so long and is still contending is becoming 


increasingly recognised bv other architectural institutions 
and by those sections of communities having dealings 
with architects. 

Education.—The Council at the commencement of the 
session renewed its permission for the Beaux Arts Com- 
mittee to use the Societv's premises for its meetings. 
and the services of the Secretary and of the clerical staff 
for carrying on its business. The war has affected the 
influx of new members into the atelier, but the work 
has been continued on the same lines as before, although 
under somewhat different conditions. 

Employment Scheme.—The Society is represented on 
the Architects’ War Committee and its subsidiary com- 
mittees, one of the most important of which is the Pro- 
fessional Employment Committee. This body carries 
on its work at the Society 's premises with the aid of the 
secretary and the clerical staff. The work of this com- 
mittee has very greatly developed during the past year. 

The scheme of civic surveys, initiated by Mr. Lan- 
chester, а member of the Committee, has received 
Government sanction and support, and is now a separate 
department. The Council offered the promoters the use 
of the Society’s premises for the survey work, but it was 
evident that the requirements would include accommoda- 
tion for a staff of draughtsmen and investigators which 
it was bevond the Societv's present power to house. 
The work is being carried on at the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
and provincial centres have been also established. Some 
of the work connected with this still falls upon the Pro- 
fessional Employment Committee, but its chief work is 
in dealing with developments of the Society’s original 
proposal for finding temporary paid work for architects 
in distress owing to the war. This usually takes the 
form of measured drawings or descriptive reports on 
many and varied subjects, and is distinct from the 
Government Civic Survey work. It may be remembered 
that as an earnest, of its desire to support the scheme for 
providing paid professional work the Society made a 
donation of one hundred guineas as the nucleus of a fund. 
The members of the Society have since augmented this 
to a total of £175 10s. 3d. 

Generally.—The three main principles which the 
Council has endeavoured to maintain during the year 
in regard to the Society’s domestic affairs are (a) 
economy without loss of efficiency in essentials; (b) con- 
sideration to members in temporary difficulties through 
circumstances caused by the war; and (c) foresight in 
regard to provision for future contingencies. The result 
of following this policy is reflected in the position of the 
Society as shown by the report and statement of 
accounts. 

The Society as a bodv has actively supported to the 
utmost of its power the professional organisations con- 
nected with recruiting, benevolence, and relief work. 

It is with some confidence of its general acceptance 
that the Council presents its report to the members, and 
invites from them a continuance of that co-operation and 
generous support which alone has enabled these results 
to be achieved. 


SOME NOTES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 
Ву В. M. Kearns, Е.5.1. 


Нсховгов of books—many of them being veritable 
cyclopedias—and thousands of articles have been 
written on subjects relating to reinforced concrete. 
These literarv efforts have emanated from all sorts and 
conditions of men—engineers, architects, surveyors, 
expositors of the theory of construction, specialists, 
journalists, and, among others, a panel doctor, The 
latter has contributed some information of vital import- 
ance. Не has announced that reinforced concrete build- 
ings are ‘‘ inimical to the growth of spore-bearing or- 
ganisms,’’ and has expressed the opinion that ** with 
healthier homes we shall become a healthier race and 


* Abstract from a Paper read at the ordinary general meeting 
of the Surveyors' Institution, on January 10 
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a people no longer liable to rheumatism.” We shall 
therefore do well to discuss the subject of reinforced 
concrete. 

In view of the mass of literature describing the 
various “ systems,” and of the theories and bewildering 
formule connected with stresses and strains, the subject 
appears to be particularly dry; but a keen interest in it 
may be aroused if we exercise our reflective faculties in 
attempting to realise all that a reinforced concrete struc- 
ture represents. Гог instance, if we pause to inquire 
ipto the origin and supply of our building materials there 
is unfolded to us the enthralling epic of the soil; from 
which we learn that our ballast and sand (the water- 
worn fragments of pre-existing rocks), the mineral 
products from which the steel rods are made, the chalk 
and clay for our cement, all come to us from a far- 
distant past in obedience to the marvellous law of nature. 
We learn that the solar system itself is involved, and 
that from the earth's planetary relations and the con- 
comitants of night and day, summer and winter, heat 
and cold, arise forces ranging from the terrible upheaval 
of the volcano, from earthquake and hurricane, to the 
soft zephyr and the gentle-flowing stream; all of which 
unite in the ceaseless work of moditving the earth's 
crust—here disintegrating, and there reassembling, 
reconstructing. In this connection it may be noted that 
in assembling our materials and forming reinforced con- 
crete we are working on Nature’s lines, evolving, what 
is very remarkable, a rock-like composition which is 
reputed to be proof against the primary disintegrating 
forces to which I have referred—reinforced concrete, 
when constructed properly, being able to withstand the 
shock of an earthquake and all attacks from fire, wind, 
and water. 

But we must not imagine that reinforced concrete 
will for ever remain untouched by the limiting hand of 
Time; for, according to Cowper, 

““ We build with what we deem eternal rock : 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps.’’ 


If we now turn our attention for a moment to the 
timber—in scaffolding, forms and centering—which is so 
much in evidence during the construction of a reinforced 
concrete building, a mental flight is suggested to the 
spruce-fir forests of Northern Russia, Norway and 
Sweden, or North America. From some far-off mountain 
slope, where the silence is broken bv the swinging axe 
and the crash of falling trees, we may follow the course 
of the logs and spars as they travel on ice or snow, on 
logging railway, or, river- borne, through a panorama of 
pine-clad hills and rolling plains— 


‘ Where the sparkling sunbeams glance 
All across the wide expanse, 
And the ozone in the breezes 
Makes the pulses throb and dance.”’ 


We may follow still further to the swirling waters, 
and the hum and shrieking whirr of sawmills, and then 
across the sea to crowded dock and contractor's yard. 

Passing to the scenes in which our steel reinforce- 

ments are manufactured, we enter the murky atmosphere 
of coalfields and foundries. We may now conjure up 
some lurid pictures of swarthy workers in iron engaged 
on their allotted tasks, and presenting a weird and un- 
canny appearance as, stripped to the waist in many Cases, 
they move to and fro in the fierce glare of furnaces and 
among machinery which is awe-inspiring in its power 
and precision. 

And what of the cement which, after all, is the most 
important factor in the construction of reinforced con- 
crete? What is this wonderful material, inert in itself, 
but which, under the influence of water, exerts a silent 
and progressive force that binds ballast, sand, and steel 
with an interminable grip, thus forming a still more 
wonderful concretion? It is a fine powder known as 
Portland cement, so called on account of its resemblance, 
when employed in forming a rendered surface, to Port- 
land stone, and is made from a mixture of chalk (or lime- 


stone), clay, and water by various processes of drying, 
burning, and grinding. 

For a succinct and lucid definition we must, however, 
go to America. Mr. Jerome Cochran, in *' A Treatise on 
Cement Specifications,’’ gives the following :— 

“ Portland cement shall be defined as the finely pul- 
verised product, resulting from the calcination to 
incipient fusion, of an intimate mixture of properly pro- 
portioned argillaceous and calcareous materials, and to 
which no addition of other material greater than 3 per 
cent. has been made subsequently to calcination. Хо 
slag, pozzolana. sand, nor mixed cements, will be 
accepted under this classification. In other words, the 
cement shall be manufactured of a mixture of argilla- 
ceous and calcareous material in definite proportions, and 
shall contain no furnace slag, gray limestone, hydraulic 
lime, or trash. * 

Having, then, come to a clear understanding in regard 
to Portland cement, we may venture to recul] the fact 
that, although it was invented in 1824, it is only after 
trials and experiments undergone during a period of about 
ninety years that it has reached its present perfect con- 
dition. It 1s significant that the advent of this cement, 
which was destined to have such a far-reaching effect 
on the building world, synehronises very closely with 
that of steam power as a means of locomotion. The 
evolution of Portland cement, and the displacement for 
building purposes of cast-iron, and then wrought-iron, in 
favour of steel, are, indeed, eminently associated with the 
phenomenal prazress in applied science which took place 
during the Victorian era. А hundred years ago, had 
reinforced concrete been initiated in any reliable mode of 
construction, it could not have been adopted for building 
purposes except іп a few districts; for at that time, 
when railways and motor-lorries were non-existent, and 
when a system of canals was advocated for the transit 
of merchandise, the cost of getting the proper materials 
together would have been prohibitive. Now, however, 
owing to the economy effected in the manufacture and 
delivery of cement and steel by the use of steam and 
electric power, ihe adoption of reinforced concrete should 
come within the range of practicability, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but in any habitable portion of the 
globe where there is road or rail. 

I now submit some notes on reinforced concrete 
structures, hoping that they will serve as a basis for an 

edifving discussion. 

Starting with H.M. New Stationery Office, a building 
which has attracted much attention, I quote, with the 
kind permission of the Commissioners of II. M. Office 
of Works, the following extracts from the specification : — 

River or Pit Ballast.—To be free from sand and dust, 
must not contain any traces of calcareous, argillaceous, 
or other foreign matter, and to be broken into various 
sizes, so that all shall pass а $-inch mesh, and be re- 

tained оп a 1-inch mesh. The sand to be screened out 
of the ballast; all passing the 1-inch mesh to be reckoned 
ав sand. 

Sand.—To be freshwater, river, or pit sand, abso- 
lutely clean and sharp, properly graded and varied in 
size; all passing а -inch mesh, and at least 75 per 
cent. passing an j-inch mesh. 

Cement.—The cement shall be Portland (slow setting) 
to comply with the British Standard Specification (1910) 
for Portland cement. The builder is to provide with 
each consignment the maker's certificate of quality, but 
such certificate is not to be taken as conclusive. Such 
tests as the architect may direct will be made from time 
to time, and no consignment is to be used until the 
architect has signified his approval. The builder is to 
deliver consignments in advance for use, so as to permit 
of twenty-eight day tests being made without causing 
delay in the progress of the work. 

Formwork.—The whole of the timber centering, &c., 
used for the formation of concrete work is to be con- 
structed in a solid, rigid, and substantial manner. The 
centres to be so formed that they may be removed in 
portions without shaking or jarring the concrete. To 
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be wrought thicknessed and close-jointed, except where 
walls and ceilings will be plastered, and also to all 
external work where boarding, rough from the saw, and 
close-jointed, is to be used. No part of the centering 
is to be removed until the concrete is thoroughly set, 
and until the consent of the architect has been obtained. 
The formwork is to be thoroughly cleared of shavings 
and rubbish, and must be hosed out before the concrete 
is deposited. 
Сопстеіе.— Го be made ир as follows : — 


Cement 1 ewt. 
Sand 2 cubic feet. 
Ballast . 


To be sufliciently watered and mixed thoroughly, n 
an approved mechanical appliance, to the satisfaction of 
the architect. Test cubes, 6 inch by 6 inch by 6 inch, of 
the concrete are to be mixed by the builder from time tc 
time as the architect may direct. These cubes are to 
have an ultimate crushing strength of 1,800 lb. per 
Square inch at twenty-eight days. The concrete to be 
deposited in lavers not exceeding three inches, unless 
otherwise permitted by the architect, and to be properly 
punned and consolidated. The reinforcement to be com- 
pletely surrounded and covered. No traffic on or over 
the concrete to be permitted until it 18 thoroughly set. 
It is to be protected from frost, inclement weather 
damage, or too rapid drying, and kept well wetted. No 
steel, except binding rods or stirrups, is to be nearer 
than 14 inch to the external face of concrete, except in 
thin floor slabs, where the cover may be reduced to 
3 inch. No concrete to be used which has been left 
standing and begun to set. Floors and roof to be finished 
smooth with a rule. The roof slabs to be laid to fall. 

Granolithic Finish.—The upper half-inch of floors 
(except where otherwise specified) to be formed of one of 
cement to two of approved granite chippings to pass a 
1-inch mesh, and to be free from dust. To be laid while 
the reinforced concrete is green, and to be trowelled off 
within an hour of laying. This surface finish to be in 
addition to the structural part. 

Steel.—To be obtained from firms approved by the 
architect, and to be of such quality as to withstand the 
following tests: The ultimate tensile strength lengthways 
with the fibre is not to be less than twenty-seven tons, 
and no more than thirty-two tons to the square inch. 
Specimen nieces of steel are to be bent cold until the ends 
close over a bar, the diameter of which is the same as 
that of the piece to be tested. The steel rods throughout 
are to be of the exact lengths and diameters shown on 
drawings. No welding or piecing of rods will be per- 
mitted, and they are to be bent where required to tem- 
plates and while cold. After such smiths’ work as may 
be required on the rods has been completed, the steel of 
which they are formed must present a smooth surface free 
from seams, flaws, or cracks. Great care is to be exer- 
cised in the fixing and maintenance—during the placing 
of concrete—of the steel rods in the exact positions shown 
on the drawings, and in securing the links and stirrups by 
which the rods are to be connected together in the posi- 
tions shown for them, so that the position of the rein. 
forcement in the finished structure may exactly corres- 
pond with the position as designed. 

External Finish.—Render the reinforced concrete 
work where exposed externally with Portland cement and 
sand in tlie proportion of one of cement to three of sand, 
3-inch thick, finished with an approved floated face. The 
finishing coat to be applied before the backing is 
thoroughly set. The concrete is to be hacked to form a 
sufficient key for the rendering, and is to be cleaned and 
thoroughly wetted before the rendering js commenced. 

Boiler Chimney.—To be lined to a height of fifty feet 
with approved Staffordshire firebricks laid in fireclay , with 
all joints well flushed up. То have 4-inch air space 
between the firehrick and concrete, ventilated as directed. 
The chimney is to be built clear of the building, as shown 
on drawings. 


Flues.—Smoke flues in chimney-breasts are to be 


formed of terra-cotta pipes ten inches in diameter and 
with butt joints. 

Bills of quantities were prepared, from which a sche- 
dule of prices was made for the adjustment of variations. 
The most important items were, briefly, as follow : — 


At different Per yard 
od cube. 


Excavation from general area over 
site 

Ditto, in pier holes ... 

Planking and strutting ... — . Per foot super. 

Ferro-concrete (steel taken separately) : — 

In footings to columns .. 
In columns to basement and sub-ground 

floors ... 

In ditto to other floors (each floor kept 
separate) 

In sub-ground and ground floor and in 
beams to same ; 

In other floors and in roof (each kept 
separate) 

In external walls at various jos els (one 
item) ... 

In external ditto ditto (one 

In area walls ; 

In chimney and foundations to same 
(one item) 

In bridge (one item) .. 

Steel bars prepared and hoisted (one 


Per yard cube. 


item) 


item) Per ton. 
Formwork :— 
To columns, internal or external (one 
item) . . Рег yard super. 
To floors, including beams (sides of T 
beams, &c., not measured but 
covered bv price) (one item) ... s 


To staircase (measured on girth of 
riser and soffite) | 

To chimney 

To internal and external walls (one 
item) € "T € 

To bridge (one item) s ы 

To retaining walls (measured both sides 
and on the flat) 


T 
To mouldings (excepting to columns) Per foot super. 


I have omitted the prices advisedly. The schedule 
from which the foregoing items were taken does not 
coincide with the “ Standard Method of Measurement ’’ 
now recommended for general adoption, but it answered 
its purpose satisfactorily, and had the '' Standard 
Method '' been framed in 1911, when the erection of the 
New Stationery Office was begun, I doubt, in view of 
the large quantities of materials involved, whether the 
concrete required for this building would have been billed 
'* feet cube ” or the steel in '' pounds.” 

A short time ago I saw the bills of quantities for 
reinforced concrete in connection with a large industrial 
building, and found that the quantities had been prepared 
somewhat on the lines of the “ Standard Method ” from 
complete drawings, showing reinforcements and other 
work. Bills of quantities such as these may be admir- 
able so far as they enable contractors to prepare close 
estimates when tendering, and also in regard to the data 
they provide for the accurate—though, perhaps, un- 
necessarily elaborate—admeasurement of variations; but 
I think they are incomplete if they fail to give the con- 
tractors the total quantity of concrete in ‘‘ cubic vards,’ 
and that of steel in ‘‘ tons." It may be argued that the 
contractors themselves are able to calculate these totals 
from the details given, but it 16 not fair that they sheald 
be called upon to do so, and it would be better for all 
parties if the calculations were made by the quantity 
survevor. If such totals were furnished, in addition to 
the detailed quantities which only should be priced, the 
contractor whose tender is accepted could at once make 
arrangements for obtaining hig materials. Further, it is 
held by estimators that these total quantities are essen- 
tial and important factors in arriving at the detailed 
prices on which the tender is based. The contractors 
would also ascertain the quantity of cement from that 
given for the concrete. On the proportions of 1+2+4 
they would probably calculate at the rate of 1 sack of 
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cement to one-third of a cubic yard of concrete. Thus, 
the number of yards multiplied by three would give the 
required number of sacks of cement; dividing this num- 
ber by eleven (where each sack weighs about 204 lb.) 
the cement would be shown in tons. 

The grand totals to which I have referred would also 
show the ratio of steel to concrete—generally about 
2 cwt. of steel to 1 cubic yard of concrete—from which 
the average cost of the complete reinforced concrete, at 
per yard cube, could be ascertained and, on occasion, 
made use of when measuring for certificates in respect 
of advances. In this connection the surveyor would 
allow about 60 feet super of formwork for every yard cube 
of the finished concrete. 

It may be interesting to note that the proportions 
of the concrete for the industrial building to which I 
have alluded were 1 cwt. cement, 91 cubic ft. of sand 
and 44 cubic ft. of aggregate, as against 1 + 2 4 4, the 
slightly richer brand adopted by the Office of Works. 

(To be concluded.) 


NATURAL DRAWING. 
Ву T. В. Авьетт, F.R.G.S., R.D.S. 


A MEETING of the Royal Drawing Society was held on 
Monday, January 8, in connection with the Conference 
of Educational Associations at London University, Mr. 
Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A., presiding, when Mr. T. R. 
Ablett, Art Director of the Society, lectured on “ Natural 
Drawing.” 

The Chairman, in opening his address, pointed out 
the great use of natural drawing in general education, 
and the way in which the teaching of it has advanced 
during the past years. When he was a boy drawing 
was not taught in the ordinary way in schools at all; 
it was quite a luxury, something for which one paid 
extra. Nowadays drawing is taught almost as much as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Іп those days you 
were given a drawing and told to copy it. This sort 
of drawing lesson was given once a week for half an 
hour—it was of no interest to the pupii, and the result 
was the drawing lesson was shirked whenever possible. 
It was many years before the pupil was given an actual 
object to draw which would interest him. It occurred 
to some people that the method of teaching was quite 
wrong, and amongst these was Mr. Ablett. He said: 
“This is all wrong; you are injuring the child, instead 
of giving him pleasure. Take the object itself and put 
it in front of him and let him visualise it. It is a better 
lesson for him to let him draw the object as he sees it.’’ 
We have to be thankful to Mr. Ablett for what he has 
done. He is practically the pioneer of this work, for 
many years ago Mr. Mundella took an interest in this 
subject and got Mr. Ablett to come to London to teach 
the teachers to educate children on a different system 
to the one they had been using. 

Mr. T. В. Ablett then spoke as follows :— 

Natural drawing, or the snap-shot drawing of images 
left on the mind by sense impressions, is the drawing 
of an individual’s own observations in a way invented by 
himself, and produces the most reliable description of 
the mental pictures which those observations imprint on 
his mind, either directly or by means of association. 

Not only is natural drawing the means of recording 
self-gained information, it also checks off the visualisa- 
tions produced by that information, and so makes them 
more exact for after use bv the practical imagination. 

The Royal Drawing Society calls the attention of 
the educationalist to the fact that this is a natural educa- 
tion of the Righest value, and should be esteemed 
throughout school life as giving increased facility in 
acquiring the more restricted learning which is familiarly 
known as '' book knowledge ’’—+hat is, Nature explained 
as far as we know it. 

We lay emphasis on this because the masters and 


mistresses of schools for general education are often quite 
behind the practical world in realising the important aid 
which drawing gives in acquiring and communicating 
knowledge. . 

Every general teacher must have в clear visualisation 
in his own mind of the object he describes to his pupils. 
Their drawings will show his success or failure both in 
visualisation and verbal description. 

Does not teaching sometimes fall short of its mark 
because it is assumed that when a thing 13 said it neces- 


sarily comes up in the mind of the pupil in the exact | 


form which it took in the teacher's own mind? 

Our experience is that if we arrange a series of 
experiences to produce the same uniform effect, they yet 
produce different visualisations in the minds of those who 
are being tested. 

The Roval Drawing Society is situated in the midst 
of various societies for the promotion of learning, and is 
fortunate enough to have engineers, architects, and other 
scientific men on its Council. They tell us that those 
who succeed best in the various professions are found 
to have good powers of visualisation. 

That sixth sense, the ''sense of shape," is highly 
developed in the successful members of all professions 
dealing with the — concrete—architects, engineers, 
botanists and zoologists, soldiers and sailors, and manv 
others. The images with which they fill their minds are 
exact, and their thinking is therefore exact. 

Words are notoriously deficient in their powers of 
description, and this constantly comes out in the saying, 
'* Words fail to express! ”’ 

A thinker who merely has words for his images is 
greatly handicapped. For this reason general education 
by means of words only is less esteemed than in the past. 

The °“ sense of shape ”’ arises in the infant’s first 
experiments in using its own limbs, and in recognising 
similar attempts in other babes. The movement of 
human beings tells us much, as do the changes of shape 
in the objects with which we are familar. 

When the Roval Drawing Society was in embryo Sir 
Francis Galton discovered that the value of visualisation 
was practically unrecognised, no doubt because drawing 
has been almost entirely neglected in the schools. He 
urged that its development was the most pressing need 
of education. 

The Royal Drawing Society has found out by its 
study of natural drawing, not only the value of visualisa- 
tion, but, what is more important, natural methods of 
developing it. 

In general, our conclusions are much the same as 
those arrived at in other branches of psvchology. 

A. Memory is the power of reinstating the objects 
of past experience (as images) in the order and manner 
of their original occurrence. 

2. The securing of the attention is necessary to the 
training of the memory, for the degree of attention 
directly affects mental retention, recall and recognition 
of images. 

3. Attention is a uniting process because it gives the 
relationship of objects or their parts; in fact, a series of 
connected images. 

This much we have discovered from Elementary 
Snap-shot Drawing. 

Furthermore, Intermediate Snap-shot Drawing has 
given many examples of the important fact 

B. That the images impressed on the senses associate 
themselves one with another. 

Lastly, Advanced Snap-shot Drawing has played a 
most important part in showing 

C. That all other mentat states are but combinations 
of the images of sensations in some form or other, 
especially in connection with the practical imagination, 
emotion and sentiment, literary appreciation, the beau- 
tiful rhythm to be observed in the working of natural law. 

The result of many experiments with natural drawing 
shows that every one of us has a considerable stock of 
visualisations which may be coaxed out by a suitable lead. 
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This 1s especially true of visualisation of scenery which 
has been looked at with interest in past years. 

For example, in my lectures to teachers on the science 
of scenery simple experiments in actual denudation are 
drawn from recollection after thoughtful observation, and 
this practice has great power in reviving mental pictures 
of similar effects observed in former years. 

Curiously enough, this drawing of one's own mental 
pictures is simpler, more expressive, and more dis- 
tinguished in style than that which is attempted with 
a scene actually in view. "This would seem strange if we 
did not prove by other experiments that thoughtful, 
comprehensive knowledge of structure produces the best 
drawing. 

For example, an object looked at without scientific 
method in observation is never as well drawn as when 
carefully felt over without being seen, as in touch 
picturing. We are apt to think we know all about what 
we see, when we do not by any means. 

Both manner and method in observation must be really 
good in order to produce excellent drawing. 

We find that the snap-shot method, by insisting on 
the drawing of each stage of observation from recollec- 
tion—that is, the visualisation of the object when out 
of sight—obtains the best results. 

In other words, we must look and think systernati- 
cally and produce the visualisation so obtained without 
having distracting and irrelevant details in sight, as they 
confuse and distract us from matters of more vital 
importance. 

Visualisations or mental pictures are influenced by 
association with the images of the other senses. The 
young chick who pecks at everything does not peck at 
the cinnabar caterpillar when he sees it for the second 
time, as the image of its unpleasant flavour comes up in 
his sense of taste, and warns him not to try a second 
experiment. 

A curious example of the revival of a sound image is 
shown in the case of a small boy who, when looking at 
& picture of a shipwreck and lightning flashes in the 
storm, asked, '* Why does it not rumble? ” 

Suppose you are awakened in the night by the smell 
of dense smoke, what image comes at once to your 
пипа? 

The Royal Drawing Society has made many ехрегі- 
ments to discover the effect of images of other senses 
on visual images or mental pictures. 

À bunch of violets held to the nose of blindfolded 
boys produced in most cases a drawing of a bunch of 
violets ; but one boy drew a sparrow, because the flowers 
happened to touch his nose, and the sense of touch 
overpowered the sense of smell, for he thought he felt 
feathers, and, being a London boy, a sparrow was the 
bird whose structure he knew best. 

It is very interesting to study the images formed by 
all the senses, as the psychologists say that no thought 
Is possible except in association with a mental image of 
some sort. 

One mental picture will bring up another with which 
it has been associated, and this is the basis of inter- 
mediate snapshot drawing, of which the following is an 
example. 

When a boy stood before a class bending down as 
though ready for auother boy to play leap-frog, the boy 
unseen was better drawn than the bending boy who had 
been in sight. 

We have gone still further afield in the most stimu- 
lating work of advanced snap-shot drawing, for in it we 
excite sentiment and emotion in order to produce visuali- 
sation without any lead being given by an object in 
‘view. 

In this we procure the recall of the images of any or 
-all of the senses. For example: out of sight a door is 
unlocked, and a child's voice is heard saying. “ Don't 
lock me in that dark room; my mother is dead. I'll be 
a good bov.” The door is slammed, and the child then 
says, “Тһе stars are shining, and my mother is up 
there." Then comes a horror-stricken cry, '* What bogie 
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is coming from that dark corner?’’ The child, dying of 
fright, whispers, ‘‘ I knew you would come to fetch me, 
mother. '’ 

Taste and touch can give very exact mental pictures, 
as when luinps of chocolate have been put into the 
mouths of blindfolded boys, who have drawn the shape 
of the lump in good perspective with the name of the 
maker indented on it. 

The sense of touch develops in the babe at a greater 
rate than any other. In his eating, the touch of the 
tongue assists the taste in the identification necessary to 
form an effective image. 

Experiments do not always work out as the results ` 
are foretold. For example, with a strong smell of 
lavender in the room a girl out of sight is heard asking 
a lady, also out of sight, to buy her flowers. The mental 
picture so evolved, when drawn, shows a girl selling violets 
to a fashionable dame. The artist who produced this 
picture said lavender was smelt distinctly, but it was the 
correct thing to say, '' Buy my sweet lavender.” 

Thought transference in drawing measures a teacher's 
capacity in conveying definite visualisation to the minds 
of others. 

The more clear-cut and definite the teacher's visuali- 
sations, the more easily they will be conveyed to the 
minds of others. 

We have had a competition among general teachers 
during the past autumn, and those competing sent us a 
description of their visualisation in the first place, and 
the words or other means which they were to use to 
convey it to the minds of their pupils; then the pupils' 
work was sent in. The most successful set was ob- 
tained by a teacher of geography. 

You will now understand our great interest in natural 
drawing, which is easily the most important, expression 
of the power of visualisation. Our experience has taught 
us that the young are quite keen to use their senses both 
in learning the world around them and in storing up 
those mental pictures and other images which the 
psychologists tell us are the basis of all thought. 

The management of keen observers requires tact; 
it is like personally conducting a tour into a new country, 
in which the members of the party are not at all agreed 
as to where they want to go or what thev want to see. 
Fortunatelv, the vounger members of our 70,000 young 
people are somewhat tied down by inability to walk far 
or talk. still, they have means of expressing their 
feelings, and in their more tranquil states give evidence 
that they are using the vivid senses with which they 
have been endowed to record their sense impressions, 
that is, images, of their surroundings. 

Much as we would like to study all the sense im- 
pressions of voung people, time and circumstance restrict 


‚ 18 to observing the nature of their visualisations, and 


these have much in common. Movement invariably 
leaves its mental picture in the baby's mind, and what 
appear to be wild scribblings to the uninitiated are very 
often the visualisations of curling steam, dashing water, 
flying sparks, and the like. 

The charm of this early work is that it is an entirely 
self-invented means of expressing the mental pictures in 
the baby's mind. He does not get much beyond his home 
environment. At first mental pictures of the home life 
appear in such subjects as the swish of the angry cat's 
tail, soda-water squirting out of the syphon to mix with 
grandmother's milk, the whirl of the sewing machine. 
In walks abroad he sees the puffer with its curling steam, 
but he gets a chimney by and bye, and perhaps a boiler; 
the match-like legs of the horse begin to have a bend 
in them and a hoof at the end; the cat gets a head 
as well as a tail, though still the legs may be very 
indefinite. 

Nothing delights so much as a live animal. 16 is 
curious to note how the young seize on the most dis- 
tinctive feature. Indeed, if they are allowed to draw 
those parts of the animal that strike their fancy first, 
they alwavs want to make a complete picture of him 
with suitable adjuncts before they finish. 
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Fellow creatures begin to interest quite early in life— 
the younger baby’s face when he cries or laughs; father 
digging in the garden; mother carrying letters to the 
post; other children undergoing the ordeal of a bath; 
in fact the remarkable scenes of the home whether they 
pertain to fellow creatures or to animals, come out as 
depicted visualisations, more complete in each year of 
advance in age, by increasing in accuracy of detail. 

It depends on the home as to the range of distinct 
visualisations. The sporting parent gives a bias in 
favour of horses and dogs; the farm—hay-making, har- 
vesting, sheep shearing, and the like, 

Town life gives us buildings, tramcars, motors, the 
cbildren of the nursery, the recreation. grounds, and 
sometimes the street arab himself. 

To watch this bias in a particular direction is full 
of interest as showing the natural disposition. of the 
child. О 

Girls differ from boys іп being more appreciative 
in their drawings of home life. This year one illustrated 
the fact that in winter they ‘‘get up at night," or go to 
bed with a candle. Boys give special attention to the 
big machinery of the world—the engines, ships, etc. 
There is no great difference between bovs and girls, 
however, in the love of animals. 

To review the information which we have gained 
from these studies, it would seem that the drawing cf 
pictures or pretty patterns for sale, in spite of a prevalent 
popular belief, is the lesser part of the influence which 
drawing exercises on our mental activities. 

Firstly and undoubtedlv it aids the growth of the 
power of visualisation bv making more precise and accur- 
ate our mental pictures. 

It only remains to point out in what way young 
people who develop this power at school may make use 
of it in the work of their after life. 

The botany, zoology, nature study, geography, 
geology, mathematics and chemistry, which are now so 
well taught in schools, require the drawing that is help- 
ful in storing up correct visualisations for use not only in 
examinations, but by those who become doctors, lecturers, 
or school teachers. 

A mind filled with mental pictures of our fellow 
creatures is the better able to give living teaching in 
history or literature, or to illustrate with true sentiment 
books of romance, of home life, travel, or the more 
worthy episodes of country life. | 

Natural decorative composition сап be utilised to 
make pleasing patterns, which tell as designs for invita- 
tion cards, covers of magazines, and the many other 
ways of introducing a worthy object to those whose sup- 


port is necessary for the successful working out of that 
undertaking. 


Expert draughtsmen who can understand and show 


the meaning of structure are welcomed bv scientific men 
in every profession, for these require exact and well 
thought out drawing. 

Drawing is the best, and indeed onlv, language for 
conveying a vast amount of knowledge—at the beginning 
of life as well as in the years of maturity. 

We have various means of aiding this. 

All diligent pupils can pass the various stages of the 
Society’s school examination. Many get the full school 
certificate by gaining Honours. 

Some obtain a fine exhibition record, which is duly 
set forth on a саға which the king himself praised for 
its artistic beauty. 

Encourgement is given to clever pupils to work on 
for the Teacher-Artist Certificate. 

Those who are suecessful as artists and teachers are 
elected members of the Royal Drawing Society, and are 
entitled to put ** R.D.S.” at the end of their name, by 
our Memorandum of Association. 

Thus the whole of our work forms a graduated series 
of steps in training that will surely satisfy the Teachers’ 
Registration Council itself. 


This training, іп being natural, is like that which 
developed the most successful epoch in the art of the 
world. 

The history of Art demonstrates this. and likewise 
shows that to copy the conventions of other artists is to 
lose touch with nature itself. 

Nature is always superior to those who endeavour 
to fathom its beauties or its mysteries. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Thompson: I am a teacher of engineering draw- 
ing and am rather interested in this lecture from that 
point of view. A lot has been said about engineering. 
You say you find that the best students of engineering 
are those who have been trained in that wav, who look 
for details, and not in copying drawings. In the early 
stages of education in that particular wav a great deal of 
harm was done by allowing students simply to copy 
drawings. and since the newer system has been adopted 
they make parts themselves, 

І should like to ask this question. Is the student 
under this system to be left entirely alone, or how lar is 
the instruction to go—how far is the student to be led ? 
Mr. Ablett: The student is not to be left entirely 
alone. There are many boys who are keen on machines, 
and in studying them there will be times when there is 
something they do not understand, that they want certain 
information about. Then is the teacher's opportunity 
to give that information. The teacher need not over- 
burden the young people by giving much more than they 
can digest. The important thing is to give help at the 
right moment. There will then come a time when 
further information will be wanted. Roderic Hill began 
to draw engines at the age of two. He was very en- 
thusiastic, and his father, who is a mathematical pro- 
fessor, helped him; but he was so keen that if he was at 
a station and he saw an engine which he did not quite 
understand he would walk on to the platform and examine 
the engine for himself. 

_ Perhaps Mr. Maginnis, who is an engineer, шау be 
able to help vou further in this matter. 

Mr. J. P. Maginnis, А.М.Т.С.Е., M.LE.E.: I have 
examined a good many of the mechanical drawings which 
have come to the R.D.S., and find that in many cases 
the boys are not really taught what they are drawing. 
They perhaps make drawings from a gas-engine or other 
piece of machinery, but thev are not taught to scale them 
properly, to give each part its true value: they put a 
square where they ought to put a hexagon, they draw 
the screw threads from the left hand instead of from the 
right hand, and so оп. А teacher who knew his work 
could easily put the boy right. А teacher in а general 
school will not teach the boy everything. I am not 
above learning; I feel every day I can learn something. 
The school teacher who teaches mechanical drawiug can 
help the boy in the elements without trying to go into 
the science of the machinery. Drawing, to my mind, 1s 
absolutely essential to the engineer. I was once asked 
by a small boy, the son of a clergyman, what was the 
use of the drawings of machinery. He could not see any 
use. [explained to him that when his father wrote his 
sermons he put his thoughts down on paper, and ex- 


pressed himself that way. The engineer puts his 
thoughts down on paper in the manner of lines. If that 


drawing 13 passed on to another person who can read it 
no writing is needed to explain it. | 

The value of snap-shot drawing to an engineer is 
almost infinite. I go into a workshop and look at a 
complicated piece of machinery, note the different parts. 
and months afterwards I сап sketch that machine and 
remember to this day the details of the machinery because 
I made a drawing of it. The best wav of impressing a 
topic on one's mind is to write it in words or, better still, 
in drawing. I therefore hold that the system of the 
R.D.S. is doing work in the right direction. I have 
watched its proceedings for several years, and take & 
very keen interest in it. I do not know whether I have 
satisfied Мг. Thompson. 
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Mr. Thompson: If a boy cannot do a task that is set 
him, must the teacher make him do it over and over 
again until he can do it? My impression of your method 
is that the boy should be left to find out things for 
himself. | 

Mr. Ablett: It is a question of practical teaching. 
Sir Oliver Lodge said this afternoon that the worst thing 
a teacher can do is to give an impossible problem to the 
student. Give him a problem that he can work through 
successfully. If he cannot do a thing, get back to a 
subject that he can manage. І myself, if I find that I 
have given an impossible subject, I go back and give 
something possible to the student, something within his 
scope. Then I know I can succeed if it 1s worked out 


properly. 


SHEFFIELD HOUSING SCHEMES. 
Tug Estates Committee of the Shemeld Corporation have 
decided to erect 261 houses at Wincobank for the accom- 
modation of munition and other workers at the East End 
of the city. 

The Emergency Sub-Committee which was appointed 
to deal with the question reports that the scheme for 
providing 285 houses on the High Wincobank Estate has 
been reduced to 261 houses, and the Sub-Committee have 
obtained a tender from 3 number of local builders, acting 
in combination, for the erection of such 261 houses for 
the sum of £75,000, the houses to be completed as to 127 
in three months, up to 200 in four and a half months, 
and the whole to be ecompléted by July 31 next. 

This tender shows an appreciable increase beyond 
the prices paid by the Corporation for similar houses 
before and since the war, and under these circumstances 
the Government were asked, through the Ministry of 
Munitions, to make a substantial contribution towards 
the cost. After several interviews and correspondence, 
the Ministry made an offer of 20 per cent. of the total 
cost of the erection of the houses and 20 per cent. of the 
cost of the street and sewer works, and other expenses, 
estimated to cost £11,500. 

The City Treasurer reports that this contribution is 
not sufficient to cause the rents of the houses to meet 
all outgoings. The Sub-Committee, however, consider 
that in the special circumstances of the case it is de- 
sirable that the houses should be erected, and they there- 
fore recommend that the tender of the Sheffield con- 
tractors above referred to be accepted. They also recom- 
mend that the necessary street and sewer works be car- 
ried out. 

The statement of the City Treasurer shows that if 
48 of the houses are let at 6s. per week, 21 at 8s. 2d. 
per week, and 12 at 8s. 9d. per week, and the money 
for the land and houses was borrowed for 60 years, 
and for the sewers and street works for 22 years, there 
would be a deficit of £966 135. 3d. for 22 years and 
£272 8s. 7а. for 38 years. | 

Sheffield is about to have spent at least £259,697 
within the city for the housing of munition workers. Of 
this quarter of a million the Government will find 
£201,997, leaving the city to raise the comparatively 
small balance. The figures are made up as follows: 

Temporary dwellings £184,697 
Wincoblank houses oe T 76,0C0 

Plans and specifications have been prepared by the 
City Architect, and approved by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, for the erection of temporary dwellings, consisting 
(in each case) in part of houses and partly of hostels and 
colony blocks, on sites near Petre Street, at Tinsley, and 
near Tyler Street, Brightside. These sites are estimated 
to provide accommodation for 4,631 workers. 

For this work the following contracts have been 
entered into by the Lord Mayor and Town Clerk, repre 
senting the Corporation on behalf of the Minister of 
Munitions, in accordance with the latter's request: 
Messrs. R. Costain & Sons, Liverpool, £42,585; Messrs. 
F. D. Cowieson & Co., Glasgow, £50,520; Mr. F. T. 


Walker, Sheffield, £49,647; Messrs. Dawson & Jones 
(Sheffeld), Ltd., £41,945. 

Other expenditure will, of course, be incurred in 
respect of water and gas supply and roads and sewers, 
&c. 

The whole of the cost of these three temporary hous- 
ing schemes will be defraved by the Government, bit 
the services of the officials of the Corporation in relation 
thereto will, as previously arranged, be given without 
charge. 

'The Sub-Committee also express the hope that further 
accommodation for munition workers will be provided by 
the adaptation of existing unoccupied premises in Shef 
field. The work is now being carried out by Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, in conjunction with some of the principal 
armament firms in the city. 


' RAPID BUILDING, 

Ох Tuesday last the Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
of America erected the larger of two temporary buildings 
the Company have presented to the Y. M.C.A. for the 
duration of the war, situated upon a site in Buckhold 
Road, Wandsworth, ‘In the record time of ten hours on 
previously prepared concrete foundations. There were 
present, Mr. Ogilvy, representing the У.М.С.А. ; repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Raymond Unwin; the Ministry of Muni- 
tions (Explosives Department); “Тһе Architect,” and 
Technical Journals, Ltd., also Mr. В. Shield, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Edwards, Mr. W. Brow, Mr. H. P. Alton, Mr. H. 
Farquharson, and Messrs. Black, Gardner, Robins, and 
Stevens, who were received by Mr. James M. Lawrie, 
the London manager for the Company, in the smaller 
building which was erected last week. The large build- 
ing measures 64 feet by 20 feet and 7 feet 10 inches 
high to the eaves. The buildings are sent in sections 
in crates complete in every detail, including the frame, 
trusses, ribs, doors, windows, straining bars and tools 
ready for immediate erection. 

The sections are each 4 feet by 7 feet 10 inches 
in stamped steel having four panels bossed on each, 
and are fixed together, internally, by means of wedged 
pins fitting into tenoned tee-pieces at regular intervals 
on the vertical sides of the panels. The bottom edges 
are fixed to a plate running horizontally in the concrete 
base by means of screws, while the head is splayed to 
receive the steel-roofing sections, which are alternated 
in twelve and six feet lengths with an ingenious water- 
proof interlocking connection. The trusses are braced 
both horizontally at sides and diagonally from top to 
bottom of each at centres. 

Finally the flooring is fixed upon joists spiked flush 
with the sole plate, and where required the building | 
is lined and ceiled internally. 

The structure was commenced at 9.30 a.m., and the 


four walls, trusses and bracing were completed by 


3.30 р.м., and by sunset the workmen were well on 
with the roofing. The various representatives expressed 
themselves intensely interested with Mr. Lawrie's de- 
monstration of what is really a remarkable innovation, 
having a real portability—inasmuch as it can be taken 
down as easily as it is erected and removed away, or 
to another site—while the reduction of time, labour and, 
therefore, the cost involved in the erection of temporary 
buildings for war and other purposes very much appealed 
to them. * 

The hall is proposed to be used immediately as a 
rest hut for the East Surrey Regiment, and concerts 
and lectures are in course of arrangemené under the 


auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 


Амоха the openings now found for women in places 
previously filled by men is that of employment as tracers in 
drawing offices. A course of training of this kind has been 
in operation at the London County Council Shoreditch 
Technical Institute for some months, and about fifty women 
have undergone training. 
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IKIN & EADS, LTD. 


47/57 Marylebone Lane, London, W, 


Write for descriptive pamphlets of the above specialities. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.O. 


CALL AND SEE ABOVB APPARATUS IN ACTION. 
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THE NEW TRANSPARENT WATERPROOFER FOR BRICKWORK 
ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTO.. 26. PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 


KINNEAR on eı ounce SHUTTERS 


For Tramcar Depots, 


Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
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` Fitted with 4 KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS | 
Бу ARTHUR L. GIBSON & | COMPANY. RADNOR Works. TWICKENHAM. r 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
MANCHESTER : 33, Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79, West Regent Stresi. 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.) 
Architects and Munitions of War. 


Sig,—The Royal Institute has been informed by the 
Ministry of Munitions that there is a serious deficiency in 
the supply of skilled men for work in munition factories, 
and that this deficiency is particularly marked in respect 
of tool-setters. The demand for such skilled workers is 
altogether greater than the supply at the present time, con- 
sequently it is imperative that suitable men should be 
trained at once for the extremely accurate work ef setting 
up automatic and semi-automatic tools. It is necessary to 
train men for this purpose to a very high degree of accuracy. 
In the case of the manufacture of machine-guns the limits 
are in the neighbourhood of one ten-thousandth part of an 
inch. 

The experience gained from the professional men who 
are already assisting in this work proves that the most suit- 
able men to be trained are of the more highly educated type. 
Arrangements have accordingly been made by the Ministry 
of Munitions for training men of this type. Such men 
will be given a course of training lasting two or three 
weeks, during which they will be paid £2 a week, and thev 
will then be drafted straight into factories where they are 
most urgently required, and where they will be paid the 
standard rate of wages for the district for tool-setters. 
This rate varies from £3 10s. à week to £5, according to 
the district. 

The Selection Committee of the Architects! War Com- 
mittee have been informed of this need, and have the matter 
before them in connection with the War Service forms of 
‚ those architects who are over military age or unfit for 
military service.— Yours, &c., 

ERNEST NEWTON, 
President R.I.B.A., Chairman Architects’ 


January 8, War Committee. 


Scottish Sculptors. 


SIB,—lt is proposed to place on view at the forthcoming 
annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy (open 
from May 6 to September 2) a selection of the works of 
deceased Scottish sculptors. 

As the productions of those sculptors have, in the course 
of years, got widely scattered, the President and Council 
would feel greatly obliged if anyone, or any secretaries of 
institutions owning or having knowledge of works by the 
undernoted, which might be available for such a purpose, 
would kindly communicate with Dr. Pittendrigh Macgilli- 
vray, R.S.A., here, or at Ravelston Elms, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, defining in each case the material used. 

The sculptors referred to are: — 


James Tassie. Clark Stanton, R.S.A. 


William Tassie. W. Calder Marshall, 
Samuel Joseph, R.S.A. R.A., H.R.S.A. 
Laurence MacDonald, | D. W. Stevenson, R SA. 

H.R.S.A. George A. Lawson, 
John Henning, H.R.S.A. H.R.S.A. 


Patric Park, R.S.A. 


John Mossman, Н.К S.A. 
Alex. Handyside Ritchie, 


George E. Ewing. 


A.R. S.A. | James Fillans. 
William Brodie, R.S.A. Alexander Brodie (Aber- 
T. Stuart Burnett, deen). 

A.R.S.A. 


Thomas Campbell. 
George Macallum. 


Sir John Steell, R.S.A. 
John Hutchison, R.3 A. 


—Yours, &c., | Wa. D. M‘Kay, Secretary. 
Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh: January 7, 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


ENGLAND. 
Dorset. 
Weymouth.—No. 30 St. Thomas Street: additions and 
alterations. Mr. G. A. Andrews, architect, 157 Dor- 


chester Road. Mr. J. A. Parsons, Ltd., contractor, 
Royal Hotel Yard (£691). 


EssEx. 


Braintree.—Two pairs of villas, Chapel Hill, for Mr. E. 
Warren. 
Manor Works: additions, for Messrs. Lake & Elliott. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Blackburn.—Weslevan Church: school and chapel altera- 
tions and improvements. 

Black pool.—Garage, Beechfield Avenue, for Mr. C. E. 

Tatham. 

Garage, Lytham Road, for Mr. J. H. Birtwistle. 

Four houses, Brierley Avenue, for Mr. T. Brierley. 

Six houses, Brierley Avenue; also houses and shop, 
Leckhampton Road. Mr. J. Hodgson, builder, 
Malbourne Street. 

Two houses and two garages, Read's Avenue. Mr. J. 
Whiteside, builder, No. 48 Buchanan Street. 

Four houses, Grange Road. Mr. E. Mason, builder, 
Broughton Avenue. | . 

Two houses, Ripon Road, for Mr. J. Palmer. 

House, Victoria Terrace: additions, for Miss Cooper. 

Laundry, Johnson Road: additions, for Mr. E. 
Whiteley. 

Stables, Bloomfield Road, for Mr. J. Cardwell. 

Chorley.—Public baths (£10,600). Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Howard, architects, R.I.B.A., 88 Mosiey Street, Man- 
chester. 

Clitheroe.—Proposed Council 
Henthorn Roads. 

St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea.—Proposed floral hall, in the Ash- 
ton Garden. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Lincoln.—'* Recruiting Sergeant " p.h., The Straight and 
Well Lane: rebuilding. 

Warehouse, Spa Buildings: reconversion into house, 
for Mr. H. K. White. 
Moulding shop, Foster Pit, for Mr. R. Acton. 

Skegness.—Miners' Home (£10,000). Mr. Р. B. Houfton, 
architect, Market Place, Chesterfield. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

East Cramlington.—P.M. Church. 

Ash, architects, 14 Grey Street. 
SOMERSET. 

Flax Bourton.—Long Ashton Union Workhouse: addi- 
tions and alterations to school buildings. Mr. Hine, 
architect (£10,500). 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Cannock.-—-Mission Church: proposed enlargement. 
SUSSEX. 
Eastbourne.—No. 2 Elms Buildings: addition, for Swift 
Beef Company. Messrs. Mark Martin & Sons, 
builders, 1 Cornfield Terrace. 
** Prince of Wales’’ Inn, Seaside Road: 
alteration. Mr. W. Bassey, architect. 
“Central ’’ Cinema,” Seaside Road: proposed altera- 
tion. Mr. A, Ford, architect, 7 Gildredge Road. 
* Durley," The Avenue: addition. Мг. P. D. 
Stonham, architect, 58 Grove Road. Messrs. Bodle 
& Addison, contractors, 1 Langney Road. 

“Elm Tree," The Goffs: addition. Mr. G. Jen- 
nings, Ltd., builders. 

Two houses, Charlston Road. Mr. S. Box, architect, 


schools, Chatburn and 


Messrs. Harrison & 


proposed 


A.R.I.B.A., 894 Terminus Road. Mr. A. V. 
MeCann, contractor. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Churwell.—Five houses, Granny Avenue. Mr. T. A. 


Buttery, architect, 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds (also at 
Morley). Separate trade contractors (£1,320). 
Harrogate. —Nos. 10 and 104 James Street: additions and 
alterations. Mr. A. A. Gibson, architect, 5 Prospect 
Crescent. 
Hull.—Newland Avenue: additions, for Mr. R. Foster. 
Neptune Street: additions, for St. George Motor 
Engineering Company. 
Bournemouth Street: additions, for Needlers, Ltd. 
Store, St. Silas Street, for Alpine Companv, Ltd. 
Southowram.—W arehouse, for Mr. J. C. Bottomley. 


WALES. 


Maes-y-cwmmer.—School, Hengoed. 
architect, County Hall, Cardiff. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen. —'' The Residence," Spital: alteration, for the 
Church of Scotland Institutes of Pastoral Training. 
Premises, George Street: additions, for the Northern 
Friendly Society. Mr. J. Cameron, architect, 
381 Union Street. 
Rathven.— Parish Hospital: proposed extension. 


Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
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Concrete can be effectively 


ceunteracted by Trus-Con | 


Waterproofing Paste 


ООМОЕМТНАТЕО. 


The leading experts of modern building 
Science recognise that the porous nature 
of concrete requires the addition of a 
waterproofing compound where water or 
dampness is to be resisted. 


This renders the concrete impermeable 
and therefore develops its full efficiency 
as a permanent building material. 


By simply mixing Trus-Con Paste 
Concentrated with the gauging water 
you have the most economical and effi- 
cient way of securing this compound— 
and consequently, of permanently water- 
proofing the entire mass. 


There is no uncertainty with Trus-Con Paste. 
It should always be used for foundations, dams; 
tanks, reservoirs, or any concrete structures where 
waterproofing is essential or even desirable. 


We shall be glad to show any Architect or 
Engineer how ‘he use of Trus-Con Waterproofing 
Paste saves 40% of the cost of Waterproofing. 


Trus - Con 


WATERPROOFING 


Paste-coNcENTRATED. 


Saves 40% of tho Cost 
of Waterproofing. 


WE WANT ro HEAR FROM YOU 


on all your Water-proofing and Damp-proofing 
Problems. Our erpert service is at your . 
| command without any obligation on your part. 


WRITE US - TO-DAY. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES, 
15 Central House, Kingsway, 
Гохром, W.C. 


Telegrams : 
" Birwaljas London.” 


Telepbone: 
4320 Regent. 


POROSITY 


THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE DPODVCTS 


EN 
TILE LULA 


| SOVND MATERIAL AND 


| ORIGINAL DESIGN = AT 
| COMPETITIVE PRICES 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Save hundreds of pounds by using 


The National Patent 


CHECK-ACTION 
Time Recorders 


to automatically check their workinen's time. 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 


They Save Mistakes. They Save Time. 

They Save Dieputes. They Save Money. 

These Recorders will register time for the correct 

day only. Refuse all Kecorders without Patent 
Check Action. 


THE NATIONAL TIME RECORDER CO. 
Largest Time Recorder Makers in the Kingdom. 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS : 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 38.5. 


Tel. No.: Hop 918. Tel. Add.: '"Natrecord, London.” 
Branch Offices: Birmingham, Manchester & Glasgow. 


Bell’s Patent Steam Outlet 
for Washing Coppers 


~ SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE. 


ы”, 7, KX | ` 3/6 each of all Ironmongers. 


Adaptable to all 
Coppers. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


DOORS AND SHUTTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
IN BRONZE, STEEL AND WOOD. 
Contractore to the British and Foreign Governments. 


ames 


SPECIALITY: 
FIRE-RESISTING SHUTTERS. 
THE WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER CO. 


66 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 8.W. 
TELEGRAMS: "PHONE f 


SHUROLTER, SowrsT. ГТокром." 104 VICTORIA. 
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| REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

‘Tue publication of the Regulations made under the 
provisions of Section 23 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act 1909, with respect to the construc- 
tion of buildings wholly or partly of reinforced concrete, 


naturally directs attention with particular emphasis to 
this method of building. These regulations were made 
by the London County Council on July 6, 1915, con- 
firmed at the meeting on July 13, 1915, and the com- 
mon seal of the Council was affixed on the 16th of the 
same month. The regulations were finally approved and 
allowed by the Local Government Board on Septem- 
ber 8, 1915, and came into force on the first day of the 
present year. 

Although the regulations apply only to the County 
of London, it is more than probable that they will be 
adopted throughout Great Britain, because they contain 
the most detailed requirements of any official regulations 
in the world, and because they have also received the 
approval of the Local Government Board. This approval 
will almost certainly induce local authorities through- 
out the British Isles who may intend to apply for loans 
upon buildings of reinforced concrete construction to 
follow the regulations which the Local Government 
Board have already approved. Hence the influence of 
these model regulations is likely to be far-reaching, and 
so will concern not only practitioners in the County of 
London, but architects and engineers throughout the 
kingdom. 

Reinforced concrete construction has already esta- 
blished its position in England, particularly for buildings 
of utilitarian character, bridges, warehouses, factories, 
and even for structures in which utilitarian considera- 
tions are not of such primary consideration, churches, 
Schools, and other erections. Indeed, we may be said 
io have well passed the threshold of the cement and steel 
age of construction. 

It is well to consider some of the peculiar character- 
istics of this latest newcomer amongst methods of 
construction їп order to realise its effect upon the art 
of architecture. Perhaps the most salient of these 
characteristics is the monolithic nature of a building of 
reinforced concrete. It would be entirely foreign to this 
nature to treat the external surface of such а building in 
the manner favoured by many architects when they are 
endeavouring to give a picturesque aspect to a modern 
house, by following the steps by which many an old 
building has attained that character by differentiation in 
the use of material, and employ a combination of brick, 
stone, plaster, half-timber and tile-hanging on different 
parts of the same structure. The monolith connotes 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, January 24. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XIV., on “Belgian and Dutch Renaissance Architecture 
(1500-1900),” by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 
4.30 р.м. 


Wednesday, January 26. 


.. 


University of London: The first of six lectures оп “ War 


Memorials," by Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., at University College, Gower Street, W.C., 
at 5.30 р.м. 


National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland: Annual General Meeting at Holborn 
Restaurant, at 10.30 a.m. 


Thursday, January 27. 


British Museum: University Extension Lecture XV., on 
“ Roman Architecture (в.с. 100—л.р. ӚС0),” by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B. A., at 4.50 р.м. 


Friday, January 28. 
Civic Arts Association: Public Meeting at the Mansion House, 


unity and breadth of expression, and these qualities a 
reinforced concrete building must possess if it is to be 
artistically satisfying. 

A second characteristic of reinforced concrete is its 
suitability for cantilever projections, a characteristic 
which has already proved of immense value in many 
utilitarian structures. There is scarcely any limit, in 
reason, to the possibilities of reinforced concrete canti- 
levers. Oriels and corbelled features of all kinds can be 
appropriately introduced without any of the hidden 
subterfuges employed in masonry, from the inverted 
arch or oak timber tailing down of medieval times to 
the rolled steel joist of our own. The same quality 
renders possible in planning the placing of walls over 
voids to an extent, without extravagant cost, to which 
the favourite resource of the unskilful planner, the 
rolled-steel joist, possesses, relatively, a truly puny 
potentiality. 

Another characteristic of reinforced concrete con- 
struction is that its economical employment usually 
implies a structure of two distinct elements—a skeleton 
framework of weight-carrying members, beams and 
pillars, and a filling-in between these of panels of very 
considerably less thickness, the relative diminution of 
which may be gathered from the fact the regulations of 
the London County Council permit that '' any external 
enclosing walls of reinforced concrete between such. 
pillars may be of any thickness not less than 4 inches, 
provided that such enclosing walls are designed and 
constructed in accordance with these regulations to resist 
any loads and pressures they may have to carry." It 
may be noted that there is no restriction as to the form 
or shape of the enclosed panels in the external walls; 
they may run from top to bottom of the facade; thev 
may be narrow or long, due consideration being, of 
course, given to the necessary beams from pillar to pillar 
that the exigencies of weight-carrying in the structure 
may demand. 

A question that will tequire much careful considera- 
'tion from the architect who desires to engraft an artistic 
| conception upon his reinforced concrete building will be 
the treatment of surface. Не will scarcely be content 
to leave the concrete аз it appears when the form-work cr 
‘shuttering is removed. No doubt enthusiasts for so- 
called truthful building, if any such remain from the 
disciples who imbibed or have inherited the tradition of 
ithe nineteenth-century Gothic revival, would be disposed 
to contend for such procedure, on the plea that any 
| covering-up or modification of the crude ooncrete surface 
‘would be deceptive and untruthful; but most of us 
nowadavs have learnt the lesson from Nature that the 
‘clothing of skeleton construction is her universal method 
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of providing not only protection, but pleasurable 
sightliness. 

The variety of treatments that may be accorded to the 
surface of crude concrete is already of considerable 
extent, and doubtless, as we become more familiar with 
the use of reinforced concrete, many more will be 
evolved. We may, by the use of the scrubbing-brush or 
the sand-blast, remove part of the external coating of 
cement, leaving the particles of '' coarse material ’’ ex- 
posed and clean. For still stronger effects, some of these 
particles may themselves be removed, though such 
removal must not deprive the reinforcement of the mini- 
mum of ‘‘ cover ” that the regulations require. Possibly 
such surface treatment would not offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the iruthful building school. Covering or 
clothing the crude concrete admits of a limitless range 
of opportunity from whitewash or rough-cast to the 
costliest of marbles, and somewhere within this range 
will probably be found the most numerous experiments 
in the artistic treatment of reinforced concrete surfaces. 
We should be inclined to omit from the lst of suitable 
covering materials those of metal, as they are in the 
essence of their nature too greatly divergent from that of 
concreie and also present many difficulties in the manner 
о: attachment. 

In the working of reinforced concrete there are certain 
precautions that are essential if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained from its use. One of the most important of 
these forms the subject of the first of two ''Notes ” 
which are appended to the L.C.C. publication of the 
regulations. “Тһе efliciency of reinforced concrete con- 
struction greatly depends upon continuous supervision 
being given to the execution of the work to ensure that 
the regulations are uniformly complied with." This 
undoubtedly, presuming the completeness and the 
correctness in respect of mathematical accuracy of the 
regulations, 1s of prime importance, but the continuous 
supervision needs to go further and must ensure also 
careful and accurate workmanship in all operations of 
reinforced concrete construction. It 1s useless by means 
of regulations and correct calculations to provide for the 
necessary amount and right position of the steel reinforce- 
ment, if this is allowed to be disturbed from its intended 
alignment by careless workmanship. No amount of 
mathematics will render reinforced concrete safe if the 
“ effective depth ’’ of a beam is reduced by а careless or 
clumsy workman. The continuous supervision. must 
ensure that careful workmanship which at all stages is of 
paramount importance. 

Some other necessary precautions are, in our opinion, 
insufficiently recognised by the L.C.C. regulations. 
Thus, Section 5 very rightly requires that ** No part of the 
reinforcing metal in a building shall be used for conduct- 
ing electrical currents." The action of electrolysis upon 
reinforcing metal in a building 13 a subject of which our 
knowledge is at present limited, but at least sufficient 1s 
already known to point to a very possible danger, and 
every precaution should be taken to prevent the 
electrolytic action of fugitive and escaping electric 
current. 

The regulations do not, we think, emphasise sufh- 
ciently the necessity of caution in the removal of form- 
work or centering. There are no stipulations as to the 
time at which this may or should be done. The only 
possible suggestion lies in the requirement of Section 172 
that ‘‘ Loading tests shall not be made until the expiry 
of ninety days from the date of laying the concrete." In 
a recent number of ‘‘ The Architect ’’ we gave an extract 
from a bulletin of the experimental laboratory of Illinois 
University, which showed clearly the important. influence 
upon the increment of strength during the hardening of 
concrete exerted by temperature. This influence also 
affects the compressive resistance of concrete at various 
periods as required by Sections 159 to 162 of the regula- 
tions, but no recognition of that influence appears. 

Grading of the '' coarse material ’’ of concrete, it is 
now known, plays an important part in the strength of 
concrete, and information on this point has been given in 


cur pages. The regulations recognise the importance 
of grading, but only vaguely, by stipulating in Section 154 
that ‘* The coarse material shall be varied in size as much 
as possible between the limits of size allowed for the 
work." 

We are of opinion that the amount of cover for the 
reinforcement required by the regulations is a minimum 
that may in practice be wisely increased for the protec- 
tion of the steel work from both fire and damp. Indeed, 
we are inclined to take the view that the regulations as 
a whole are based far more insistently upon the mathe- 
matical than the operative desiderata of reinforced con- 
crete practice. 

Those architects and engineers who desire to have the 
text of the regulations in a handy form will find them 
included, by permission of the London County Council, 
in а little handbook* by Mr. Е. S. Andrews, just 
published by B. Т. Batsford, Lid. This handbook also 
contains some useful explanatory notes on the text and 
assistance in the calculations required. by numerical 
examples and graphs. 


MODEL OF ARBROATH ABBEY. 

AN interesting attempt to show Arbroath Abbey with 
its ranges of buildings as standing in 1411 is here illus- 
trated. The model is the work of Dr. W. J. Dewar, 
of Arbroath, who has generously offered it to H.M. Office 
of Works, with a view to its being placed in the sacristy. 

The model is about one-hundredth in scale, one in 
96 to be exact. The measures were taken from Miller's 
History of Arbroath and its abbey, and a picture of the 
huilding done by a Mr. Lawson, and a very good one 
by a Mr. Aitken, both architects, gave an excellent idea 
of the structure in its original condition. The model 
is made of wood, painted over with reddish brown paint 
mingled with sund, which represents fairly the old red 
sandstone of the building. The roofs which had been 
partly of lead, and partly of wooden shingles, are made 
of thin cigar-box wood, and painted a bluish grey. The 
abbot's house which still exists is pretty exact, and 
the height of the dormitory is known, but the parts ot 
which there seem to have been no precise information 
are the chapter-house, whose height has been merely 
guessed, the row of buildings forming the south side 
of the cloisters whieh have no remains, and the spire 
of the central tower, which may not have existed at all, 
but which was made like similar octagonal spires in 
Scotland, as at Old Machar in Aberdeen, and two spires 
still in St. Andrews. | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ARBITRATIONS are too often the cause of excessive costli- 
ness to litigants, for they usually deal with matters that 
are too technical and too complex to be readily grasped by 
judge and jury, and as the opposing parties often consider 
that their case needs the assistance of counsel learned in 
law and versed in forensic contests for its due present- 
ment, interminable waste o^ time occurs in the usual pro- 
cedure of evidence-in-chief, cross-examination, and re- 
examination, with innumerable side issues of no import- 
ance dragged in and across the main consideration. The 
example set in the case of the contract for the Usher Hall 
at Edinburgh is worthy of being generally followed. 

It was somewhat exceptional in this respect that the 
arbitrator was endowed with the fullest powers by all the 
parties to do whatever in his opinion was necessary to 
thoroughly ascertain all the facts in connection with 
the various points in dispute. It was made a proviso 
that there was to be no clerk to the reference appointed, 


* “The Reinforced Concrete Regulations of the London 
County Council" Made July 1915 under the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, and now in force. A Handy 
Guide, containing the Full Text, with explanatory Notes, 
Diagrams, and Worked Examples. By Ewart S. Andrews, 
B.Se.Eng., M.C.I.. Consulting Structural Engineer. (London : 
В. T. Batsford, Ltd. 2s. ба. net.) 
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no formal evidence led, and no counsel employed. By 
mutually agreeing to the above conditions the arbitration 
has been conducted at a very much less cost than would 
otherwise have been necessary if carried out either as 
an ordinary reference or by appeal to the Court. 


The Corporation of Sheffield has resolved to adopt 
the scheme put forward by its Estates Committee for 
building temporary and permanent houses for munition 
workers on the Wincobank Estate and other sites. 
Councillor Bailey, in moving the adoption of the report 
of the Estates Committee, said since he had been chair- 
man of the Committee they had come to the Council 
with three separate schemes, every one of which had 
been based on what was known as a financial basis and 
self-supporting. The only difference in the present 
scheme was that it could not be said to be absolutely 
self-supporting. The reason they came forward 
with the scheme was because of the war and national 
necessity, and because there was absolute need for 
housing in the city. Never in the history of the city 
had there been such a dearth of houses or had private 
enterprise been so far behind meeting the demand. 
There had never been overcrowding tothe extent it existed 
to-day. The Government contribution was not quite as 
large as he should have liked it to be, but the Government 
and the city between them were committed to something 
like £300,000 to erect dwellings of one character or 
other to house workmen. 

The assistance of the Government, a contribution of 
20 per cent. of the cost, is due to the fact that Sheffield 
could claim that its scheme will assist the manufacture 
of munitions of war, the 261 houses to be erected being 
partly intended for the workers on munitions. This 
same fact also helped to restrict opposition to the scheme 
by members of the City Council. 


At a general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy the 
Rev. H. J. Lawlor,. D.D., Litt.D.. read a paper on 
"The Cathach of St. Columba." In this paper was 
included the entire text of a MS. Psalter, the property 
of Mr. Thomas O'Donel, which is said to have been 
copied by St? Columba from a book lent to him by St. 
Finnian. In the introduction Canon Lawlor gave a full 


> س 


description of the MS., and argued in favour of the 
tradition that it was written by St. Columba. In support 
of this tradition evidence hitherto unnoticed was produced 
from the MS. itself that it was in some way connected 
with the famous monastery of Iona. The story of its 
production was also shown to have an exact parallel in 
a MS. of the Gospels—the exemplar of the Book of 
Durrow—written by St. Columba. On these grounds 
Dr. Lawlor dates the Cathach Psalter about the year 
560. This date is confirmed by paleographical con- 
siderations, with which Professor W. M. Lindsay, of 
St. Andrews, deals in an appendix. Another appendix 
contains the fullest description yet written of the Cum- 
dach, in which the .15. has been preserved for more than 
eight centuries, from the pen of Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, 
F.S.A. 


The Villa Achilleion, which is to serve as a hospital 
for Serbian wounded, under the care of a staff of British 
doctors and nurses, was built by the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria, under her personal supervision, at a cost o 
£3.000,000. It is superbly situated above the azure 
Ionian sea, amid jungles of ever-blooming roses, palms, 
and tropical and native trees, and many of its 128 rooms 
are splendid ‘with Pompeian and Byzantine decoration, 
the chapel being especially wonderful. There is a magni- 
ficent gvmnasium, and the marble swimming bath and 
the stables are equipped in the most lavish way. 


د ---------- 


The Development Commissioners, in their report for 
the year ended March 31 last, state that there is likely 
at the end of the war to be a widespread demand for 
labour employing works, and they have therefore devoted 
themselves to the initial stages of projects of development 
which would, in their execution, have the effect of em- 
ploying labour on a larger scale, and to exploring those 
preliminary engineering, administrative, and legal ques- 
tions which beset and delay the actual start of work. 
Such schemes deal mainly with the construction of light 
railways, land drainage, land reclamation, and afforesta- 
tion. 

Considerable advances from the Development Fund 
have been recommended in aid of schemes for the in- 
crease of the production and preservation of food com- 
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modities. Тһе Commissioners have kept in view the 
desirability of providing, atter the war, opportunities 
of agricultural work on a large scale, and upon conditions 
calculated to satisfy men who have been serving in 
the Army. The Commissioners have had under con- 
sideration several times the question of developing the 
beet-sugar industry in this country, and several informal 
proposals have been before them, but they have not been 
able to recommend any scheme which would both meet 
the legal requirements of the Development Act and 
be defensible on general financial and administrative 
grounds. 


The Building апа Estates Committee of the 
Stoke-upon-Trent Town Council have had to deal 
and have dealt generously with a difficult question 
for all publie bodies that have the spending ot 
public money. It was the old story of mistakes 
in competitive tenders, in this case for hot-water 
installation work. The line the Committee took was to 
shoulder two-thirds of the error of £90 which the engi- 
neers made in their estimate, whereby their tender was 
£174 lower than any other. Genuine mistakes in esti- 
mates should, we think, be recognised always by private 
employers, except in those cases where the rectification 
of the error would alter the relative position of competi- 
tive tenders. With public bodies the case 1s rather more 
difficult, but the makers of the error should bear some 
portion of the cost, and should, at least, forego their 
normal profit on the amount in question. Hence we 
characterise the action of the Stoke-upon-Trent councillors 
as generous. 


Dug-outs, like many other expedients of modern war 
fare, are not new devices, and may be paralleled by the 
souterraines of prehistoric times. At a meeting in con- 
nection with the Belfast History and Philosophical Society 
Mr. Henry C. Lawlor, in a lecture on the subject of 
Prehistoric Dwelling- places, said souterraines had always 
been a subject of considerable mystery to archeologists, 
and it had occurred to him that much might be done 
to solve the mystery of their existence by a special study 
of some of the most perfect examples. As the floors of 
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souterraines have through the progress of centuries mostly 
become silted up by soil oozing through the roof or 
sides, he prognostic: ated that much might be discovered 
by carefully excavating and examining under the present 
floor level. He described the progress of his work, show- 
ing the results discovered in the souterraines at Knock 


Dhu, Muckamore, Donegore, and elsewhere. А con- 
sidesubla number of remains were discovered, all of a 
domestic nature. In one case a number of broken 


crucibles and iron remains were found bedded in a deep 
layer of charcoal and burnt bones. This, on further 
examination, proved to be a primitive ironworks. Ib 
had been argued that souterraines could not have been 
used as dwelling-houses owing to their dampness and 
lack of ventilation, but the lecturer was able to demon- 
strate that іп all cases souterraines were skilfully venti- 
lated; and in all that were excavated a fireplace with 
remains of cooking utensils had been found buried in 
the floor at the end of each souterraine and at the point 
where the floor rises to the highest level. The results 
of these investigations seemed to make it clear that 
souterraines were the ordinary dwelling-houses of the 
working-class population; and by a series of logical 
deductions it might be conclusively proved that their con- 
structions dated from the third to the seventh centuries, 
and that they remained more or less in use up till the 
fourteenth century. From the number of cases in which 
souterraines had been discovered in forts it had been 
usually believed that the two were contemporaneous, 
but the lecturer was able to demonstrate by what appeared 
to be satisfactory evidence that this was not the case, 
and that the ordinary ring forts so common in this coun- 
try were of a much later date than souterraines. In two 
instances, while excavating in forts, it was discovered 
that the forts had been built upon the refuse he: ap of iron 
and bronze foundries. 


-- ---- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALL SAINTS' CHURC CHURCH, HANLEY. 


THE new work at this church, which has been lately 
completed, consists in the building of a large nave and 
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new vestries, &c., as an addition to the original church. 
This original building, which was erected about 1850, 
Las been considerably altered and incorporated in the 
new scheme, so as to form a north aisle and morning 
chapel. It is intended at a future date to build a tower, 
which is shown on the drawing. The church is con- 
structed in local materials, the facing bricks coming 
from Colwich, and the roofing tiles from Stoke-on-Trent. 
The architect of the work was Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
F.R.I.B.A., and the general contractor Mr. T. Godwin, 
of Hanley. 


CASTLE HOWARD, YORKSHIRE. 
Ovr illustrations are explanatory of the paper by Mr. 
A. B. Burleigh on Castle Howard, and principally repre- 
sent Sir John Vanbrugh's design. The photographic 
view of the garden front shows clearly the modification 
in design made by Carr. 


LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
GREENHILL, HARROW. 
THESE banking premises have a frontage of 52 feet to 
Station Road, and 95 feet to St. Anne's Road, and the 
architects, Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, had a 
very difficult site to deal with, as the meeting of the 


е ——— 


TOP FLOOR 


two roads formed an acute angle, and the new building 
line towards Station Road had to be set back a distance 
of 12 feet 6 inches to suit the requirements of the Harrow 
District Council. The architects, however, surmounted 
the difficulty in a somewhat novel way by the forma- 
tion of a frontage line towards Station Road of a tri- 


ا 


angular shape with the bank entrance at the angle of 
Station and St. Anne's Roads. 

The ground floor has a fine banking hall, 37 feet 
by 30 feet, waiting room, manager's room, book room, 
and strong room. A private entrance hall and stair- 
case are also provided to reach the first floor, which forms 
the manager's residence. 

The bank is designed in the late Georgian style, in 
keeping with some of the older houses in Harrow, and a 
special attempt has been made to give interest to a brick 
design. Dignity 1s obtained by the tooled Peterhead 
granite base, on which is raised the superstructure of 
three-quarter columns, entablature and roof, which is of 
green Westmoreland slating in diminishing courses, while 
a feature is made of the symmetrical distribution of the 
chimney stacks on each facade. The pediment required 
at the end of tlie sloping roof fronting Station Road has 
been formed by bringing forward the central portion, as 
shown in the perspective, and flanking by side consoles, 
while the junction with the lower portions of the pedi- 
ment are covered by the chimney stacks. 

Messrs. W. King & Sons, of Watford, were tho 
general contractors, and they have carried out the work in 
a very thorough manner. 

The bricks, hand made and specially moulded, are 


FIRST FLOOR. 


. 2 inches deep, cherry red for pilasters and columns, арі 


plum colour for maia wallings, and were made to the 
full-size drawings of the architects. The execution oí 
this brickwork reflects great credit on Messrs. King & 
Sons. The carved brickwork has been executed by 
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GROUND FLOOR.—LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, HARROW. 


and cashier’s desks in Japanese oak by Messrs. Elliott & 
Sons, of Caversham, from the detail drawings of the 
architects. Mr. W. Falkner acted througout as clerk of 
works. 

The whole of the work has been carried out accord- 
ing to the designs and under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, 


FF.R.I.D.A. 


CANADA HOUSE, KINGSW AY. 


THE conditions ruling the designs of this building were 
the necessity, to a certain extent, of keeping the design 
to the adjoining building, India House, by the same 
architects, and of designing a front for a building of 
eight storeys above the ground floor, in view of the 
purpose to which the building was to be put—viz., 
modern offices. 

As much shop-window frontage as possible was 
required, and it would have been a grave disadvantage to 
have broken up the window space with a number of piers. 
The architects considered that the four massive piers 
which are provided supply an ample base for the heavy 
structure above, whilst the shop-fronts being brought 


out right to the face of the piers in their opinion adds 
to the appearance and stability of the building. 

As this treatment also has the advantage of reducing 
the cost of the stonework and adding to the value of the 
shop premises from a display and rental point of view, 
there seems to be a very great deal to be said for it. 

Internally the building is arranged in open floors to 
be divided up into offices as required by tenants. The 
premises contain a floor-space of something approaching 
two acres. 

Messrs. Trehearne & Norman were the architects, 
and Messrs. Wm. Taylor & Co. (Hammersmith), Ltd., 
the general contractors. 


Tue Corporation of London has obtained Parliamentary 
sanction for extending the time allowed under the original 
Act for the compulsory purchase of the properties needed in 
connection with the construction of St. Paul's Bridge. This 
step has been taken owing to the abnormal conditions. The 
negotiations in connection with the proposed new bridge 
have been suspended, and the City is re-letting on tenancies 
terminable at short notice many of the properties already 
acquired. ; 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—III. 


By CuarLes T. Встнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


A sHomT stay at Góschenen well repays one, for apart 
from the agreeable and welcome change after the some- 
what tedious railway journey from Flüelen, the oppor- 
tunity is presented for a little exercise of the limbs. 


Above Göschenen Station the St. Gotthard Road 
crosses the Reuss, the height at this point being 
3,720 feet. The railway bridge and the north end of the 


SCENE ON ST. GOTTHARD RAILWAY. 


great tunnel are on the left, and a few minutes beyond 
Goschenen begins the two and a-half mile climb, flanked 
by giant and almost upright granite rocks, at the base 
of which roars the Reuss on its downward way. 

The road winds up, and, passing the Lange-Briicke 
a little below the Göschenen waterworks, crosses the 
Sprengi-Brücke, 4,048 feet high. 

There is a very perceptible decrease in the atmospheric 
pressure as the mountain is ascended, and in climbing 
mountains rapidly (more especially by means of moun- 
tain railways) the distinct diminution in the pressure is 
very clearly felt. The purity of the atmosphere stands 
in direct ratio to the height above sea-level, and the 
temperature is in inverse ratio to the height. The fall 
in the temperature averages among the Alps on the 
north side about 0.99 Fahr., and on the south side about 
1.29 Fahr., for every 330 feet of ascent. On reaching 
the last-named bridge, the temperature having become 
very perceptibly lower than when the start was made, 
the few garments dispensed with at the beginning of the 
climb are certainly missed very much; but by the time 
one reaches the road crossing the Devil's Bridge (Teufels- 
Brücke), 4,593 feet high, these few garments are hastily 
donned again. The illustration gives a very fair idea of 
the situation of this bridge midst noble rocky surround- 
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structed 


the 
through the tunnel, 


Ings. The river ия at теи point falls i into an abyss 


some 100 feet below, covering the bridge with a fine 


dewy зргау. spreading for a considerable distance around 
by the strong breeze almost continually blowing at this 
altitude. 

This bridge was built in 1830, and is of granite 
with one single span of 60 feet. The old structure, 
which existed some few feet lower down, and which was 
destroved by a flood in 1888, was the scene of fierce 
conflicts in 1799, when the French were forced to retreat 


to the Lake of 
Russians. 


Ande: matt. 4. 


village ın this valley, 


Lucerne before the Austrians and the 


738 feet high, which is the principal 


is some three and a-half miles from 


Göschenen, and if one is desirous of continuing the 
mountainous climb, the St.. Gotthard Pass, 6,935 feet 
high, may he reached. 

Some people are satished with very little in the way 


of mountain-climbing, and the writer, being numbered 
amongst those people, turned round after doing about 
1,000 feet and wended his Way back to the station to 


cateh the next train through the St. Gotthard Tunnel. 
One is quite content to take one’s seat in the train 
again and enter the great St. Gotthard Tunnel, 
in 1872-82 at a cost of about two and a quarter 
million pounds. 
The express trains take about sixteen minutes, and 
slower trains twentv-two minutes, to pass 
the length of which is 16,393, yards, 
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THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, GOSCHENEN. 


its width 28 feet, and height 21 feet, the central point 
being 3,786 feet above sea-level, from which level it 


'deneends on both sides—towards Góschenen about 6 feet 


in 1,000 feet, 
1,000 feet. 
Airolo having been reached, in the upper valley of 


and towards Airolo about 2 feet in 
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44 
the Ticino, the train descends and enters Stretto di | The scenery on this short journey can only be 
Stalvedro, and, continuing, arrives at Rodi-Fiesso, a very | described as gorgeous in the extreme, and certainly worth 
| all the travelling to see. 


fine summer resort. 
The railway line from Rodi executes a series of most This little village, with a population of about 850, is 
about 2,465 feet above sea-level, and contains some very 


amazing figures, crossing the Ticino several times, 


IN LUGANO. 


THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, GÓSCHENEN. curious wooden houses attributed to the sixteenth century, 

| including some quaint examples of carving. 
passing through a series of short tunnels, and descends Further beautiful districts are now entered, richly 
no less than 118 feet by means of a spiral tunnel, finally | wooded with chestnut and walnut trees. On the banks 
arriving at Faido, the capital of Leventina. ' of the Ticino numerous fairy-like waterfalls are to be seen 


GENERAL VIEW OF LUGANO. 
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falling over the face of the cliffs. Large detached forma- 
tions of rock are dotted amongst the walnut trees. 
The railway descends a depth of some 230 feet by 
means of two spiral tunnels constructed one under the 
other somewhat like an elongated volute, passing the 
Biaschina ravine, where there is a fine waterfall formed 
by the Ticino forcing its way through the ravine. 

The village of Giornico, with its vineyards, its old 
Lombard tower, and early Romanesque church; Bodio, 
with its large electric-power works; Biasca, another 


picturesque spot, and skimming the verdant east slopes 
of the valley, traversing two further tunnels, Bellinzona, 
a beautiful little town of about 5,000 inhabitants, is 
reached. 
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ONE OF THE MANY NARROW STREETS IN LUGANO. 


This town in its older portions is quite Italian in 
character, and one could well spend a few days exploring 
its beauties. It is the capital of Canton Ticino, 
and has a fine abbey church erected in 1546. The fortifi- 
cations were erected by the Dukes of Milan in the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, and were finally restored 
by the Swiss in 1853. Some fine ruins are to be seen on 
the mountain slope. 

After passing through more tunnels, ascending the 
Monte Ceneri and passing through many walnut and 
chestnut groves, still more tunnels, reaching Rivera- 
Bironico in the dale of Leguana, descending again and 
then ascending past Cadempino and Vezia to the 
Massagno tunnel, 1,135 feet high and 1,016 yards long, 
Lugano is at last reached. 

The Lake of Lugano, only a small portion of which 
lies in Italian territory, is genérally included as one of the 
Italian lakes. Those entering the Italian kingdom by 
way of the Austrian frontier are welcomed as it were by 
the beautiful Lago di Garda, which is purely Italian in 
character and therefore unlike the Lake of Lugano, but 
for their entrance gate into the lake district of Northern 
Italy, and more especially the lakes of Lombardy, those 
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travelling from the north of Europe use the lake of 
Lugano. 

The reputation held by Lugano and its lake is due to a 
very large extent to the fact that they form the threshold 
as lt were to a district rich in scenic beauty and possess- 
ing an almost endless fund of objects to the liker of the 
study of history, literature, mediaeval art, and so forth. 
The beauty of this district 1s rendered even more striking 
by the fact that the traveller has just completed his rail- 
way journey from Basei (and very often without the 
diversion offered by the crossing of the Lake of Lucerne 
or by the short stay at Göschenen) through the St. 
Gotthard Pass, and the sudden change from the confined 
ralway carriage causes such a feeling of extreme relief 
that the beauties of Lugano and its surroundings are 
likely to be exaggerated, although some would say that 
such is impossible. 

Lugano strikes one as a particularly convenient little 
resting-place for quite a reasonable period. Certainly the 
best part of a week may be spent very profitably in 
exploring the beauties of this town and district. 

The people were originally, one would suggest, 
Italian, but centuries of association with the German- 
Swiss, perhaps the most disagreeable and objectionable 
people in Europe, have accounted for the absence of 
much of that natural courtesy characteristic of the 
peoples on the cther side of the Italian frontier. 

Judged by the characters one meets in many of the 
narrow arteries in the older and largely business portion 
of the town, there would appear to be quite a large 
number of refugees residing here, whose misdeeds have 
rendered their sojourn no longer comfortable or desir- 
able in their own beloved Italy. | 

The quaint little villages dotted about on the banks 
of the lake are, without doubt, exceedingly picturesque, 


STREET SCENE IN LUGANO. 


more especially if viewed from a reasonable distance, 
and even when quite close they present quite an artistic 
appearance, particularly when much of the squalor is 
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hidden from view by the luxuriant growth of the vines 
and the flowers, as well as the chestnut and oak trees. 

The beauty of the scenes is enhanced by the cluster- 
ing together of fair numbers of dwellings, with their 
deeply shadowed eaves and their unique exterior painted 
frescoes, ог the plain plastered walls, with the addition 
here and there of dummy painted shuttered windows. 

In isolated positions the slender towers of their 
churches typically Italian in character, standing out 
clearly against the bright blue sky, or against the denseiy 
wooded mountainside backgrounds, add to the beauty of 
the scenes. 

‘The villages when actually visited bear very obvious. 
and unmistakable signs of the extreme poverty of the 
population, the members of which do not appear to 
be too anxious to work. 
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LAKE OF LUGANO. 


On fine days, and there are many such in the Autuma, 
when the sides of the stately mountains are a mass of 
red and gold, with the brilliant cloudless sky above, 
casting deep shirnmering shadows on the sparkling surface 
of the deep blue lake beneath, with the joyous Ше 
evinced by the inhabitants on the little landing-stages, 
with their delightful little lake-side cafes and terraces, 
the diminutive pebbled beaches, and fast-moving passen- 
ger-steamers crossing and recrossing the lake, leaving 
glistening trails in their wake, everything seems perfect, 
and one would think the dwellers in these parts were the 
especial favourites of dame Nature. 

The desire on the part of the traveller to take away 
permanent records of the seemingly endless beautiful and 
striking scenes, makes it imperative that a good supply 
of films or plates should be carried during the little ex- 
.cursions. Films are to be preferred owing to their 
greater convenience in carrying and their lighter weight. 

(То be continued.) | 


ROLL OF HONOUR. 


The subjoined list of Architects, Architects’ Assistants and 
Students serving in His Majesty’s Forces is made up of additions 
and corrections to the names which appeared in ‘‘The Archi- 
tect” of October 8, 15, 22, and November 19. 


Abbott, A. L., 2nd Lieut. 
Andrews, A. G., 2nd Lieut. 


Andrews, C. D. 
Armstrong, C. T.. Sub. Lieut. . 
Ashworth, A. B., 2nd Lieut. 


Athron. T. S.. 9nd Lieut. 
Atkinson, J. L., L.-Corpl. 
Atwell, F. L., 2nd Lieut. 
Avre, D. W., 2nd Lieut. 
Ayrton, O. Maxwell, Flight 
Sub- Lieut. . : 


Bailey, A. H.. L.-Sergt. 
Bailey, Gervase, 2nd Lieut. 
Barefoot. L., Lieut. 
Barrow, T. H. 

Beckett, R. T., Lieut. 
Bluhm, Q. M., сар 
Вомпазя, J. E. 

Bradford. S. . 

Bridgen, C. H. E., 9nd Lieut. 
Briggs, Martin S., Lieut. 
Brown, C. R. қ 
Bruce, R. 

Butler, А. С. G., . 2nd Lieut. 


Calev, W. H., 2nd Lieut. 
Carey, Felix қ 

Carter, W. : 
Chamberlain, R. P., 2nd Lieut. 
Chilton, E. A., І. -Corpl. 
Christie, E. E A., Lieut. 
Clarkson; E. S ; 
Cockrill, K. A. : 

Collins, S. H., 2nd Lieut.. 
Cornwell, A. R. 

Croft, C., Lieut. 

Cuthbert, D. M. 


Daniell, C. F. B., 2nd Lieut. . 
Dartnall, J. A. à 
Davidge,' H. E. J. . 

Davies, E. B., Lieut. . 
Davis, H. G., 2nd Lieut. 
Davis, P. W., Lieut. 
Deacon, B. C.. Capt. 


Dickinson, A. H., 2nd Lieut. 
Dickson. G. A. H., Lieut.-Col. 
Dinwiddy, T. N., Sub.Lieut. 
Dovaston, J. . 
Dowdeswell, F. 

Dowsett, S. C. 


Eaton, С. W., 2nd Lieut.. 
Edwards, J. R., 2nd Lieut. 
Edwards, S. J. : ; 


Elkington. G. Leonard 
Elis, Т.М. . | 
Ellison, A. J. T., Driver | 


Etherington- Smith, H. L. 


Lieut. . 
Evans, A. F., Lieut. 
Evans, David. ?nd Lieut. 
Ewen, A. J. C. 


Fairer, W. C., Lieut. 
Falconer, Lake 


Farrow, J. W. H., Corpl.. 


. Foster, С. 


Fox, A. R. 4 
Fraser, Bright 


Fry, P. G., Major . 


Gardner, A. McInnes 
Gibbs, T. Harry 

Gilmour, T. G.. 

Guthrie, L. Rome, 2nd Lieut.. 


Halls, W. J. 

Harkess, W., ond Licut. 
Heath, J. S. . : 
Heaven, F. H., Sapper : 
Hebblethwaite, В. R., Lieut. . 


Royal Engineers. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 

238th (Army Troops) Co., R.E. 
R.N.V.R. 

2/1 North Midland, R.G.A. 

2186 West Yorks (Pioneer) Regt. 
Royal Engineers. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 


R.N.A.S. 


R.A.M.C., Sanitary Section. 
Kent (Fortress) R.E. 
R.A.M.C. (T.). 
Artists' Ritles. 

Royal Engineers. 

8th Manchester Regt. 
P.P.C.L.I. ( Killed.) 
Inns of Court O.T.C. 
Kent (Fortress) R.E. 
R.A.M.C. (T.). 
R.A.M.C. 

Artists' Rifles. 
R.F.A. (Wounded.) 


Queen Victoria Rifles. 

20th London Fusiliers. (Killed.) 
R.A.M.C., Sanitary Section. 
Royal Engineers. 

49th Field Ambulance, R. A.M.C. 
llth Batt., Lincs. Regt. 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

O.T.C. 

3/4 Batt., Yorkshire Regt. 

2nd Div., Cycle Corps, R.E. 
Royal Engineers. 

Highland Fife (T.), R.G.A. 


6th Batt., Royal Fusiliers. 

O.T.C., R. E. Unit. 

Royal Engineers. (Wounded.) 

2/3 East Anglian Field Co., В.Е. 

1/3 Field Co., S. Midland, R.E. 

Pioneer Batt. 

2/1 Field Co., North Midland 
Div., R.E.. 

N. Midland Div. R.E. 

Worcester Regt. 

R.N.V.R. 

R.N.V.R. (Anti-Aircraft Corps). 

Artists' Rifles. 

South African Veterinary Corps. 


11th Batt., Leicestershire Regt. 

Glamorgan, R.G.A. 

Singapore Volunteer Reserve 
Force. 

Artists’ O.T.C. 

Artists' Rifles. 

M.T., A.S.C. 


R.A.M.C. 

2/5 Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Royal Anglesea В.Е. 
Artists’ Ritles O.T.C. 


R.F.A. 

4th Highland Mountain Brig... 
R.F.A. 

Border Company, South African 
Infantry. 

R.A.M.C. 

London Rifle Brigade. 

Artists’ O.T.C. Engineering | 
Section. 

Wessex Div., R.E. 
in Despatches.) 


(Mentioned 


2/3 Lowland Brigade, R.F.A. 
Artists’ Rifles. 

Army Ordnance Corps. 
Artists’ Rifles. 


Artists’ Rifles. 

Army Service Corps. 

R.N.A.S. (Anti-Aircraft Corps). 
2/1 Glamorgan Field Co., R.E. 
2nd London Sanitary Co. 
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Hill, R. J. . 
Honan, M., Capt. 


Hooper, H. R., 2nd Lieut. 


Horsnell, A. G., 2nd Lieut. . 
Hubback, A. B., Lieut.-Col. . 


Hudson, C. A., 2nd Lieut. 
Hughes, V. H., 2nd Lieut. 
Hunter, J. D. 

Huxley, W. L., 2nd Lieut. 


Imrie, G. B., 2nd Lieut. . 


Jack, G. W., 2nd Licut. 
Jefferies, F. E. A 7 
Johns, P., Major у 
Jones, W. S., 2nd Lieut. 
Juniper, F. à 


Кау, С. A.. 2nd Licut. . 
Kennard, J. H.. 
King. F. C., 2nd Lieut. 
King, G. C., 2nd Lieut. 


Lamb, F. W., Bombardier 
Leggett, M. C. M., Lieut. 
Lock, J. M. B., 2nd Lieut. 
Lockton, H. W., 2nd Lieut. 
Lofting, E. E., 2nd Lieut. 
Logan. P. N. 

Lord, G. W., Cap t 


Lowbridge, G. C.. 2nd ae 
Lyon, M., Flight Sub.Lieut. . 


Mackenzie, J. . 
Mark, J. G. 


Marshall, H. J. с, 2nd Lieut: | 


Martin, W. Н. 

Matthews. Staff. Major . ; 
May, P., 2nd Lieut. 
McDermott, W. K. 
Mitchell, G. A., 2nd Lieut. 
Moore, F. W., 2nd Lieut. 


Naylor, J. J. S. 
‘Oxley, W. B., 2nd Lieut. 
Pace, C. L. 


Palmer, K. 

Paton, J. S., Lieut, 
Peach, C. Stanley, ds 
Penfold, J. T. . à 
Perrin, A. J. . 

Philips, A. M., Capt. 
Phipps, Paul, Capt. 
Pickering, Sapper . . 
Piercy, A. R., 2nd Lieut. 
Pope, T. C., 2nd Lieut. 


Quiggin, E., 2nd Licut. 
Quirke, W. D., 2nd Lieut. 


Rees, F. W., 2nd Lieut. 
Richley, N., 2nd Lieut. 
Roberts, W. W. . 
Robinson, G. H. 

Rose, E., Corp. . 
Rosenthal, C., Lieut. -Col. 


Runtz, E. M., Capt. 
Ryan, H. A., 2nd Lieut. 


St. Leger, C. D., 2nd Lieut. 
Sands. H. C. . 


Sanville, G. 

Scorer, G. O., Lieut. 
Shiner, L A. р. . 
Silley, P.G., Sub-Lieut. 
Simmons, G. H., 2nd Lieut. 
Smith, E. K., 2nd Lieut. 


Spooner, F. P., 2nd Lieut. 
Stallard, S., Major . 
Stokoe, R. 

Stone, G. M., 2nd Lieut. 
Stonehouse, с. . 
Stuttle, B. W., Sapper 5 


Tasker, W. W., Capt. 
Taylor, F. P. . 

Taylor, R. V., 2nd Lieut. 
Temple, E. E., Lieut. 


2nd Lieut. . 


R.N.V.R. (Anti-Aireraft Corps). 
S. Lanes Regt. (Wounded and 
mentioned in Despatches.) 

4th Batt., Suffolk Regt. 

7th Suffolk Regt. (Wounded.) 

London Regt. (Mentioned in 
Despatches. ) 

9th Batt., S. Wales Borderers. 

R.G.A. 

Artists’ Rifles. 

14th Batt. R. Fusiliers, 


Royal Engineers. 


Royal Engineers. 

14th Rifle Brigade. 

5th Sussex Battery, R.F.A. 
Kent (Fortress) R.E. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 


Sherwood Foresters. (Killed.) 
3/3 Kent Field Companies, R.E. 
14th Batt., Royal Irish Rifles. 
10th Batt., Royal Irish Rifles. 


3rd Northern Brigade, R.F.A. 
Baganda Rifles. 

5th Middlesex Regt. 

North Midland Divisional R.E. 
Kent (Fortress) R.E. 

15th Batt., Gloucester Regt. 
Royal Engineers. 

Roval Engineers. 

R.N.A.S. 


Royal Navy. 

R.A.M.C. 

North Midland Div. R.E. 

Royal Engincers. 

London Division. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 

4/4 Royal West Kent Regt. 
Field Co.. Highland Div., В.Е. 
Royal Engineers. 


H.A.C. 
3/1 North Midland Div., R.E. 


]2th Batt., 
Regt. 

East Lanes., R. A.M.C. (T.). 

Army Service Corps. 

Reserve of Officers (T.F.). 

Surveying Section, R.E. 

Artists' Rifles. 

llth Batt., K.O.Y.L.I. (Killed.) 

3rd Sherwood Foresters. 

4/1 Co., R.E. 

North Midland (Staffs) R.G.A. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 


County of London 


Royal Engineers. 
Ist Labour Batt., R.E. 


3/1 Welsh Field Co., R.E. 


РЙ 22nd Northumberland Fusiliers. 


M.T., A. S.C. 

18th Durham L.I. 

Ist South African Infantry. 

3rd F.A. Brig. Aust. Div. 
(Mentioned in Despatches.) 

5th East Surrey Regt. 

14th Middlesex Regt. 


13th Hants Regt. 

2nd London Sanitary Co., 
R.A.M.C. 

Royal Fusiliers. 

Royal Engineers. 

Artists’ Rifles. 

R.N.V.R. | 

Royal Engineers. 

186 East Kent Regt. 
Wounds.) 

12th Essex Regt. 

l7th London Regt. 

O.T.C. 

Royal Engineers. 

llth Batt., East Lancs. Regt. 

Kent (Fortress) R.E. 


(Died of 


Ist Northumberland R.E. 
Artists’ Rifles O.T.C. 

East. Riding (Fortress) В.Е. 

3rd Field Co., Canadian Engineers, 


Artists’ Rifles, 

Army Cycle Corps. 

Australian Imperial Forces. 

2/4 Batt., Royal Sussex Regt. 

London Electrical Engineers, 
R.E. (T.F.). 


Tomkins, S. E. 
Townsend, C. W. 
Trebilco. A. F. . 
Tucker, А. H., 2nd [Де 
Тигпег, Ё. үү, ; 


7th Batt., Dorset Regt. 

28th Batt., Northumberland 
Fusiliers. i 

Artists’ Rifles. 

Royal Engineers. 

6th Canadian Field Engineers. 

London University O.T.C. 

Army Service Corps. 

Royal Engineers. 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

14th Royal Fusiliers. 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Artists’ Rites O.T.C. 

Transport Section, llth Welsh 
Batt. 

Artists’ Rifles. 

Royal Engineers. 

Artists’ Rifles. 

R.F.A. 

Durham (Fortress) В.Е. 

London Scottish. (Missing, be- 
lieved Killed.) 


Wall, R. L., 2nd Lieut. 
Waller. T. J. қ И 


Warren, Н. С. 

Watson, Н. " 
Watson. H. B.. 

Webb. Philip E. . ы 
Welford, A., 2nd Lieut. . 
Wellings, T. В. 

White, J. ; : . 
White, W. D.. 2nd Lieut. 
Wilkinson, H. A. 
Williams, L. E. д 
Williams, P. J., L. Ce orpl. 


Wilshere, R. S. 

Wilson, D. M., 2nd Lie T3 
Wilson, H. A. 

Wingrove, G. C., nd Lieut. 
Witten, В. B.. L.-Sergt. 
Wyllie, R. T. M. 


(Wounded.) 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

‘“ Gothic Architecture in France, England and Italy.” 
By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., 
F.S.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Cam- 
bridge, Hon. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Associé de l'Académie Royale de Belgique. In two 
volumes. (Cambridge: University Press. 52s. ба. 
net. 

me M. this book,’’ savs the author in his preface, 

'' treats of a definite period of Post-Roman architecture, 

and may be read independently, it is in fact à continua- 

tion of the history I published in 1913 of the Byzantine 
and Romanesque styles.’’ The limitation of the scope of 
the work to the Gothic architecture in France, England 
and Italy is explained as due, so far as the Gothic art of 
the Low Countries and of Germany 1s concerned, to the 
present war having prevented the author from visiting 
those parts to revise his notes taken many years ago, and, 
as regards the Gothic of Spain, to the author's lack of 
personal acquaintance with that country. Here we have 
indicated one of the merits of the book. It is founded on 
the author's personal knowledge at first hand of the build- 
inzs described and illustrated, for the most part, by his 
own drawings. It is refreshing, in these days of photo- 
graphs and lantern-slides, to take up an account of archi- 
tecture illustrated by the author's own drawings, for such 
work enables the writer to bring out the points of his 
descriptions and explanations in à way which photo- 
graphs, even when taken for the express purpose, still 
less when borrowed from picture-postcards, can never do. 

Books on architecture may for the most part be 
divided into two classes, those for the amateur and the 
general public and those for the professional student and 
specialist. Sir Thomas Jackson's work is eminently 
suited for both. Its technicalities are so lucidly and 
simply explained that the veriest Philistine cannot fail to 
grasp them. At the same time they are sufficiently parti- 
cular to satisfy the professional student, who will also 
benefit from the insistence by the author of the humane 
side of architecture. Take, for example, the exposition 
of the causes of the great wave of activity in the cathedral- 
building epoch of Northern France, or the elucidation of 
the position of the medieval architect. 

'The explanation of the vaulting problems attacked by 

medieval architects and the part played by the vault as a 


: prominent but not superlative element of Gothic archi- 


tecture is amongst the best efforts of writers on archi- 


tecture. 


We must not omit to point out the evidence of care- 
ful and original research as well as learning which runs 


through the book, and thus adds to our knowledge of 
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Gothic architecture in no small degree. This alone would 
be sufficient justification for the appearance of yet one 
more literary effort to explain Gothic architecture, but 
even without this valuable feature we must in justice 
characterise Sir Thomas Jackson's two volumes as a 
remarkably pleasurable, as well as informative, introduc- 
tion to a true understanding of what Gothic architecture 
really means and is. 


“АВС of Heraldry." By Guy Cadogan Rothery. 
With 13 illustrations in colour and 314 in half tone 
andline. (London: Stanley Paul & Co. 5s. net.) 

HERALDRY in these days may be regarded by some as a 

purely dilettante pursuit, by others as an interesting but 

trivial side issue of history and art. To the architect, 
however, it is one of the ‘‘ variis eruditionibus '' of which 

Vitruvius speaks, a branch of his art of which it is almost 

vitally necessary that he should have some knowledge, a 

comprehension of at least the A B C. Heraldry, even in 

its original purpose of distinguishing individuals at a dis- 
tance, still survives in the racing colours of horsemen and 
yachtsmen, in the football field, college colours, and other 


"before 


filling thoroughly the purport to which it pretends, a 
primer of heraldry. The student in his novitiate must, 
however, be advised that the author is not infallible, and 
errors are apparent which should afford pleasure in detec- 
tion—as, for example, there is discrepancy between the 
verbal and graphic blazoning of the arms of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ; the lion on the Jacobean fire-back facing 
р. 40 should be described as “ passant guardant.’’ 

The illustrations are not only numerous but illus- 
trative of the excellent decorative effects which artists of 
the past have allied with heraldic language when the 
import thereof was a matter of importance. 


CASTLE HOWARD: ITS ARCHITECTURE AND 
WORKS OF ART. 


THE architecture of Castle Howard—the Yorkshire home 
oi the Earls of Carlisle for the past two centuries—and 
the world-famed treasures of art within its walls, formed 
the subject of an interesting lecture delivered recently 
the members of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
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CASTLE HOWARD.—Diacnaw I. 


sporting adjuncts. But the architect will be tempted to 
make use of heraldic insignia as a valuable form of decora- 
tion, and unless he is acquainted with the elementary 
language of blazoning may easily commit the most terrible 
blunders. 

Mr. Rothery’s book deals very ably and fully with the 
А ВС of heraldry, with ordinaries and charges of various 
categories, with marshalling and differencing, with crests, 
helms and badges, not forgetting the interesting variant 
of merchants’ marks, the Royal arms of England and the 
arms of the Oversea Dominions, with standards, banners 
and flags, with the position and function of the College 
of Heralds. 

In short, the book may be well commended as ful- 


Society at the Tempest-Anderson Hall, York, by Mr. 
A. B. Burleigh, of the York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society. 

The lecturer said it afforded him pleasure to place 
before his audience illustrations from photographs which, 
by permission of the ninth Earl and Rosalind, Countess 
of Carlisle, he had been privileged to obtain, and to whose 
kindness and courtesy on many occasions he felt greatly 
indebted. 

The Earl to whom he referred was a devoted patron 
of art. He was a painter of considerable ability, as may 
be seen from many of his works which still adorn the 
walls of Castle Howard in some of the apartments, and 
in the south corridor. 
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observed so as to increase the number of side walls, on 


completed about 1715 from the design of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, stands upon a'commanding site above the 
valley of the Derwent, along which runs the North- 
Eastern Railway connecting York and Scarborough. 

It is built of stone, approximately to the four 
quarters of the compass, and dominates a position where 
once stood the old Castle of Hinderskelfe. 

. Of this nothing remains, it having been completely 
destroyed by fire during the lifetime of Charles Howard, 
the third Earl. 

Mr. Burleigh prefaced his main theme with a brief 
consideration as to the disposition and lighting of paint- 

ings, illustrating this portion of his lecture by means of 
diagrams which we here reproduce. 

As an approximate rule, he contended, the source of 
light should proceed from a window or skylight within 
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either side of which pictures could be hung. 

Proceeding, Mr. Burleigh drew the serious attention 
of those responsible for the lighting of public art gal- 
leries to these principles, which formed a theoretical basis 
governing the correct distribution of light, whether 
natural or artificial. 

Such conditions were probably carefully considered 
in the artist's studio, both as to the position and intensity 
of lighting. 

Of the paintings which the lecturer had photographed 
on the walls of Castle Howard he had generally obtained 
the best results in à somewhat attenuated light, i.e., one 
which would register three io five minutes duration on 
W ynne's actinometer, but he was quite aware of the fact 
that some paintings required stronger lighting than 
others. 
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CASTLE HOWARBD.—Dracram II. 


the angle of 45 degrees, whether horizontally or vertically, 
from the plane of the canvas, for although it was true 
that the angles of incidence and refraction were equal, 
photography revealed the existence of surface reflection, 
minute points of light, from varnished oil paintings under 
any other conditions of lighting. 

. By reference to Diagram II., a section through a 
picture gallery, the light proceeding from the skylight 
behind the spectator at incidence B would cause these 
undesirable conditions, in spite of the fact that the true 
line of refraction B did not reach the eye but fell on to 
the floor below the figure indicated. 

The roof light above the painting with its incidence A 
would cause no such surface reflection. 

In the design of picture galleries generally this would 
suggest rooms of no very great length, and where roof 
lighting was not available this should be especially 


He strongly condemned the use of glass in front of 
ol paintings, regarding it as a pernicious modern 
innovation. It acted as a mirror for all brightly lighted 
objects in the room, or the gilded frames of paintings 
upon the opposite wall, thus forming an indiscriminate 
picture of its own. The eye, in its endeavour to con- 
centrate the vision upon the canvas behind the glass was 
met by this confusion of objects. 

During the summer of 1912 an exhibition was held 
in the City Art Galleries, York, of the works of the five 
Brothers Moore. 

Whilst viewing one of Henry Moore’s masterpieces, 
'* A Storm іп the Mediterranean," a lady dressed in light 
summer costume having a '' picture’’ hat surmounted 
by a white ostrich feather stood close beside the 
lecturer. 

Could the artist have contemplated for a moment this 
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finishing touch to his work reflected on the glass—this 
'* Venus in opposition to the sun '' walking on the angry 
billows—it would have made him weep. 

The lesson to be learnt was that spectators should be 
in & subdued light, and that no strongly illuminated, 
objects should be placed opposite. 

The lecturer had been told that glass fronts were 
necessary for the preservation.of oil paintings. | 


He was not aware that any of those at Castle Howard. 


(except one, by a special arrangement) ever had been, and 
yet they appeared to have stood the test of time in a most. 
remarkable way for centuries, some for upwards of 300 
years, both here and in the Palais Rovale, as witness 
* Les Bateliers ©’ and “Га Chasse au Vol,” by Annibale 
Caracci. 

Mr. Burleigh thought it might he possible to exhibit 
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to be shielded from al] direct rays from the initial source 
of light. | 

As before stated, it was Charles, the third Earl of 
Carlisle, who employed Sir John Vanbrugh to design 
Castle Howard, an eventful epoch in the life of this extra- 
ordinarily brilliant man, which seems to have set the seal 
to his reputation as an architect in spite of much 
opposition. 

Mr. Robert Oglesby states that of Vanbrugh's early 
training little was known. His father came from Ghent, 
in Flanders, and settled at Chester, where he amassed 
wealth as a sugar baker, afterwards obtaining the post 
of Comptroller of the Treasury Chamber. 

After completing a liberal education in France, and 
on his return to England, young '* Van "' entered the 
Army as an ensign, and was next conspicuous as a 
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CASTLE HOWABD.—Duseram III. 


large and important works under more favourable con- 
ditions. If they were worth the expenditure of large 
sums of public money surely every effort should be made 
to do this. The idea conveyed on Diagram III., which 
was а cross section through a public gallery, was worth 
further consideration and development. Here the central 
promenade was in a subdued light. 

The paintings were hung in side galleries to which 
the public were not admitted, which, in view of recent 
events, was desirable. 

The section showed suggested methods of lighting, 
one natural and another artificial, and it would be noticed 
that in no instance were the lines of refraction A, B, and 
C thrown back to the eve. 

The source of artificial illumination might be from 
а large number of specially constructed lamps of low 
intensity, screened entirely from the eye, or a diffusion 
from movable white reflectors, the pictures themselves 


dramatic writer, his first comedy, ‘‘ The Relapse,” being 
produced with marked success at Drury Lane. 

There was in a sense a slight overlapping of vocations, 
inasmuch as his first completed architectural work wae 
& theatre in the Haymarket. 

This sudden leap from the drama to architecture was 
taken as a glorious joke by his brother wits and 
littérateurs, who forthwith let loose such a flood of 
sarcasm and гаШегу upon his architectural efforts ав 
would have crushed with ridicule any ordinary individual. 
Swift wrote:— 


'" Van's genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turned to architecture." 


During the building of Castle Howard, Vanbrugh 
stayed frequently in the city of York at the George Hotel, 
Coney Street, and was married rather late in life, ab 
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CASTLE HOWARD —THE TOURISTS' ENTRANCE AT THE NORTH-WEST CORNER ОЕ CARR'8 WING. 


St. Lawrence Church, to a daughter of Colonel 
Yarborough. of Heslington Hall. | 

During the wars of the Netherlands, which occurred 
concurrently with the building of Castle Howard, Van- 
brugh had the honour of being chosen as architect to 
design '' Blenheim,” in Oxfordshire, which was to 
have been a gift from the nation to John Churchill, the 
first Duke of Marlborough, but which in reality was paid 
for out of the privy purse of Queen Anne as long as she 
lived. Then commenced troublesome times for our 
dramatic architect. Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, thwarted him in his designs, and placed every 
obstacle in his way. Eventually, after an action at law 
with the Duchess,’ whose dislike for him was very pro- 


nounced, he was able to recover the money he had 
advanced on this colossal work. | 

A plan of Castle Howard copied by Mr. Burleigh from 
“ Vitruvius Britannicus.” of 1715, was placed upon the 
screen. This showed Vanbrugh's complete design of the 
principal floor, and included the great court. 

This feature, however, had never been executed, 
probably owing to a very considerable fall of the pasture 
land down to the great north lake. 

That Vanbrugh was cognisant of this is clearly 
proved by reference to his elevation, which is here repro- 
duced. together with that of the south facade and the 
plan above mentioned. 

The central portion, which includes the drawing- 
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CASTLE HOWARD. -SOUTH END OF THE LIBRARY IN CARR'S WING. 


room and south vestibule, has bedrooms above which 
overlook the gardens and south lake; from those on 
the right of '' Atlas ’’ are the giant cedar trees, while 
to the left beyond the Temple of Diana in the distance, 
may be seen the mausoleum designed by Nicholas 
Hawksmoor for the fourth Earl, a fine example of 
classic art which drew from Horace Walpole the remark, 
'' Its sheer magnificence would almost tempt one to be 
buried alive! ” 

The greater part of Vanbrugh’s plan was built as 
shown, and included the domestic offices, hunting rooms, 
the great hall, with its staircases at either side, north and 
south corridors, &c. 


The principal floor above referred to was not Van- 
brugh’s ‘‘ base.’’ Another floor exists below this as 
indicated on the elevation from ‘‘ Vitruvius. ”’ 

The broad garden walk running parallel to the facade 
was formed at a higher level to suit the gradients, inter- 
secting at the lower cills, as may be seen by reference to 
the view taken from under the cedars. Vanbrugh had 
no very large apartment such as Carr planned when he 
designed the western wing. | 

Here the principal room, the library, better known 
as the long gallery, is 160 feet by 24 feet, divided at the 
centre by an octagon 37 feet across. 

This part of the building is cellared, and as an 
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THE GREAT HALL, CASTLE HOWARD, SHOWING DECORATIONS BY ANTONIO PELLEGRINI. 


t 
example of the excellence of the work throughout the 
lecturer stated that the walls were finished with plain 
ashlar quite smooth to the touch. 

The massive oak doors dividing the rooms in Van- 
brugh's facade did not remind him of a certain suburban 
villa, where, owing to bad seasoning of the wood, the 
domestic cat instead of making the usual plaintive 
request for admission to the dining-room walked through 
8 crack in the lower panel of the door. 

The lecturer did not believe this any more than the 
story that owing to the great accuracy of setting out at 
Castle Howard the visitor by placing his eye to the key- 
hole of the dining-room door could see clearly through 
six other keyholes right down to Carr’s wing. 


The uses to which the apartments along the south 
front were from time to time allocated have been changed, 
but not very many structural alterations appear to have 
taken place. In the room immediately adjoining the 
south vestibule is a fine collection of Venetian paintings 
by Antonio Canaletto, and beyond this to the east lies the 
present dining-room. In this case three of Vanbrugh’s 
origina] apartments have been converted into one, with 
two doors leading off the south corridor and six windows 
facing the gardens. ; 

Here are two life-size portraits on panel by Cornelius 
Janssen, one of Lord William Howard and another of 
his wife, Lady Elizabeth Dacre, taken rather late in life, 
probably about the year 1620. 
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CASTLE HOWARD.—THE SOUTH FRONT. 


Sir Walter Scott in ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
has made Lord William famous under the sobriquet of 
°“ Belted Will ”: 

Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet shaped. of buff, 
With satin slashed and lined ; 
Tawney his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
His hose with silver twined. 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt— 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard “ Belted Will." 


Lord William was a son of Thomas, the ill-fated Duke 
of Norfolk, who {уаз beheaded during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By his marriage with Lady Dacre, which 
occurred at the age of fifteen, he acquired besides 
Hinderskelfe the old Border keep of Nowarth in Cumber- 
land—now known as Naworth Castle. 

The title “ Earl of Carlisle ' was conferred upon a 
great-grandson of Belted Will by Charles II. in 1661, 
this, the first Earl, having been a loyal partisan of the 
King at the time of his restoration. 

The great hall at Castle Howard, of which a view is 
shown, was decorated about the year 1712 by one Antonio 
Pellegrini, of Padua. 

In a panel over the landing of the east staircase is 
represented ‘‘ Apollo and the Muses,’’ and above the four 


massive arches supporting the dome, one in each angle | 


upon the curved soffits, may be seen his bold design 
illustrating the four elements, Earth, Fire, Air, and 
Water. 
The stables, which in Vanbrugh's design are adjacent 
to the main block, were built some 150 yards distant. 
Carr widened the west wing, anu built his chapel 
across it at the north end, with its altar east. Beneath 


this chapel is an entrance level with Vanbrugh's basement 
floor, leading to the lower hall, the staircase from which 
ascends to the principal floor. Here may be seen portraits 
of many of the Howards, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox, &c., sculptured in white . 
marble, also an exquisitely modelled bust of ''A Lady 
unknown,'' by R. Rinaldi. The two above mentioned are 
the work of Joseph Nollekens. 

Mr. Burleigh said that the privilege so generously 
granted for years by Lord and Lady Carlisle to the public, 
of seeing the interior of their beauitful Yorkshire mansion, 
could not fail to be very greatly appreciated by all lovers 
of the arts. | 

He deeply regretted that through the conduct of mili- 
tant suffragettes in recent years it had been deemed 
advisable to discontinue this. 

In conclusion he referred to the present Earl, who had 
attained his majority recently, being amongst those so 
loyally defending Great Britain and Ireland upon the high 
seas, and wished him safe return to the home of his 
ancestors in Cumberland. 


SOME NOTES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


| His Masesty’s New Stationery Office occupies a site 


e 


of about 24 acres. The building has a front in Waterloo 
Road faced with Portland stone, and other fronts in 
Stamford Street, Cornwall Road, and Doon Street, 
rendered with Portland cement. While the building 
operations were in the initial stages visitors were struck 
by the unusual spectacle. of a number of yawning pits 
(about 10 ft. square and 15 ft. deep), from each of which 


* Abstract from a Paper read at the ordinary general meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, on January 10. 
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arose а shultered column of about 2 ft. square. А still 
more striking feature was presented by the building 
plant, an interesting description of which, together with 
some photographs, reproduced drawings, and general 
information in respect to the building itself, may be 
found in the '' Supplement to the Contract Journal," 
dated November 13, 1912. Three “ Ransome ’’ con- 
crete mixers, worked by electricity, were in evidence, 
and three travelling cranes, also worked by electricity, 
ran aloft on rails supported by an imposing array of 
lattice steel girders and uprights. Quoting from the 
** Supplement,” to which I have just referred :— 

“Тһе gantries are modelled from those in shipyards, 
and they are the result of a careful study of the problem 
how best to erect this very special ferro-concrete build- 
ing in the most expeditious manner and with due economy 
in plant and ір labour."' 
| MThese steel gantries enabled the contractors to place 
the building materials in position at any point from 
ground floor to roof at, practically, a uniform cost. So 
far as I can judge, the uniformity was only broken to 
any appreciable extent in connection with the work to 
the upper floors; which entailed, of course, the loss to 
the contractors of the time occupied by the workmen 
in getting from the entrance gate to their places on the 
Job. 
It may be remarked here that, theoretically, there 
should be no ‘‘ knocking ой ° loss suffered by the con- 
tractors in regard to the time occupied in getting from 
working positions to the exit; but what occurs, in prac- 
tice, depends on the contractor's foremen, the workmen 
and special circumstances. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the New Stationery 
Office may be gathered from the fact that 10,500 cubic 
yards of ferro-concrete and about 1,100 tons of steel 
were needed for its construction. These materials were 
put together on the Hennebique System throughout. ' 

As might be expected in a building of this description, 
there was a large amount of repetition. Many beams 
and columns were of the same size, the result being that 
the contractors were able to use their formwork to great 
advantage. I believe that only about one-third of the 
formwork provided in the bill of quantities was actually 
required on the job. | 

The contractors also had the advantage of being able 
to make up on the ground-floor level practically the whole 
of the reinforcements for the beams.  Hoisting into 
position with the aid of the travelling cranes was a simple 
matter. 

A '' Kennedy ” bar-bending machine, and another of 
Chatelier's design, did what was required in shaping the 
rods. 

This building has been converted for the time being 
into а hospital—known as the ‘ King George Hospital. '' 
Some interesting details of the conversion may be found 
in the review entitled ‘‘ Ferro-Concerete,’’ of November 
last. With this successful adaptation before us there 
would appear to be no further ground for the objections 
which have been raised to erecting buildings in rein- 
forced concrete owing to the difficulties and costs that 
might arise in making alterations in the event of changes 
taking place in ownership and business. A few years 
ago some hesitation existed with reference to cutting 
into reinforced concrete walls, apart from the question 
of cot, but we are now getting bolder. 

No doubt it is true that difficulties arise in obtain- 
ing satisfactory tenders for the demolition of reinforced 
concrete structures: a case is recorded in which the cost 
of demolition amounted to double the cost of erection. 

There is no reason, however, why blasting operations 
should not be put into force in cases of extensive altera- 
tions, or where pulling down is required, provided that 
an experienced hand does the work and that proper 
shields are used. A large amount of blasting has been 
done for the Office of Works in connection with the 
removal of old foundations, and no accident has occurred. 
In the case of the old cement concrete foundations, 
9 feet or 10 feet deep, which had to be removed on the 


other side of Great George Street, gelignite cartridges 
were employed, and the holes for receiving the charges | 
were formed by an electric drill. The operations were 
quite successful. 

I may now submit some notes in connection with 
the New Science Museum, South Kensington. This 


important building, which is being erected on a site of 


about two acres, is of reinforced concrete with a Port- 
land stone front to Exhibition Road, and other fronts 
faced with brickwork in conjunction with stone strings 
and cornices. As regards the interior, the whole of the 
exposed face of the concrete is to be rendered in Port- 
land'cement (one of cement to three of sand) finished 
with 4 inch Keene's cement, 

The building is designed on substantial lines; so 
much so that its appearance when complete will hardly 
suggest the presence of ferro-concrete. 

The most interesting features are the two arched 
roofs and their continuous lantern lights. These roofs 
are of 34-foot and 42-foot span respectively. Some 
difficulties are presented by the formwork to the arched 
ribs, especially as the sides have to be panelled out. 
The reinforcements here also call for special treatment, 
but they are assembled before being hoisted into position 
in the rib boxes. . 

All the steel rods are being obtained from Earl Dud- 
ley's Steel Works, Brierley Hill. Some of the rods for 
the long beams have been supplied in lengths of 73 feet. 
No extra charge is made for rolling, but there is one in 
respect of carriage. These rods are 1 inch in diameter, 
and, for greater ease in handling and bending, are taking 
the place of 1§-inch roods, an additional number of rods 
being put in the beams. 

The Coignet System is adopted in this contract, the 
rods and links being calculated and specified to the one- | 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter—quite fine enough for 
all practical purposes, I know, however, of a building 
for which some reinforcements were specified to the one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch in diameter. The concatenated 
mass of rods in this museum makes one wonder how 
the aggregate (graded from }-inch mesh downwards) 1s 
worked in, but some ingenious appliances are being 
used, known as '' rammers '' and “‘ slicers,’’ with which 
the punning and surrounding is done very satisfactorily. 
In order that the wire for binding purposes should not 
be wasted or misapplied, it is cut to the required lengths 
in combined strands, leaving no ends to be dropped into 
the formwork or concrete. 

No overhead machinery for placing materials in posi- 
tion is to be seen. Ordinary scaffolding is employed, 
but it is put together on the '' Scaffixer'' system. The 
lay-out of the plant has been well arranged, the cement, 
stores, ballast, and sand being close to the mixer. The 
latter—one of Ransome’s—is worked by electricity, and 
mixes about one-third of a yard cube of concrete at one 
time. Аз at the New Stationery Office, the concrete is 
made in the proportions of 1 + 2 + 4. The process 
adopted is to fill the feeding hopper to the mixer with a 
gauged measure of ballast, another of sand, and a sack of 
Portland cement (about 204lb.). After tilting these 
materials into the mixer, water is added immediately from 
an adjustable gauge tank, when the whole is thoroughly 
churned—usually for about а minute and a half. Тһе 
resulting mixture is then discharged into a tip-wagon and 
conveyed on a light railway through the building, or to 
the sides of the building, where electricity driven hoists 
raise it to the required levels. Boarded aprons protect 
the structure where the hoists operate. The quantity of 
water supplied to the mixer depends to some extent on 
the weather and the state of the ballast and sand. In wet 
weather, when the latter materials are damp, the gauge is 
adjusted accordingly, but only an experienced man is 
allowed to decide as to the quantity of water proper to 
the varying conditions. 

The formwork in this building is, in some parts, very 
intricate, and, except in regard to the floor-slabs, there 
is little that сап be used more than once. It is put 
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together with wire nails (3 in. and 4 in.), which may b: 
clawed out readily as They are not driven right home. 

It may seem fitting to state here, after my early 
reference to railways, that the new museum will pro- 
bably house George Stevenson's famous engine '' The 
Rocket,’’ and other machinery now to be seen in the 
adjacent building. | 

Leaving the New Science Museum, I now turn to a 
few general notes which are somewhat disjointed. 

Dunng the erection of a reinforced concrete building 
care should be taken to prevent the concrete from adher- 
ing to any party-wall or adjoining property, otherwise 
damage might be caused to the latter in the event of a 
severe frost, owing to the contraction of the ferro-con- 
crete. Sheets of felt placed to separate the new concrete 
from the old structure have been found most effectual. 

Pronouncements are invited on the following points 
about which there is diversity of opinion among 
experts : — 

While some authorities allow the formwork to be 
covered with a wash of lime before the concrete is de- 
posited, in order to ensure good surfaces when the center- 
ing is struck, others regard it as unnecessary, and are 
satisfied if the boards are kept well wetted. And while 
the formwork is treated with '' concrete oil’’ in some 
cases, it 13 condemned in others. It is certain, however, 
that the formwork should not be oiled if the concrete is 
to be plastered. 

Differences of opinion also exist as to the best means 

of making concrete waterproof. Experts agree, how- 
ever, that the ccncrete should be moderately rich and 
that the aggregate and sand should be so well graded 
as to fill, if possible, all pore spaces. The concrete 
should be mixed and laid with the greatest care, and 
should be allowed to set and harden before its perme- 
ability is tested. Some authorities state that the mixture 
should be '* fairly wet,'' and that ‘‘ on no account shou!d 
a dry mixture be made if intended to be watertight.’ 
On the other hand, one authority states that the mixture 
should be °“ fairly dry " and ''well rammed in thin 
layers.’ 
. Coming to the concrete roof or flat, with its cover- 
ing of asphalt, the question arises whether the concrete 
should be finished smooth with a rule, or receive, while 
it is green, a floating of cement. Either course provides 
the necessary even suríace for the asphalt, which should 
be applied in two coats, the first being more bituminous 
than the second. When this method is followed very 
little trouble arises from the expansion and contraction, 
although, in the case of a very wide flat, unbroken by 
skvlights, it would perhaps be advisable to form ex- 
pansion rolls in the asphalt. One well known firm of 
asphalters prefers to lay the asphalt (two thicknesses of 
$ inch) on stout canvas nailed to a cement floated surface 
with zinc nails. It appears that asphalt will adhere 
very firmly to concrete walls or flats if the surface of 
the concrete is first painted with coal tar. The latter 
should be “‘ heated in small quantities, brought just 
to the boiling point, and then applied immediately.’ 

With regard to the various '' systems ” of reinforc- 
ing concrete, can 1t be declared whether there is cause 
or just, impediment why the rods in beams should not 
be slightly larger in section and fewer in number? It 
certainly seems feasible that they should in no case be 
nearer to each other than two inches in order that it 
may be tolerably easy for the concrete—not thinned out, 
but containing its proper proportion of aggregate—to 
“surround "' the reinforcements, and thus have a chance 
of doing its full work. 

According to the title of a technical journal we are 
now living ig the ''Concrete-Cement Age.’’ This is 
hardly the case, at any rate so far as this country is 
concerned, but it is very probable that reinforced con- 
crete will be used increasingly for building purposes in 
the future: its many  advantages—economical and 
hygienic—being already widely known and appreciated. 
It is possible that this material will develop the ‘‘ Rectan- 
gular ’’ style of architecture, in which the perpendicular 


lines of piers or counterforts are met by the horizontal 
lines of sill and string courses—but it seems to be 
specially adaptable for treatment in Eastern styles, with 
minarets, cupolas and domes, and with heavy cornices 
and projecting balconies to give shadows and artistic 
effect. Architects will have occasion to bear in mind 
the stereotyped phrases ''simple massiveness’’ and 
“noble proportions '’ when dealing with this material. 
It is to be hoped that they will not be afraid cf piain 
surfaces, as we have no wish to see the external faces 
of concrete buildings ''embellished '' with series of 
bull's-eves, or set out in sunk or raised panels. Cot- 
tages should be designed to harmonise with their sur- 
roundings, and might be tinted with pleasing effect, or 
partly enclosed by trellis-work for supporting the climb- 
ing rose or geranium. Factories present a more difficult 
problem, and thev will alwavs look aggressively ugly if 
erected in rural districts, where any structure that is not 
time-worn appears incongruous. There is no reason, 
however, why thev should be of the sky-scraper pattern 
—the huge perforated box placed on end—and neither 
is it necessary that the sky-line should be broken by a 
horrible display of saw-toothed roofs. А little ingenuity, 
stimulated by some consideration ‘for the owners of 
adjoining property and the feelings of the passing 
stranger, should render it possible to build on utilitarian 


lines without creating monstrosities at sight of which a 
‘lover of rural scenes is brought to a standstill with an 


indescribable sense of pain. 

Let us see to it that our reinforced concrete buildings 
are as beautiful as art can devise and funds permit. Mis- 
takes have been made in the past: they have taught us 
much, but there is still much to learn. We must, there- 
fore, press on to a fuller knowledge of this wonderful 
building material—of the science that governs its con- 
struction and the art with which it should be applied. 
Difficulties will confront us, but they will not be so 
formidable that thev cannot be overcome. 


“ The distant mduntains that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
k Are crossed by pathways that appear 
As we to higher levels rise.” 


ART IN LONDON. 


AT THE J.EICESTER GALLERIES. 


WERE a plébiscite to be taken upon the relative strength 
of appeal to the public sympathies effected by the stories 
specially devoted to the season of Yuletide, the prepon-, 
derating vote would be cast for ‘‘ The Christmas Carol," 
that simple, vet powerful, dream-sermon of Charles 
Dickens. It is one of those stories whose fame is coeval 
with their birth, remaining undimmed, undiminished, 
and indestructible. There are others, it 1s true, but their 
number is meagre. 

In Mr. Arthur Rackham the story has found its apt 
ond svmpaihetic illustrator. Scrooge, Marley, Bob 
Cratchitt, old Joe and his clients—none of these are 
picturesque figures in the story—there is no heroine, 
and it is difficult to regard Cratchitt as a hero. But 
even as Dickens has individually projected himself into 
each of his stage-puppets, so has the artist acted in his 
delineation of character. For the collection of illustra- 
tions as a whole we have nothing but the highest praise. 
but we regard the phantasms as being insufliciently 
phantasmal in appearance. The harmony of tones and 
tints in the drawings is complete, and the volume makes 
a most handsome gift for the season. Mr. Rackham's 
illustrations for the < Queen's. Gift-book,’’ and other 
publications, are all (or mostly) worthy to rank for 
technical quality with those accompanying the Carol, 
but with the latter there 43 a superadded daintiness and 
fancifulness., 

Messrs. Ernest Brown & Philips are exhibiting 
also a series of paintings апа etchings by members of 
the Artists’ Rifles, that admirable Officers’ "Training 
Corps established somewhere in France. But the war 
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Our Statements fully justified. 


COUNCIL OFFICES, 
STREET, SOMERSET, 
May 21, 1914, 


DEAR SIRS, 

'* About two years ago I had one of 
your ° Interoven ' Stoves fitted in my new 
house, and after seeing it in constant use 
during this time, I can truly say it has 
surpassed my expectations. It is a 
wonderful combination and justifies all 
you say about it.” 


Yours, &c., 
(Signed) W. Horace Cousins, P.A.S.I., 
Surveyor and Inspector. 
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responsibilities of the Corps deserve greater credit than 
the bulk of these sketches merit. 

Qut of some six-score exhibits there are perhaps a 
score which we can regard as worthy of note. Mr. Lee 
Hankev's " The Knitting Lesson ’’ (2), and “ France in 
1014-15” (74 and 78), Cadet С. Е. Wallis's '' Sunlight 
in the Wood " (27), Lance-Corporal W. P. Robins’ 
' Interior of a Barn” (31), and '' Mannacott, N. 
Devon" ' (96), Captain C. J. Blomfield’s architectural 
desigus (39 and 40), Lance-Corporal J. Thorpe's studies 
(41 and 42)—these, and some few more, attracted our 
attention, and some of these we will here refer to. 
Captain A. H. Hall shows a virile pencil sketch of St. 
John’s Chapel in the Tower of London (45), and Private 
Eric Sharpe (49) has a good, clean-cut ink-drawing of 
Ypres before the war. Corporal С. Ackermann has а 
rice touch of his own, and knows how to import breadth 
and mystery into his work. Again, 2nd-Lieutenant 
A. E. Cooper has a well-modelled portrait in his canvas 
depicting Colonel Shirley, the colour, too, being good. 
Colonel №. C. Horsley's “Тһе Disciple” (110) is 
notable work well composed, but would bear some 
modulation. Corpora] W. Н. Byles in “Тһе Sheep- 
wash ° (118) is quite pictorial, and а good piece of com- 
position, satisfactory colour, and in fact is one of the 
best, where not too many are good. And it is with this 
work that we preler to conclude our notice, without 
specific reference to such as offended our gaze or met 
with an indifferent reception from us, 


THE BUILDER’S POINT OF VIEW." 
By James BROWN. 


Тик subject, like the title, is a very comprehensive one, 
апа could be held to embrace almost anything. I pro- 
pose, however, to deal with a few points which in my 
opinion sre of importance as affecting the relations be- 
tween the building owner, the architect, and the builder, 
and for this purpose I have arranged the subject under 
four heads as follows: 

1. The present system of building under contract and 
tlie relative positions of the building owner and builder. 

. 2. Estimating and the apportionment of some of the 
liabilities incurred. | 

3. The Royal Institute of British Architects’ form of 
contract, bills of quantities, and sundry clauses included 
therein. 

4. Specifications and more 
tion of timber. 

.l would like to say that although I am here іп my 
private capacity and not as representing any association 
or federation of builders, I feel that my views and the 
opinions I shall express would be endorsed by the 
majority of responsible builders. | Necessarily my re- 
marks will only refer to business in normal times. 

From the building owner’s point of view the present 
system of carrying out work under contract at an amount 
based on a competitive estimate is perhaps as near per- 
fection as any reasonable person can (or ought to) expect. 
Under it the building owner knows beforehand exactly 
what the work will cost, and even if there are deviations 
he knows the cost of such will be based upon the schedule 
of prices deposited with the architect and which is a part 
and parcel of the contract. 

From a builder’s point of view, however, the present 
system, though perhaps sound in its general principles, 
IS capable of improvement in some of its details, and the 
time would appear to be ripe for overhauling and revising. 
Under the present system there is a very material dif- 
ference between the positions occupied by the building- 
owner and the builder in that the data supplied to the 
building owner is complete and definite in everv wav, so 
that he knows beforehand exactlv what he has to meet ; 
whereas the data supplied to the builder is often incom- 
plete and has, therefore, to be supplemented by more or 


particularly the specifica- 
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less inaccurate estimates of the cost to the builder of 
various parts of the work he binds himself to undertake 
when he submits his tender, though the amount of such 
costs 18 only capable of being ascertained when the work 
is completed. 

Estimating is perhaps the most difficult and impor- 
tant duty a builder has to perform, and although he may 
duly fulfil his obligation to his employer, he may easily 
fail in his duty to himself. On this important point it 
must nevertheless be remembered that he may as equally 
fail in this connection by over-estimating as by under- 
estimating, and [ can assure you, gentlemen, that to 
correctly estimate beforehand the cost of a job and to 
compile a tender which will in competition secure a con- 
tract on a remunerative basis is an operation which re- 
quires the utmost care, skill, and judgment. 

When a builder accepts an invitation to tender for à 
job his first business is to obtain all the information he 
possibly can which might affect directly or indirectly 
the nature of his estimate, and upon the extent and 
reliability of this information will largely depend the 
accuracy of such estimate. . 

'Through the architect he will be provided with infor- 
mation in the shape of conditions of contract, draw- 
ings, specifications, and bills of quantities. From answers 
to the various inquiries he has sent out he will obtain 
cost of materials, transport, &c.. particulars as to the 
regulations and fees of the various local associations, and 
the local working rules and rates of wages of the opera- 
tives in the various branch trades; while from visits to 
the site he will learn exactly its position, nature, and 
means of access. 

So far so good. but this information alone will not 
enable him to complete his tender in all respects. To do 
this he must gauge with reasonable accuracy the follow- 
Ing contingencies : — 

Firstly, the probability of variations in the price of 
materials. 

Secondly, weather risks. 

Thirdly, the capabilities of the local operatives and 
tradesmen. 

Fourthly, the effect which local customs and habits 
may have on prices, and many other points that may 
present themselves. 

Unfortunately the information available to a builder 
when trying to form a just estimate of these four and 
similar items is very limited and uncertain; but, still, all 
the risks connected with forming a judgment on such 
matters must be solely borne by himself and rightly so. 
Even when all this is considered there still remain other 
and more indefinite liabilities such as:— | 

Firstly, Claims for Damage to  Roads.—These 
depend to a great extent on the construction of the roads, 
which unfortunately can only be ascertained when put 
to the test; they also depend on the views held by the 
various local Councils and their road surveyor. Оп 
this point, gentlemen, we unfortunate builders are often 
severely bluffed. 

Secondly. Increases in Operatives’ Wages.—These 
are affected bv the influence which the agitators in the 
various trades unions can at anv particular time bring to 
bear on their members and also the position in which the 
master builder may be placed in regard to the supply of 
labour. 

Thirdly.—In the case of a considerable amount of 
excavation or draining, quantities frequently stipulate the 
builder must provide for everything necessary, although 
he has no opportunity, except at considerable expense, of 
ascertaining what he is likely to encounter. 

Fourthly, War Risks.—-We have got these. It is 
impossible to estimate against these and similar risks 
with any degree of accuracy and fairness to both 
parties, and at present it is simply a gamble with the 
odds against the builder. In my opinion these are risks 
which the building owner should undertake, as. when all 
is said and done, he is the responsible man and the man 
who hopes to reap the profif. 
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So far as the R.I.B.A. form of contract is concerned, 
it may perhaps not be perfect and up to date in every 
respect, aud 1 believe steps are now being taken to ensure 
its revision and amendment; but so far as I know it is at 
the present time the only form of contract officially 
recognised hy the В.Г.В.А. and the Institute of Master 
Builders, and until its revision and amendment have been 
mutuallv agreed upon and officially confirmed by these 
bcdies it is the only form of contract any builder should 
be asked to sign. : 

Without wishing to interfere in any way with those 
associations who may be working for the revision and 
amendment of the form of contract and the present 
system, I will, with your permission, point out a few 
defects and submit a few ideas for consideration. 

At the present time the liabilities which a builder is 
required to undertake in respect of workmen's compensa- 
tion, common law, &c., national health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, fire insurance, &c., &c., are usually 
indicated in the preliminarv and general conditions of 
bills of quantities. It would be an advantage to have 
these items shown in detail and at the end of the bills 
of quantities. Personallv, I should like to see them 
ircluded in the summary as definite items, each to be 
priced out separately. 

Where it is intended to appoint a clerk of works, the 
name of the gentleman appointed to the post should be 
announced before the tenders are made up, because from 
the nature of the case you will readily understand that 
without benefiting his client’s work in any way he may 
easily put the builder to a large amount of very unneces- 
sary expense. And although I should be the last to 
depreciate the work and value of these gentlemen, I, as a 
practical man, can tell you that, in spite of the immense 
value and absolute necessitv of a clerk of works on every 
important job, these gentlemen are not always well 
chosen. I am nevertheless prepared to say that a really 
competent and conscientious clerk of works is not onlv 
of value to the architect and his client, but also to the 
capable builder who is working under his supervision. 

It is desirable the setting-out should be officially 
checked before any work has been executed, and if the 
architect can be represented at setting-out so much the 
better, as his presence there would obviate many irritat- 
ing and costly disputes. 

In the case of prime cost sums or provisional amounts 
included in quantities, it is desirable the present scramble 
for discounts should be abolished and a proper under- 
standing arrived at. I should like to suggest a fixed 
(and reasonable) discount ог ‘percentage to which a 
builder should be entitled and for which he must carry 
out certain specified duties, such as receiving. unpack- 
ing and storing the goods, &c., &c. A builder should not 
be required as at present to provide for payment of car- 
riage and cartage, &c., where he has not the slightest 
idea what the goods will consist of nor where they will 
come from. Іп fact the provisional amount should 
include free delivery of the goods at the job. 

Another point I should like to make, gentlemen, is 
that the nomination and direct employment of specialists, 
&c., by the building owner is a rapidly extending prac- 
tice which calls for careful consideration with a view 
to regulating and amending the conditions governing 
the same. It should be possible to secure a workable 
co-ordination between the work of the builder and the 
specialist. At the present time the interests of the two 
are often diametrically opposed. 

(To be continued.) 


ÀT the last meeting of Helensburgh Town Council it was 
reported that Mr. R. C. Brown, deputy burgh surveyor, had 
been granted a commission in the Royal Engineers, and that 
Mr. R. C. Ross had been appointed deputy burgh surveyor, 
and Mr. Archibald Peddie deputy sanitary inspector, during 
the absence on military service of Mr. Stirling, burgh sur- 
veyor, and Mr. Brown. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
erpressed by Correspondents. } 


Dearth of Apprentices. 


SiR,-—May I point out what has been done by the Insti- 
tute of Builders, the body officially representing the build- 
ing trade of the kingdom ? 

Some four or five years ago the Institute discussed and 
formulated a scheme of apprenticeshio which meets the 
points put by your correspondents, and has since been doing 
its utmost to get the scheme adopted for London by the 
education authorities, but without success. 

The scheme includes provisions which may be shortly 
stated. . 

Early in 1912 the Institute submitted to the London 
Education Authority & constructive scheme of apprentice- 
ship that wou!d enable suitable boys to learn a trade under 
proper conditions directly they leave the elementary school, 
on the lines following :— 

(a) That the school age should be raised for such appren- 
tices by two or even three years, so as to strengthen super- 
vision and maintain, for part at least of the apprenticeship 
period, some connection between school and workshop. 

(b) The indentures recommended by the I.O.B. were for 
a period of five years in workshops and on jobs, so that a 
boy could learn his trade under actual working conditions. 

(c) That time on two afternoons in each week at full 
pay should be given to the study of the theoretical side of 
the chosen trade during the first two or three years of the 
apprenticeship term, so that theory and practice should 
advance together. 

(d) Where a premium is required with an apprentice the 
Institute scheme would apply to the payment of such pre- 
mium a part of the monev at present spent by the educa- 
tion authority in scholarships and similar rewards, sums 
now used mainly in subsidising non-industrial branches of 
higher education or in maintenance grants. 

(e) The connection between school and workshop, re- 
ferred to in Clause A, could be maintained by а small 
Voluntary Advisory Committee of managers and employers 
for each district or school division. 

(f) The Institute scheme also included a schedule of pre- 
miums and rates of wages; these rates of pay are a very 
considerable advance on the wages until now being paid 
generally in the building or any other trade. 

The weekly wages in this schedule starts at 8s. 4d. per 
week of fifty hours, and in the fifth vear rises to 27s. 1d. 
per week (or 64d. per hour), and while they do not and 
cannot compare with boy waves at present obtaining, owing 
to war conditions, the parental sacrifice of present advan-: 
tage for the ultimate good of the boy is surely not a heavy 
one. 

(9) Where no premium is paid the Institute's schedule 
of wages is rather less, so as to provide for payment of 
premium out of wages. 

(h) A further part of the scheme is the provision of a 
bonus of £25 to the avprentice on completion of indentures 
for the purchase of tools, &c. 

These are the main points of the scheme which was first 
put before all the Borough Councils of London and ap- 
proved by twelve or thirteen of them, only one Council 
having returned 2 definite negative and the rest making 
“ no order.” 

The scheme has been carefully considered by educational 
experts and is considered to contain the nucleus of a work- 
able permissive scheme which would gather in the boys 
between fourteen and fifteen years of age and take them 
direct from school to a trade and thus prevent the wastage 
of good material drifting into ‘‘ dead-end ” jobs, having no 
ultimate benefit when the boy becomes a man, with a man's 
opportunities and responsibilities. | 

The scheme has been before the Higher Education Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C., and has been ex»lained in conference 
with the Committee, but, while sympathetic, the Committee 
held that they had no statutory power to adopt it. 

The Institute has, therefore, this year decided to request 
the co-operation of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland in arousing 
interest in support of the scheme by the building trade 
throughout the country, with a view to parliamentary action 
and the provision of the necessary permissive powers in the 
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next Education Bill that must come before Parliament and 
the country when the war is happily ended. 

I apologise for the.length ot this letter, but the great 
importance of the matter 1s my excuse.—I am, Sir, yours, 
Xc., THomas CosTIGAN, Secretary. 

Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, London, W.C.: 

January 14, 1916. 


Increment Values Duty and the Lumsden Case: 


Sig,—Although the Land Union is anxious to avoid 
anything in the nature of political controversy at the 
present time, it nevertheless considers it a duty to draw 
attention to the following facts. 

Mr. Lloyd George recognised the unfairness of the claim 
for Increment Value Duty in the above case, and when the 
Revenue Bill was in committee in the House of Commons 
on August 1, 1913, he stated that Clause 2 in that Bill was 
inserted “in order to protect people like Mr. Lumsden.’ 
Unfortunately the Bill did not reach the Statute Book, and 
the same fate befell the Bill of the following year, into 
which a similar clause was introduced. Nevertheless, the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
July 23, 1914, undertook, on behalf of the Government, to 
introduce a one-clause Bill to annul the effect of the Lums- 
den judgment and to bring the assessment to Increment 
Value Duty into harmony with the original proposals put 
forward when the Budget of 1909 was introduced into the 
House of Commons—viz., that there must be a rise in the 
value of the bare site before Increment Value Duty is 
demandable. 

War having broken out, the Land Union makes no 
complaint that the Government has been unable to intro- 
duce this Bill, but it does complain that, after the injustice 
suffered by Mr. Lumsden was fully recognised by the Govern- 
ment, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue continue to 
demand, under threat of legal proceedings, Increment Value 
Duty under the Lumsden judgment when it is agreed that 
there has been no rise in the value of the bare site, and have 
actually issued writs to enforce their claims. 

In Mr. Lumsden's case they write that unless £22, the 
duty demanded, and costs amounting to £249 Qs. 4d. are 
paid, they will take legal proceedings without further notice 
or delay. 

The Land Union deplores this action as likely to pro- 
voke ill-feeling at the present time, and urges that either 
the promised Bill should be passed without delay, or in the 
event of that being impossible, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue should be instructed not to press their claims in 
these cases until Parliament shall have had time to deal 
with the matter.—Yours, &c., DEsBOROUGH, 

Chairman of the Council. 

St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W. : 

January 18, 1916. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
’ Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


ENGLAND. 
Devon. 
Bulkworthy.—Public elementary school for forty-two 
places. 
DURHAM. 


Darlington.—Proposed R. C. schoel, Larchfield. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Hitchin.—The ‘‘ Three Horseshoes,’’ Norton; extension. 

Willian.—The “ Fox" inn: alterations. 


LANCASHIRE. 
Blackburn. —Cinema house, Meadow Street, for Mr. Fred. 
Sanderson. 


Eight houses, Brookiands, for Messrs. Penny Bros. 


Mill, Burnley Road: extension, for Messrs. John 
Baynes, Ltd. 
Bolton.—Fourteen houses, Moorside Avenue, for Mr. J. 
England. 


Ten houses, Welbeck Road, for Mr. T. Woods. 
Burnley.—The “ Hope and Anchor" inn, Royle Road 
and Vernon Street: rebuilding, for Mr. J. Lord. 
Bury.—Power Station, Chamber Hall: boiler-house exten- 
sion, for the Town Council. Mr. J. Byron, Ltd., con- 
tractor, near Woolfold. 


Manchester.—Factory, New Mount Street: addition. 
Mr. G. W. Stokes, architect. 
Factory, Cheetham: additions. Mr. P. Cummings, 
A.R.I.B. A., architect, 51 King Street. 
The ''Brunswick ” Hotel, Upper Brook Street: 
alterations, for Hardy's Crown Brewery, Ltd. 
Union Mill, Weaver Street, Openshaw: additions. 
Mr. K. Brearley, architect. 
Works, Cheetham. Mr. J. Sunlight, architect, 4 St. 
Ann’s Square. 
Workshop, Moston Lane. Mr. G. K. Timperley, 
architect, 1 Princess Street, Albert Square. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Scunthorpe.—Proposed lodging-house, for Mr. T. East. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Brentford.—Union Offices and Warkworth House: 
tions, &c., for Board of Guardians. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham.— Picture palace, Welford Road. 
Ball & Smith, architects, 23 King Street. 


altera- 


Messrs. F. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Alrewas.—House, Main Street: alterations, for Mr. 
Upstone. 
Lich field.—Motor garage, Penkridge Bank Road, for the 
Vincent Motor Company, Alrewas. 
SURREY. 
Guildford.—House, Pewley Hill, for Mr. М. H. Bate- 


man. 
Houses, Aldershot Road, for Messrs, Rutter & Co. 
Houses, Woking Road. Messrs. Clemence & Moon, 
architects, 53 High Street. 
SUSSEX. 
Hastings..---No. 2 North Terrace, Halton: 
flat. Mr. В. Hembrow, 
Road. 
The *'Plough " Inn, Priory Road: garage. 
Hunt, architect. 12 Alpine Road. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Marston Green.—Two houses, Coleshill Road, for Mr. 
T. F. Gibbs, Mosley. 
Polesworth. — House, Gipsy Lane, for Mr. H. Jones. 
WESTMORLAND. 
Ambleside.—Garage, Waterhead. Mr. 
Windermere), builder. 
Kendal.—No. 95 Stricklandgate: additions, &c. 
Shaw, F.R.I. B. A., architect, 45 Highgate. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Batley.—Batley and District Hospital: proposed enlarge- 
ment (£4,500). 
Birstall. —Mill: 
& Co., Ltd. 
Hull.—-Victoria Street: additions, for Messrs. W. Jack- 
son & Sons, Ltd. 


conversion into 
architect, 65 Queen's 


Mr. J. 


Pattinson (of 


Mr. S. 


extensions, for Messrs. Taylor, Yielding 


Southcoates Lane: additions, for Messrs. F. Robin- 
son & Co. 

Mission Hall, Coltman Street, for Holiness Church 
trustees. 


Economiser House, Wincolmlee, for Messrs, Raines, 
Porter & Seddon. 

Twelve houses, Hessle Road, for Mr. J. B. McMaster. 

British Oil and Cake Mills, Wincolmlee: extensions. 


Shop and public building, Story Street, for Mr. T. H. 


Dixon. 
Warehcuse, Bank Side, for Messrs. Blundell, Spence 
& Co. 
Mirfield.—Brass Works, for Messrs. Buckley, Hudders- 
field. 


WALES. 


Aberystwyth.—No. 37 Terrace Road: 
Messrs. T. Ellis & Co. 
The Old Bank, Pier Street: 
Brewery Company. 
Dowlais.—No. 34 Lower Union Street: addition, for Mr. 
W. W. Meredith. 
The Oddfellows! Hall: motor-house enlargement. 
Merthyr Tydvil.—Motor showroom, garage, &c., High 
Street, for Mr. J. Lewis. 
Shops and offices, John Street, for Mr. J. W. Morris. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—-The Albert Sawmills, 
Mr. R. R. Gull, architect. 
Engineering Works, King Street Place: addition, for 
Messrs. J. M. Henderson & Cp. 
Dundee.—Children’s Hospital for twenty cots (£2,500). 


alterations, for 


alterations, for the City 


Baltic Place: store. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Friday, January 28. 
Civic Arts Association : Inaugural Meeting at the Mansion 
House, London, at 3 Р.М. 
Monday, January 51.: 
Royal Institute of Architects: Ordinary Meeting : Announce- 
ment of the Council; Nomination for the Royal Gold Medal, 
at Ó р.м. 


TIMBER SUPPLIES IN 1915. 

Тне statistics of the importation of timber into the United 
Kingdom during the past year have to a certain 
—or, rather, uncertain—extent been vitiated by the 
Board of Trade's suppression of some of the figures 
relating to a portion of the import for Government 
account. Large quantities of timber have been brought 
into this country by Government steamers (requisitioned 
ships), and these have been excluded from the Board of 
Trade's returns giving the statistics of wood imports for 
the year. These direct imports do not make up the 
whole of the timber taken by the Government, equally 
large or possibly larger quantities imported in steamers 
under ordinary charter having been purchased on Govern- 
ment account. 

Taking the Board of Trade returns for last year as 
they stand, we find that although the quantity of timber 
imported has been rather over three-quarters of a million 
Joads less than in the preceding year—the direct importa- 
tion hy the Government being excluded—the import. in 
value has been over seven million pounds sterling greater. 
In their annual wood report Messrs. Foy, Morgan & 
Co. express their opinion that ‘‘ a fair estimate of the 
proportions in which the extra outlay, some £7,000,000 
for approximately the same quantity of wood goods, this 
year as compared with last, has been divided among the 
fortunate participants, would be to ascribe £2,000,000 
to the producers abroad and £5,000,000 to the ship- 
owners. '' 

Another direction in which the reticence of the Board 
of Trade has vitiated the statistics of our imports is in 
the apportionment of the whole import between the 
various producing countries. The probability is that 
the figures given with respect to Russia, and to a lesser 
degree those relating to Canada, are understated, just 
because the Government transports have been utilised in 
those directions; while, on the other hand, the figures 
for Sweden and Norway may be accepted as tolerably 
correct. | 

As might be naturally expected, the feature of the 
relative distribution of exports has been íhe decline of 
those from Russia, as compared with those from Scandi- 
navia and America. Whereas between 1904 and 1913 
Russia's share had steadily increased from a third to one 
half, in 1915 Russia's proportion fell to 17 per cent., 
whilst that of Sweden and Norway rose to 48 per cent., 
and the export from Canada and the United States to 
30 per cent. of the whole. The reason for this has been, 
no doubt, not only the war-resultant difficulties of 
Russian producers and shippers, but the huge diminution 
of better-class building in Great Britain during the past 
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Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XV., on ‘Spanish Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900),”’ 
by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.50 р.м. 


Wednesday, February 2. 


Royal Archeological Institute : Paper entitled ‘‘ Wall-Paintings 

in Arundel Church, Sussex, compared with Similar Contem- 

` porary Examples," by Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., at 

the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W., at 
4.30 р.м. 

University of London: The second of six lectures on '' War 
Memorials," by Professor S. D.  Adshead, M.A., 
F.R.LB.A., at University College, Gower Street, W.C., 
at 5.30 P.M. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture entitled ©“ Memorials and Monu- 
ments," by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., at 7.45 P.M. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers : “Тһе Activated Sludge Pro- 
cess of Sewage Purification," by Professor G. J. Fowler, 

D.Sc., F.I.C., at 7 P.M. 


Thursday, February 3. 


British Museum: University Extension Lecture XVI., on 
"Roman Architecture (в.с. 100-a.p. 300): The Therm in 
Rome and the Provinces," by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., at 4.30 р.м. 


year, for of late years the superiority of Russian wood 
for good joinery over that of Scandinavia has been very 
strongly marked; and with the decline of building the 
demand for such timber has diminished. 

The distribution of imports amongst various ports of 
our seaboard appears to have been dictated not by the re- 
quirements of different localities, but by the view taken 
bv shipowners as to the preferable points of discharge, 
either with the object of minimising the danger of the 
voyage or of avoiding delay from congestion. Thus 
the ports of the South Coast of England and the east 
ports of Scotland have experienced a heavy deficiency, 
and Ireland one of some 10 per cent.; but the North- 
East Coast, the Clyde, the Mersey, the Bristol Channel 
ports, and London, have either maintained or improved 
slightly their relative position; and the Humber ports 
have increased their imports during the past season to 
the extent of 25 per cent. beyond those of the preceding 
year. 

Increased prices of timber f.o.b. and high freights, 
which have raised the import cost of timber by some 
50 per cent., have not prevented timber merchants from 
a general enjoyment of great opportunities for monev 
making, for wood has proved to be among the raw 
materials most essential to the efficient conduct of the 
war, and the lessened demand of the building and cabinet 
trades has thereby been effectively neutralised. 

The outlook for the new year is for the timber mer- 
chants promising, for the problem remains the same, and 
points to the continuance of stinted and dear supplies 
with an insistent and imperative demand, at least so long 
as the war lasts; and that, we fear there can be little 
doubt, will be till the end of the year and beyond. 

What the prospects are as regards prices when peace 
at length and happily arrives is perhaps more important 
from the point of view of the majority of our -readers. 
Undoubtedly the conditions of trade will again be revolu- 
tionised. The war demand will cease, and freights almost 
certainly will drop; but much will depend, as regards 
the immediate modification of prices in the timber trade, 
on whether the cessation of hostilities occurs early or 
late in the shipping season. "There will no doubt. when 
things have settled down, be a great demand for timber 
throughout Europe; but the opinion of Messrs. Foy, 
Morgan & Co. is that the timber trade “© must look to 
а great increase in turnover rather than to abnormal 
profits on a restricted business for the profitable character 
of the business of the future. ”’ 

Hard woods have generally experienced a considerable 
diminution of demand, owing to the inactivity of the 
furniture and building trades, but prices have, as a rule, 
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they may not be amongst the elect of the Art Workers’ 
Guild or the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 

With regard to memorials we hope to see a strong 
effort made in favour of the collective rather than the 
individual memorial. The unity of collectivity may be 
what vou will, the parish, the town, the countv, the regi- 
ment, the nation. Do not let the proud pietv of the 
mourning survivors be frittered away amongst а host 
of similar patterned trivialities like headstones in a 
modern cemetery. One outstanding characteristic of the 
War has been the welding together of the sons and 
daughters of the Empire. Do not let a recrudescence of 
individualism falsify that characteristic. We particu- 
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been maintained, as the lessened demand has been accom- 
panied by smaller supplies, owing to the high cost of 
freightage, and in some instances the impossibility of 
obtaining it at any price. 

Thus the import of mahogany in a215 was little more 
than a quarter of that in the preceding year. All the 
mahogany producing districts show diminished returns, 
but the principal cause of the remarkable decrease is 
the enormous decline in the importations from the West 
Coast of Africa, which has dropped from 19.300 tons 
in 1914 to 2.468 tons in 1915. Shipments from Cuba, 
too, have practically ceased, only ten logs having been 


imported into London during the whole of the vear, as 
against 4.317 tons in 1914. Honduras has sent us about 
half and Mexico rather more than a quarter of the previ- 
ous year's exports. There appears to have been an idea 
among shippers that the time was favourable for the 
export to England of inferior and defective timber, but 
the result has shown that the idea was fallacious, as what 
demand there has been for mahogany has been for 
better-class wood. 

Rifles have caused a good demand for walnut, which 
traditionally is the only suitable wood for stocks. Рег- 
sonally we think the tradition overrated in importance. 
but the fact remains. The best qualities onlv are, of 
course. accepted for Army purposes. and so prices have 
been very high. American ash has also been in great 
demand for military purposes, and hence the high prices 
which have given English owners of woodlands the 
opportunity which Mr. Duchesne has advised them to 
fake. Oak has been required in excess of imports, and 
prices are advancing, as stocks are low and tonnage for 
further shipments almost unobtainable. 

Teak has seen an equality between imports and 
demand, and the stocks in the London docks remain 
steady, and at recent rates rather more than sufficient 
for a whole year's consumption. But there appears to 
be a prospect of a diminished supply for the coming 
twelve months, so that probably prices will advance. 
Practically no teak has come from Moulmein during the 
past year, but the importations from Rangoon have been 
more than double the previous year’s total. Those from 
Bangkok have fallen off by 65 per cent. as compared with 
1914. 

Australian hardwoods have been influenced hy the 
difficulty of obtaining tonnage and the consequent high 
freights which have reduced imports, but here again 
there has been a shrinkage in demand. Kauri pine has 
been exported in quantities exceeding the demand, and 
is now intrinsically cheap. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ат the inaugural meeting of the Civic Arts Association, 
which is to be held at the Mansion House of London 
this (Friday) afternoon, we may hope that there will be 
manifested a broad-minded outlook. Civic Arts embrace 
everything that goes to make a city beautiful. There 
must be no limitation of scope to any one form of art, 
still less to any particular school of thought or mannerism. 
From the fact that the Association expresses the intention 
to give particular attention to war memorials, both private 
and public, and to hold an exhibition of designs for memo- 
rials of various kinds, there has already arisen in the 
public mind a feeling that this is to be the predominant 
activity of the new body, 

Again there appears to be an intention—we hope the 
apparition is unsubstantial—to capture as much as possi- 
ble of the harvest of memorial making for the Civic Arts 
Association, and those whom it тау favour. The 
founders of the Association, if they are to be deemed 
worthy of public support, of respect from the general 
body of artists—and we include in that body not only 
those who are workers in the “‘ fine arts," but all sg- 
called craftsmen who are artists—must show a Catholic 
appreciation of all their fellow-workers, even though 


larly regret in this connection the suggestion in the cair- 
cular issued by the Association that ‘* small ‘ statuettes ’ 
presenting naval or military types might well be modelled 
for reproduction by skilled craftsmen.’’ This is the trade 
view of the ecclesiastical tailor-cum-art furniture pur- 


vevor type of limited company, and casts a slur on the 


Whole action of the Civic Arts Association, suggesting 
that it is out to make business. 


In these Notes on October 29 last we referred to the 
approval by the Education Committee of the I.ondon 
County Council of an offer by the Professional Classes 


War Relief Council to provide decorative paintings for 


the walls of some of the Council’s schools. We are 


glad, therefore, to read that the Education Committee 


now report that :— 

In continuation of our report on October 96, 1915, 
certain of our members have conferred with the under- 
mentioned artists representing the Professional Classes 
War Relief Council: Mr. W. В. Colton, A.R.A., Mr. 
John Hassall, R.L, Mr. M. Spielmann, Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., В.А. Eight schools, situated in 
poor districts, were selected by us, and the representa- 
tives of the War Relief Council. after visiting several of 
the schools with a view to deciding which, in their 
opinion, would be best suited for their purposes, have 
recommended the first floor (boys’) hall of the Devon's 
Road School (Bow and Bromley) in which to carry out 
their first scheme of decoration. They have submitted 
to us in outline an '' Empire" scheme of decoration 
illustrating life and industry in the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, which we consider should Фе approved. 
Steps will be taken by the War Relief Council to proceed 
with the preparation of the scheme, and we propose, in 
due course, to ask the chairman of the Council to unveil 
the work and to receive the presentation on behalf of the 
Council. We recommend: "That the scheme of decora- 
tion illustrating life and industrv in the British Dominions 
bevond the seas, submitted on behalf of the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council, for decorating the walls of 
selected Council schools, be approved. 


The decision of the Government to close all public 
museums and galleries depends for approbation or repro- 
bation upon its intent. If this is as has been stated, we 
hope erroneously, in the exercise of economy it is bad. 
It means a slight reduction only in the cost of upkeep, 
for some attention thereto must be maintained, and the 
whole procedure is humbug. If, however, the closing is 
intended to facilitate the safeguarding of the treasures . 
within our museums from the attack of air-craft, or even 
of malicious alien visitors, the action is wise though 
belated. Obviously the first step to installing effectual 
means of protection, whether by removal or otherwise, 
is the closing of museums and galleries to visitors. 


The long drawn-out litigation in the libel action 
brought by Mr. J. H. Langlands, for many years advising 
arclutect to the Dundee School Board, against the pub- 
lishers and proprietors of ** The Dundee Advertiser,’’ has 
at last been closed by the House of Lords, whose judg- 
ment against Mr. Langlands was expressed by Lord 
Haldane, who in moving that the appeal of the newspaper 


owners be allowed, said that, in dealing with a news- 
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ү aper article written about a public functionary, consider- 
aple latitude was allowed by the law. А gentleman who 
occupied the position of architect to the Dundee School 
“oard was a public oflicial and must expect criticism— 
and such criticism as the law did not recognise as justi- 
ned in the case of a private person. Тһе law readily 
admitted that it was in the public interest that criticism 
should be brought to bear upon the conduct of public 
persons. 


The action of the Government with respect to certain 
land commandeered from the Coventry Board of 
Guardians, and the erection of a munitions factory there- 
on, invites speculation as to what is to happen to these 
national workshops after the War. If they are not to 
be scrapped, some of the millions now being expended 
may be regarded not as war cost, but as invested national 
capital. ‘Are these factories to be retained as national 
property, or are they to be thrown on the market for 
sale? Itis difficult to understand, except on the assump- 
tion that the factories are not to be scrapped, why the 
Government decline a loan of the land for nothing and 
insist on the purchase of the freehold. The facts are 
expressed in a letter from the Local Government Board, 
who wrote to the Guardians thus: 

“Іп reference to your letter of September 8 last 
reporting that the Guardians of the Coventry Union had 
been approached with a proposal that certain land be- 
longing to them should be handed over for a munitions 
factory, that the Guardians had offered to let the land 
for this purpose at a nominal rental, that their offer 
had been refused, and that the land had then been taken 
over under the Defence of the Realm Act, I am directed 
by the Local Government Board to state that on receipt 
of that letter they at once communicated with the War 
Office, and laid before that Department the representa- 
tions made by the Guardians, suggesting that the revised 
offer made by the Guardiaus would meet the needs of 
the situation. They have, however, now been informed 
by the War Office that, while the Army Council fully 
appreciate the generous and public-spirited offer cf 
the Guardians to allow the use of the land free of charge 
during the period of the War, and for as long thereafter 
as may be considered necessary by the War Department, 
a more secure tenure of the land is required, as a factory 
is being erected thereon at very considerable expense; 
half of the factory is already fitted up with machinery 
and in ful] working order; and that it is very desirable 
that terms should be settled for the permanent acquisi- 
tion of the required land belonging to the Guardians 
by amicable arrangement. Іп these circumstances, I 
am to request that the Guardians will give further con- 
sideration to the matter with a view to the settlement 
of terms for the sale of the land. ”’ 


— 


The light thrown upon life of the past by the careful 
examination of almost forgotten documents by zealous 
antiquaries is nowhere better illustrated than bv the 
transcripts of York wills, made by Mr. R. B. Cook, 
who records his view that perhaps the most interesting 
will in the whole collection was one hitherto unpub- 
lished, of Thomas Bracebrigg, weaver, who was Lord 
Mayor in 1424. Bracebrigg was Chamberlain іп 1411, 
and Sheriff in 1416; he figured very prominently in the 
York Memorandum Book second series. Іп 1435, a year 
before he made his will, he had done something to a 
fellow dignitary—the nature of the offence was not dis- 
closed—and the Council released him from his freedom 
and his aldermanship. The trouble was got over, how- 
ever, and at the end of three days he was restored to 
his freedom and aldermanic office. The will, which 
was proved in May, 1437, was of enormous lengtli, 
and after providing for his burial in St. Saviour's Church 
“next to the bodies of ту wives and children lately 
buried there," there are detailed provisions for wax 
candles and torches, some of the former to be renewed 


vearly for fifteen years after his death. There are 
bequests for masses in many churches, to every rector 
and chaplain regularly celebrating of every church in 
the city and suburbs 4d., for which he gave 1095. as 
sufficient (an estimated number of 300 clergy), to every 
parish clerk 44. to ring the bells (forty-five parish clerks). 
Also to the “‘ anchorite recluses '' (women) іп St. Anne's 
Churchvard, Fishergate; at All Saints’ Churchyard, 
North Street; and St. Margaret’s Churchyard, to pray 
for his soul; and to the hermit at St. Catherine’s Chapel. 
There were large distributions of alms to poor and needy, 
and ample provision for funeral expenses ‘‘ that my 
worthy friends and neighbours to the number of thirty 
shall on the eighth day after my death come to lunch 
that shall suitably be served to them at the care and 
discretion of my executors.’’ On the day of the funeral 
his ‘‘ poor neighbours of the parish and other indigent '' 
were to have ‘* luncheon at the choice of my executors, 
50s. with bread and drink and suitable food." The 
Guild of Weavers апа ''the Society of the Lord's 
Prayer ’’ received bequests, while bread and drink and 
suitable food were to be given to the prisoners in York 
Castle, in the Archbishop's Prison (Peter Prison), and 
in the Kidcote, and they were also to receive a penny 
a week each for fifteen years. A most curious direction 
to the executors was: “ Ав soon as I am infirm and 
keep my bed my executors shall order and buy a 
thousand white loaves, called farthing loaves, and dis- 
tribute them to the poor according to the good opinion 
of the executors.” Не provided that all his debtors able 
to pay should be compelled to pay, but those 
unable should not be sued or molested; if evidence 
were not forthcoming of a debt, ''then my executors 
shall give credence to the assertion and fidelity 
of my debtor committing all such debts to the Divine 
will." Among bequests to relatives he made provision 
that failing issue to his children by his two former wives 
the property which these mothers brought him should 
revert to their families. He also enjoined his son to 
‘hold himself humbly and graciously to his mother in 
agreeable conversation and good manners. ’”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR PICTURE GALLERY AND MUSEUM, BELFAST. 

Tuis design was submitted in the recent competition by 
Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & Arthur Lodge. The drawing, 
by Lieutenant Cyril Farey, was exhibited in this year s 
Academy. 


DESIGN FOR NEW HOUSE AT BURNHAM, BUCKS. 
Tis is the first sketch design for а new house at Burn- 
ham, Bucks. The house as executed is a formal design 
of Georgian type. The drawing, by Lieutenant Farey, 
was exhibited in this year's Academy. The architects 
are Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & Arthur Lodge. 


DAIRY FARM AND COTTAGES, EWELL MANOR, 
NEAR MAIDSTONE. 


Tus is а design for a pleasure dairy farm for twelve 
cows, with dairyman's and two farm hands’ cottages 
attached, for V. B. Tritton, Esq. The arrangement of 
the buildiugs arises from conditious of site, aspect, &c. 
The building was about to be commenced at the outbreak 
of the war, but its execution has been postponed. The 
drawing, by Lieutenant Arthur Lodze, of the 24th 
London Regiment, was exhibited at this year's Academy, 
the architects being Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & Arthur 


Lodge. 


Tue alterations and improvements which have been pro- 
cecding for the past six months at Painter-Stainers' Hall, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Н. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.LB.A.. are now nearing completion. Last week the 
Court of the Painters’ Company were able to meet for the 
first time in the much enlarged and beautified Court Room, 
and general approval was expressed with all that had been 


effected. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—IV. 


By CHARLES T. Вотнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


To those whose training has rendered the reading of 
plans and maps almost second nature, it 1s really some- 
what astonishing to find with what ease and comfort 
quite extended journeys may be undertaken. 

Although a knowledge, however slight, of Italian 
or French is undoubtedly very useful, vet persons 
entirelv ignorant of both languages may travel through 


LAKE-8SIDE SCENE, LAKE OF LUGANO. 


Switzerland and Italy in reasonable comfort. 16 is per- 
haps advisable under the latter circumstances to keep. 
as it were, to the recognised or mostly-used routes or 
tracks. | 

A little knowledge of French is exceedingly useful. 
for most Italians have a peculiar partiality for that lan- 
guage, and this little knowledge prevents the traveller 
being imposed upon, as well as being exceedingly useful 
in other important directions. 

It is to be regretted that the vast bulk of English 
people do not take kindlv to long-distance travel, 
especially bevond the confines of the British Isles, and 
therein lies, no doubt, the reason for much of that 
innate conservatism peculiarly characteristic of the 
Englishman; but in these days of ‘‘ conducted ’’ excur- 
sions, cheap and fairly rapid travelling, there appears to 
be very little reason whv the coming generation should 
not avail itself of the immense facilities offered for fairly 
extensive travelling. The architect, apart from, per- 
haps, the lack of funds and the difficulty experienced in 
getting a sufficiently long holidav, requires no pressure 
to be brought to bear upon him to undertake any of 
these foreign rambles which are productive of so much 


genuine pleasure and education, for tthe writer does not 
think that the architect can be charged with having 
the bump of conservatism very well developed, at least 
not in the sense before indicated. 

The ability to thoronghly grasp the maps of the 
various districts is more than ‘‘ half the battle,’’ for 
these maps are now published to large and small scales, 
and with the aid of these there is not the slightest diff- 
culty in finding one's Way about апу part of this most 
dificult country. 

The traveller frequently annoved Бу the 
apparently incessant examination of luggage at frontier 
stations (the annovance is increased И such examina- 
tions take place in the muddle of the night), but the 
officials at the Italian. frontier stations are very cour- 
teous and lenient, and it often happens that one’s 
luggage is not seriously ‘‘ disturbed "" during ап entire 
tour by the simple declaration that no prohibited articles 
are carried. 

One thing is important, and that is, that the luggage 
should not be sent on by goods train, for many reasons, 
The traveller should, when possible, keep his eye on 
his luggage all the time. 

With Ше intelligence usually possessed by the 
members of the architectural profession, a little know- 
ledge of French, good maps, little luggage, sufficient 
monev, and plenty of confidence, there are no terrors 
to һе met with, and all difficulties are easily sur- 
mounted. 


gets 


LAKE OF LUGANO—CASTELLO, SAN MAMETTE, AND 
VaL SOLDA. 


The various Italian lakes may with ease be 
thoroughly explored by the aid of comparatively small 
maps to a scale of about two miles to the inch, and with 
similar maps the larger cities of Northern Italy, such 
as Milan and Venice, may be studied with Ше greatest 


У 
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comfort and without the assistance of any (human) 
guide. 

It is due to the desire on the part of most travellers 
to keep strictly to the “ beaten track ’’ that many of the 
hidden beauties of these districts are not inspected; but 
if one is possessed of the qualifications set out above 
there is no reason whatever why tracks unknown to the 
regular excursionist may not be chosen, and the dis- 
coveries on such occasions appear to have quite a smack 
of special flavour. 

Lugano (950 ft. high, with a population of about 
13.000), in the Swiss Canton Ticino, of which it is the 


largest town, is beautifully placed on the Lake of 
Lugano, and although for any extended stay the 


VAL SOLDA, LAKE OF LUGANO. 


summer season is perhaps the right time, yet in the 
autumn, if one is fairly fortunate in the matter of 
weather, a reasonable time may be spent here with con- 
siderable enjoyment. 

It forms a convenient head-quarters for sundry little 
excursions to. numerous places of great interest in close 
proximity. 

The scenery is in character distinctly Italian, and 
surrounded by fine mountains, clad in garments of 
foliage the lower hills of which abound in chestnut and 
walnut trees, one is tempted to suggest that the 
individual who finds Lugano other than entrancing is 
certainly difficult to please. 

To the south rises Monte San Salvatore, in the north- 
east Monte Brè and Monte Boglia, to the east lies Monte 
di Caprino beyond the lake, with Monte Generoso on its 
right. On the north is seen the wide valley of the 
Cassarate with its background of mountain ranges. 

In Lugano there is a fine Town Hall built in 1844 
on the west of the Piazza Giardino close to the Lugano- 
Centrale landing-stage, and to the north the Piazza della 
Riforma and to the west the Piazza Rizziero Rezzónico, 
the three principal squares of Lugano. 

Extending along the lake is the favourite promenade 
which in the cool of the evening is much frequented by 
the visitors, and at one end is the Piazza Guglielmo Tell, 
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in which there is a small statue of Tell with a fountain 
and also (it is somewhat difficult to say why) a monument 
of Washington. 

The Riva Antonio Caccia is an extension of the quay 
to the south, connectiug the old town with the suburb 
of Paradiso at the base of Monte San Salvatore. 

The town is really divided into two distinct portions, 
viz., Lugano (the old town) and Lugano Paradiso—the 
denominative appellative serving to indicate in the latter 
instance the type of neighbourhood, and in this the name 
given to that portion of the town is justified. In situa- 
tion, lay-out, and appearance this part of Lugano is fully 
entitled to the term Paradiso. 

One is, however, disposed to suggest that the omission 
of the second word in the name of the older portion of 
the town is apt to carry certain conclusions, which 
in view of the remarks previously made with reference 
to parts of the old town and its inhabitants, are perhaps 
likely to be not far from the truth. 

The difference between these two portions of Lugano 
is very striking, Lugano Paradiso consists almost entirely 
of large artistically designed villa. residences, hotels, 
pensions and such like, most of which are detached 
premises situate within large well laid-out grounds. 

The architectural character of these premises in many 
cases is certainly pretentious, but in addition, the settings 
are so beautiful, with their rich-coloured flower-gardens, 
well laid out and well kept, ablaze with colours of all hues, 


STREET SCENE IN LUGANO. 


backed by the thickly wooded mountains and overlooking 
the beautiful waters of the lake, added to almost perfect 
atmospheric conditions, that they make this little corner 
of the lake a veritable Paradise. 

The old town, with its quaint eolonnaded footways 
and queer little Winding streets, apparently laid down 
originally without any preconceived idea of order, is cer- 
tainly picturesque. It would appear as though the 
dominating idea responsible for the general lay-out was 
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LAKE ОҒ LUGANO, WITH AEROPLANE TRAVELLING OVER LAKE. 


LUGANO AND MONTE BRE. 


LUGANO PARADISO. 
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to prevent, if possible, the rays of the sun penetrating 
into the streets, or, in any event, the windows of the 
houses fronting on the streets. | 

Typically Italian in style, the old town is crammed 
with artistically designed arcades, its funny little shops 
and workshops in the open air and the uncommon 
oxen-drawn carts adding beauty to the scenes. Тһе 
streets are paved largely with cobbles and quite a num- 
ber are provided with the old-world granite wheel-tracks. 
There is much of interest in the narrow twisting 
arteries of this old town, many of which, where the 
gradients are steep, are laid out in a series of cobble- 
paved steps, the full width of the street or lane, and 
with treads perhaps four or five feet from riser to riser, 
and architecturally there is much to admire. 

The buildings for the most part appear to be erected 
in rough brickwork skeletons, and the architectural 
character and features are produced in nearly all cases 
by the use of cement plaster applied to this exceedingly 
rough brickwork foundation. The plaster work is cer- 
tainly of high-class quality both as regards materials 
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HOTEL DE LA PAIX, LUGANO PARADISO, 


and workmanship; in many cases the imitation stone- 
work is so well carried out that the eye of the expert is 
needed to detect the clever imitations. 

The faces are finished much like the surface of 
chiselled Portland stone, and the jointing is introduced so 
well that the deception is in many instances complete. 

These remarks apply more particularly to the larger 
business premises, where the architectural features and 
character are pronounced and somewhat pretentious. 

The Church of San Lorenzo, on the hill just under 
the railway station, is worth a visit; it was built at the 
end of the fifteenth century and restored іп 1908-10. It 
has a very fine marble facade in the Early Renaissance 
style, ascribed to Tommaso Rodari. The terrace in front 
of the station commands a fine view of the lake and the 
town. The general views published were taken from this 


point of view. One of the general views includes an 
aeroplane, which, at the moment of taking this picture, 
was travelling at a very high speed close to the surface 
of the lake—a difficult object to obtain a permanent record 
of, owing to its great speed, the distance away, and its 
comparative smallness. 

Santa Maria degli Angiol, the old conventual 
church, is of much interest, and contains some very fine 
frescoes by Bernardino Luini. The Passion of Christ, 
containing several hundred figures peculiarly arranged in 
two rows, is perhaps one of the largest ever executed by 
Luini. Painted upon the wall of the screen in 1529, it 
is a wonderful work. The foreground includes three 
large crosses with Roman soldiers close by, the holy 
women and the executioners casting lots for His gar- 
ments. 

Christ is also shown on the Mount of Olives, Christ 
taken prisoner, the mocking of Christ, the bearing of 
the Cross, the entombment, Thomas's unbelief, and the 
Ascension. There are also in this church fine frescoes 
by Luini of the Madonna and the Last Supper. 

After spending the best part of a day, or even two 
days, sauntering round the town and visiting those build- 
ings worth seeing, one's attention naturally turns to the 
lake, with the brilliant sunlight dancing upon its clear 
surface. 

The Lake of Lugano is about twenty miles in area, 
is some 890 feet above sea-level, and has a depth in its 
deepest place of about 945 feet. It is called by the 
Italians Lago Ceresio. Its shape is not unlike the letter 
5; its situation is the area containing the deepest portions 
of the two cross valleys, separated by Monte Salvatore 
and at the north and north-east ends of the valleys, 
between Porlezza and Castagnola, fed by the rivers 
Cassarate and Agno. At Lugano little petrol launches 
may be hired (one of these is shown in the illustration of 
Lugano Paradiso), and there is no better method of visit- 
ing the various points of interest on the shores of the 
lake than by availing oneself of one of these little vessels. 

There is much to be gained by taking advantage of 
the greater facilities offered by the small motor launch in 
preference to the large passenger steamer. One is not 
tied to any particular time of leaving nor to any fixed 
route, and, more important still, places comparatively 
unimportant to the ordinary excursionist on the shores 
of the lake, but containing very interesting subjects of 
interest to the student may be visited. "The time allowed 
at each place is again not governed by anything except- 
ing one's own desires. The routes taken by the large 
passenger steamers are exceedingly -interesting and 
picturesque ; but there is, so far as little exploring expedi- 
tions are concerned, that strict adherence to a fixed time- 
table which interferes greatly with the comfort and 
pleasures of the student. 

It was upon one of these motor-launch trips that the 
delightful pictures of mountain scenery, with the deep 
shadows cast into the lake, were taken, and those of the 
lake-side villages with the wonderful reflections mirrored 
in the waters of the lake. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE second meeting of the winter session was held at 
the Society's room on Tuesday, January 11. Mr. F. M. 
Royle, the hon. sec., informed those present that a 
Christmas greeting had been sent on behalf of the Society 
to each of the twenty-six members on active service, 
to which the President and Vice-president had added a 
box of cigarettes. He had received very interesting 
replies thanking the members for their kind wishes. 

The President proposed that a selection of the letters 
might be made and printed in the next annual report, 
and this suggestion was agreed to. | 

After the disposal of. other business the members 
adjourned to the lecture room, where the Rev. F. N. 
Heazell, M.A., F.R.G.S., delivered a lecture on “ Baal- 
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beck and Damascus,’’ which he illustrated by a number 
of lantern slides, mostly prepared from photographs 
taken by himself. 

He stated that Baalbeck is reached from Aleppo by a 

railway journey of eleven hours. The chief object of 
interest is the ruins of the great Temple of the Sun. 
In the time of the Roman emperors, Baalbeck was the 
central point of an oriental form of worship which had 
existed from very early times. 
' The ruins are entered by a modern flight of steps 
which lead to the propvlea, and this admits to the 
hexagonal forecourt by means of three gates. Through 
the western gateway of the forecourt, the Great Court, 
450 feet by 400 feet is reached, surrounded on three 
sides by double rows of columns, while in the centre 
are the great altar of burnt offerings and the basins 
of lustration. On the fourth side of the court a great 
flight of steps led up to the front of the Temple of the 
Sun, a building 290 feet long by 160 feet wide, having a 
peristyle of fifty-four columns. Only six of these 
columns of a debased type of the Corinthian order and 
ihe bases only of many more now remain. 

A short distance from this temple stands the Temple of 
Bacchus, perhaps the finest building in anything like 
а fair state of preservation in була and Palestine. The 
main entrance doorway is beautifully carved, but nothing 
of the roof remains. 

These wonderful buildings were probably erected by 
Antoninus Pius between the years 130 and 16) А.р. The 
Emperor Theodosius built a Christian church within the 
Great Court in the fourth century, while another part 
of the buildings has been used for Moslem worship. 

The lecturer then showed views and gave a description 
of Damascus which has been called the oldest city in 
the world, the oldest citv, that is, that has maintained a 
continuous existence from the davs of its foundation until 
the present time. 

There was a very good attendance which included a 
pumber of ladies and friends who had been invited. 

At the close the Vice-president, Mr. H. G. Watkins, 
proposed, and Mr. E. R. Sutton, past President, seconded 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his interesting paper. 

The Rev. F. N. Heazell replied and the meeting ter- 
minated. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Мв. A. P. I. COTTERELL, M.Inst.C.E., Е.Б.баһ.1., 
the President of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, gave 
his Presidential Address at Caxton Hall, Westminster,, 
on Wednesday, January 19. From it we take the follow- 
Ing :— 

Ak the end of our title stands a word that appears to 
Se without meaning when applied to such & body as ours, 
formed solely for the maintenance of the science of sani- 
tary engineering, and the improvement of the status of 
those who practise therein. The Board of Trade have 
granted the necessary application for permission to omit 
the word ‘‘ Limited,” after complying with their require- 
ments. The Institute, as hitherto known, will then 
cease to exist, and in its place will rise like a phoenix the 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 

In housing lies the kernel of the profession of sanitary 
engineering. АП that we talk about—water supplies, 
sewerage, sewage disposal, destruction of refuse, road 
construction, and town planning— would have very little 
meaning if proper housing of the people were not its 
basis. The character of the building in which the home 
is housed is an outward and visible sign of the standing of 
а nation. 

The term housing must include all the amenities of 
the community, properly planned towns, good and ample 
water supply, drainage, sanitary conveniences, lighting, 
good and convenient roads; in fact. al] that makes life 
worth living in communities. In other words, sanitation 
is the measure of the advance of civilisation, and the work 
of the sanitary engineer is interlocked with that of the 
social reforiner and the patriot. 


It may be said that we are engaged upon a great war 
that needs all the country's attention and resources. 
How, then, can it spare time for these domestic prob- 
lems? Yet it is even more important to be prepared 
for peace than to be prepared for war. "The problems 
of peace need at least as careful consideration as those 
of war, since thev are in the end of far greater moment 
to the human race than any problems dealing with the 
preparation or the prosecution of war. 

The Government has admitted in its reply to Lord 
Parker in the House of Lords that it is already seriously 
considering the problem, and is assuming the responsi- 
bility that the nation will expect it to take. 

In the days to come, what 16 likely to be the status 
of sanitary engineering? We all вау or acquiesce in the 
statement that things will never be the same when this 
war is over as they were before. Is sanitation to be 
regarded as an excrescence, a luxury, that must be ruth- 
lesslv cut off when our pockets are lighter? Or is it 
going to be amongst the essentials that the world must 
not under any circumstances abandon? 

The question is vital, and demands consideration. 
It stretches much farther than the mere interests of our 
profession. It is woven into the life of all nations. 

We may lay hold of a few basal facts. 

In the first place, the nations of the world will 
remain in being, even although their political status may 
be altered. As communities thev will still exist with 
human needs and aspirations as great as, or greater 
than, before. 

Secondly, many of the nations will probably be in 
closer economical and political alliance than ever before. 
It may be that the sense of interdependence will be 
stronglv felt the world over, and will be a guiding prin- 
ciple in the relations of one nation with another. 

In the third place, the world will be much poorer. 
бо much wealth will have been spent in unproductive 
channels that this at least is an obvious fact. The 
expenditure of Great Britain is measured by thousands 
of millions sterling, and when this comes to be multi- 
plied, not only throughout the warring nations, but 
amongst neutrals, who are also spending unproductively, 
either upon mobilised armies or in other ways, it cannot 
but be seen that the loss of international wealth will be 
enormous. 

It may be as well to emphasise the difference between 
unproductive and productive expenditure. | Unproduc- 
tive expenditure is an economic term applied to the 
emplovment of capital or labour on objects that perish 
in the using. Productive expenditure of capital or labour 
is that which is expended upon objects that bring in a 
return equal to, or greater than, the amount expended 
upon them. In this sense monev spent on a shell that 
is useless after it has been fired is unproductive, whilst 
money spent upon seed that raises a crop is productive. 

In an illuminating article published by the '* Contem- 
porary Review '' in October last, a well-known social 
writer, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, discusses some of 
the social and industrial problems that will confront us 
as soon as peace is signed. In his view industry will 
pass through three stages after the war. 

Firstly, a period of very serious dislocation of trade, 
causing much unemplovment, and probably lasting for 
several months. 

Secondly, a period of feverish trade activity, lasting 
for a vear or more. 

Thirdly, a long period of severe trade depression. 

This forecast is also held in other quarters, and it 
may be taken to be a fairly accurate view of what is 
likely to happen industrially after the war, so far as any 
opinion can at present be expressed. 

In the fourth place, we shall have to make the best 
use of any means at our disposal, and to aim for eff- 
ciency to an even greater extent than has been the case 
in the past. This arises naturallv from the fact that we 
shall be obliged to reduce anv needless expenditure when 
so much material wealth is gone. In other words, 
brains must count, and we must be wise enough to bring 
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to our aid every bit of scientific knowledge rather than 
be too much wedded to old-fashioned and expensive 
habits, 

Lastly, as far as England at least is concerned, we 
shall still have our dense urban populations to provide 
for. To-day over 80 per cent. of our English population 
is to be found in urban areas. So long as this continues, 
it must exercise enormous influence upon the future of 
sanitation. 

After the war there will be as heavy a burden as has 
ever been borne by Great Britain. The country will have 
to carry a National Debt some four times as great as 
it was a hundred years ago, and nearly six times greater 
than before the war. The normal increase of wealth 
will have been temporarily arrested at the same time as 
the National Debt has been increased by 3,000 millions 
or so. 

At first sight it would appear that all sanitary work 
will have to be cut down to a minimum, only such things 
as are in the general view absolutely indispensable being 
proceeded with. 

Then comes the further question: '' To what extent 
is sanitation absolutely indispensable? ”’ 

Now it seems to me that the country generally will, 
after the war, aim intensely to invest both capital and 
labour in productive expenditure. If there has to be 
unproductive expenditure—and this is certain to be the 
case to some extent—it will be the national desire to 
reduce it to the lowest possible point. 

We can then ask the question, Is sanitary work pro- 
ductive? This question has often been asked in the past, 
not so much perhaps by the public generally as by the 
individual, by the aggrieved ratepayer, who grumbles 
when his demand note comes in, that his money should 
go in such foolish directions as sanitation when he could 
spend it so much more profitably elsewhere. 

We have made great improvements in our towns. Can 
we really afford the millions of pounds needful to carry 
out schemes of town planning and development? We 
have effected improvements by pulling down slums and 
creating open, spaces in spots where formerly the people 
were crowded together like rabbits in a warren. It may 
be admitted that the conditions are not ideal, but if it 
becomes necessary to look at every sovereign, shall we 
not have to put up with a great many of these incon- 
veniences or even with unhealthy surroundings, at least 
for a while longer, until the country rehabilitates itself 
with commercial enterprises that bring in a more ип- 
mediate return? 

The reply to these questions is that sanitation is in a 
very real sense productive work, and one of the most 
reproductive that a nation can devote itself to. There 1s 
urgent need to revive and enlarge all the vital forces of 
the nation. 

After all, no matter how far we advance in commerce 
or in capital wealth, it is nothing but ashes and destruc- 
tion if we do not at the same time grow a healthy people 
to partake of it. | 

Paris comes first amongst large towns for a low birth- 
rate, Berlin is fourth, whilst Hampstead and Halifax 
come second and third respectively. Dr. Louis C. 
Parkes, in a paper read to the Royal Sanitary Institute 
two months ago, has amplified these statistics in the light 
of the war. It is Russia, Roumania, and Bulgaria where 
the birth-rate is highest, 45 to 41 per 1.000, as compared 
with 28.9 in Germany, 24.4 in England and Wales, and 
19.1 in France. In all the European countries the birth- 
rate 1s falling except in Bulgaria, Ireland, and Roumania, 
in Germany and England by 7.7 and 7 per 1,000, and in 
France, already notoriously small, by 4.1 respectively. 

If the declining birth-rate was important before the 
war, how much more serious will it be after? The tend- 
епсу is for Jt to still further decline. It is not only that 
much of the flower of young manhood will have been 
sacrificed to deaths or wounds or disease, but the woman- 
hood of the nation, that arm of the national wealth on 


which our future population depends, will have been 
affected also. 


For the healthy upbringing of the next generation 
good sanitary surroundings are essential. Not even does 
education come in front of it; they go hand in hand. 

There 1s another factor that may be expected to en- 
hance the value of sanitation in the future. Never has it 
been so called upon to play its part in war as during the 
last eighteen months, and the results have been almost 
phenomenal. Surgical and medical science have also 
been seen at their best, but without in any way detract- 
ing from their almost miraculous success, can it not be 
said that, apart from the aid of sanitary science, they 
would have lost much of their power? 

It is not likely that the benefits thus learnt in times 
of stress will be lightly dropped when the nations are 
struggling to rebuild their shattered peoples. 

Is not this, therefore, the keynote to the future? 
Each nation that has suffered will seek to make use of all 
her resources in order to retrieve her former position, 
and those that are wise will endeavour before all else to 
build up the stamina of their people, so that out of their 
restored energy they may restore their material wealth. 

We know the British nature, born of a laudable spirit 
of independence, and how it dislikes being told to use its 
wealth in any direction of which it does not clearly see 
the full benefit. It claims to do what it hkes with its 
own, and, although generous and altruistic when its inner 
nature is touched, it hates to be regulated. Sanitation 
does regulate. It imposes restrictions and burdens on 
the individual for the benefit of the whole body. It makes 
part of the community who may be well off contribute to 
the well-being of those whose lot is not so favourably 
placed. It does so because it claims that epidemics, 
when they come, touch rich and poor alike, because the 
betterment of the lowest grade of the community benefits 
all the grades above it. 

It might be claimed that the first object of the country 
is to stimulate its manufactures or to develop its mineral 
wealth, or even to set its agriculture on a more scientific 
and secure basis. | 

All these are worthy objects, and in some form 
or other should be the concern of the community. Yet 
it is just here where brains should come in to enable us 
to see the real wav of attaining these ends. 

What, after all, are they without a healthy people to 
work for them and to participate in their benefits? We 
want the nation to flourish. Then it will be true fore- . 
sight to lay out capital, lavishlv, i1 you will, so long as 
it is not wasteful, in building up a strong and virile 
people, who shall be able to do these things. 

Brains will be needed in the future, perhaps more 
than money, organisation more than immensity of 
material wealth. 

The British characteristic of valuing the practical more 
highly than the scientific is a factor to be reckoned with 
in considering the future of sanitation. One of the 
changes many of us would like to see would be the weld- 
ing together of the two, so that the practical man may 
be more scientific and the scientific man more practical. 
But it means laying aside many a cast iron tradition, and 
an appreciation of the value of things that do not always 
appear to bring in an immediate return. Sanitary 
engineering is one of these. It may for the moment 
appear a wasteful outlay; in the end it is one of the 
best investments that the nation could have made. 

This tendency to stick to old and tried ways, and to 
look doubtfully at new proposals, is not unknown to 
sanitation itself. We have reached certain results in 
certain ways, and the public, after much drilling over 
many years, has come to regard them as orthodox. Why 
disturb their beliefs? Why appear to pull down and 
begin all over again? Because sanitation is a live science, 
and, being a living thing, it is bound to constantly develop 
and grow. 

Now, what does all this amount to? We have, so 
far as we can see, а condition of affairs approaching 
when the funds formerly devoted to sanitation will be 
restricted, and there will certainly be a financial induce- 
ment to reduce the amount of money, spent upon sanitary 
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engineering. On the other hand, the need to rebuild the 
stamina of the peoples as rapidly and as soundly as 
possible will be urgent. Will the nation see that in the 
health, comfort, and upbuilding of its community lies 
the surest and most profitable return for any capital it 
may lay out? 

There is much to be done, much that we have been 
urging year after year. Take our water supply. There 
is no question that a hydrographic survey is badly needed, 
so that we may properly utilise our natural resources. 
If, as I understand, it has been found advisable to survey 
the rivers and water supplies of the United States, it 
is much more needful in a country like Britain, that has 
a dense population and a limited water supply. Calls 
have already been made upon the rivers for commercial 
and industrial purposes, for which a good water supply 
is a vital necessity. In recent years rivers іп the more 
isolated districts of the United Kingdom have been 
brought into use for power purposes. One of the latest 
proposals is that of & hydro-electric scheme for utilising 
the waters of the Shannon and the Erne in Ireland, whose 
submission to Parliament has only been delayed by the 
war. These power schemes are, of course, mere pigmies 
compared with the huge installations already in existence 
in Canada, Sweden, and other parts of the globe where 
water with available fall is far more plentiful than in 
Britain, but a return to river supplies for the purposes of 
power makes 1t the more important to see to the proper 
allocation of our water supplies and to a sufficient reserve 
being maintained for the purposes of public health. 

In this connection the future should see the abolition 
of some of the wasteful overlapping that now exists in 
public water supplies. There are places where two reser- 
voirs serving independent areas lie in close proximity, 
when one reservoir only would have sutticed for both 
districts; or where two pumping stations exist not far 
from one another, belonging to different authorities, and 
one would have been enough to supply all the needful 
water at far less cost, both of capital and annual main- 
tenance. 

Again, in the drainage of waste matters from the 
centres of population we cannot neglect proper facilities 
without doing damage to our national life. Want of 
sufficient water is only another name for famine, but want 
of proper drainage induces a racial poison that damages 
. the future of the nation. 

If we turn to the housing question, and consider the 
kind of dwelling in which the majority of our industrial 
population is housed, it makes, or it ought to make, us 
fee] ashamed. Look out of the window as the train 
approaches one of our big cities, and note the hundreds of 
squalid crowded dwellings in which our workpeople, the 
muscle and sinew of the nation, have to live. If we 
merely judge the matter from the standpoint of national 
efficiency, it cannot pay the country to treat them thus, 
but from the larger point of view, that of ministering to 
the upbringing of a sovereign people, it 1s essential that 
these conditions should be abolished and a better standard 
established. 

Past experience has taught us how vital roads and 
communications are to the effective activity of a people. 
The Romans knew their value, and immediately upon 
occupation of a province built up great communicating 
ways. It may be they made them for strategic purposes, 
but their practical effect was to enlarge the working 
power of the nation and to increase their efficiency many- 
fold. 
^. The same truths have been proved again and again in 
the development of the countries of the world; and as we 
come to the more highly developed areas, such as those 
in Western Europe, roads are realised to be the very 
arteries of a nation, without which its activities would be 
strangled. Here again, therefore, if we are to get the 
best out of the future, it means that we must maintain 
and develop all kinds of roads and communications to 
the highest possible degree, not only our main roads (in- 
cluding both railways and canals), but also our smaller 
intercommunications and the approaches to the dwellings 


of the people. Here we slide insensibly from the need 
of economic facilities to those of publie health. Roads 
must be clean and well kept if the health of the people 
living near them is to be maintained. One has only to 
see the way in which the roads are neglected in some 
foreign countries to realise that if we in England were 
to even approach the same degree of carelessness on 
account of shortage of money, we should do intense 
damage to the public health and make a lower standard 
of efficiency for the very dwelling-places themselves. 

There is also a vast ficld of private works, covering 
all the sanitary amenities that the individual in his private 
capacity considers it needful to install. These have 
become so necessary to the home, whether the palace or 
the cottaze, at any rate in such countries as Great Britain, 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive a modern dwelling 
without them. Who could imagine Marlborough College 
to-day as it was forty years ago, when it had only one 
bath for a whole house of thirty bovs? Take the modern 
hospital; it 1s magnificently equipped with sanitary con- 
vemences. These things тау become more simple, but 
they are a necessity of civilisation so long as we have 
public institutions and dwelling-places in the land. 

Some day the war will be over, and peace, which, 
after all, is the normal condition of mankind, will ensue ; 
but in sanitation there is constant war, and it has to be 
waged without any intermission against the powers of 
disease and darkness. To do battle with these enemies 
is part of the function of mankind for which he was 
launched upon the earth and commanded to subdue it, 
and it is a war in which all must participate, whether rich 
or poor, man or woman, freeman or slave. 

It is estimated by Dr. Parkes that 1n two years of the 
present war there will be dead or incapacitated out of the 
325 millions population of the five chief belligerent 
nations no less than nine million males of military age. 
These, be it remembered, are the flower of the nations, 
upon whom the future race depends, and when to them 
is added the losses of fighting males in the other 
belligerent nations—Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria—it will be seen that the reduction in vitality 
of Europe will be alarmingly great. We no doubt 
remember the statement that one effect of the Napoleonic 
wars a century ago upon the French nation was a per- 
manent decrease in their average height, and this was 
only one sign of a damage that could not really be esti- 
mated. We in England have happily been saved from 
the dangers of invasion, and the human losses incurred 
by other nations, but where 1 has been the case and where 
the economic effect of the war has brought starvation, the 
losses to the civilian populations must have been intense. 
Dr. Parkes estimates that the total destruction of life in 
Europe after two years of war will amount to nearly 
twenty million persons. 

Here, then, 1s ample reason why sanitation should be 
of all importance in the coming years. If our nation and 
its sister-nations are not to go down in the stress, then 
the sanitary engineer must play his part. There is a 
vast field before him. He is a Royal Engineer of the 
Army of Health, and it will be his privilege to help to 
save the nations and defeat the onslaughts of the enemy. 
We occupy no unworthy position. Let us rise to the 
greatness of our privilege, qualify ourselves, and work, 
that victory may be on the side of humanity, and not on 
that of decay and death, that our people may be re- 
established, our land restored. 

** This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England." 


THe name of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., appears 
in the London Gazette of Wednesday last as a temporary 
lieutenant-colonel of the Royal Engineers. 

THE Committee of French Artists has, according to the 
Central. News, selected a portion of the wall surrounding 
the Tuileries Gardens, at the angle between the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Place de la Concorde, as the site upon which 
will be placed a bas-relief memorial to Nurse Cavell. 
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THE BUILDER'S POINT OF VIEW.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


I ро хот suppose there are many bills of quantities 
but include somewhere or other the words, '' Do all 
cutting, making good, &c., &c., for all trades, includ- 
ing specialists." On the face of it, this seems a simple 
proposition, but as a matter of fact it has of late years 
become the most unruly and unmanageable infant any 
unfortunate man was ever asked to hold. Several 
attempts (1поге or less successful) have been made to 
put this on a fair and businesslike footing, and perhaps 
the best. and one of which I have had practical 
experience, was as follows :— 

All branch tradesmen and specialists were required 
to provide and include in their tender for all cutting 
awav, reinstatement, making good, &c., in all trades 
that would be required by them in the execution and 
maintenance of their contract; such cutting away, &c., 
to be done in an efficient. and satisfactory manner by 
workmen skiled in the various trades in which such 
cutting and making good was required, and at the cost 
of the trader or specialist for whose benefit such cutting 
and making good, &с., had been done. In default the 
architect had the power to employ other workmen to 
carry out the work and to charge the cost of so doing 
against the offenders. I am pleased to say the exercise 
of this power was attended with most satisfactory 
results. I am of opinion, gentlemen, that the liability 
for cutting away, making good, &c., should be as much 
as possible placed upon the shoulders of the specialist or 
branch tradesman, seeing that it rests with him by 
good management to reduce this to a minimum, or by 
bad management to increase it to a very serious quan- 
tity. As an alternative I suggest that a provisional 
amount to cover the cost of such cutting, &c., be in- 
cluded in quantities, that such work be carried out in а 
proper and efficient manner by skilled workmen as 
required. for which weekly vouchers of time and 
materials would be submitted. 

In issuing certificates, much unpleasantness to the 
builder could be avoided if such certificates clearly stated 
in detail the various amounts included for each specialist 
and branch trade. 

I will now turn to another matter. Sometimes there 
is a certain amount of delay in the issue and honouring 
of certificates. This may or may not be avoidable, but 
where there is delav it is invariably the builder who 
suffers in consequence. Suppose, for instance, we take 
a job of £19,000 that has to be completed in twelve 
months. This roughly means £200 of work per week. 
When the amount of work executed amounts to £1,000, 
the builder applies for a certificate, and in due course 
is granted one for, say, £800; this he presents to the 
building owner, and sooner or later he receives a cheque 
in discharge. It often happens that some weeks elapse 
between the date on which he makes application for a 
certificate and the date he receives payment from the 
building owner. In the meantime, he has been pro- 
ceeding with the work, and has perhaps expended 
another £800 or £1,000 on the job before the first cer- 
tificate is honoured. If this procedure is repeated, it 
may easily mean that in addition to the retention money 
there is a floating balance of anvthing up to £1,000 or 
so due to the builder practically the whole time the 
work is in progress. This is a difficult matter to over- 
come, but I suggest that where a builder can show that 
the building owner is not honouring the certificates as 
promptly as he might reasonably be expected to do, the 
architect should take this into consideration and be 
rather more liberal in the amount and frequency of his 
certificates. For some reason or other the financial 


position of the builder appears to be ignored by both - 


architect and building owner; needless to say, resulting 
financial arrangements eat up a considerable proportion 
of the builder's profits. | 


* Paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 


—À 


It appears to me to be quite wrong that a builder shoul 
be put into the position of arguing with himself whether 
he dare, for policy's sake, bring pressure to bear upon 
the architect to issue certificates and to see that thev 
are met. 

Before leaving the question of certificates and pay- 
ments, I should like to consider briefly the date of com- 
pletion, final certificate, and retention money. 

It has always appeared as if date of completion was 
a very elastic matter, which could be construed by the 
various parties concerned in a widely different manner. 
I have known cases where the building owner has been ш 
occupation of the premises for weeks, and contended that 
inasmuch as several very small jobs were not quite finished 
off the contract was not complete. I feel sure you will 
agree with me this is wrong, and that when a builder 
has in the broad sense completed the work he originally 
contracted for, that should be taken as the date of сст- 
pletion, and the period of maintenance should commence 
on that date. | 

It is very desirable all dav or deviation sheets should 
be submitted by the builder weekly, and that such sheets 
should be dealt with promptly (and as they arrive) by 
the architect or surveyor. At present they are often 
held over until completion, and not only does this entail 
the loss of a considerable amount of time in dealing 
with them, but the value of the work they represent is 
not always taken into consideration when interim certifi- 
cates are issued. 

There is a general feeling amongst builders that the 
present practice of holding large amounts as retention 
money without any allowance being made to the builder 
for bank interest is not reasonable. If a building owner 
is to have the benefit of such an amount of money during 
the period of retention he should, in all fairness, be called 
upon to pay a reasonable rate of interest. It is also felt 
that in many cases the period of retention is too long. 

We will now consider the question of specifications. 

When tendering for or carrying out a job the builder 
turns to the specifications for guidance on the nature of 
the work and materials required. If these specifications 
are explicit and up-to-date they are of very real assistance 
to him, both in the compilation of his tender and the 
execution of the work. 

It sometimes happens, however, that ambiguous and 
obsolefe clauses find their way into the specifications 
with results most unsatisfactorv to all concerned, and 
especially does this apply to clauses dealing with the 
description of timber. à 

Take, for example, the clause often met with in 
present day specifications, which directs that “Фе 
timber shall be of the best middling Memel, Dantzic, or 
Riga fir, ќе." 

Here we have a clause which, for reasons I will give 
later, is hopelessly out-of-date. 

If a builder, when estimating for a job, calls at the 
architect's office for the purpose of inspecting drawings 
and clearing up any points that have cropped up on his 
perusal of quantities, &c., makes inquiry as to what 1s 
intended by '' best middling Memel, Dantzie, &c.," the 
usual explanation is that the intention is to specify the 
use of the timber known locallv as red deal. this being 
the timber most extensively used in good quality building 
work for both carpentry and joinery. 

Red deal, also known as red fir, Scotch fir, Baltic fir, 
and commonly called yellow dealin the south of England, 
is—to be exact—neither a deal nor a fir, but is the wood 
of a pine tree (Pinus sylvestris), which is found prin- 
cipally in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany. 
There is also & relatively small quantity grown in the 
United Kingdom. 

At one time, say up to twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
enormous quantities of red deal were imported into this 
country from Memel, Dantzie, and Riga, generally in 
the form of roughly-squared logs of large dimensions. 
The best qualities of these—known as “ best middling 

Memel, Dantzic, ог Riga’’—were invariably of well- 
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grown and mature timber, clean and sound, of beautiful 
texture, and excellent in every way. These logs were 
often cut up and converted by the builder, each log being 
dealt with on its merits, and when a builder took care 
to hold a sufficient stock of logs it was very rarely indeed 
he had trouble over the question of sap or other defects. 

In country districts most of the conversion of logs 
was by means of pit-sawing. And very earnest indeed 
were the discussions and consultations which sometimes 
took place between the builder, his foreman, and the top 
sawyer as to the best method of converting some excep- 
tional log. 

For the last twenty-five or thirty years, however, the 
imports from East Prussia, either through the depletion 
of the available and accessible forests, the action of the 
Government, or the competition of Russia and Scan- 
dinavia, have steadily decreased, with the result that at 
the present time, with the exception of a few small con- 
signments generally inferior in quality and size, Memel 
and Dantzic fir tiinber may, for all practical purposes, 
be considered as unobtainable. So that for our present 
supplies of red deal we now have to look to Russia 
(including Finland), Sweden, and Norway. 

So far as the latter country is concerned, the lack of 
a reasonable proportion of good-sized mature trees pre- 
vents her supplying sawn timber of the size and quality 
required in good class contract work, the principal Nor- 
wegian timber exports taking the form of battens, scant- 
lings, planed goods, poles, bickers, &с. The red deal 
from the Riga district, being mostly coarse and of inferior 
texture, cannot generally speaking be considered suitable 
for good-class work. 

In speaking of red deal, it will be found that, broadly, 
it can be divided into groups, each group having different, 
characteristics, as for instance: — 

The timber from the Archangel district is mild in 
texture, sound, free-working, and in the best qualities is 
eminently suitable for joinery and mouldings of the 
highest class, while the lower qualities yield really good 
carcassing timber. 

From the Petrograd district the timber is large and 
of a stronger and tougher nature than Archangel; it is 
very durable and suitable in every way for carpentry 
and outside work of all kinds. In the higher qualities— 
if properly seasoned—it is а good joiners’ wood. 

From Sweden is obtained in the higher qualities some 
exceedingly good joiners’ deals, sound, very free from 
knots, of good uniform texture, but with rather more sap 
than the best Archangel shipments, while the lower 
qualities provide us with sound, good carpentry deals. 

From Finland a large amount of the timber exported 
is of smallish dimensions and medium quality, but there 
are, of course, exceptions, as in the case of the Kemi 
district at the north end of the Gulf of Bothnia, from 
whence we receive an exceedingly good carcassing deal, 
sound, bright апа dense. Again in Bjorneborg district 
there are shippers who, by reason of careful selection and 
grading, have succeeded in exporting timber of the very 
best quality, the higher grades being really good joiners’ 
deals and the lower ones good, sound carcassing wood. 

Siberian redwood is now coming into the market, but 
of this I prefer not to express too decided an opinion 
without further acquaintance. From what I have seen 
of this timber it would appear that the vast forests of this 
district will prove an excellent source of supply for many 
years to come, providing they аге systematically 
exploited. 

In practice it will be found no one district has a 
monopoly of any particular quality or characteristic ; also 
that any shipment is liable to vary greatly in quality, &c., 
from time to time, so that a builder needs to keep a very 
sharp look-out if he is to be accurately posted and up to 
date in his information. 

Great changes have taken place during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, but perhaps the one which 
most generally affects the building timbers used in this 
country is the rapid development of the sawmilling in- 
dustry in the exporting countries, as a result of which 


practically the whole of the red deal for builders' use is 
imported in the form of deals, battens, scantlings, boards 
or strips, instead of logs as heretofore. "These range in 
size from 4 in. by 1 in. up to 4 in. by 12 in., but there is 
comparatively little of the latter dimension available. 


. Now it should be possible to obtain within the range of 


these two dimensions practically any size of timber that 
can be required for carcassing work, and if it happens 
that objection be taken to the smaller sizes of scantlings 
on the ground thev are not of mature wood, it is very 
easy to select a batten or deal size that with one or more 
flat cuts will vield two or more pieces of the required 
dimensions and without waste. 

For instance, suppose there is an objection to 2 in. 
by 3 in. as imported, then a 2 in. by 6 in. ora 3 in. by 
4 in. cut down the centre will yield two scantlings of 2 in 
by 3 in., and so on. 

It may be, however, that an architect considers it 
desirable to specify that certain of his carcassing tim- 
bers shall be of special dimensions such as, say, 2} in. 
x 64 in, with 22 in. x 6} in. for trimmers, «с. 

Now so long as he clearly understands that the use 
of these dimensions means that 21 in. х 6} in. will cost 
the same as 24 in. x 7 in., and 22 in. x 64 in. the same 
as 3 in. x 7 in. plus the cost of labour and sawing in 
each case then no one has cause for complaint; always 
provided that the specifications and the bills of quanti- 
ties clearly instruct the builder as to the exact 
dimensions of the various sections of timber required 
together with the quantity of each dimension. 

Perhaps the best method of doing this is the one 
adopted in certain districts where the quantities of the 
timber required for carcassing, &c., ere given in cubic 
feet; lintels, floors, roofs, ceilings, partitions, &c., being 
kept separate; the whole being accompanied by & speci- 
fied schedule giving in detail the dimensions of the 
different sections and the quantity in lineal feet of each 
section. 

Seeing that for all practical purposes the largest size 
of sawn red deal imported is 4 x 11 with a very limited 
supply of 4 x 12, though a certain amount of Quebec 
Red Pine (Pinus resinosa) is imported in 5 in. and 6 in. 
flitches and generally used and passed without comment, 
it may be asked what is to be done when timber of 
larger size is required ? 

If expense is no object and red deal is specially 
desired then the builder will have to look round and 
purchase such special logs as he is able to obtain and 
convert them as required. 

But suppose expense is a consideration then it will 
be found necessary to fall back on some other timber a6 
а substitute such as Quebec Red Pine, Pitch Pine, 
Oregon Pine, British Columbian Pine. 

Having now dealt with the source of origin and the 
dimension of red deal, we will consider the specification 
as to quality. 

This generally is covered by & clause requiring the 
timber to be free from sap, shakes, large loose and dead 
knots, and all other defects. So universal is the use 
of this clause that we find it embodied in specifications 
for all manner of jobs ranging from the villa costing 
£500 to the mansion, cathedral or national building cost- 
ing anything from £50,000 up. 

Now if the building owner really desires to have tim- 
ber of this superlative degree of excellence and is 
prepared to pay the enormous charges its use will entail, 
then the problem is comparatively simple for the builder, 
who merelv requires to interpret the specification 
literally and provide in his estimate for the use of such 
timber, and for the rejection of all that does not approach 
the required standard. 

But suppose the building owner does not require, or 
із not prepared to рау, for such high-class materials— 
and this latter obtains in quite 95 per cent. of contracts 
—then such a clause is misleading and only causes mis- 
understanding and disputes. The builder, acting on 
precedent, and in perfect good faith, quotes for and uses 
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a reasonably sound article similar to what he has 
previously used with satisfactory results on similar jobs. 
The job proceeds and some question arises as to the 
quality of the timber. The specification is produced, 
and, of course, is found to clearly require the timber to 
be free from sap, &c. | 

The architect says, “Іп the interests: of my client 
and my reputation I must reject this timber because it 
does not strictly comply with the specification. ”’ 

While the builder replies, “ Though it is not perhaps 
free from sap, &c., № 13 as good a quality as you have 
a reasonable right to expect, bearing in mind the nature 
of the job, and the fact the timber is equal to what 
I have used on similar jobs for you. Further, if the 
various builders, when tendering for the Job, had priced 
it on a literal interpretation of the specification, the 
amount of the tender would have been so prohibitive 
that your client would have said, ' I won't pay this 
amount, which is altogether too high. So and so's job, 
which is something like what I require, only cost so 
much. How is it my job is so much more? The price 
must be cut down. I’m not building a cathedral, ёе.” 

All this trouble and bother could be avoided by the 
use of a series of carefully drafted and up-to-date clauses 
each dealing with the different quality of work, as for 
instance :— 

No. 1, which would deal with the mansion, cathedral, 
or other job where absolute perfection was essential and 
expense no object. 

No. 2 would provide for a really good job where the 
question of expense had to be considered to a certain 
extent. 

No. 3, which would specify a goou quality job, but 
one where expense was a real consideration. 

And so on. 

The drafting of a series of clauses on these lines and 
their periodical revision in order to keep them up-to-date 
should not be a very difficult matter for a small joint 
committee, composed of, say, a few members of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Master Builders’ Association, with one 
or two timber importers added. And the sooner such a 
committee is appointed and gets to work the better it will 
be for all parties. | 

There is no doubt that from a variety of causes, over 
which we in this country have no control, the prices of 
timber have steadily increased and will continue to do 80, 
while at the same time the quality has gone down, with 
every indication of still further deterioration. Person- 
elly, I don't think the timber famine we occasionally 
hear of is likely to materialise, but it is certain we must 
prepare for a steady increase in price, with a certain 
depreciation in quality, and, whether we like it or not, 
this is a situation we shall be compelled to accept. 

While some of this deterioration is due to a shortage 
of mature and well-grown trees in the accessible forests, 
8 certain amount is caused by the enormous development 
of the saw-milling industry in the countries of origin. 
This I have dealt with earlier, but only as it affected 
dimensions. I will now deal briefly with its effect оп 
quality. 

The trees, after being cut down and trimmed in the 
forest, are run down to the ponds adjoining the mills. 
and while floating are sorted into sizes, then they are 
taken into the mill, sawn to dimensions, sorted, branded, 
and stacked for seasoning and export, the high-class 
shipments being carefully graded into three or more 
qualities, the prices of which vary considerably. As an 
instance of this take the following prices, which were 
actually paid for red deals in 1914 :— 


| Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
4 in. by 9 in. £25 0 0 £20 £15 (£12 5s. 4 in. by 11 in.) 
2in. by Sin. 17 10 0 12 — == 


This means a difference in cost of quite 40 per cent. 
between first and third deals of the same dimension (4 in. 
by 9 in.), and is due solely to the difference in quality. 
At the same time it shows that deals of the same quality, 
but of different dimensions (4 in. by 9 in. and 2 in. by 
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9 in.), vary 40 per cent. in cost, solely on account of the 
difference in size. 

It would, therefore, appear the best paying policy 
for the shipper to adopt is to turn out as inany large 
sized, high-priced deals as he can, and we may depend 
upon it he is quite alive to the advisability of pursuing 
this policy. 

Now, though he wants to turn out as large a propor- 
tion of high-priced deals as he possibly can, he must 
maintain a reasonably good standard of quality or his 
sales will decrease, and he will suffer in reputation and 
pocket. 

It may be taken for granted he is quite aware of this, 
and, in consequence, tlie best shipments are graded on 
fair and equitable lines, but for all this it will be found 
that timber, even of first quality and of the best ship- 
ments, does not literally comply with a clause requiring 
it to be free from sap, shakes, &c.; such timber will 
certainly be free from large, loose and dead knots, shakes, 
heart-centres and discoloured sap, but practically every 
deal in the parcel will have a certain quantity of bright 
sap on one or both edges. 

The difficulty here is that the shipper and importer 
both flatly refuse to admit for an instant that the presence 
of a certain amount of bright sap on an otherwise sound 
deal is a defect. 

The builder says, ‘‘ I want some 3 in. by 8 in. best 
red deal absolutely free from sap, &c. What is your 
price?" The importer says, “I have none. It can't 
be done, but if your client really requires such a super- 
fine article and has plenty of money to burn, I suggest 
you have some 4 in. by 9 in. or 3 in. by 11 in. first 
quality. These you can cart to your mill, select the best 
of the deals, and cut them down to your dimensions by 
sawing off the outside slabs, which you may be able to. 
find a use for. Thus you will get rid of the sap which 
your client objects to." He then produces his order 
‘book and proceeds in this strain: ‘‘ How many standards 
shall I book you? We have a real fine parcel of 4 in. 
by 9 in. first appanage just arrived, bright, sound, good 
lengths, and in prime condition. I will take £25 for 
them. What? Nothing doing? Look here, have a 
five-standard lot loaded direct on truck, and I will take 
9s. less. What do you say? "' 

What can the builder say? This, gentlemen, is the 
exact position that has to be faced when a builder is on 
the look-out for timber free from sap, &c. 

I must admit the shipper is quite justified in his atti- 
tude, looking at the question from his point of view. Why 
should he go to all this trouble and fuss? His shipment 
is perhaps recognised as one of the very best in the 
market; his goods command a ready sale at top prices; 
each deal is honestly what it professes to be. Why, 
then, should he alter his methods of conversion and 
grading ? 

There are hundreds of shippers each exporting several 
qualities. Some of these shippers make a very clear and 
distinct, grading into first, second, third, and so on. A 
few even have an '' extra first,’ and then follow on with 
first, second, &c. Some call their goods ‘‘ unsorted,’’ 
and let it go at that. So that it would appear this ques- 
tion is much too complicated to be properly dealt with 
in the scope of this paper. 

It should, however, be clearly understood the term 
third or fourth quality does not imply the timber so 
designated is so poor in quality as to be unsuitable for 
use in good-class buildings. On the contrary, it will be 
found these qualities in a good shipment contain a very 
large proportion of really good carcassing timber. 

Suppose we consider the hest shipments from, say, 
the Archangel or Gefle districts. We shall find generally 
those of 

First quality are clean, sound deals, with a certain 
amount of bright sap on one or both edges, and excellent 
for joinery, 

Second quality are a little coarser than first, but. all 
the same, good joiner’s timber. 
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Third quality, good bright carcassing timber, coarser 
than seconds, and with a certain quantity of heart 
centres. 

Fourth qualitv, coarser than thirds, Gefle being per- 
haps rather freer from shakes than Archangel. 

There is a certain amount of variation in the timber 
and in builders’ opinions respecting same. Some prefer 
Archangel for all purposes, others choose Swedish goods, 
while some prefer best Archangel or Swedish for their 
joinery and Petrograd, Finnish or Swedish for carcas- 
sing. But in no case do these ‘timbers as imported 
comply with the drastic specification now in common 
use. 

Now though I have confined myself principally to 
red deal, my remarks apply equally to most of the other 
building timbers, and everything seems to indicate the 
future has in store for us an increased development in 
the sawing and machining industry at the ports of origin, 
with prices on the up grade and quality on the down 
grade, and we may as well face the situation boldlv and 
frankly, as nothing but trouble can ensue if we continue 
to refuse to acknowledge facts. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said as much, I think, as 
our time permits. I feel very anxious as to the impres- 
sion which my remarks have left on your mind; as for 
myself I feel more than ever the difficult nature of the 
problem vou as architects and we as builders have to 
moet. Although anv suggestions I сап make in relation 
to simplifying the problem must of necessity be very 
tentative—I might almost sav тізку--І am nevertheless 
strongly tempted to say a few words under this head. 

You will have gathered in what a difficult position the 
builder is placed, and I mvself fullv recognise the dif- 
ficulties on your part—difficulties which lead to а want of 
mutual understanding even though both sides may ve 
acting in perfect good faith and with a desire to serve the 
best interests of their common emplover. 

As I am the sole representative here of one side or 
interest, it 1s with some diffidence I suggest that a strong 
committee formed of architects and builders, with per- 
haps an accountant, mizht be able to draw up some 
scheme which would be an improvement on the present 
evstem. | | 

For instance, it 1s possible that arrangements might 
be made by which the bonus system could be brought 
into a practical form. Or, again, the system of carrying 
cut jobs on commission—graduated or otherwise—might 
be considered and dealt with. 

With regard to the latter svstem I have during the 
last few years had practical experience of this, as nearly 
one-half of the business transacted by mv firm durina 
that period was on а commission basis. Тһе jobs ranged 
in size from £500 to upwards of £15,000, and in each 
and every case the results were satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, 


В.1.В.А. EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary : —The Preliminary Examination, quali- 
fying for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held 
in London and Manchester on November 93 and 98, 1915. 
Of the thirty candidates admitted, seventeen were 
exempted from sitting, and the remaining thirteen were 
examined, with the following results :— 

Number 


Examined Passed Relegated 
London і 6 9 
Manchester .. 5 4 1 
13 ° 10 3 


The passed and exempted candidates—numbering 
altogether twenty-seven—have been registered as Pro- 
bationers. 

Intermediate:—The Intermediate Examination, 
qualifying for registration as Student R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and Manchester from November 19 to 
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Fourteen candidates were examined, with the follow- 


26. 
results :— 
Number 
haamined Passed Relegated 
London | 9 5 
Manchester .. 5 3 ә 
14 7 7 


Exemptions from the Intermediate:—The following 
Probationers, having produced satisfactory evidence ot 
their training and qualifications, were exempted from 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination, and have been 
registered as Students : — 

llenriques: Elias Cosmas [Р. 1915]; с/о Archi- 
tectural Association, 18 ‘Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S.W. [Bombay School of Architecture. | 

Hutton: Lorne De Hutton (P. 1915) ; c/o Architec- ` 
tural Association, 18  Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S.W. [Dunedin School of Art and Design. | 

In accordance with the special concession granted 
by the Council to Probationers serving with the Forces 
who are eligible for the Intermediate Examination and 
whose Testimonies of Study have been approved, the 
following were also exempted :— 

Ashworth: James Rothwell [P. 190]; 2 Broad 
Oak. Accrington. (Lieut. dth Bn. East Lancs. Regi- 
ment.) 

Bell: Edgar Allen [Р. 19131; 31 Hanover Square, 
Leeds. (Corporal, York Hussars.) 

Couchman: Harold William (P. 19131; Mount 
Pleasant House, Mount Pleasant Road, Tottenham. 
(143rd Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery.) 

Dryden: Thomas Archibald [P. 1908] ; Cloverley. 
Eversley Road, Sketty, Glam. (University of London 
O.T.C.) 

Gaskell: Reginald Robinson 
Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 
Company, Royal Engineers.) 

Greensill: George Edward Augustus [Р. 1913] ; All- 
port Road, Cannock, Staffs. (Birmingham City Bn., 
Royal Warwick Regiment.) 

Grummant: Reginal Thomas [P. 1914]; 27 Raul 
Road, Hanover Park, Peckham, S.E. (Artists’ Rifles.) 

Hector: Alexander Ogilvie (P. 1906) ; ** Pinehurst,” 
Tilford, near Farnham, Surrey. (Corporal, Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry.) | 

Jones: Harold [Р. 1914] ; School ITouse, Wingrave, 
nr. Aylesbury, Bucks. (19th Bn., Royal Fusiliers.) 

Lee: Stanley [P. 1912] ; 14 Ash Grove, Newland. 
Hull. (Royal Garrison Artillery.) 

Lumb: Joseph Haydn (P. 4912] ; 1 Whitby Avenue, 
Heworth, York. (1/6 2nd London, Royal Engineers.) 

Morgan: Taliesin Merfyn (P. 1913]; ''Telynfa," 
Aberdare. (Inns of Court O.T.C.) 

Norris: William George [Р. 1910]; 9 Caversham 
Road, Kentish Town, N.W. (68th Coy., Army Ord- 
nance Corps.) 

Palmer: Kenneth [P. 1913] ; 7 Beech Range, Leven- 
shulme, Manchester. (Roval Army Medical Corps.) 

Paxton: Norval Rowallan [Р. 1912]; 208 Ledard 
Road,  Langside, Glasgow. (Glasgow University 
O.T.C.) 

Prosser: Donald Sydney [Р. 1913] ; ‘“ Heathfield,” ` 
Llanishen, nr. Cardiff. (Inns of Court O.T.C.) 

Richards: Archibald Ivor [P. 1907]; 220 Broom- 
wood Road, Clapham Common, S.W. (Inns of Court 
О.Т.С.) | 

St. Leger: Charles Douglas [P. 19141; Fort Pur- 
brook, Cosham, Hants. (2nd Lieut. 13th Hamp- 
shire Regiment.) 

Shiplev: Ralph Reginald [P. 1910]; 11 Woodbine 
Terrace, Gateshead-on-Tyne. (2nd Lieut., 63rd North- 
umbrian Division, Royal Engineers.) 


[Р. 1904); Albert 
(11 East Riding Field 


Smith: Charles William ТР. 1912 ; Central 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W. (Artists 
Rifles.) 


Thirtle: Tom Owen ТР, 19081; 35 Sheepcote Road, 
Harrow. (Royal Army Medical Corps.) 
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Williams: Leo John [P. 1912]; Branksome, Men- 
nave, Penzance. (2nd Lieut., 2/5 Bn. Duke of Corn- 
wall's Light Infantry.) 

Final and Special : —The Final and Special Examina- 
tions, qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., 
were held in London from December 2 to 10. Of the 
twenty-nine candidates admitted to the Examination 
ten passed, and the remaining nineteen were relegated 
in various subjects. The successful candidates are as 
follows :— 

Cheek: Cyril Cliff [S. 1912] ; 36 Crockerton Road, 
Wandsworth Common. 

Colbeck: Henry [S. 1909]; 
Ealing, W. 

Gale: Charles Henry [Special] ; 31 Kersland Street, 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Hamilton: Andrew Blayney [S. 1914] ; Bloomsbury 
Club, Cartwright Gardens, W.C. 

Hill: Claude Edgar [S. 1911] ; 35 Collegiate Cres- 
cent, Sheffield. 

Hull: James Vincent [S. 1913]; ''Lofthouse,"' 
near Garstang, Lancs. | 

Picton: Clarence Spencer [S. 1913] ; 73 St. Donatt's 
Road, New Cross, S.E. 

Rainger: Herbert P. 
Chambers, Cheltenham. 

| Rough: James Wilfred [Special] ; c/o New Zealand 
High Commissioner, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Vinden: Gilbert [S. 1912]; 57 Eastern Avenue, 
Reading. 

The number of failures in each subject of the Final 
Examination was as follows : — 

A. Design i zs s a Б 8 

В. Construction— 

(1) Foundations, Walls, Roofs, &c. .. 19 
(2) Iron and Steel vs = .. l4 

C. Hygiene | 5% s 2s is H 

D. Properties and Uses of Building Materials 6 

E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture .. 11 

F. The Thesis .. г 2 


The Ashpitel Prize, 1915:—On the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education, the Council have 
awarded the Ashpitel Prize for 1915 to Mr. Percy Joyce 
Adams, of ''Fairmead,'" Woodside Road, Woodford, 
Essex. [Probationer 1906, Student 1911, passed the Final 
Examination July 1915], he being the candidate who 
has most highly distinguished himself in the Final Exam- 
inations held in 1915. 


26 Bramley Road, 


[Special] ; Lloyd's Bank 
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R.1.B.A. WAR RECORD. 
А Recorp is being kept at the Institute of the names 
of all members of the architectural profession who have 
Joined the military or naval forces of the Crown for the 
period of the war. The list includes practising archi- 
tects, their assistants and pupils, and architectural 
teachers and students, whether attached or not to the 
R.LB.A, or other architectural body. бо far, some 
2,100 names have been entered on the Record, but 
lately, in spite of the recent boom in recruiting, very 
few names have been received other than those of mem- 
bers of the Institute. ‘The co-operation of members and 
non-members is specially invited, in order to make the 
Record known and to bring about its completeness. 
Names, with rank and regiment where possible, should 
be sent to The Editor, ‘‘ Journal R.I.B.A.," 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 


AT a meeting of the congregation of Malvern Prior 
Church, the Vicar (the Rev. A. Linzee Giles) 1 ч 
report on the condition of the fifteenth-century glass in the 
Priory windows. The Vicar said men had arrived to deal 
with the east window, which he was convinced would have 
been blown out during the recent gales if the wind had 
been in the east. The three windows in the north choir 
clerestory also needed immediate attention. The work in 
n with the east window would cost about £400, 
an at in connection wi 
3... with the three north clerestory 


^ 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


St. BMIogue or Aidan (first Bishop Ferns, A.D. 598, Feast 
Day, January 31), and Irish Art and Antiquities. 


He (St. Patrick) built a Christian temple in a lovely 

Crannoge Isle, 

And. piety and learning shed around their choicest smile, 
For St. Aidan here was nurtured, and a seat of learning 
blest, 
The race and land of Tullyhaw, a beacon in the West. 
Unpublished poem by the late Rev. R. Leech. 

Srr,—Among the galaxy of Hiberno-Keltic Saints, the 
name of St. Mogue or Aidan holds a prominent place. He 
was born on the Island of Inch or Inis Breach- 
muigh, in Templeport lake, near Ballymagauran, parish 
of Templeport, Tullyhaw, co. Cavan, about the middle 
of the sixth century. His father Ethna was ninth in 
descent from Colla Uias, king of island, А.р. 336. The 
saint's name signifies ''fire," and before he was born а 
fiery star hovered at night above the home of his parents. 
Ethna interviewed a seer gifted with prophesy to account 
for the omen. The sage said, ‘‘ As a star led the Wise Men 
to worship Christ, and by the same star it is thereon that a 
Son shall be born to you, full of the fire of the Holy 
Ghost." St. Mogue's holy life fully bore out the correct- 
ness of same. He was for several years in the monastery 
of Clonard before taking up his abode with St. David of 
Wales, and subsequently returned to Ireland, where he was 
the means of building numerous churches and monasteries. 

A legend records that on a certain occasion St. Mogue . 
was about to erect a church, but could not obtain the 
services of an architect, and placing his trust in God, he 
blessed a gentleman named Gobhan, who became gifted with 
the talents and professional training of а high-ciass archi- à 
tect, and supervised its erection in an able manner. The 
said monasteries became seats of learning, to which the 
youths of Britain and the Continent flocked to get educated. 
The “ Monastic Scriptorium” formed an important part 
of their construction and routine, wherein choice illuminated 
MSS. were prepared. | 

Professor E. C. Quiggan, University of Cambridge, is 
exercising his abilities in unearthing and translating some 
of the old bardic poems of Banba. 

In vol. 5 of the Proceedings of the ‘‘ British Academy "' 
for a.D. 1911, under '' Prolegomena to the study of the later 
Irish Bards, 1202-1500,” he states that the earliest collection 
of family poems now in existence is probably the ** Book 
of the McGoverns or MacGaurans," a fourteenth-century 
vellum in the possession of the O'Conor Don. The erudite 
professor says in an addenda that one stanza affords the 
only literary evidence with which he was acquainted, that 
the better known families maintained books in which eulogies 
of their race were entered, and that the ‘‘ Magauran Book"' 
was transcribed for Thomas Maguran (Ris Tuatha, Tribe 
King), who died л.р. 1343, according to the “ Four Masters,” 
by Adian O'Cianan. Professor Quiggan intends to publish 
the whole of the MS.. but will visit the locus-in-quo again 
to familiarise himself with the topography of the barony. 
The McGoverns were the hereditary custodians of the 
iron bell of St. Mogue and its shrine, which are in the 
custody of the Anglican Primate of Armagh (see Proc. 
of Antiquaries, London, June 15, 1865). St. Laoerein, 
an early friend of Saint, presented him with a most 


| exquisitely wrought bronze figured shrine, containing the 


relics of the holy martyrs, SS. Peter and Paul, and also 
those of SS. Clement, Lawrence, and Stephen, and memen- 
toes of the Blessed Virgin. Тһе Breac. Moedog, or speckled 
shrine, is very like the chasses or shrines of Limoges, but 
af much later date. Miss M. Stokes conjectures in her 
' Observations" on the subject, vol. 43, “ Archeogine”’ 
(London Society of Antiauaries), that it is not improbable 
that the form of an early church or oratory was intended 
to be reproduced by these early shrines (see also 4 Shrines 
of British Saints’’), in both of which works the architec- 
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Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


The Secret of Successful 
Electric Heating lies in the 


FIREBAR 


Realising this truth we designed over three 
years ago the 


Belling High-Efficiency Firebar 


from which the whole of the available heat 
was utilised to the best advantage. 
To-day we hear nothing but unstinted praise 
of the reliability and efficiency of our bars, 
and find from our many customers that their 
experience goes to prove that 


BELLING FIREBARS give no trouble at all 


The frames of our fires are also up to a very 
high standard, and although “ clothes do not 
make the man,” we believe in combining a 
perfect interior and a strong, useful, but 
artistic exterior. 
You can ensure having economy, cleanliness, 
and complete satisfaction by installing in 
your home and works 


BELLING ELECTRIC FIRES 


Write or phone us for our catalogues, advertising 
literature, and any advice you want—gratis. 


BELLING & CO., Derby Rd., Edmonton, London, N. 


(CERESIT BRAND) P |94 | | k | | (CERESIT BRAND) 


THE IDEAL CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 
ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTD., 26, PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 


KINNEAR ља EL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


For Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 

' x Warehouses, and 
Э.в ВОИ Entrances generally. 
| “Fitted with 4 KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
"e 2, Qc by ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM | SS 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDCE'S 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London." 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE 
&c., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
MANCHESTER : 33, Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate. GLASGOW : 79, West Regent Street. 
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tural student will find much to interest him in Irish orna- 
mentation, birds, &c.— Yours, &c., 
J. H. McGovern, 
Liverpool: January 25, 1916. Licentiate К.І.В.А. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—House, Kimbolton Road, for Mr. R. Atkins. 
House, Putnoe, for Mr. A. Prosser. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Bletchley.—Garage, High Street, for Mr. Jacobs. 
CHESHIRE. 
Nantwich.—W.M. Chapel, Dodd's Green (£600). 
DEVON. 
Paignton.—Isolation Hospital: extension. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Clitheroe.—The Chatburn Day School: extensions. 
Fleetwood.—Wesleyan Church, Elm Street: proposed 
extensions. 
Irlam.—Seventy-eight Council houses. 
terbottom, Council surveyor. 
Manchester.—Additions to Nook Mill, for Messrs. Bright 
Brothers. 
Hochdale.—The Alexandra Hotel, Bradshaw Street: 
alterations, for Messrs. Walton & Co. 
Walkden.— Technical School: extensions. Mr. Н. 
Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Wallsend.—Bakery, Back Laurel Street, for Mr. В. L. 
___ Blackburn. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Basford.—Factory, Colwick, for the British Vulcanite 
Industrial Company. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Orford.—Business premises, Queen and New Inn Hall 
Streets. Mr. H. Quinton, architect, 22 George Street. 
SUFFOLK. 
Hartest Green.—House and shop. Mr. John Honeywood, 
architect. 
SURREY. 
Cobham.—The ‘‘ Black Swan” p.h.: additions and 
alterations, for the Cobham United Breweries, Ltd. 
SUSSEX. 
Berhill.—Isolation Hospital: extension. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Additions to bakery, &c., Argyll Street, for 
Mr. W. Lissaman. 
Extensions, Foleshill Road, for S. Courtauld, Ltd. 
Additional transformer chamber, &c., Northey 
Road, for Messrs. Webster & Bennett, Ltd. 
Electric Theatre, Foleshill Road: additions, for Mr. 
W. J. Henderson. 
Factory, French Road, for the Nero Engine Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
The '*Old Crow in the Oak ” p.h., Lockhurst Lane: 
rebuilding, for Phillips & Marriott, Ltd. 
Two houses, stabling, &c., Clay Lane, for Mr. H. J. 
Emery. 
Eight houses, Queensland Avenue, for 
Needham. 
Six houses, Queensland Avenue, for Messrs. Osborne 
& Co. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Batley.—Hospital: extension (£4,000). 
stock, architect, Branch Road. 
Churwell.—Millshaw Leather Works: extensions. Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, architect, 1 Basinghall Sauare, Leeds 
(and Albert Exchange Buildings, Queen Street, Morley). 
Keighley.—Keighley and Bingley Joint Hospital: pro- 
posed enlargement, &c. 
Ossett.—Conversion of cottages, Spa Lane, into a ware- 
house, for Messrs. Fawcett & Co. 
House, off Manor Road, for Mr. A. F. Peace. 


Mr. R. H. Win- 


Mr. C. E. 


Mr. A. W. Han- 


WALES. 


Aberayron.—Shop and stores, Cottage Cross Roads, Llan- 
dyssiliogogo, for Mr. Thomas Jenkins (of Llainfran). 
Cardiff. — King Edward. VII. Hospital: extension 

(£46,500). Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 21 Dumfries Place. і 
Sanatorium, Canton: additions and alterations. City 


engineer. 
Rhyl.—Proposed military hospital. 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen.—Two houses, Orchard Street. Messrs. J. 
Shirras & Son, builders. 
Works, King Street Place: addition, for Messrs. 


J. M. Henderson & Co. 
Works, Hutcheson Street: addition, for the Aberdeen 
Comb Works Company, Ltd. 

Bo'ness.—Electricity Works (£9,000), for the National 
Electric Construction Company, Ltd., London. 
Dundee.—Harris Academy: additions (£20,000). 
W. B. D. Keith, architect, 10 Whitehall Street. 
Edinburgh.—Power station, Portobello, for the T.C. 
Greenock.—One hundred and two workmen’s cottages, 

Craigieknowes (£35,000). 
Sugar Store, Princes Street, for Messrs. John Walker 
& Co. 


Mr. 


IRELAND. 


Ballycarry.—Masonic Hall. 

Belfast.—The Queen's University: enlargement of the 
bacteriological laboratory. Mr. R. M. Close, M.R.I.A.I., 
architect, Donegall Square North. 

Cootehill (Co. Cavan).—Catholic Church. 

Dublin.—Proposed Council cottages (£10,000). 

Fermanagh Co.—Industrial Hall: proposed central dis- 
pensary (£700). 

West port.—Garage and workshops, Mill Street. 
Ritchie, architect. 


Mr. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 22,992. May 19, 1915.—John Brown, 31 Wellgate, | 
Dundee. Device for preventing the shaking of window 
sashes. | 

24,721. Dec. 29, 1914.—Louis Rose, Madras Street, 
Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand. Windows. 

145. Jan. 4, 1915.—William Calway, 1 Hartington 
Park, Bristol. Pavement kerbs and gutter channels. 

1,904. Feb. 6, 1915.—Thos. Richardson, 7 Foxham Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. An adaptable fire front to replace bars 
of register grates and the like. 

2,363. Feb. 15, 1915.—H. М. Pritchard, architect, 
11 Dumíries Place, Cardiff. Building construction. 

4,001. March 13, 1915.—Unit Engineering Company, 
Ltd., and Colin Mather, jun., 45 Victoria Buildings, Vic- 
toria Street, Manchester. Water and like heaters and auto- 
matic controlling apparatus therefor. 

5,129. April 3, 1915.—H. C. Wood, 5 Bromfield Terrace, 
Tadcaster, and W. Н. Brook, Bilborough, near York. Guily 
traps. А 
10,256. July 16, 1915.—William Story, 15 Chapeltown 
Road, Leeds, York. Glazing roofs and like structures. 

10,384. July 16, 1915.— Moritz Kahn, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. Metal fabrics for use in ferro-concrete 
construction. 

12,235. Aug. 25, 1915.—W. H. Partridge, 65 Charter- 
house Street, E.C. Hinges for cold-storage doors. 

3.261. March 1, 1015.—L. A. Maurice, Foley Cottage, 
Claygate, Surrey, and F. T. Cash, 67 Queen Victoria Street, 
Е.С. Electric-light fittings. | 

13,612. Sept. 24. 1915.— The Pennsylvania Wire Glass 
Company, 915 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. Reinforced sheet glass. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Mg. Е. H. Г. Deane, Local Government Board Inspec- 
tor, held an inquiry on the 20th inst. at the Board-room 
of the South Dublin Union into an application by the 
South Dublin Rural District Council for sanction to a 
supplemental loan of £10,000 for cottages in connection 
with the Labourers’ Acts. 
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(ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
Chimney Poí Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to 15./D. Office 
ot Wiorks and Admiralty. _ 


Prices and Particulars on application. 


Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


жии Quality, 


 Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 4d. per foot super. All Wall Widths. 24 feet Lengths, 


Send for Booklet “А” and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
29 Victoria St, Westminster, S.W. 


ss. MACKAY’S: ва 
ATENT: VENTILATORS 


XC MACKAY | 
ET ROAD, GLASGG 


Sole ——— & МАСЖА Т. 
WRITE FOR SECTIONAL CATALOGUES—No. 70 & No. 80. 


THE .BASECO PATENT 
BOILER 


For Continuous Hot Water Supply. 
British Manufacture. 
The Dome Top can be in- 
stantly remeved, exposing 
the whole of the Interior for 
easy cleaning. 

There are no Hand or Man Holes, 
with their attendant difficulties. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 
B.S. ENGINEERING CO. 
4 Lloyd'e Avenue, London, Е.С. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HERBERTW.PERIAM 


FLOODGATE STREET WORKS ]ТӘ ln 
BIRMINGHAM ( 


TELEGR AM 
m FLOODGATE BIRMM 
| Q 
| 1 


ни“. 


'Phone Nos. 595 & 596 Central (2 lines). 
Stock 250,000 gross. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Friday, February 4. 

Town Planning Institute: Paper entitled “Тһе Town Plan- 
ning Proposals of the Urban Land Report," by Mr. H. R. 
Aldridge, at 92 Victoria Street, S.W., at 6 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association: Paper entitled “ Recent 
Advances in the Theory of Ventilation," by Professor 
A. H. Barker. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

In the report of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, 
which was presented at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland on Wednesday, January 26, 
reference is made to the lessons of the war as affecting 
the comparative values of labour. Although the report 
was presented to a meeting of building trade employers, 
it should not be supposed that the Parliamentary Council 
Is concerned with the building trade alone. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council contains, besides master 
builders, representatives of employers in the shipping, 
printng, gas-making, glass-bottle making, and tailoring 
trades, and also in the farming industry. The objects 
of the Employers' Parliamentary Council are defined to 
be: To take action with respect to any Bills introduced 
into either House of Parliament affecting the interests 
of trade, of free contract, and of labour, or with respect 
to the action of national or local authorities affecting in 
any way the said interests. 

The report refers to the drastic character of the 
powers given to the Government to regulate labour, 
prices, profits, and wages, and to control the industries 
connected with the supply of equipment and munitions 
lor the naval and military forces of the Crown. We 
might add to this the introduction of compulsory service 
and the power given to the Government to commandeer 
property required for national purposes under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. 

From the drastic upheaval of pre-war conditions that 
these alterations have effected, we learn the lesson that 
those conditions were such as to prevent us as a nation 
from putting forward our whole strength or even such 
a portion of our whole strength as is required to defeat 
the enemy with whom we are at war. The cond:tions 
which required this drastic upheaval were chiefly those 
produced by so-called ‘‘ social reform '' and the actions 
of the trade unions. 

. Referring to the social legislation introduced by pos- 

sibly well-meaning faddists, the report before us says: 
“ During the twenty-five years before the war, to go no 
farther back, measures innumerable had been added 10 
the Statute Book meddling and interfering in every 
possible way with the management and conduct of nearly, 
if not quite, all the trades and industries of the country, 
limiting the capacity and impairing the efficiency of 
labour, restricting the freedom of capital, checking in- 
dustrial development, hampering individual effort, and 
adding enormously to the cost of production.’’ 

Directly the need for real effort came, the clogs placed 
on the wheels of industry by social legislation were 


Monday, February 7. 


Surveyors’ Institution: Paper entitled “ Dilapidations—Some 

iis and Suggestions," by Mr. C. Е. Slater, F.S.I., at 
P.M. ; 

Royal Society of Arts: The first of three Fothergill Lectures 
on “Flemish Architecture," by Rev. Dr. Herbert West, 
D.D., A.R.I.B.A , at 4.30 p.m. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XVI. on “English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)— 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Architecture," by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 


Wednesday, February 9. 
Manchester Society of Architects: Paper entitled “ Originality 
in Architecture," by Мг. Г. Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
at 6.50 р.м. 
Carpenters’ Hall: 
Cathedral," by Mr. 
7.45 P.M. 


Lecture entitled “Sculptures of Rheims 
Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A., at 


Thursday, February 10. 


British Museum: University Extension Lecture XVII., on 
* Roman Architecture (в.с. 100-a.p. 300): Theatres, Amphi- 
theatres and  Circuses,' by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 4.50 р.м, 


swept away with a ruthlessness which was a forcible 
comment upon their pretended beneficence. The nation 
has had to put its back into its work, and the legislative 
restrictions upon efficiency have gone by the board. 

"There can be little doubt that after the end of the 
present conflict of armed men there will succeed a по 
Iss strenuous struggle—a commercial and industrial 
war. We shall be confronted by the same enemies, and 
their endeavours at our subjugation in trade and manu- 
facture which, before the present war, had already 
achieved considerable success and furnished those 
enemies with the means by which they hoped to attain 
also their ambition for our political subjugation, will be 
renewed with the most intense energy of which they 
are capable. 

Our social legislation has been proved to be utterly 
incompatible with the full development of our potential 
efficiency in war, whether of arms, of trade, or of manu- 
facture. 

. The experience of war-time has shown the wage- 
earners that they are quite capable of producing a better 
output of work than they have been accustomed to do 
in peace-time, that as a result of this better output they 
earn and receive more money and so are enabled to 
enjoy pleasures and luxuries that were unattainable by 
them before. 

The nation at large has been taught that we are 
capable of a vastly greater production of manufactures 
than we used to turn out. True, our products now are 
shells, rifles, machine-guns, and other implements for 
destruction. But hereafter, instead of shells we can 
make plough-shares, instead of rifles electrical and other 
machinery. We can produce these in so much greater 
quantities that we can sell cheaply and undercut the 
Germans, as they have during the last twenty-five years 
been undercutting us. The whole country, but essen- 
tially the wage-earners, will be better off for increased 
production. Herein the war has shown up in startling 
clearness the falsity of one of the fundamental tenets of 
labour trade unions. | 

On the subject of labour-union restrictions, 
report before us speaks strongly. 

The past year, it says, has been one pregnant with 
grave issues affecting the future relations of capital and 
labour in Great Britain. Moreover, employers have wit- 
nessed a procession of startling events which have con- 
firmed all their predictions with regard to labour legis- 
lation and the methods of labour unions in recent years. 
Let it be here made clear that the Employers' Parlia- 
mentary Council is not opposed to labour unionism in 
its real province, that of watching and protecting the 


the 
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legitimate interests of those it represents. That workmen 
should combine to protect themselves and advance their 
own welfare is a proposition to which few, if any, would 
be disposed to object. But when labour unions are used 
for the purposes of inflicting wrong upon others, of 
preventing free men from exercising their rights, and of 
committing acts injurious to the community, they are 
departing from their proper functions and should be 
checked accordingly. It is the abuse, and not the use, 
of their powers to which employers take exception, and 
it is to resist this abuse that employers combine. 

If, at the great representative meeting of employers’ 
associations held under the auspices of the Council in 
February 1914, to consider the grave situation due to 
the Trade Disputes Act and to the unchecked conspiracy 
of labour unionism against private freedom and public 
welfare, anyone had predicted that before the year was 
out the Government, which turned a deaf ear to every 
protest of employers in these respects, would itself 
experience the disastrous effects of that conspiracv, he 
would not have been believed. The leaders of political 
parties chose to ignore the fact that the trades and indus- 
tries of the country had to submit to the control of an 
organised despotisin whose acts had been placed above the 
law. When those leaders were asked to receive a depu- 
tation of employers who desired to give reasons why free- 
dom and security should be assured to labour, why all 
combinations either of capital or labour should be sub- 
jected to the ordinary law of the land, and why federa- 
tions for '' paralysing the country '" by means of a 
general strike or lock-out should be suppressed, they 
treated the matter with supreme indifference. 

It is regrettable that the Government, in its endea- 
vours to  pacify the trade-union leaders, or rather 
managers, should have pledged itself to a restoration 
after the war of the old conditions and of the restrictions 
of the unions upon labour. Fortunately, both before the 
war and during its progress, there have been indications 
that the managers of the trade unions are no longer the 
leaders, and that the British working man has sufficient 
common sense and sufficient independence to throw over 
his managers when they attempt to lead him in a wrong 
direction. 

Our victory in the present war, when it comes, will 
b» principally due to the unity of capital and labour, of 
emplover and employed in the manufacture of the muni- 
tions, with the resultant overthrow of labour-union re 
strictions. Is it too much to hope that in the coming 
industrial and mercantile war there may be manifested a 
similar victory? We suggest that even now is the time 
when the Employers’ Federations and Councils should 
be considering how they can best maintain that unity, 
eliminate suspicion and mistrust on the part of the em- 
ployed, and press home the lesson of the war, that the 
prosperity of the wage-earner lies in giving his best 
output day by day, not in restricting the minimum 
11 accordance with the teaching of the trade-union 
managers, teaching that appeals to the baser inclination 
of the workers and is based upon an utterly false view 
of labour's best economic policv. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE referred recently in these columns to the endeavour 
in. Manchester to induce the Local Government Board 
to take some steps to mitigate the shortage of houses for 
the working classes in that citv. In correspondence 
between the Local Government Board and the Man- 
chester and District House Builders' Association the latter 
expresses the opinion that there is an increasing shortage 
of houses for the working classes, and that the position 
will be reallv serious at the conclusion of the war when 
thousands of men return from the Front. The Associa- 
tion suggest that steps might be taken now bv the Local 
Government Board which would relieve the position in 
a large degree, and that an inquiry should be held in 


Manchester to consider the question of a lack of house: 
accommodation. 

The Local Government Board, in their reply, pointed 
to the shortage of inspectors owing to so large a propor- 
tion of them being on war service, and asked that the 
investigation suggested should be deferred to a more 
сопуешеш period. The results of an inquiry now, it was 
submitted, might mislead people as to the normal position 
of the сиу. 

The correspondence has been referred to the Sanitary 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation for their con- 
sideration, and a sub-committee has been appointed to 
consider the points raised in the correspondence and to 
confer with representatives of the Improvement and 
Buildings Committee, the Highways Committee, and the 
Town Planning Committee of the Corporation. 

There seems to be no doubt that the dearth of small 
houses in Manchester has been accentuated by the demand 
for such houses by middle-class tenants, who, having 
been hard hit by the war and not enjoving the industrial 
boom which has so greatly benefited the weekly wage- 
earners, the so-called working classes, have been forced. 
to look out for smaller houses and preferably those let at 
weekly rentals. 

The stringency of the by-laws, the high prices of 
building materials, and the diversion of capital into more 
remunerative channels than that of speculative house- 
building are given as the chief reasons for the existing 
scarcity of sinall-reuted houses. 


We learn from ‘* Indian Engineering’’ that it has 
been announced that Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Town- 
planning Adviser to the Madras Government, would 
deliver a course of twelve lectures on town planning 
between January 17 and 29 at the Madras Engineering 
College. He proposed to hold at the same time a prac- 
tical class for the benefit of municipal engineers. The 
subject-matter of the twelve lectures is given below :— 
(1) The ethics of town planning; (2) civic survey methods ; 
(3) the economics of the civic survey ; (4) historical study 
of town planning; (5) tradition and city development ; 
(6) city Ше and housing; (7) commerce and traffic ; 
(8) contrasts—Huropean and Indian cities; (9) problems. 
in India; (10) the uses of the Town-planning Act; 
(11) the technique of city improvement; (12) Madras 
City. Іп this connection the Government of Madras 
issued an order in which municipal councils were 
requested to depute their engineers of different grades to 
attend the lectures, the order applying also to district 
boards. 


The exhibition of Mestrovic's work at the Leeds Art 
Gallery has called forth from the Belgian critic, Abel 
Torcy (Max Blieck), a description and criticism in the 
“Yorkshire Post," in which the true position of the 
sculptor is well estimated. The Belgian critic says: 
'* Error is committed by placing the works of Mestrovic 
above the plastic masterpieces of ‘our age.’ Не is 
worthy of the respectful attention of criticism, and will 
hold an honourable place in the history of art. But it 
із а dixservice to such an artist to exaggerate his * genius,’ 
and to tell us that the Temple of Kossovo is a sublime gift 
from Serbia to the rest of humanity.” 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has granted the 
necessary permission for the carrying out of interesting 
work to an old house in Abbey Strand, Holyrood. This. 
13 a building of some historical interest, and though it is 
not known who occupied it in olden times, it is estimated 
that the original part of the erection is some 250 years. 
old. It seems to have been added to about a century 
ago. Мапу of its ancient features have been completely 
obliterated and spoiled, and the intention of the gentle- 
man who has become proprietor is to have it restored 
to its original condition externally and to make it 
thoroughly sanitary within. The work, which is to be 
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carried out under the advice and supervision of Dr. 
Thomas Ross, architect, will consist of taking out the 
two top storeys, thereby, of course, lowering the height 
of the building, and restoring a series of dormer or pedi- 
mented windows of masonry construction. The building 
is at present used as a tenement, and the alterations that 
will be effected will have the good result of greatly reduc- 
ing the existing congested state of occupancy from about 
twenty-five families to about fifteen. Buildings in the 
rear will be demolished and removed, so that an open 
air space will be created, which, if suitably laid out, 
would introduce an attractive spot to this part of the 
Canong@ate. Тһе site selected for the King Edward 
Memorial is immediately adjacent, and the removal of 
these old and partially dilapidated buildings will add not 
a little to the general amenity of the surroundings of the 
memorial. The building which is thus to be restored 
adjoins the three-gabled house of Luckie Spence, immor- 
talised by Allan Ramsay. Owing to the proximity to the 
Holyrood Palace precincts, the work of restoration is 
rendered all the more important and interesting. 


In the report of the secretary of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society mention is made of the excava- 
tion of the Roman site at Slack which has been continued 
for the third season during the past summer under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. M. Woodward, with the result 
that, except for a few comparatively minor points, the 
arrangements and defences of that part of the fort situ- 
ated on Mr. Thomas Brooke's property have now been 
worked out. The Roman Antiquities Committee recom- 
mended the cessation of operations during 1916, and, if 
arrangements could be made with the owner, their 
resumption after the declaration of peace. It is the 
intention to publish a full report of the excavations when 
they are completed. For the present the finds are 
housed partly at Leeds University and partly at the 
Huddersfield Technical College. Among other items the 
uncovering of a medieval grave slab at Well, the find- 
ing of a hoard of Roman coins at Halifax, the discovery 
of architectura] remains of a chapel in the manor house 
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From a Drawing by the Late A. E. Lowzs, A.R.LB.A. 


devoted Christian, a skilful architect, a good soldier. 


of Thornthorpe, communicated to the Council during the 
past year, resulted in scientific investigation being made, 
and in the more important cases an account would appear 
in the Journal. The value of the preservation of such 
reports, drawn up at the time of the discoveries, could 
not be over-estimated. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Old Edinburgh 
Club, the president, Mr. W. Moir Bryce, made the pleas- 
ing announcement that as a sequel to the attention which 
the Club recently drew to the historical and other defects 
in the windows of St. Margaret's Chapel, the whole of 
these windows were about to be replaced with stained 
glass and an appropriate and homogeneous design by and 
at the cost of Mr. Douglas Strachan, the great Scottish 
artist in that material. That has been brought about by 
the public-spirited action of the Cockburn Association. 
Mr. Strachan had most generously agreed to make a free 
gift to the Chapel, and in that way to the Scottish people, 
of all five windows on condition that the Cockburn Asso- 
ciation should hand over to one or more of the war funds 
the cost of the three windows in the nave. 


THE LATE PRIVATE A. E. LOWES, 


We referred іп '' The Architect °’ of May 7, 1915, to 
the death in action on April 26 of Private Albert Edward 
Lowes, A.R.I.B.A., whe was with the Army Service 
Corps attached to the 6th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and who was the holder of ‘‘ The Architect ’’ Travelling 
Studentship in 1911. 

It is now announced in the '' R.I.B.A. Journal `’ 
that a memorial tablet erected to the memory of Private 
Albert Edward Lowes, R.I.B.A., Army Service Corps, 
killed in action in Flanders on April 26, 1915, was 
formally unveiled by Major-General H. A. K. Mont- 
gomery in Jesmond Parish Church, on Saturday 
afternoon. The tablet was inscribed: ‘‘ In memory of 
Albert Edward Lowes, A.R.I.B.A., of the Northumber- 
Jand Divisional Train, A.S.C. Born the 26th August, 
1888; killed in action at Ypres, 26th April, 1915. A 


OLD Hove. GILESGATE 
HEXHAM 


From a Drawing by the Late А. E. Lowzs A.R.I.B,A. 
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From a water-colour by Sergeant 0, MARESOO PEARCE. 


By kind permission of the Leicester Galleries. 
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Y pPRES.—April, 1914. 
F а pen-and-ink drawing by Private ERIC SHARPE. 
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Ars longa, vita brevis. Erected by his mother.” 
Canon Inskip stated that Mr. Lowes’ spare time had been 
spent as a Territorial, and, joining the A.S.C., he be- 
came associated with his old comrades of the 6th 
Northumberland Fusiliers, going to the Front on April 
18. Ina position of great danger he was giving refresh- 
ment to wounded comrades when a shell exploded and 
he was killed. 

We reproduce some sketches bv Mr. Lowes which 
were contributed to << The Architect ’’ Students’ Sketch- 
ing and Measuring Club. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 8 QUEEN ANNE STREET, W. 


THis design was made by Mr. W. Henry White, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., for the late Mr. W. Willett, who built the 
house. 

The building is faced with Portland stone, and roofed 
with Westmoreland green slates. The house is situated 
on the corner of Queen Anne Street and Mansfield Street, 
and the illustration shows the side to the latter street. 

The drawing was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, 1915. 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEICESTER. 


THE design here illustrated is Mr. Paul Waterhouse's 
preliminary scheme for the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany's offices at Leicester. The building, as actually in 
progress, differs considerably, though the Greek Doric 
character is maintained. There is a range of four three- 
quarter columns in lieu of the central pedimented feature. 


8T. MALO. 
YPRES, APRIL 1914. 
THESE drawings, by Sergeant C. Maresco Pearce and 
Private Sharpe, were included in the exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries of paintings and etchings by mem- 
hers of the Artists’ Rifles, of which a review was given 
in ** The Architect ° of January 21. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
А GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of the R.I.B.A. was 
held on Monday, January 31, at Conduit Street, W. Мг. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, occupied the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary said he deeply regretted to 
announce that since the last meeting news had arrived 
that the following members serving with the Forces 
have been killed in action, viz. :— 

Private James Everett Bownass, of Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry, Associate. 

Capt. Arthur Maxwell Philips, of the 11th Bn. King's 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, Licentiate. 

2nd Lieut. T. B. D. Hough, of the 8th East York- 
shire Regiment, Student. 

He moved that the deep regrets of the Institute for 
the loss the profession has sustained by the death of 
these gallant young men be entered on the minutes of 
the meeting, and that a message expressive of the In- 
stitute’s sincerest sympathy be forwarded to their nearest 
relatives. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of John 
Ely, Fellow, Past President of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, who served for a time on the Council of 
the Royal Institute. He begged to move that the regrets 
of the Institute for the loss of its esteemed Fellow and 
past Member of Council be recorded on the minutes of 
this meeting, and that a vote of sympathy and condolence 
be passed to his relatives. 

He further announced the decease of John Walton 
Taylor, Fellow ; Fred. William Burwell, Fellow ; Baldwin 
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Brown, Associate; Robert Dewar Nicol, Associate; 
William Whymper, Associate; Harry William Wakeman, 
Licentiate. 

The Secretary announced that the following gentle- 
men have been nominated for election as Fellows of the 
Royal Institute: John Fairweather, Associate, 1894; 
Ernest Budge Glanneld, Associate, 1911; Edward Percy 
Hinde, Associate, 1888; Harry Garnham Watkins. 
Associate, 1595, and James Hastie Wardrop, who passed 
the Special Examination last June, has been nominated 
for election as Associate. 

It was also announced that the Council have rein- 
stated Mr. Alexander Robert Meldrum as a Licentiate of 
the Roval Institute. 

The President announced that the Council have 
unanimously nominated Sir R. Rowand Anderson, 
LL.D., Fellow, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year, in recognition of the merit 
of his executed work, his services to architectural educa- 
tion, and his high character and lofty ideals in the art of 
architecture. 

Mr. Ernest Newton called the attention of the meeting 
to the drawings hung on the walls of the room. Thev 
represent the designs and working drawings by the late 
William Burges, A.R.A., for his house in Melbury Road, 
Kensington, its decorations, fittings and furniture. 
Through the instrumentality of their esteemed Fellow, 
Mr. R. A. Briggs, these valuable drawings have come 
into the possession of the Institute, having been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Wentworth Watson, a niece of Burges, 
who now owns and occupies the house. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. 
Watson for this valuable and interesting present, and 
to Mr. Briggs for his kind thought, and the trouble he 
las taken on the Institute's behalf. 

The President mentioned that the Institute has latelv 
acquired, through the generosity of various donors, 
several drawings and sketch notes by the late Norman 
Shaw, В.А.; G. E. Street, R.A., and W. E. Nesfield. 
The drawings are working drawings, some of them the 
contract plans for buildings about to be constructed. 
‘The next meeting will be a Business Meeting, to be 
licld on February 28, for the election of members, and 
for the election of the Royal Gold Medallist for the 


current year. 


A FACULTY has been issued for the erection of a reredos 
of oak in the parish church of Shenstone, in memory of 
Second-Lieutenant Michael, V. Molloy, machine-gun officer 
in the 2nd Batt. Sherwood Foresters, who fell at Hooge. 
Deceased was the son of the Vicar. 


News has reached Chester of the death from wounds of 
Second-Lieutenant W. E. Davies, of the 5th Cheshire Terri- 
torials, one of three soldier sons of Mr. S. Percy Davies, 
a well-known citizen. The lieutenant, who was an archi- 
tect by profession, was returning from a working party 
when he was struck on the head by shrapnel. He had been 
at the Front since July, and was aged twenty-four. 


Mr. W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, K.C., M.P., has received 
a letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreeing to 
allow the Welsh Ancient Monuments Commission to extend 
its present span of life—which had been suspended until 
after the war—on a reduced allowance from the State, т 
order to bring out the volume dealing with Merionethshire. 
The Carmarthenshire volume is now in the printers' hands, 
and will be out in a few weeks. 

Lours ВАЕМАЕКЕВ’8 war cartoons had to leave this 
country on February 1 to be exhibited in Paris contem- 
poraneously with the festivities arranged in the artist's 
honour in that city by the State, the city of Paris, and 
the artists. To meet this withdrawal and to avoid a break 
in the continuity of the exhibition at the Fine Art Society's 
Galleries, it has been arranged to exhibit a series of repro- 
ductions in colour facsimile of the cartoons which have 
the artist's imprimatur as to their excellency in illustrat- 
ing his work. One hundred of these facsimiles will be used 
for a sumptuous volume entitled “А Neutral's Indictment,” 
at ten guineas, with letterpress by an eminent author. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—V. 


By CHARLES T. Вотнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


THESE expansive inland lakes, miles in area, with their 
borders of high mountain ranges, clothed on the lower 
hills in rich growth of variegated colours from the water's 
edge to the very peaks, present opportunities and 
problems unknown, or almost so, to our countrymen. 

In a varietv of ways everything seems so new and 
uncommon to the Britisher. 


LAKE OF LUGANO FROM SUMMIT OF MONTE SAN 
SALVATORE, SHOWING TWO LAKE STEAMERS. 


There appears to be scant scope for commerce, at 
least of the legitimate kind, for the dwellers on these 
mountain slopes. Access to and from their districts 
presents almost insuperable obstacles in most instances. 

The obvious poverty of the people must consequently 
be due in a large measure to their natural cramped and 
hemmed-in situations, rendering fishing and fruit-grow- 
ing, practically their only occupations. 

Without doubt a fair income must in normal times, 
and more especially during certain seasons, be derived 
from the attention proffered on the part of the native 
populations to the desires and comforts of the many 
thousands of travellers from all parts of the world to 
these favourite health and pleasure resorts. In addition 
a certain income to the native populations must of 
necessity follow the residence within their midst of the 
wealthy owners of the mansions, a large number of which 
are scattered over the slopes of the mountain sides and 
the shores of the lake. 

It is much to be regretted also that a large section 
of these native residents of most of the lake-side villages 
and towns derive most if not all of their incomes (in 
normal times, and during the holiday season) from beg- 
ging, a national nuisance to which the traveller in Italy 
must unfortunately accustom himself. This pernicious 
practice, owing to the misplaced generosity of the average 


traveller and possibly very largely owing to the increas- 
ing poverty in certain parts, is certainly on the increase. 
More frequently than otherwise the street beggars are 
able-bodied loafers who are by по means deserving of the 
siallest assistance. 

The livelihood, however, of these lake-side people is 
by no means certain, regular, or secure; it is precarious, 
relying as it does upon such a number of circumstances 
and conditions. 

It therefore follows that the great war now waging 
must be affecting very detrimentally and to a large degree 
the prosperity of the peoples of these particular neutral 
zones. 

Switzerland, although suffering indirectly, is how- 
ever, so far at least, saved from the horrors of war 
within her frontiers. 

One whole day or more may be spent very enjoyably 
and very profitably skirting the shores of the lake in one 
of the little steamers, and by such means a much closer 
study тау be made of the character of the quaint little 
villages and their native residents. 


2 i . 1 
SMALL PILGRIMAGE CHAPEL, SUMMIT OF MONTE 
SAN SALVATORE. 


In skimming rapidly over the waters of the lake, 
viewing numbers of these snug little hamlets tucked 
away in the hollows at the base of the towering moun- 
tains, one thought above all others is forcibly impressed 
upon one’s mind, more especially the mind of the 
architectural student, and that is the amazing disparity 
existing between the peoples' homes and the peoples' 
churches. 

Apart from the palatial residences mentioned before 
in these beautiful parts—residences very largely 
occupied by their owners only for a small part of each 
vear—and the fine hotels and pensions in the larger 
lake-side towns and villages, the comparison between the 
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dwellings of the ordinary people and their churches is 
odious in the extreme, 

The churches are, as a rule, fine architectural monu- 
ments, and are situate in the finest of positions and 
generally isolated from the surrounding buildings. Тһе 
dwellings of the large proportion of the inhabitants are, 
as a general rule, huddled together in unordered masses, 
badly lighted, ventilated, and planned, around courts and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SAN MAMETTE, DRANO, AND PURIA, LAKE OF LUGANO. 


alley-ways and lanes, upon the very limited area of 
reasonably flat ground situate close to the lake-edge, or 
on the lower slopes of the mountains. This system has 
caused the elongation of the residential areas and the 
cramping, beyond all conception, of the hovels in which 
live the poorer—that is, by far the greater—section of 
the populations. 

Much may be said about the squalor existing in these 
lake-side villages, the filthy state of the residents and 
their homes, all bearing unmistakable signs of poverty, 
due to drink and the laziness caused by religious 
'' feste”; but it must be admitted that much of this is 
without doubt due in a verv large measure to the dreadful 
conditions under which these people are necessarily forced 
to live. 

The necessity for good ventilation and plenty of light, 
for the health and happiness of the people, appears to 
have been overlooked by those responsible for the awful 
planning of some of these villages and towns. 

That such consideration—or, more accurately, want 
of consideration—was not due to ignorance is very pro- 
minently emphasised by the skill displayed in the selec- 
tion of the sites for the houses of worship and the great 
ability evidenced in their planning, design, construction, 

and ornamentation. Perhaps it was thought that magni- 
licent houses of God would make up for all the deficiencies 
in the houses for the people. 

Within these temples of worship are to be seen some 
of the finest works of the great Italian masters, elaborate 


and ornate decorations, costly vestments, and magnificent 
fittings. Yet within the dark dingy dwellings of the 
people, arrangements for the health and comfort of the 
tenants are very conspicuous by their absence, and signs 
of the most abject poverty are to be seen on all sides. 

It is therefore greatly to be wondered at that the 
native residents of these parts under such circumstances 
should exhibit, outwardly at any rate, evidences of gay- 
ness and almost sparkling vivacity, when condemned to 
live under such depressing and unhealthy conditions. It 
may be perhaps that Nature, so full of life and beauty 
опа with the surroundings so fresh with flower and tree- 
life, framed with the distant mountain peaks and glassy 
waters, with the musical tinkling of the little cow-bells 
from the distant slopes adding to the harmony of the 
scene, 1s so supremely grand that even the most terrible 
of housing conditions fail to damp the native light- 
hearte dness of these Italian villagers. Although one may 
not be quite prepared to agree with their idea of religion, 
vet the great reverence shown by these poor ragged 208 
on entering their sacred edifices is touching to a degree 

From the motor-boat innumerable wire rope-ways may 
be seen with the goods and bundles of timber passing from 
the mountain-tops to the villages below and vice versa. 


The picturesque lake-side cafés are passed with their water- 


edged terraces with awning coverings. The quaint old- 
time squares are visited, with the old women offering their 
wares for sale close to the landing stages where the 
passenger steamers regularly call. The absence of that 
excitement amongst the natives, occasioned by the arrival 
of these steamers and the embarking and disembarking 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS IN SAN MAMETTE, 
LAKE OF LUGANO. 


of the passengers and the consequent embarrassing 
curiosity and unwelcome attention displayed to strangers, 
is perhaps to the student one of the most agreeable 
features of the motor-launch trip. 

Leaving Lugano near the Lugano-Centrale pier, in 
that arm of the lake known as the Bay of Lugano, on 
the shores of which is situated the town, and getting 
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quickly away from the land, a magnificent view of 
Lugano and district is obtained, with Monte Bré on one 


side to the north and Monte San Salvatore on the other : 


to the south. 
Castagnola, at the base of Monte Bré, is the first 
point of interest. The lake is then crossed to Cantine 


VAL SOLDA ABOVE SAN MAMETTE, 


di Caprino at the foot of Monte Caprino, from which 
point а most inspiring view of Monte San Salvatore is 
provided, rising sheer out of the lake, with San Martino 
at its base on the lake side. 

Turning to the northwards some of these impressive 
mountain pictures are seen; Val Solda, with its grassy 
slopes, and Castello, majestically situated on its mountain 
eminence, and the picturesque San Mamette on the 
water's edge, all casting their reflections into the lake. 

From Cantine di Caprino the lake is crossed obliquely 
to Gándria, with its pretty little houses and its terraces 
partly covered with trailing vines on the precipitous 
mountain slopes, and then Bellarma is touched, on the 
north bank of the lake. 

At this point on the lake the frontier between Switzer- 
land and Italy is crossed, and, with the arrival at Она, 
Northern Italy is entered for a time, not perhaps exceed- 
ing one hour or зо. The steep northern slopes of Monte 
di Caprino with the rocky grottoes at its base and the 
northern bank of the lake west of Bellarma are in Swiss 
territory. | MUN 

Then San Mamette. a delightfully picturesque. 
quaint, dirty little Ttalian village, with all the good points 
and all the bad points as to situation. native residents, 
their homes, churches, streets, and qualities already fully 
described. | 
_ This little place was specially explored and some 
interesting pictures were taken. Its little church waa 
entered and the resident Italian priest was exceedingly 


kind and courteous, escorting the writer round his 
quaint little church, pointing out all its beauties and 
possessions. 

Continuing the passage up the lake, Cresogno and 
Cina at. the base of the steep hills on the west bank are 
passed. and Porlezza at the furthermost (north-east) arm 
of the lake is reached. 

Porlezza is the Italian torpedo-boat station, and 
several of these dark-looking little craft were seen on the 
occasion of this visit. These small warships are used to 
prevent smuggling proceeding from territory to territory, 
the searchlights flashing over the lake at nighttime pro- 
ducing a very picturesque and weird effect. 

Here is also the Custom-house, and Porlezza also 
possesses a large glass works. 

Osteno is next visited on the north bank, with its 
many beautiful grottoes, ravines, brooks, and gorges, 
and other interesting sights. On the south bank, again, 
stands the old church of Santa Margherita, at the foot of 


` the steep Monte Caslé. 


Swiss territory is again entered, and passing on the 
left Caprino and crossing the lake to San Martino, soon 
the village of Campione, the home of the Lombard sculp- 
tors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is reached. 
Here is situate the church of Madonna dell” Annunziata, 


° containing the fourteenth-century frescoes depicting the 


life of John the Baptist. Passing under one of the arches 
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MORCOTE, LAKE OF LUGANO. 


of the Ponte Diga, a stone viaduct across the luke, carry- 
ing the road and railway line and joining Me!ida and 
Bissone, into the south-east arm of the lake known as the 
lake of Capolago, with the Punta di Poiano. a spur of 
the Monte San Giorgio separating this south-east arm 
from the west arm of the lake, a stop is made at. Morcote, 
a truly beautiful little town placed on the south angle of 
Monte Arbostora. 

This is architecturally the most beautiful of the 
villages on the shores of the leke. The illustration shows 
the delightful effects caused bv the reflections cast into 
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the waters of the lake; the outstanding feature being the 
church of Madonna del Sasso, with its characteristically 
[тайап tower forming such a distinctive feature, with the 
ruins oí à castle below, looking down upon the particularly 
pretty rows of arcaded houses. | 

Porto Ceresio is then visited, again in Italian terri- 
tory, and numerous other villages of ‘considerable interest, 
including Ponte Tresa, consisting of two villages, one 
being Swiss and the other Italian, divided by the river 
Tresa, which enters the lake at this point. 

1f time permits, a very enjoyable afternoon may be 
spent by taking the light railway from Ponte Tresa to 
Luino, travelling along the left bank of the clear and 
swift-Érunning Tresa, which at this point forms the 
boundary between Italy and Switzerlaud. | 

There are numbers of pretty little villages to be seen 
on this short journey, and a number of churches promi- 
nently dotted about the hillsides. From Luino the 
passenger steamer may be taken if it is desired to visit 
Lake Maggiore. 

The return journey is made to Lugano, and a most 
delightful trip, or series of trips as the case may be, come 
to an end. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLOSING OF MUSEUMS. 


THe third report of the Committee оп Retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure was published as a White 
Paper on Tuesday last. £t is as follows :— 

Since the issue of our last Report we have resumed 
our sittings under the Chairmanship of the Financial 
secretary to the ‘Treasury, and we have taken further 
evidence from public Departments on the basis of which 
we propose to submit recommendations at an early date. 
One question, however, appears to us to deserve separate 
treatment, viz., the closing of museums, picture 
gallenes, &c. 

The total cost included in the Estimates for 1915-16 
for the upkeep of the various museums, picture 
galleries, &c., in the United Kingdom is about £300,000, 
in addition to the cost of maintenance of buildings, 
stationery, rates, &c., included in other Votes. The 
receipts from the public are estimated to amount to 
only about £3,000 in respect of student-days and pay- 
ments for catalogues. We have felt bound to consider 
Whether the cost to Ше Exchequer should not be 
reduced for the present, either by closing these institu- 
tions for the period of the war or by imposing tem- 
porary entrance fees on all days of the week and 
temporary charges for readers and students on special 
days. After careful consideration we have arrived at 
the conclusion that the former of these courses should 
be adopted without delay, for the following reasons : — 

l. It is clearly desirable that a'l expenditure and 
employment of staff on services not absolutely neces- 
sary to the country during the war should be suspended 
аз far as possible at the present time. Оп this prin- 
ciple, we do not consider that either the present 
expenditure on museums and galleries or the continued 
employment therein of large numbers of police and 
attendants can be justified, 

2. There is no doubt that the policy of closure would 
effect. substantial economies on police (costing at pre- 
sent £40,000 a year) and on heating and lighting 
(costing £30,000 a year), and also, to some extent, on 
cleaning—the savings under the last three items alone 
being estimated by the Office of Works at about 
£26,000 for a full year—and it would, in addition, set 
free a number of employees either for military service 
or for war work in other Government Departments 
which would otherwise require extra assistance from 
outside the Civil Service. Moreover, the use of some 
of the buildings for war purposes would save expendi- 
ture on hiring temporary accommodation elsewhere, as 
has already been shown in the case of the National 
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Portrait Gallery in London, which is now closed to the 
public апа is being used as a branch of the War Office. 

3. The alternative of keeping tle institutions open 
and charging entrance fees on all days of the week 
would be much less economical; the staff would still be 
employed on unnecessary work, and the receipts from 
fees would be comparatively small, as only a low fee 
could be charged without so material a reduction 
of attendances as to defeat the object ш view. We 
are informed, for example, that a fee of ld. at the British 
Museum would only yield about £2.500 a year. 

4. Attendances at the various. institutions, and re- 
ceipts from admission fees and catalogue sales, have 
already diminished very largely, some of the best 


exhibits having been withdrawn from view. For 
instance, the attendances at the Wallace Collection 


have fallen from 175,000 in 1912 to 75,000 in 1914, and 
47,000 in the first nine months of 1915; and admission 
fees and catalogue sales at the National Gallery have 
fallen from £2,223 and £1,037 respectively in 1913-14 
to £387 and £141 respectively іп the first half of 
1915-16. 

5. The closing of the museums and galleries would 
be a valuable object lesson in economy and would 
point the way to similar economies in local museums 
and galleries. It would also be in accordanee with the 
policy already adopted in Paris, where all the museums 
and galleries except the Luxembourg (where the Senate 
sits) are closed. 

We recommend, therefore, that all the museums, 
galleries, &c., should be closed to the public forthwith 
and placed at the disposal of the Government, as far 
as can be arranged, for other purposes. Special con- 
sideration might, however, be given to the case of the 
British Museum reading room, if a general desire is 
expressed in favour of keeping that portion of the 
Museum open, and it can be kept open without sub- 
stantial expense to Votes of Parliament. If it be 
decided not to close the reading room, the concession 
should, in our opinion, be made subject to the condition 
that the cost of maintenance be met, as far as possible, 
during the war by imposing a charge on readers and 
reducing the expenditure on lightiug, heating, and over- 
time by earlier closing each day. 

The report is signed by the Hon, E. S. Montagu 
(Chairman), Mr. F. D. Acland, Viscount Midleton, Mr. 
H. T. Baker, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Mr. J. F. Mason, 
Mr. E. Cecil, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Gaspard Farrer, 
and Mr. Harold Cox. 


CIVIC ARTS ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Civie Arts Association was successfully inaugu- 
rated at the Mansion House on Friday afternoon last, 
when the Lord Mayor of London, as President, occupied 
the chair. The Vice-presidents are Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A., Professor W. В. Lethaby, F.S.A., Sir Cecil 
Hareourt Smith, LL.D., and Mr. Edward Warren. 
F.S.A. The General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee contain prominent, names from many walks of 
life. | 

[t was oflicially stated that the association was formed 
for the following and for kindred objects : — 

1. To promote the utilisation, for civic purposes, of 
the arts and crafts throughout the country. 

2. To be a consultative body on questions appertain- 
ing to memorials; so that these may be worthy of their 
purpose. 

3. To support all efforts to embellish our cities, towns, 
and villages, by the employment of our artists and 
craftsmen. 

It is thought that later opportunities may occur for 
the further development of the scheme for presenting 
gifts to the communities in the devagtated areas in the 
countries of our Allies; and it is hoped that in that 
event the Civie Arts Association may perform a useful 
function. 
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The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceedings, pointed 
out that both the fact of the meeting being held at the 
Mansion House, and that he had with much pleasure 
become their first President, showed the great interest 
which, both ofticially and personally, he took in the 
important objects for which the organisation was founded. 
In spite of the existence of other societies, the long- 
felt need of a Civic Arts Association had. been con- 
clusively established. The war caused one to see the 
Immediate urgency of such an organisation, for there 
is no doubt that at the close of hostilities there will 
be a vast demand for memorials of all kinds—national, 
communal, regimental, and personal—and that demand 
must be met in a manner Which will reflect. credit upon 
the arts and crafts of the kingdom. Therefore, they 
were not a moment too soon in making preparations for 
that natural reaction in. the architectural world. which 
will inevitably follow the period of small output. which 
artists and craftsmen have undergone during the past 
eighteen months. Care must be taken that these war 
memorials were excellent and appropriate, both in design 
und workmanship. "The very notion that we may suffer, 
as in the past, from a multiplication of memorials which 
were ugly, trivial and commonplace, and on which money 
had been thrown away, filled us with shame and alarm. 
War memorials were, for the moment, their first concern. 
But there will always be scope for the operations of such 
а body as theirs—us, for instance, constant openings 
occurred for schemes of town-planning, in which order 
and beauty must have due and proper recognition. That 
day they were inaugurating a movement which he telt 
sure was destined to have a great aud beneficent effect 
on those civic arts which were so essential to the 
happiness and pleasure of tlie community. 

The Earl Beauchamp, in moving a resolution. con- 
stituting the association, thanked the Lord Mayor for 
allowing the meeting to be held at the Mansion House, 
and for being first President; he could not imagine a 
greater help. They bad just been told that part of the 
reason why they were forming a new organisation, was 
to act as a consultative body in respect of memorials. 
They did not wish those memorials to be turned out 
machine-made by the dozen, but to be the individual 
expression of an artist. And they believed one of the 
ways to do that was by an organisation like theirs. They 
co-ordinated societies which existed already. If a third 
reason was necessary, it might be found in the fact that 
people are beginning to realise the necessity for such 
Organisation and co-ordination. They were beginning to 
learn that truth from their enemies. The association 
said the Fine Arts must be included in any scheme for 
the proper organisation of any State. It was adinitted 
that the Roval Academy neither occupied, nor wished 
to occupy, the position of such a controlling body. In 
this country there was no tradition that taste should be 
organised in these matters by.a Government department. 
In fact, he would be sorry for any Government depart- 
ment which tried to do it. 

He believed it could be best done by an advisory 
body. The third object of the Association was '' To 
support all efforts to embellish our cities, towns, and 
villages, by the employment of our artists and crafts- 
теп.” One of the most useful things the Association 
could do first was to encourage local authorities to em- 
ploy their own artists. The authorities had built 
technical institutes and schools of art and turned out 
excellent craftsmen who design well and work well. 
But the local authorities do not employ those local 
craftsmen and go to London for an artist of established 
reputation instead of trusting to their work. That 
seemed to be a great pity. "They had trained this local 
talent, and if the artists were given more opportunities 

they would turn out first-class work. The great cities 
of Italy, which were regarded as monuments of art, 
became monuments of art not because they sent to Rome 
or any other place, but because they made use of the 
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artists living within their own walls. We of to-day were 
not sufficiently appreciative of the good local art which 
exists. Personally he wished patrons would be content 
with buying contemporary works. The large body of 
craftsmen whose good work can be seen at any exhibition 
deserves more encouragement. It was to be hoped one 
result of the Civic Arts Association would be that crafts- 
men would get some of that patronage. They wanted 
local authorities to take a great deal more pride in their 
own cities so that they become more like ideal cities 
well laid out. There were a number of ways in which a 
progressive town could beautify itself. One of the difti- 
culties of the situation was not only that the artists carne 
to London too much, but that the patrons came there 
also. The patrons fail to realise there is a man at home 
capable of doing the work. Ц was important the crafts- 
man should be given due credit for his work, and that 
that system should be avoided by which a firm gains the 
credit. for thoroughly individualistic work turned out. bv 
a craftsman with his own hand. lle hoped one of the 
chief notes of the Civic Arts Association will be the 
planting of self-confidence. People in England could 
do extraordinarily good work, vet there was a general 
neglect of its own achievements. Germany had re- 
peatedly adapted and popularised the work of English 
craftsmen—for instance, he believed the work of the 
Kelmscott Press was taken up and made a commercial 
success by the Germans. Work turned out by artists 
and craftsmen in this coun:ry was quite first class. 

Professor Selwyn Image said it was certainly a sign 
of the times, and an encouraging sign, that the Lord 
Mayor should have granted the use of the Mansion House 
for the inaugural meeting of the Civie Arts Association 
and consented to take the chair at it. Of course the 
one thing dominant in the desires of all sound English- 
men and Englishwomen at the moment is that this 
righteous war of ours and our Allies against degraded, 
bestialising ideals should be fought to a victorious finish. 
And dominant that interest will remain till victory is 
won. All other interests are for the time being secondary 
to it. Yet though secondary, many of them are not un- 
important, nay, are not other than imperious. Amongst 
those assuredly and in a foremost place amongst them 
is the great, the eternal human interest of Art. In the 
bygone easy-going days of peace we have been too accus- 
tomed to think of Art as a luxury, a pastime, a private 
affair for the connoisseur and collector—at best. a public 
affair of galleries and museums. But this terrific crisis 
in the world’s history has come and is awakening us 
out of such stupidity. Stupidity indeed, whether we 
regard Art from the point of view of reason or of history. 
Yes, it is arousing us at last to an appreciation of that 
trenchant aphorism, ‘* Life without industry is guilt, and 
industry without art is brutalitv.’’ The war drags on 
its wearying course. But some time the war will end. 
And then—ah! what then? 

What the Civic Arts Association has at heart is just this 
--іо prepare ourselves betimes and to stir up our fellow- 
citizens to prepare themselves for the davs that will 
follow the war, that they may not find us all in confusion 
without definite practical ideas, without fine ideals, and 
be frittered away. It is only one item, however imme- 
diate and important an item, in the many things we 
shall have to take thought for, this item we speak of 
under the term ‘‘ War memorials." Those memorials 
will be of two kinds, private memorials and public 
memorials. It may seem at first flush as if with the 
former, with private memorials, we can have no concern. 
each man must be left to go his own way. He ventured 
to say not so, or so only in a limited sense. For when 
the time comes a large number of people will be only 
too grateful if in their several districts they can find some 
really authoritative body to whom they may go for 
generous counsel and guidance. Тһе last thing in the 
world they will wish is that their offering in memory of 
the dead should be a mere conventional trade product. In 
every important centre throughout the kingdom such a 
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consultative body might come, and ought to come, into 
existence, a small, carefully selected, intelligent, repre- 
sentative body of wide sympathies, beginning now at 
once to take matters into their most careful considera- 
tion from every point of view, preparing themselves to 
discover and make use of that large amount of local 
artistic talent which does really exist, and, alas! too 
often starves. Don't let us befool ourselves with the 
idea that, as if in the nature of things, London is the 
only place where first-rate design and craftsmanship may 
be had. There is immense danger in this over-concen- 
tration upon London. Sincerely may we hope that, so 
far as Art is concerned, one effect of the present upheaval 
may be largely to decentralise things, to restore not a 
little of that local work with its individual colour and 
interest, its personal characteristics, which for so many 
a day we have more and more let go to our loss. Those 
who in any sense have some share in the national 
encouragement of Art should lay this matter to heart, 
should feel it an obligation not merely to support good 
Art and technical schools in their particular locality, 
and think, “ Here's an end of the matter,” but, so far 
as they possibly can, to foster and make use of the indi- 
vidual talent of the students who have passed through 
those schools—miake use of it there, so to say, in their 
and our home. Wisely seen to, the result of this, though 
its full effects cannot be compassed in a day, need not 
be contentment with amateurish, second-rate products. 
Once let the idea really be grasped we need not dread 
its heing a barren idea. The present is a singularly 
felicitous moment for entertaining it seriously, and 
devising means for practically putting it to the test. 
Heaven forbid we should fly off airily on the job either 
of entertaining the idea, or, as its consequence, incon- 
tinently, inconsiderately, starting up and down the land 
such local advisory bodies. Nothing could be more futile 
than to imagine that prestissimo, as by the waving of 
some conjuror’s wand, we can by mere virtue of good 
intentions effect а salutory reformation. No; rather 
with great care and unsparing trouble must the whole 
procedure quietly be thought out. The point is that, if 
we care to think it out, now we have breathing space in 
which to do it. But, however important, the question 
of war memorials is but one of the matters to deal with 
which this Association has come into existence. It is 
specifically the Civic Arts Association. That title sug- 
gests the broadest, the most serious possible appre- 
hension of Art, and it suggests further the in- 
sistence upon such an apprehension of it as one 
of the obligations laid upon all faithful citizens, 
and specially upon all those who are in authority. 
That being so, of what happy augury it is that the Lord 
Mayor of London of all people should be presiding over 
the Association's first public meeting. That gives a bene- 
diction and a start which nothing else could. If such 
meetings could be held in other important places under 
the auspices of their various civic authorities what excel- 
lent results might follow! And now is the time for it. 
For the carrying out of the practical purposes of this 
Association much more is, of course, required than public 
meetings, however influentially supported. The work of 
the Association will depend not upon platform speeches, 
but, as all sound work does depend, upon the dis- 
interested, intelligent, pertinacious energy of individuals 
inspired by large ideas and possessed of an inexhaustible 
store of tact, patience. insight. self-sacrifice. alert 
sympathy. vet the meetings bave their justification, зау 
rather, their necessity. For it is through them that ideas 
are set afloat in the public mind, gradually permeate it. 
become by and by part of its natural consciousness of 
what rightly should be. That is their function, their 
value, that and little more, but it is a value not to be 
exaggerated. The fundamental idea of civilised com- 
munity Ше, whether in city, town, or village, implies the 
existence of authority, and authority implies order and co- 
ordination of interests, and these imply some reasonable 
restriction on the unfettered freedom of the individual. 
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We recognise this in matters of health and of convenience. 
Confessedly we touch upon a more difficult matter when 
our concernment is with Art. Yet for the general public 
edification authority should have its say here, too; only 
authority tempered not a little, 1f one may so put it, with 
the spint of persuasive instruction, of sympathetic reason- 
ableness, an authority parental rather than, save in cases 
of incorrigible obstinacy, authority drastically official. 
He was no admirer of over-masterful civic organisa- 
tion, or for the matter of that of over-masterful organisa- 
tion in any department of hfe. However temporarily 
effective, it did not come of a fine understanding of men, 
nor tend to their betterment. But order, and the reason- 
able enforcement of order, are totally a different thing. 
In any community there is so much ignorance and selfish- 
ness that things cannot be left to drift at the mercy of 
individual carelessness or caprice. Our thoroughfares, 
the buildings that occupy them, the approaches to these 
buildings, their decoration, the advertisement of what 
purposes they serve, the disposition of fresh areas—that 
all these things and their like should tend in general im- 
pression to a sense of comely discipline, pleasantness, 
dignity is surely not asking too much. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is asking a good deal more than hitherto on 
the whole we have thought it necessary to ask. In the 
present moment of upheaval. when we are being com- 
pelled to reconsider so many old-established ways and set 
our house in order against the new world to come, this 
Association confronts and enforces upon us the thought 
of how we stand to Art in its civic aspect, and how. as 
intelligent, patriotic men, aware of its vital importance 
in a finelv civilised community, we ought to stand to it. 
We shall do prudently to heed this admonition, and to 
heed it means to bestir our best practical wits on devising 
means for rendering it effective. 

Professor W. В. Lethaby, F.S.A.. F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
president, asked was there any hope that a group of mere 
busybodies could accomplish anything of the kind the 
Association had in view? After all, most of the 
work of the world has been done by groups of busv- 
bodies, and most of that which is established first. con- 
stituted itself. In America advisory committees on town 
improvements have been found to render very valuable 
help, and the tendency in New York. Boston, and other 
cities is more and more to depend on them for guidance in 
the things which ave usually called matters of taste. It 
would be a lively thing if every town and village in Britain 
formed a committee of public welfare and every city had 
a society resembling the excellent London Society. But 
what was Art that our towns should bother about it at 
all? Art is many-sided and manifold; it is not only a 
question of high genius, that is onlv the crest of a great 
wave rising from gifted communities, and without the 
flood of common art vou cannot have the crest of genius. 
This common art which is the thing of importance, as the 
other will form itself. is concerned with all the routine 
things of life—laving the breakfast-table, cleaning the 
doorstep, tidving up our railway stations, and lighting 
the High Street. Too much writing about Art, over- 
splashed with purple and dazzling with parodox seems 
to have entirely confused ordinary people. When you 
have divided up this common principle of Life in Work 
into Fine Art, Decorative Art, Architectural Art, art at 
the Mavfair Galleries and the art of Mr. Jones, the next 
step is to forget the whole business as being too technical. 
—or, rather, to turn it over to specialists who say thev 
know all about it. In much the same way Beauty has 
been ground to dust in contradictory theories. of 
esthetics. Indeed, some books on this simplest, sweetest 
thing, Beautv, must make the animals glad that they 
have not learned to read. Beauty, like breathing, is 
solved by doing it, not by this everlasting argument. 
Might one venture as an illustration to say that St. Paul 
must have found a similar difficulty with over-systematic 
discussions about Faith. ‘° What I mean bv Faith,” he 
seems to say in а famous passage, '' 18—18 everything.’ 
That. too, is what he (Professor Lethaby) meant by Art. 
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Everything that was ever rightly done or made. Ву Art 
we live and move and have our being. [f we have not Art 
we shall just perish. Art is cleanliness, tidiness, order, 
goiety, serenity, mastery—the right way of doing neces- 
sary things. The Civic Arts are the arts of civilisation. 
The arts of civilisation are civilisation itself. Art enters 
into all things made and done. One should not worry 
about it if it were only a matter of shapes and colours and 
skill. But it is much more than all these. Beauty is a 
necessary function of health, and it is one of those few 
great things which sustain the spirit of communities. In 
the days before us we shall need to make use of all the 
sources of power we can draw on—historical continuity, 
pride of race, national spirit, love of home and civic 
patriotism. "The Civic Arts mean more life and more to 
love. That country must be greatest that has the most 
to love. We have heaps of teachers, philosophers, рой- 
ticians and economists, but none seem to understand that 
no nation can last without beauty. 

Mr. George Clausen, R.A., said that both as an artist 
and a member of the Roval Academy he wanted to 
express his sympathy with the movement. He was 
glad to say that several members of the Academy, 
including the President, were similarly in sympathy. 
And he earnestly trusted that before long there would be 
held at. Burlington House an exhibition of what is known 
as the Arts and Crafts, or of what one might call the 
domestic arts. It was not only appropriate but necessary 
that some such means should be taken of bringing before 
the publie the great ability in this direction existing in 
this country. As evervone knew, the old handicrafts 
were extinguished owing to the introduction о! 
machinery. But it was not so generally known that the 
impulse towards re-creating these ancient arts originated 
in England with a sinall band of men. And that. 
although our painting, our sculpture, and our architec- 
ture are looked on bv artists of foreign nations as nothing 
out of the way, it is universally admitted that whatever ts 
interesting and typical is to be found in this group of 
men who are reviving these arts. As a whole our people 
do not know the strength of the country in this respect. 

Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey pointed out it was up to the 
Association to remember that just as there was nothing 
mean or pinchbeck in the heroism of our fallen soldiers 
and sailors, so we must see to it that there was nothing 
mean or pinchbeck in their rewards. Those memorials 
must be appropriate if they were to be worthy of the 
mighty dead. In the past, this country had been very 
remiss as to the art of inscription. It was to be hoped 
the forthcoming works of our artists would not be dis- 
graced by empty or too florid inscriptions. In. that 
connection it would he a great thing if our English men 
of letters were to form a committee of advice, for one 
vulgar word may spoil a whole inscription. 


ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY. 


THE annual genera] meeting of this Society was held in 
the Guildhall Art Gallery. bv permission of the City Cor- 
poration, on January 21. The Lord Mayor (Colonel Sir 
C. C. Wakefield) presided. | 

Mr. Ablett, in the course of his annual statement, said 
the Council reported very satisfactory progress made 
during the vear. The examination surpassed all previous 
records, 1.030 schools sending 63,830 candidates for the 
last June examination, not only from the British Isles 
but also from the Colonies and other parts of the Empire. 
The annual exhibition was the best show of work thev 
have yet had. "The Society s income has increased in 
spite of the war. Further, £200 has been added to the 
Reserve Fund, and the Society has subseribed to the 
National Relief Fund. 

M. Paul Lambotte, Director of Fine Arts for Bel- 
gium, then gave an address in French on *' The Value 
of Drawing." The supreme value of drawing and its 
preponderating importance in the teaching of the Fine 
Arts was, he said, а proposition upon which it is not 


difficult to arrive at unanimous accord. But its applica- 
tion, so far as pedagogic methods are concerned, arouses 
divergencies of view. Не believed the method of instruc- 
tion employed by the Royal Drawing Society should give 
the best results, for it teaches its pupils first of all to see 
and to think; it teaches them to utilise their faculties of 
observation and of visual memory, and also to understand 
the beauty of things so as to appreciate their rhythm and 
harmony, to evince, in knowing the why and the where- 
fore, that. kind of emotion from which evolve fine works. 
This teaching has nothing rigid about it, it does not sepa- 
rate drawing from actuality, and further every apprecia- 
поп of movement, of colour, of light on the part of the 
child is welcomed. So many schools start their teaching 
with uninteresting and discouraging study and with the 
drawing of colourless and motionless plaster casts, which 

must be copied in verisimilitude with a patience that has 

to be sustained for months. [t is just as though to make 

children feel and admire the beauty of Nature one were to 

lock them up for six montlis in windowless rooms wherein 

they could only contemplate the dried апа discoloured 

flowers of a herbalist. 

The use of pastel for early studies. which safeguards 
respect. both for form апа for colour, cannot be too 
highly recommended. Transition from the touch of the 
stick of pastel to the viscid touches of oil paint or to the 
fluid washes of water-colour should easily be accom- 
plished. Now, the Royal Drawing Society—its name 
sufficiently indicates as much—considers that drawing 
is at the base of all the plastic arts, that it is the Law 
and the Prophets. Therein he was entirely at one with 
its founder, Nevertheless he felt great fear of peda- 
gogues who attempted to separate drawing from the 
two elements essential to its existence—namely, move- 
ment and colour. Тһе exclusive cult of drawing shorn 
of those elements of life was always the fundamental 
error of schools which ended up in a frozen academism. 
Form 13 evidently the primordial element of all plastic 
Interpretation, hut it would be a strange lack of know- 
ldge of the unity of Art that would see it immobile, 
colourless, deprived of the ambience of light, and denied 
either shadows or reflections. Even the sculptor himself 
cannot see form in its volume and its silhouette without 
at the same time seeing its colouration апа (һе effects 
of light plaving over its surfaces. In his work he has 
frequently to alter the direction of a plane іп order to 
endow his work with such lighting as shall render it 
harmonious and intelligible. Some professors of drawing 
wilfully close the eyes of their pupils to everything which 
stands for expression, for colour, and for light, in order 
to make them discover the secret of immobile form. 
Later the eyes of these young people will be unused to 
seizing on the spur of the moment the really constituent 
elements of form, as thev will fail to rid themselves of 
their conventional. view, and convention in Art—you 
know whither that leads. One шау ask oneself whether 
one has not to go back to Raphael to find at its source 
the principle of the divorce of form pure and simple 
from the elements which give it life. Perhaps one first 
saw engravings or photographs of the celebrated com- 
positions which decorate the roomns of the Vatican, and 
only later the paintings themselves. Has not the 
enthusiastic admiration. aroused by the monochromes 
suffered a sudden collapse in presence of their originals? 
Has one not felt that everything which should augment 
and enrich the effect of these compositions on the 
contrary does but impoverish them? Evidently Raphael 
was not endowed with colour imagination; his cartoons 
enchant more than his pictures. One regrets that he 
did not materialise his conceptions in the form of 
bas-reliefs or monochromes. There is no harmony of 
colour to lend charm to these paintings, in which light 
does not confer its magic. Without a doubt this stupen- 
dous draughtsman looked at form without stopping to 
consider its surface, set it down miraculously, but 
without feeling, without marvelling at its ceaseless game 
of hide-and-seek with the light. His most suave virgins 
never allow one to forget that it is the composition 
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drawing of the work which alone matters, but that over 
this admirable form the clothing of colour is arbitrary 
and indifferent. No adequate search for the refinement 
of tone, no eloquent choice of lighting effect elevates it. 
It is orly in his portraits that Raphael, ceasing to 
compose in his frigid manner, suddenly warms up 
when copying from Nature surface forms animated 
and varied in colour by the light of дау. It is then that 
he surpasses himself, because he demonstrates himself an 
artist complete in the receptivity of his sensitiveness. 
Raphael was a man of genius, and genius even in its faults 
and its prejudices is alw ays persuasive. But the school 
which followed his methods was doomed to an irremedi- 
able weakness. It was the initial failure of academism. In 
the nineteenth century in France, David and Ingres tried 
tc isolate immobile form from all the influences of life. 
The power of their talent enabled them to accomplish 
outstanding works done after their own exclusive formula. 
The exact draughtsmanship of immobile forms upon 
which, as with David in his historical pictures, one 
fitted costumes of one colour or another, does not seem 
to be drawing as it should be understood by modern 
artists for whom movement, colour, light, in a word life, 
appear to be the criterion of a masterpiece. Young 
people who have received their instruction from the 
Royal Drawing Society will be well armed for expressing 
in form their visions and thew conceptions. Басһ re 
maining free to pursue his personal researches in соп: 
formity with his own nature will. reale, without 
striving for it, all his individuality. They may become 
painters, sculptors or decorators, mechanical draughts- 
men, or illustrators. АП will have learnt to see Nature. 
tc register their impressions, to develop. their visual 
memory, to clarify and to set down their conceptions. 
Those of them who give up Art work for Art criticism 
will be no less well prepared—rather the contrary. And 
perhaps finally, whilst we wish for the development, the 
ripening and the triumph of all the voung talents who 
have passed or will pass through the schooling of the 
Royal Drawing Society. may we hope that some “of them 
will enter on the career of literature and will take up 
the Art education of the public? 

The Lord Mayor said they had been delighted with 
the beautiful address just given. The audience would 
carry something away with them which thev will keep 
for a good many years. Не had always been greatly 
interested in the work of this Society, especially in snap- 
shot drawing. There is no doubt about it that this 
Society develops the knowledge of Art just at the plastic 
period of one's life, and develops the imagination. In 
the English character we have verv great qualities, but 
if we lacked one thing we lack imagination; and it does 
seem that if in the plastic period of a child's life vou 
develop imagination you develop the love for the beau- 
tiful. If along with it you give quickness of observa- 
tion, and that rapidity of decision which is so helpful 
later you are bringing into the child's life a wonderful 
asset. 

eir John Cockburn, in moving the adoption of the 
Annual Report, said the work of the Society was 
miraculous because it is conducted on the true lines of 
Nature. It wants to bring up the youth of this coun- 
try to have the seeing eve, a sympathetic and helpful 
hand, and in order to do that the child must be brought 
into touch with Nature; he must be taught to observe. 
The whole of true education is simply bringing the child 
into touch with its environment, 
this if it does not know what its environment is, and | 
it goes about merely seeing with the eves of the past 
and does not probe into the beauties and mysteries of 
Nature? Every child is a genius, as Mr. Ablett shows 
until we quench the fire and destroy the imagination 
which it naturally has. [f vou will remove the restraint 
on the imagination in the ordinary school, you will have 
done everything that эз necessary to preserve through- 
out the whole of life th: at genius which is the natural 
inheritance, which is the prerogative of the child. 


and how can vou do 


| 


| 


Mr. А. G. Temple, F.S.A., in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, said it was the tenth time 
that the annual meeting of the Society had been held in 
this Gallerv. The present Lord Mayor loves Art for its 
own sake, but in addition he is in that enviable position 
of being a patron of Art, and in that capacity he has 
surrounded himself with choice treasures. 

Lieutenant. Roderic НИ. in seconding said the meet- 
ing was very interesting and most notable; it included 
а ‘representative of the “Art of our noble ally, Belgium. 
His most illuminating ропи was perhaps the importance 
of going straight to Nature, to her secrets, and not to 
allow the drv and academic drawing from stiff things hke 

casts to block the way of the student. 


TRAP DOORS ON STAIRCASES. 
Іх а paper read before the Caradoc and Severn Valley 
Field Club at Shrewsbury, on “ Trap Doors оп Stair- 
cases,” Dr. M. берэр said :— 

The subject. of trap—or perhaps better named flap— 
doors on ancient staircases is a small опе, but one which 
is quite new to me, and probably to most of us, and 
is I think of general interest as throwing light upon 
domestic customs and dangers in old times, and worthy 
to be borne in mind in the investigation of old houses, 
especially in the case of farmhouses and the smaller 
country houses in our own county. I cannot pretend 
to have any first-hand knowledge of the subject, and 
merely quote from descriptions and comments which have 
recently been printed in (һе Notes and Queries `` pages 
of the '' Essex Review." 

In the issue for July, 1915, the Rev. Edward Gepp. 
of High Easter, described an ancient staircase as 
follows:—'' In an old farmhouse in this parish the 
staircase leading from the ground floor to the first. floor 
is so arranged that the whole opening on the first. floor 
level can be closed bv a wooden flap, bolted from above. 
The flap, of stout inch deal strengthened by cross pieces. 
measures 5 feet 8 inches by 3 feet. The back stairs. 


now removed, had the same arrangement; and 
another farm close by had once а similar flap. 


What was the object? The ordinary explanation. that 
it was for protection from thieves does not seem satis- 
factory. Who would leave his lower premises to be 
raided, and secure himself above from the common thief ? 
Is it not more likely to have been for defence in times 
of violence, protection against an armed attack? | 
daresay there are many more examples, but I can only 
hear of these two 

In the following October issue appeared some very 
Interesting answers and comments by four writers. Mr. 
И. W. Lewer, writing from Loughton, Essex, says: — 
‘* Thomas Tusser, the Essex poet of husbandry, in his 
‘Five hundred points of good husbandry ' (1573), answers 


the first part of the Rev. E. Gepp's query. In his 
doggerel verse ‘ After supper matters’ we obtain a 
vivid picture of the insecurity of the times, and the 


precautions taken by the husbandmen at night before 
retiring to rest. This illustrates clearly that trap- 
doors were in common usage during the sixteenth century, 
and there is little doubt for many years after. I can 
add to the two examples Mr. Gepp mentions :—(1) The 
house in which I reside; and (2) perhaps one of the 
largest in the county is to be seen in the old house of 
the Wiseman family, Broad Oaks, Wimbush.’’ 

Mr. T. L. Wilson, of Upminster, Essex, writes :-— 
“Та response to the Rev. Edward Gepp’s request n 
the ‘ Essex Review ' for July, for any information beyond 
that to which he refers respecting closing flaps at the 
top of staircases, I can say that I well remember such 
a case at НШ Place, Upminster. Here the old stair- 
case, which was at the N.W. corner of the house, 
ascended northwards for about half its total height, and, 
reaching the north wall, turned at a right anle east- 
wards; it was over this later half that there was a large 
flap to open towards the wall where it was temporarily 
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secured when not in its intended resting place over tbe 
only open space between the two floors. I believe this old 
flap remained until 1861, when Hill Place underwent 
extensive alterations involving the outlay of several 
thousands of pounds. ’’ 

The next and very interesting account is given over 
the signature of А. M. Broadhurst, Rivenhall Place :— 

There is a staircase similar to that described in the 
` Essex Review,’ of July last, at Broadhurst Manor, in 
the parish of Horsted Keynes, Sussex. lt is the only 
еле of its kind I have ever seen, or had ever heard of 
until | read the description of one at High Easter. 
Broadhurst Manor is now used as a farmhouse, and the 
present and picturesque building, with its fine old chim- 
nevs, dates from about the fifteenth century, although 
its history goes back some centuries further. I do not 
know the actual date of the staircase, nor its measure- 
ments. It is of oak, black with age, and has on each 
Hoor a large oaken flap, which when raised has the 
appearance of panelling on the wall, but which when 
lowered closes completely over the stairs, and forms, 
аз it were, part of the floor above. By this means 
access to the upper floors can be entirely cut off. When 
і saw them, some thirteen years ago, the flaps had, 1 
think, great iron. bolts which could be shot from above. 
so as to prevent the flaps from being forced upward 
by anyone on the staircase below. When the flap is 
raised, the iron fastening is of course concealed between 
if and the wall against which it rests like panelling. As 
a means of defence this arrangement was doubtless of 
considerable value, provided the pursuers were not given 
time to burn or starve those above into surrender. The 
flaps are said to have been used for this purpose by 
Robert Leighton, formerly Bishop of Glasgow, who lived 
In retirement with his sister, Mrs. Sapphira Lightmaker, 
at Broadhurst Manor, and died there in 1684.” 

The writer goes on to show that it is perhaps more 
probable that they have been used for the protection of 
Mrs. Lightmaker s father, who was a Scotch Presby- 
terian, and having published a work entitled '* An appeal 
to the Parliament," or °“ Zion's plea against Prelacy,” 
was condemned to severe punishment by the High Corm- 
mission Court, aud died in 1644 after release from 
prison. 

Lastly, Mr. Stephen J. Barns, writing from Troting, 
Woodford Wells, Essex, savs:—With reference to the 
query of Rev. E. Gepp in the last issue, it may be that 
the following from the pages of the Loughton ‘* Parish 
Magazine ” of about 1891 will afford some explanation. 
Commenting on an account of a highway robbery in 
the parish in 1752, the writer goes on to say :—‘' The 
traditions of the highwayinen lived on well into this 
century, and there are yet some in Loughton who re- 
member when Turpin traps still existed in certain houses. 
They consisted of flaps which were let down over the 
staircase head and kept there by a pole set against the 
ceiling, so that they could not be raised by anyone from 
below.’ 

It seems clear that an arrangement of this kind 
could only be used where the siaircase was of compara- 
tively simple design. You are no doubt all familiar with 
instances in modern houses where a steep flight of steps, 
or a ladder, gives access from the cellar to the groun 
floor, or from an upper floor to a loft, the opening being 
covered by a flap or trap level with the floor. I have 
seen such ladders in church towers in this county with 
hinged traps at the top to be pushed up as one ascends. 
These are all instances of an arrangement for securing 
economy of space where convenience and appearance 
are necessary. No doubt the arrangement varied some- 
what, but the design must necessarily have been simple. 
As regards the staircase at High Easter, mentioned by 
my brother, I have asked him for further information, 
and he tells me that the house appears to be of the 
seventeenth century, and the stairs are one short straight 
flight occupying the space given in his query, or perhaps 


&c., 


more. The flap covers this space. It is hinged on to 
the right hand wall at the top of the stairs, and when 
lowered is on a level with the upper floor. "There are 
no banisters, he says, but a close wall or partition on 
each side. There is very little landing space at the 
top, enough only to set foot on. In the case described 
by Mr. Wilson, at Upminster, the staircase has two 
flights at right angles, and hugging a wall on each flight. 
My brother gives the dimensions of the flap as 5 feet 
8 inches by 3 feet. I have measured a flight of stairs 
in Shrewsbury, of about the same width, 3 feet, and find 
that the opening on the floor above must be approxi- 
mately 6 feet long to give convenient head room to one 
ascending, where the flight is somewhat steep: with & 
miore easy ascent the opening and the flap must needs 
be considerably longer. 

In the instances I have given we have it suggested 
that the defence was intended against the common thief, 
or raids by highwavmen, or personal attack or persecu- 
tion. Shropshire was not always а peaceful county. 
and though lughwayinen were probably not so active 
and aggressive as in the neighbourhood of London, we 
must have had the common thief often among us. 
Shropshire is well stored with good old farmhouses of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, which have pro- 
bably suffered as little change as any in the country, 
and its husbandmen must have been warm men ав well 
provided with money and liftable treasure as any others. 
It seems likely that they would value a defence of tlus 
sort. No doubt such staircases were in some degree 
inconvenient, and even dangerous of approach from the 
top, and in many cases would be cleared away in later 
days. But one would expect that some actual instances 
or traces would remain. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover them. The view that a trap door or flap, such 
as is described, was a good defence against a hurried 
night raid by foot thieves or mounted highwaymen seems 
plausible. Portable objects of value, including money, 
would in the case of farmhouses in those days be com- 
paratively few and small, and easily kept or carried 
upstairs at night, leaving onlv solid aud unportable articles 
of furniture below. Larger houses and mansions, whose 
stately staircases would not be closed in the way des- 
cribed, depended no doubt for defence on heavy doors 
or shutters, with bolts and bars, and on a more numerous 
guard, and better arms. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opiniona 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


Brrata. St. Bogue or Aidan. 


Sin,—In my sketch under this heading in your valuable 
issue of January 28, 1916, a few discrepancies have crept 
in—viz., “his father Ethra"’ read “his father Sedna ”’ ; 
for “Ris” read '' Rig”; °“ Laoerein’’ read “ Laserein ”; 
* Archeeogine " read “ Archseologia."' 

Your correction of same as above would oblige.— Yours, 
J. Н. M. McGovern. 
41 North John Street, Liverpool: January 31, 1016. 


Мв. CHARLES FREDERICK MITCHELL, who was head- 
master of the technical day school of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic for twenty-five years, has died at the age of 
fifty-six. He had been head of this special section since its 
formation, and was associated with the Polytechnic from 
its earliest days when it was founded by Mr. Quintin Hogg, 
in Endell Street. He will be remembered by builders and 
students of architecture through his text-book on ‘‘ Building 
Construction for Elementary and Advanced Students." His 
brother, Mr. Robert Mitchell, is Director of Education. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


А LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham Common.-—Cottage, for Mr. A. Sanders, 
CHESHIRE. 

Stockport.—Factory. Mr. T. P. Marwick, A.R.LB.A., 
architect, 4 York Place, Edinburgh. 

Tarporley.—Building, Eaton Road, for Mr. J. B. Wheat. 

CUMBERLAND. 
Bradwell.—Isolation Hospital: extension (£1,000). 
Повзет. 
Weymouth.—Maisonettes, Wyke Road. 
architect, Bridge Chambers; also 
No. 3 Coburg Place: rebuilding. 
Essex. 
Burnham-on-Crouch.—-Two bungalows, Mill Road, for 
Mr. Slaughter. 
Workshop, Station 
builder. 

Chelmsford. -Offices, Duke Street and Market Road, for 
the Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Romford. —Proposed secondary school for boys, 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Hatfield. —Business premises, St. Albans Road апа 

Ground Lane, for the St. Albans Co-operative Society. 
LANCASHIBE. | 

Accrington (near).—-Church (£6,000) at Church. 

Black pool (near).—Wesleyan Church, Thornton: exten- 
sions. 

ое houses, Репгу Avenue, for Mr. T. Мозе- 

ale. 

Fleetwood. —Wesleyan Mission Church, 

Street: addition. 
Strawberry Gardens Hotel, Poulton Road: 
tions, for Messrs. Catterall & Swarbrick. 

Lancaster.—Central Buildings, New Street: alterations, 
for the Lancaster and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. R. Jackson, architect, 32 Market Street. 

Manchester.- Masonic Hall, Bridge Street. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Skegness.-- Convalescent Home. Мг P. B. Houfton, 
architect, Furnival Chambers, Market Place, Chester- 
field. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Noth Shields. —Infirmary, Tynemouth: extensions. Mr. 
J. W. Meadows, architect. 
NUITINGHAMSHIBE. 
Mansfield. —Tin Works, Rock Valley: motor garage, for 
Messrs. Barringer, Wallis & Manners, Ltd. 
The “ Nag's Head’’ Hotel: additions and altera- 
tions, for Messrs. J. Shilstone & Scns, Ltd.* 
SOMERSET. 

Taunton.—W arehouse : 
Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
16 Hammet Street. 

SUSSEX. 

Bognor, — House, Nyewood Lane, for Mr. A. Adlington. 

House, Bassett Road, for Mr. T. Freed. 


Road. Mr. Stanley Read, 


of Elm 


rear 


altera- 


Messrs. W. 
architect, 


alterations, for 
Mr. E. Sprankling, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Bedworth.—P. M. Schools (£1,600). 
YORKSHIRE. 


Bradford... War Hospital: extension (£15,000). Mr 


Holland, architect. 
Easingwold (near).—-W.M. Church, Whenley. 
Halifar.-—Confectionery works. Mr. W. W. Longbottom, 
architect, Somerset Chambers, George Street. 
Hull._—Oil mills, Wilmington, for British Oil and Cake 
Mills, Ltd. 
Premises, St. Andrew’s Dock: additions, for the 
Kingston Steam Trawling Company. 
Nos. 1 and 2 Post Office Row, Marfleet : additions, for 
N.E.R. Company. 
Premises, Stoneferry : additions, for Hull Oil Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Premises, St. Mark's Square: additions, for Messrs. 
Smith & Nephew, Ltd. ; also 
Nos. 101 and 103 Hessle Road: alterations; also 
Premises. Tadman Street: alterations. 


Мг. S. Jackson, © 


LE * .. 


ЛИ TOT... 
Shops and offices, Jameson Street, for Mr. А. Barker. 
Premises, Prospect Street: alterations, for Messrs. 
Thornton, Varley & Co. 

Workshop, King George Dock, for Earle's Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Ltd. 

Premises, High Street: alterations, for Messrs. Ray- 
ment & Sharp. 

Leeds.—The Yorkshire Village Library, Vernon Road: 
alterations. Messrs. A. Marshall & Son. architects, 
Estate Offices, Otley. 

Sheffield.—Two hundred and 

houses (£86,500). 
S.A. Hall, Church Street. 
WALES. 
Burry Port.--Public slaughter-house, 
SCOTLAND. 

Duns.—House, Teindhill Green. Mr. 
builder, Newtown Street. 

Glasgow.--Warehouse, Netherton Works, Anniesland: 

extension, for the loco Proofing Company, Ltd. 
Works: extension, for the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, Ltd. 
IRELAND. 

Dublin. Offices, Suffolk Street, for the Atlas Assurance 
Company, Ltd. Messrs. O'Callaghan & Webb, 
КЕ. В.1.А.Т., architects, 31 South Frederiek Street, 


sixty (or more) Council 


J. J. Cowper, 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. МесЬ.Е., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 21,976. Nov. 4, 1914.—Walter Jones, J.P., and 
Jones & Attwood, Ltd., Titan Works, Amblecote, Stour- 


Thanet 


bridge. Purification of sewage and analogous liquids. 
25,411. Dee. 2, 1914. --Ј. J. Owen, 14 Princes Road, 
Liverpool. Seasoning timber. 


1,858. Feb. 5, 1015.- ЕК. 5. Dupree, 26 Watery Lane, 
Merton Park, Surrey. Fittings for spring roller blinds. 

3,095. Feb. 26, 1915. Н. 5. Valentine, 91 Fotheringay 
Road, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. Gas fires. 

3,255. March 1, 1915. William Hensman, 31 Elborouch 
Street, Southfields, S. W. Fire escapes. 


5,631. March 6, 1915. E. J. Larkum, 115 Gleneagle 
Road, Streatham, S.W. Draining boards for use with 


sinks. 

6.185. April 26, 1815. - James Lockett, 2 Whittle Street, 
Swinton, Manchester. Safety device for safeguarding the 
working of lifts and hoists, 

7,240. May 14, 1815. -W. T. Kenman, 19 Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, and John Hillis, 79 Donore Avenue, South 
Circular Road, Dublin. Sliding windows. 

9.159. June 22, 1915.--Chas. Pattinson, 26 Valley 
Parade, Hanningham Lane, Bradford. Glazing of roofs. 

11,247. August 4, 1915.--A. A. Buss, of Felber, Jucker 
& Co., Ltd., 29 Peter Street, Manchester. Means for and 
method of covering roofs, walls, or the like with corrugate:| 
or other overlapping sheets. 

12,005. August 19, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention, Sept. 9, 1914.)-- E. I. Propper, Bienne (Canton 
of Berne), Switzerland. Artificial stone for hollow walls. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Мк. Т. №. Wooprurr has been elected Surveyor to the 
Dover Rural District Council out of 160 applicants, in 
place of the late Mr. Sargent. Mr. Woodruff recently acted 
as clerk of the works on the building of the East Kent 
colliery village. 

THe Incorporated Church. Building Society held a 
monthly meeting on the 20th ult. Grants of money were 
made towards building new churches at Cwmbran, St. 
Gabriel, Llantarnam, Mon., £175, and Preston, St. Cuth- 
bert, Lances., £125. А grant of £20 was also made towards 
reseating and repairing the Church of St. James, Newton, 
Cambs. Grants were also. paid for works completed at 
Shoreditch, St. Michael. Middlesex, £25; Salisbury, St. 
Mark, £75; and Lambeth, Holy Trinity, Surrey, £50. In 
addition to this, the sum of £332 was paid towards the 
repairs of eighteen churches from Trust Funds held by the 
Society. The Society likewise accepted the sums of £500 
and £200 respectively as repair funds for the churches at 
Stanlev, St. Paul, Liverpool, and Charnock Richard, Christ 


Church, Lancs. 
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“ROK,” the British Roofing. 


HE entire roof of the vast building of the Barnagore Jute Co., Bengal, illustrated 
below, is reinforced with “КОК” Roofing—over 600,000 square feet being used. 
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“ROK” is the most reliable form of covering for 
concrete roofs on account of its economy, permanence, 
and weatherproof qualities. For these reasons it 
is equally efficient on curved ог sloping roots. 

Jllustrated Booklet “О,” containing 


photos of many important buildings 
roofed with еў ROA, Р post Irei 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Friday, February 11. 


London and Middlesex Archaeological Society : Annual meeting 
at Bishopsgate Institute at 5.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution: Paper, entitled “ Egyptian Jewellery," by 
Professor Flinders Petrie, at 5.30 р.м. 


Monday, February 14. 


Royal Society of Arts : The second of three Fothergill Lectures 
on '' Flemish Architecture," by Rev. Dr. Herbert West, 
D.D., A.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XVII. on “ English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)— 
Famous Elizabethan Mansions," by Mr. Banister Fietcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 15. 


fottingham and Derby Architectural Society : Paper, entitled 
“Quantities and Accounts,” by Мг. W. В. Gleave, 
А.К.І.В.А., at 6.45 р.м. 

Wednesday, February 16. 

loncrete Institute: Paper, entitled '' Reinforced Concrete as 
Applied to Waterworks Construction," by Mr. C. F. Marsh, 
M.1nst.C. E., &c., at 5.30 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture, entitled '' Some Movements іп 
Modern Art," by Mr. William Strang, LL.D., A.R.A., at 
7.45 Р.м. 

Thursday, February 1T. | 

British Museum : University Extension Lecture XVIII. on 
* Roman Architecture (в.с. 100--А.р. 300)—Triumphal 
Arches, Town Gateways, Pillars of Victory," by Mr. Banis- 
ter Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 
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А FAIR FIELD FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


THe report of the sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence 
should be epoch-making, since it realises with accuracy 
and completeness the nature of the handicap. to which 
British industry is subject in its competition with foreign 
manufacture, and especially that of Germany. Briefly, 
the situation may be summed up in a single sentence— 
the German manufacturer receives every assistance that 
the German Empire can give him; the British receives 
none. In Germany it is recognised that each individual 
inanufacturer or trader is an asset to the nation. In 
our own country he is regarded as unworthy of encour- 
agement and of no particular benefit to anyone but 
himself, except as.a taxpayer. Instead of being en- 
couraged and assisted, he is hampered in every way by 
social legislation as a fearsome beast who must be 
stinted in his provender. 

The branches of industry to which the sub-com- 
mittee directed their inquiry were: Paper manufacture, 
the printing trade (including colour printing), the 
Stationery trade, the jewellers' and silversmiths' trade, 
cutlery, fancy leather goods, glassware (including table 
glass, laboratorv ware and glass bottles), china and 
earthenware, toys, electrical apparatus (including mag- 
netos), brush «е. trade, and hardware. Only a few 
of these directly concern architecture and the building 
trade, buf the position we take is that everything that 
concerns the prosperity of the nation is of importance 
to the art and industry with which we are more imme- 
diately connected. Hence the prosperity of British 
industry as a whole is of interest to our readers. 

We hope that before the end of the war a committee 
of the Board of Trade may take into consideration 
German exports and German-owned inventions and 
processes immediately affecting the building trade; as, 
for example, waterproofing media, paints and fire-resist- 
mg construction, with which our market has of late 
years been flooded. 

The most subversive of the sub-committee’s recom- 
inendations is, perhaps, that relating to tariff protection, 
and it is, possibly, the most important, Tariff protec- 
боп of home industries does not necessarily mean higher 
home prices. What it does mean is increased produc- 
lion, and from this follows lessened cost of manufacture. 
A production sufficient to provide for the home market 
and for export trade at lower cost to make the export 
trade economically possible. Security is what our manu- 
facturers want. Tf they are secure in their home market 
thew сап develop any industry, and, using the protected 
area ая а base, can develop an export trade. But if 
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they are not secure in their home market, what chance 
have they against the German manufacturer who has 
that security? Тһе handicap is too heavy. 

Another recommendation of the sub-committee 
which we regard as of very high importance is that joint- 
stock banks should be invited by the Government to con- 
sider the possibility of affording a greater measure of 
assistance to British industrial enterprises." The com- 
ment of the “ Morning Post '' on this expresses our view 
also: '' The British bankers’ reply was given by Lord 
Inchcape last week: ‘It would be a betrayal of our 
trust it we were to invest the funds of depositors in 
undertakings of an industrial or speculative character 
with a view to earning larger dividends for ourselves.’ 
Iet us consider what these words mean. They mean 
that in the opinion of Lord Inchcape ' industrial’ and 
' speculative ’ enterprises are on the same level. Indus- 
tries in this country are not a secure investment. But 
they are (or were) a secure investment in Germany. The 
German banks have sunk enormous sums in German 
industries. Indeed, we understand that British. banks 
have been accustomed to lend money to German banks, 
and that these banks have used that money for investment 
in German industries. The British capital that has gone 
to build up the German industrial svstem is refused to 
the British industrial system. Why? Because the 
German industrial system was secure: it was protected 
by the national tarif. "' | 

We may add to the “ Morning Post's ’’ comment that 
German banks were supported by the German Govern- 
ment with the whole weight of the credit of the German 
Empire. If our joint-stock banks are not to receive 
similar support in the financing of British trade, and still 
maintain their present attitude, we must have industrial 
banks founded which will provide for British industry 
that financial assistance which has enabled the German 
to he bold in manufacturing and commercial enterprise. 

Perhaps next ап importance comes the sub-com- 
mittee's recommendation with regard to transport facili- 
ties. This includes the setting up of an impartial 
tribunal to secure that no preference is accorded to 
traders in other countries by British shipping companies 
or shipowners, or by home railways; at present it is 
notorious that German manufacturers аге especially 
favoured by light freightage charges. The Rhine pro- 
vinces, for example, can obtain china clay from Cornwall 
ai lower cost than our own Staffordshire potteries. 

In connection with trafe facilities, we are glad to 
note that the sub-committee advocate that “a definite 
policy for the improvement and extension of the canal 
system of the United. Kingdom should be formulated, 
with a view to its being carried out so soon as the 
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national finances shall permit." We have previously 
pointed out in “Тһе Architect ” the greatly superior 
advantages foreign canal systems provide for the Conti- 
nental competitors of our manufacturers. Improved 
canals are of specially vital importance to the building 
trade. 

With the sub-committee's recommendations regard- 
ing scientific industria] research and training we are com- 
pletely in accord. They are grouped under three 
headings : — | 

(а) Larger funds should be placed at the disposal 
of the new Committee of the Privy Council, and also of 
the Board of Education, for the promotion of scientific 
and industrial research and training. 

(b) The Universities should be encouraged to main- 
tain and extend research work devoted to the needs of 
the main industry or industries located in their respec- 
tive districts; and the manufacturers engaged in those 
industries should be encouraged to co-operate with the 
Universities in such work, either through their existing 
trade associations or through associations specially formed 
for the purpose. 

(c) An authoritative record of consultant scientists, 
chemists, and engineers, and of persons engaged in in- 
dustrial research, should be established and maintained 
hv some suitable Government Department, for the use 
of manufacturers onlv. 

Many other points connected with the efficiency of 
British trade in the world-war for commerce were con- 
sidered and reported upon by the sub-committee. Trade 
exhibitions, for example. it is recommended, are to be 
so managed aud controlled that they would be business 
exhibitions not Agricultural Hall shows, at which the 
trade exhibition is too often eked out or even swamped 
by attractions for the general public of the country fair 
variety. 

A weak point up to the present in British commerce 
has been the insufficiency and ineffectiveness of its out- 
posts. We are glad to see, therefore, that the sub- 
committee has recommendations to make in this direc- 
tion. The Consular Service is to be reorganised—and 
it needs it; its officers are to be watchdogs for infringe- 
ment of British trade-marks, and other unfair practices, 
it is to be more useful to traders, not, we hope, as we 
have personally found it, a mere bureau for the passing 
of manifests, but a source of information for the British 
man of business. Preferential treatment is to be sought 
for the advance guard of British trade, catalogues and 
commercial travellers, in the self-governing Dominions 
and the Colonies of the Bntish Empire. 

The establishment of a Ministry of Commerce charged 
solely with the safeguarding and extension of British 
industry and trade, is, we think, very desirable. The 
Board of Trade has too much on its hands to properly 
carry out all the tasks at present imposed upon it, 
and the new Ministry recommended should be freed 
from the regulative duties in respect of railways, ship- 
ping and harbours, and the duties in respect of labour, 
which at present devolve upon the Board of Trade. 

It must be admitted that Sir Albert Spicer is justi- 
fied in characterising the recommendations of the sub- 
committee as advocating the institution of a piecemeal 
tariff for subsidiary industries, but we cannot regard this 
as a reason for delaying the whole matter. It is surely 
better to try the experiment of a protective tariff on 
subsidiary industries rather than upon major. Besides, 
the industries dealt with embrace at least two ‘ kev 
industries,’’ optical glass and magnetos, and others in 
which the German predominance has become so pro- 
nounced as to render it the height of foolhardiness for 
manufacturers to lav down plant and lay out capital with- 
out some securitv for a fair field in their struggle against 
Germany, in what, we trust, may be the near future. 
The protection which Sir Albert predicates as equivalent 
to import duties, likely to be afforded by the prejudice 
against German and Austrian goods, is of a very illusory 
nature. German and Austrian goods are to-day being 
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extensively sold in retail trade, partly through the care- 
lessness and ignorance of the everyday customer, partly 
through the attractiveness of low prices. When, after 
the present war, bargains in dumped stocks will be 
lavishly offered by enemy competitors, no prejudice will 
be sufficiently strong to provide our British manufac- 
turers with sufficiently effective protection. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, CALCUTTA. 


Tue foundation stone of the Royal Exchange Building 
in Clive Street, Calcutta, was laid this week by His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael. Our illustration shows the 
successful design submitted by Messrs. Stevens, Gregson 
& Co., of Bombay, in a competition arranged by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The assessor was Mr. 
John Begg, F.R.I.B.À. 

On the ground floor, the Royal Exchange Hall 
occupies the whole of the centre of the building, and 
is approached from a lofty entrance loggia facing Clive 
Street, whilst a subsidiary entrance on the south gives 
access from China Bazar Street. In this latter entrance 
is placed the main public staircase and the lift for the 
upper floors. Flanking the entrance from China Bazar 
Street on either side are placed the Indian Brokers’ 
Room and the Brokers’ Exchange. On the north side 
of the Exchange Hall is the Arbitration Room and the 
Post Office, whilst the members’ staircase with entrances 
from both these has also access from the main Clive 
Street loggia, and also the Royal Exchange Hall. 

A godown and servants’ latrines are provided at the 
rear of the building. 

On the mezzanine floor and leading off the members’ 
staircase is the reading room and restaurant, the latter 
having the requisite amount of kitchen accommodation 
placed at the north-east corner. 

The central portion is again occupied by the other 
portion of the Royal Exchange Hall, a gallery being 
provided at the western end. 

A committee room, arbitration room and office, with 
retiring rooins, are grouped along the China Bazar Street 
side. 

The first floor central portion is occupied by the 
public hall, entered from a crush hall at the head of 
the main staircase. 

On the northern side of the building are placed the 
Chamber offices with the necessary accommodation for 
the secretarv and his assistants. | 

On the China Bazar Street side are grouped a series 
of committee rooms and retiring rooms. | 

On the second ог top floor, the whole floor (with 
the exception of the central space required for lighting 
the publie hall) is given over to oftice accommodation— 
this is to be utilised by the Chamber or let separately as 
desired. | 

Above the godown, and connected with the main 
building at each respective floor, are placed the necessary 
servants’ quarters, printing press rooms, tiffin room and 
lavatories, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


DUBLIN Corporation is still struggling with the Govern- 
ment for money for building houses for the proper 
accommodation of the working classes of the city, and has 
succeeded by direct application to the Treasury in obtain- 
ing from Mr. МеКеппа the admission that, although the 
amount provided for loans during the current year was 
very nearlv absorbed, if the Corporation was legally and 
irretrievably committed to the purchase of sites before the 
suspension of loans was decided upon he agreed that 
thev had a strong claim to assistance. Ав regards the 
three cases referred to by the Corporation, the Treasury, 
he said, had not been notified that the approval of the 
Local Government Board, which was an antecedent con- 
dition, had been obtained; but as it had been obtained 
with regard to MceGaffrey's estate the amount requiret 
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Messrs. STEVENS, GREGSON & Co., Architects. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, CALCUTTA 


in that case—£3,341— would be found. There should be 
no difficulty, he thought, with regard to the £6,000 
required in respect of the Spitalfields case if the Local 
Government Board approved, but the other cases must 
stand over pending the decision of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to them. If their approval was 
‘obtained, he would see what could be done, but the 
umount of the loan in each case must be restricted to 
the sum required to meet the Corporation's legal liabili- 
ties, no loan being made at present for demolition or 
building. 


In a lecture on '' Some Difficulties of the Housing 
Problem, and some Attempts to Solve it," Dr. P. C. 
Cowan, Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, after pointing out that one real 
difficulty is that many of the poorer workers have wages 


of less than 90s. a week, gave some particulars of: 


the statistics of small houses and tenements. Іп 1911 
the approximate numbers, per 1.000, of families living 
in single rooms were: In England and Wales, taken as 
a whole, 32; in Ireland, 64; in Scotland, 195. Тһе 
worst local figures in the three kingdoms were:—In 
Finsbury, 277 per 1,000; in Dublin, 340 per 1,000; in 
Coatbridge (near Glasgow), 273 per 1,000. With a 
similar population, Scotland has more than twice the 
number of single-roomed houses that there are in Ire- 
land. It is, of course, evident that there is а limit some- 
where to the help which the community can extend to 
the individual by bearing for him what appears to be his 
natural burdens. If that limit is passed, the public funds 
from which he is assisted would tend to dry up or be 
exhausted, and those assisted demoralised. The best 
form of help is the provision of some benefit of which 
the working men do not sufficiently appreciate the need, 
such as education or better housing. Such help does not 
impair the efficiency of labour in the way the gifts of 
meals or money would. There are plenty of precedents 
for the control of incomes by the Government. Тһе 
results of some recent legislation have been in some ways 
very disappointing. Mr. Shelton, of Nottingham, states 
that practically 98 per cent. of the small houses in Eng- 
land have been built by private enterprise; that every 
week 1,500 to 1,600 houses are required to meet the 
normal growth of the population, and at least 600 more 
to replace worn-out dwellings; that in the ten years 
before the passing of the Finance Act, 1910, 111,300 


houses per annum were erected, but in the four years 
following the passing of the Act only 78,000 per annum 
were built. This result is very regrettable, and it is to 
be hoped it is only transitory, as one of the clear inten- 
tions of the Act was to improve the condition of the 
working classes. 

On the other side of the picture the lecturer gave 
information on some of the attempts that had been made 
to deal with the housing problem. This, he said, was 
hard enough before the war. Now any attempt at solu- 
tion on a large scale is out of the question without special 
aid from the State; but it must be remembered that the 
abilitv of the State is greatly lessened on account of the 
unprecedented demands of the war. In Dublin and 
many other places, even if the land was given free for 
houses, they could not be let at economic rents within 
the means of the tenants. Dr. Cowan quoted a recent 
scheme in Dublin in support of this contention, and said 
other cities had the same experience. Other perplexing 
difficulties were for whom to build and where to build. 
In Liverpool it was found that, although numerous 
schemes were carried out, the people who lived in slum 
areas which were cleared were not benefited, and the 
Corporation were obliged to apply themselves to the 
problem of housing the poorest poor. They realised that 
it was a question of poverty, and that the best solution 
was to build, for the people turned out, on the spot 
where they were turned out, and to let the houses at 
rents which they could pay. The result of this policy 
had been extraordinary. Up to the end of 1913 the city 
had spent £1,135,000, involving an annual charge of 
£22,700, or 13d. in the £ on the rates. Eight thousand 
one hundred and three people who had been turned out 
of insanitary houses and cellars were rehoused at rents 
approximating to what they had been paying before. 
Birmingham, on the other hand, resolved to confine their 
energies to the acquisition and development of land suit- 
able for the erection of houses by private enterprise. In 
Irish cities and towns, and especially in Dublin and the 
adjacent townships, good examples of improved working- 
class houses provided by the sanitary authorities were to 
be found. The munificence of Lord Iveagh towards 
housing, and the wisely-guided activities of the Dublin 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company, a company founded 
mainly on a philanthropic basis, are specially notable. 
In Cork 420 pleasing and suitable houses have been 
erected by the Cork Improved Dwellings Company, who, 
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by careful management, are able to pay 51 per cent. to 
their shareholders. 


À somewhat amusing discussion has taken place at 
the Conway Town Council on the numerous appoint- 
ments held by their Town Clerk and Surveyor, but we 
do not agree with the views of the worthy councillors 
who object to the arrangement. If Conway cannot 
afford to pay more than £5 a year for some of the lucra- 
tive appointments in its gift, it в obvious that there can 
be but little work attached, and it 1s surely better that a 
good man should be employed to give part of his time 
to this work than to have a host of minor and less quali- 
` fied officials at the princely salary paid. ‘Tt was stated 
bv one of the reformers that the Town Clerk received 
£200 as town clerk, £25 as borough accountant, £5 as 
secretarv to the Library Committee, and £5 as secretary 
to the Fire Brigade Committee. One of the clerks in the 
office might have the last two appointments. The six 
positions held by the Survevor were: As borough engineer 
and sanitary inspector, £225; as inspector under the 
Shops’ Acts, £5; as chief officer of the fire brigade, £9; 
as rifle-range warden, commission which amounted to 
£17 per annum on the average of the last three years, 
and as recruiting officer. His remuneration for the last 
office was not stated. Under his appointment as sur- 
veyor and inspector of nuisances he was required to give 
the whole of his time to the council, but the council, 
he believed, had given him permission to hold the other 
offices. He considered the position of shops’ inspector 
should be held by someone else; if desired, by one of 
the staff of the surveyor’s department. 


A correspondent of the ''-Sheffield Daily Telegraph,’ 
writing on the handling of steam boilers, gives some 
practical advice with the expression of his opinion based 
upon experience—and in this we agree with him—that 
in the majority of cases where black smoke is given off, 
it is entirely due to excess air over that required for 
burning the fuel, or to leakage of cold air through the 
external brickwork. 

A good practical mixture is 15 lb. of air per Ib. of 
coal, the resulting temperature being поб far from 
3,000 deg., but, as a rule from 20 lb. to 30 №. of air 
is the quantity given, and taking the mean of these two 
figures—i.e., 25 lb. of air per lb. of coal, the resultant 
will be a temperature below 2,000 deg. With an air 
supply of 15 lb. per lb. of coal, the heat lost through 
excess air is only 4 per cent., but with 25 lb. of air the 
loss of heat is 12 per cent., or a dead loss of 8 per cent. 
of the fuel burned, and as a Lancashire boiler will burn 
approximately 1,500 tons of fuel per year, this means 
an annual loss to the steam user giving the above liberal 
supply of air to his furnace, of 120 tons of coal per boiler. 

One of the greatest mistakes in making our boiler 
furnaces is the grate area. Asa rule, the ratio of this, 
to the outlet at the end of the furnace flue, is from 24 to 
3i to 1, whereas the ratio, to get the best results, should 
not be more than 2 to 1. In the majority of cases, if our 
present 6-ft. grates were reduced to 4 ft. 6 in., a higher 
efficiency and greater evaporation would be secured. 

If those who are handling boilers would consider 
that when the fires are stoked the temperature is at 
once reduced, and that ignition of the gases will not take 
place until] the furnace temperature reaches 700 deg. to 
800 deg. it points out the value of stoking the fires on 
one side at a time, and from front to back, thus allow- 
ing a supply of air for the ignition of the liberated gases 
to come through the incandescent fires on the opposite 
side of the grate. 

This arrangement, with shorter grates, will be found 
to be the best saver of fuel, and not a burner of, but pre- 
venter of black smoke. 


The collapse of part of the viaduct which carries 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway from Penistone 
station over the Don Valley on its way to Huddersfield 


and Bradford, which resulted from the fall of a stone 
pier and the two arches it carried, illustrates the neces- 
sity for constant vigilance in the inspection of railway 
and other bridges. It is too commonly the custom, when 
such structures are once erected, to take it for granted 
that they will continue to do their work with safety till 
the end of time. Fatigue of material and the cumulative 
effect of recurrent rolling loads are ignored. Time and 
weather are constantly diminishing the margin of safety 
originally allowed by the designer, and so, some day, there 
is an accident, as the inevitable result of negligence. 
Fortunately, in this case, there was no loss of life. 


The reports of the examiners of the Board of Educa- 
ton on the examinations in science and technology for 
1915 give a very poor unpression of the quality of the 
instruction. given in our technical institutes and poly- 
technics. ‘Thus in the report on the examination in 
building construction the examiners remark :— 

Attention must again be drawn to tlie very poor know- 
ledge of materials shown. It ought not to be difficult 
to provide in all schools small specimens of the principal 
materials used in building, and the teachers should care- 
fully draw the attention of the students to the special 
characteristics of the materials; tliis has frequently been 
insisted on in the reports on the examinations, but no 
improvement seems to have resulted. 

A lamentable ignorance of elementary mechanics and 
even of ordinary arithmetic is shown in the answers to 
Questions 4 and 5; in the latter question very different 
methods of computation were tried, and the number of 
bricks arrived at varied from 500 to over eleven millions! 
In many cases the answers to Question 9 were very 
disappointing; in fact, it would seem as if many of 
the candidates had never seen nor had explained to 
them an ordinary queen post truss. No school ought 
to be considered as properly equipped without large scale 
models showing details of construction in brick and 
stone work, carpentry and joinery, ironwork and plumb- 
ing, and the students ought to be made to draw out the 
details from the models. Many of the answers given 
are very vague, and appear to be based on hazy recollec- 
tions of what the students had been taught; they seem 
never to have acquired the habit of careful observation. 
The improvement in drawing previously remarked on 1s 
maintained. 

In far too many cases the teaching has evidently been 
at fault, and the answers indicate vague miemories of 
something heard but never understood ; for instance, “© а 
тигей” flap to the fresh-air inlet of a drain; “ glass- 
lined ’’ drain pipes 6 inches in diameter; fall of drain 
pipe ‘‘ 1 in 40 for 4-inch pipes, 1 in 60 for 6-inch pipes, 
and 1 in 80 for 8-inch pipes.’ 


The Rome correspondent of the '' Morning Post" 
narrates a few salient points from a most interesting 
lecture by Dr. Bannister on ‘‘ The Temporary Tombs of 
SS. Peter and Раш,” which have lately aroused keen 
discussion in Rome. 

Excavations made during the last year under the . 
church of St. Sebastiano, originally called the Basilica 
Apostolorum, on the Appian Way, have disclosed, among 
other buildings, one of the third century, the graffiti 
on whose walls render it certain that is the spot, where 
the Roman Christians in the third and fourth centuries 
commemorated on the spot the place where the bodies 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul were temporarily placed 
in the persecution of a.p. 258. | 

This discovery seems to bear out the more ancient 
tradition that the Vestigia Apostolorum was in or under 
the church, and not in the building outside its walls 
which has been considered since the fifteenth century 
as the Platonia Apostolica built by Pope Damasus. 

The excavations are not yet complete, and may 
reveal the actual tombs. 

At the present moment the opinion of Roman 
archeologists is very divided between the two sites. 
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Messrs. BARCLAY & Co.'s BRANCH BANK AT LUTON, BEDS. 
Mr. ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1915.) 
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DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL TO SOLDIERS FALLEN IN THE WAR. 
Mr. CYRIL A. FAREY, Architect. 


(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1915.) 
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Dr. Bannister pointed out that the first historical 
notice of the building outside as the place of the Apostles' 
tombs dates from a.p. 1370; he considered that such 
evidence as is at present available pointed to some spot 
under the church, but felt that the question could not 
vet be settled one way or another. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW OFFICES FOR CHRIST'S HOSPIT AL. 

THE governors of Christ's Hospital, after the migration 
of the school from Newgate Street to Horsham, estab- 
lished their temporary business offices in Aldersgate 
Street in premises which they merely rented, but they 
have since built a new permanent home in Great Tower 
Street, and to this the administrative staff was lately 
transferred. It has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield, R.A., and the drawing we repro- 
duce was hung in the Royal Academy exhibition last 
year. The ground floor, which is approached through a 
wide hall, contains accommodation for the principal 
officers and clerical staff. In the basement are strong 
rooms for muniments, books, and other articles of special 
value. The most notable feature of the first floor is the 
Court Room, extending east and west, the full width of 
the premises. At each end has been affixed a stained-glass 
window, опе showing the arms of Edward VI., 
Charles II., and George V., and the other those of the 
hospital itself and the City of London. A mezzanine floor 
contains the caretaker's quarters, above which are two 
large rooms, in which the entrance and competitive 
examinations of the two schools will be held. 


BANE AT LUTON. 


THE drawing here reproduced was at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, and it illustrates a bank for Messrs. Barclay 
to be erected on the same site as their old premises, but 
including also the adjoining shop. The materials will 
be 2-inch multicoloured bricks and Portland stone for 
the cornice and entrance doors, the roofs being covered 
with antique red tiles. The ground-floor and basement 
will be used for banking purposes, accomniodation for a 
resident clerk or manager being provided on the first 
floor. Access is to be arranged from this level down to 
the garden at the back of the premises. Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL TO SOLDIERS FALLEN 
IN THE WAR. 
Wan memorials and monuments may be divided into two 
classes. One is to commemorate victories or the success- 
ful achievements of great soldiers or sailors. Such 
monuments should be placed in the open air and in 
the most central positions, such as squares in cities and 
market-places in country towns, where crowds of people 
collect and are always being reminded of the glorious 
deeds of their kinsmen. When a memorial on a large 
scale is to be erected it may well take the form of a 
building, while for more moderate requirements it may 
find expression in a fountain or seat. 

The other class of war memorial is that in com- 
memoration of the fallen. If this is to be erected in the 
open air it is natural to place such a monument in a 
quiet spot away from noise but at the same time accessible 
to the public, such as a courtyard, or it may even take 
the form of a cloister. | 

It is, however, more usual to place a memorial of this 
type in a sacred building, such as a cathedral, church, 
or school chapel, either under the arches between nave 
and aisle, as in the Wellington monument in St. Paul's, 
or flat against the aisle or nave walls. 

It is for such a position as the latter that this attempt 
has been made to design a monument for soldiers fallen 
in the great European war. 

Little explanation is necessary beyond a description of 
the materials. The main part would be executed in 


cream-coloured marble, with black marble introduced at 
intervals, and black and white inlay around the roll of 
honour. The urns on either side of the pediment would 
be boldly modelled and executed in bronze, and this 
material would be introduced sparingly into other parts 
of the design. In the lower part of the monument four 
lion-shaped consoles support a table upon which wreatlis 
would be placed at various commemoration services. 


THE STRAND CORNER HOUSE. 


Tiris building situated at the corner of Craven Street and 
the Strand was opened by Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
in April last. There are four large floors available for 
usé as restaurants, having a total superficial area of 
about 17,200 feet. 

On the ground floor is a spacious entrance hall and 
shop for the display and sale of chocolates, and off this 
hall is а passenger lift, and a spacious staircase leading 
to the various floors. The room in the basement 
measures 109 feet 6 inches long by 46 feet 6 inches wide. 
The ground, first and second floors are converted into 
one lange restaurant by means of well holes, surrounded 
by iron balustrading in the first and second floors, and 
over the well holes is a large lantern light. 

The remaining portions of the building provide the 
necessary rooms for kitchens, pastry and chocolate 
making, larders, service, sculleries, staff accommodation. 
boilers, pumps, electric switches, ventilation, &c. 

The Strand front from the first floor level- upwards 
has been built to the new line for buildings in the Strand, 
defined by the London County Council. The one storev 
shop on the ground floor being built out to the old 
frontage line, will eventually have to be set back to the 
new line. 

The building is a steel framed structure faced with 
white glazed faience (Marmo). 

The architect was Mr. F. J. Wills. The building 
was erected and fitted up by the Construction Depart- 
ment of Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., and the follow- 
ing are the principal sub-contractors : —Steelwork, 
Messrs, Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. ; Marmo, the Leeds 
Fireclay Co.; iron fronts and railings, the Bromsgrove 
Guild; electric lamps and brackets, Messrs. Strode & 
Co., Ltd.; lifts, Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd. ; 
shop fronts, Messrs. Jones & Willis, Ltd. ; ornamental 
plasterwork, the Birmingham Guild, Ltd.; lead glazing, 
Messrs. Robinson, King & Co. ; metal] casements, Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd.; pavement lights (ferro 
glass), Messrs. J. A. King & Co. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

Dusiin.—The Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invite architects living and practising in Ireland to 
submit designs for a University building. Applications for 
conditions, which must be accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, 
are to be made to Sir J. McGrath, LL.D., registrar, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has been ар- 
pointed administrator of the British Hospital which is to 
be established at Corfu by the Sérbian Relief Fund for 
the benefit of the Serbian Army. It is hoped that Mr. 
Warren with an advance party of the hospital staff will 


‘leave London for Corfu on Monday next. 


Mz. H. Austen Наш. and Mr. W. J. Tapper make the 
following renewed appeal for volunteers to help the St. 
Paul's Watch to guard the Cathedral against fire, which 
may be caused by hostile air raids: “ More men аге 
urgently needed to protect the building adequately, and to 
make full use of the very complete provision of hydrants 
with which it is equipped. Definite war service and winter 
illness have decreased the fiumber of the watch at a time 
when the long nights have increased our duties, and 
although the guard is considerably larger than it was when 
the last appeal was made, there is a very serious need for 
more men to make the watch thoroughly efficient." The 
hon. secretary of the St. Paul's Watch, Mr. Laurence A. 
Turner, 56 Doughty Street, W.C., will be glad to receive 
the names of volunteers and to give information. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—VI. 


By CHARLES Т, RurHEN, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


NExT to the attractions offered by the lake comes the 
desire to do a little mountaineering, and, although the 
mountains closely adjacent to the Lake of Lugano are 
not high, as mountains in Switzerland go, the climbing 
of some of them is very enjoyable, and discloses many 
scenes of great beauty well worth much travelling to 
witness. 


CROSS ON SIDE OF PILGRIMAGE CHAPEL, SUMMIT OF 
MONTE SAN SALVATORE. 


For full enjovment of the various beauties provided 
by these mountainous heights, it is advisable, no doubt, 
to walk, for in so doing some of the finest situations are 
accessible, and bv no other means. Time, however, 
counts for a great deal, and, unless one is specially 
equipped for mountaineering, walking is necessarily very 
fatiguing, and the strength of the traveller is overtaxed, 
and thereby a holiday is likely to become a labour. Moun- 


taineering proper—that ıs, the climbing of the higher . 


Alps—is not recommended before the middle or end of 
July, or after a heavy snow or rain fall, and experienced 
guides are absolutely necessary for such excursions. 

The precautions necessary, however, and the careful 
selection of the season, in connection with the climbing 
of Monte Rosa, which is 15,217 feet high, or the Matter- 
horn, 14,780 feet high, and suchlike giants, are not neces- 
sary in the climbing of the comparatively little San Salva- 
tore and Monte Generoso. It may be taken as a general 
rule that at this autumn time all peaks which are snow- 
clad exceed 6,000 feet in height. All the principal moun- 
tains are provided with some form of mountain railway ; 
therefore these excursions may be undertaken with the 
maximum of comfort and rapidly. 
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Monte San Salvatore being the closest to Lugano 
Paradiso, is generally selected first. A trip to the summiut 
of this mountain is well worth taking, and the railway 
constructed from the base to the top is decidedly inter- 
esting, and worth inspection and examination. Architects 
us a rule, although they have not much liking for the 
drudgery inseparable from the working out of engineering 
schemes, have a decided inclination towards engineering 
works when they are completed. 

This railway is 1,800 yards long. and is shown in one 
of the illustrations, like a thin line tracing its way to the 
top of the mountain. 

This cable line crosses the St. Gotthard railway and 
traverses a viaduct 110 yards long, with a gradient of a 
little over one in three. 

The half-way station, Pazzallo, is reached at the 
height of 1.695 feet, and here the carriage, constructed 
for the gradient existing on the first section of the track, 
is changed, and the carriage constructed for the gradient. 
of the second section is entered. 

This second gradient reaches over one in two in 
places, and the terminus of the railway is reached at 
2,895 feet. high. 

A walk of about seven minutes takes one to the verv 
summit of the mountain, 3.000 feet high, on which 15 
erected an exceedingly quaint little pilgrimage chapel 
(shown in the illustration accompanying Article No. V.), 
upon the side of which has been erected a very large 
steel cross. 

The view from the top of Monte San Salvatore is 
very extensive and positively glorious. АП arms of the 
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STREET IN LUGANO, SHOWING MOUNTAIN RAILWAY 
LINE UP SAN SALVATORE. 


Lake of Lugano are seen as on a plan, the mountains 
with their wooded slopes besprinkled with villas, and 
some of the higher mountains with their snowclad peaks. 

To the north, above Lugano, is seen the double peak 
of Monte Camoghé, and to the left of this the Rheinwald 
mountains in the distance. To the east, Monte Legnone 
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above Porlezza, and to the west, Monte Rosa and the | monastery known as the Convento Santa Maria may be 


other Alps of the Valais. | 

It is by no means an easy matter for the Englishman 
to fully realise the height of these mountains, even the 
lowest of them, and the exceeding clearness of the atmo- 
sphere renders distances very deceptive. 

A fair idea of the height of Monte San Salvatore, 
one of the smallest of the mountains in this district, may 
be obtained by the study of one of the illustrations accom- 
panying article No. V., in which two passenger steamers 
are shown travelling ш opposite directions upon the lake 
below. These steamers are very similar to the river 
steamers used upon the Thames, and in this picture 
they appear so insignificant that in one of the prints 
taken from this negative the photographer removed what 
he took to be two flaws, and in so doing removed the 
principal feature for which this picture was specially 
taken. 

A fine walk 13. provided to those who prefer this 
mode of climbing mountains, or perhaps have an objection 
to the somewhat startling appearance of the mountain 
railway, and many very interesting objects are to be 
seen and views obtained on such a walk. 

Monte Bré, on the opposite angle of the lake, may be 
also ascended by means of a cable tramway about one 
mile long, and again very steep, and Lugano is looked 
down upon from a height of 3,060 feet. 

An electric tramway may be taken from Lugano to 
Tesserete, a distance of about four and three-quarter 


THE FORESHORE AT CAPOLAGO. 


miles, through the suburbs of Massagno апа Sassa in 
the Cassarate Valley, passing Canobbio, close to the 
road leading to the chateau of Trévano, one of the finest 
private residences. in this part of Switzerland. From 
Tesserete, on the way to Monte Вісогіо, a short walking 
tour leads to many places of interest. Passing through 
the village of Bigorio, 2,360 feet high, a Capuchin 


seen, and through numerous woods the top of this 
mountain is reached, 2,810 feet high. Other roads from 


lesserete may be taken to the village Ponte Capriasca, in 
the church of which there is a very fine copy of Leonardo 


da Vinci’s famous ‘picture '' The Last Supper," and 
to Bidogno, from which the ascent of Monte Bar, 5,970 


feet high, 1s made. 

It is contended by many that Monte Generoso is the 
most beautiful mountain in the whole of Italy, and from 
it, for those desirous of undertaking walking tours, many 


SUMMIT OF MONTE GENEROSO. 


most enjoyable tramps may be taken into the surrounding 
valleys below, and on to Argegno, situate on the Lake 
of Como. 

At certain times of the vear Monte Generoso is a 
veritable garden of the most beautiful wild flowers. The 
villages on the banks of the lake below are seen like little 
white dolls’ houses, and the views obtainable are more 
like the painted dreams of the artist than actual scenes 
from Nature. | 

The beauties of Monte Generoso are more fully appre- 
ciated if the visit to this mountain immediately follows 
that to Monte San Salvatore. 

The passenger steamer is taken from the steamboat 
pier at Lugano-Centrale to Capolago, at the head vf 
the south-east arm of the lake, close to the mouth of the 
Laveggio. 

Capolago is one of the stations on the light railway 
from Chiasso to Riva San Vitale. On the journey across 
the lake many beautiful pictures are seen, and many of 
those of the lake-side villages are rendered particularly 
picturesque by the wonderful silky appearance of the 
surface of the lake, upon which are cast most entrancing 
shadow-pictures. 

On the little foreshores, particularly at Capolago, one 
may observe at certain times of the day the housewife 
washing her clothes at the water’s edge, scrubbing them 
on the large flat stones, and rinsing them in the waters 
of the lake, as seen in one of the illustrations. 
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In: опе hour from Lugano, Capolago is reached, and | fog, just like emerging from a tunnel, and Bellavista was 


close to the landing-stage at this latter place the Monte 
Generoso railway starts. The locomotive presents a 
strange appearance when resting upon the level rails at 
the starting point, its construction being such that its 
normal position is seen only when standing upon the in- 
clined lines of the railway. | 

On the morning selected by the writer to make the 
journey from Lugano to Monte Generoso a fine rain was 
gently falling, the only rain seen during the entire holi- 
day, and the postponement of this particular excursion 


SUMMIT OF, MONTE GENEROSO. 


was seriously contemplated; but fortunately the desire 
to make this journey was too great to be overcome by 
what appeared to be a passing shower. This was fortu- 
nate in the extreme, for certain strange atmospheric 
phenomena were witnessed, rendering the journey of 
much more than ordinary interest. 

The railway is a rack-and-pinion railway, and the 
journey to the top of the mountain occupies about 1} 
hours. 

Starting from the steamboat pier at Capolago, the 
line ascends gradually at gradients varying from one in 
five to a little more than that, and passes through five 
short tunnels. 

The weather, as before mentioned, having been a little 
uncomfortable on leaving, the prospect of doing the 
entire journey in what had now developed into a kind of 
driving mist was, perhaps. not altogether inviting, for 
the temperature in climbing is gradually becoming lower. 

It was therefore with a considerable amount of sur- 
prise that on reaching San Nicolao, some 2,300 feet high, 
from which point on a fine day a magnificent view of the 
plain of Lombardy as far as Milan may be obtained, it 
was observed that the atinosphere became somewhat 
cloudy or foggy. and in a few minutes the train appeared 


to ascend into the clouds. So thick was the atmosphere 


that one might almost have thought that the carriages 
were passing through a typical London fog. 


At perhaps 3,000 feet high the train emerged from the 


reached, some 4,000 feet high, in brilliant sunshine. 

From this point on a clear day, as on this day when 
the fog had cleared, a magnificent view is obtained of 
the lake below and the high Alps, with their snowy 
peaks, from the Gran Paradiso to the St. Gotthard. 

The railway ends at a distance of 53 miles front the - 
starting point, at the station Vetta, Hotel Kulm, about 
5,295 feet high, and this latter portion of the journey 
was completed with astrange feeling that just below were 
the clouds and that one had reached some strange place 
above what appeared to be a sea of clouds. The actual 
summit of Monte Generoso, 5,590 feet high, is then 
reached on foot, and, traversing a good pathway, in 
fifteen minutes the very top of the mountain is reached. 

Immediately on reaching the summit of this moun- 
tain the writer had a very strong desire to take away 
with him a permanent record of the .wonderful cloud 
effect created by the then atmospheric conditions. 

At possibly some 3,000 feet below the magnificent 
effect of these snowy, rolling, billow-like clouds passing 
through the valley was positively beyond description. 

Fellow-travellers met at the summit of Generoso 
expressed the opinion that the picture was not worth 
attempting and that if taken it would be sure to be a 
failure. The writer, however, thought that the spoiling 
oí a film was not much, but, on the other hand, if the 
picture were successful the record would be of more than 
ordinary interest. The illustration. accompanying this 
article gives a good idea of the result of this particular 
eftort. 
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CLOUD SCENE FROM TOP OF MONTE GENEROSO 


The clouds, thus placed, as it were, midway between 
the surface of the lake and the mountain top, effectively 
hid from view the lake beneath, and although the tem- 
perature at the mountain top was far below that on leav- 
ing the steamboat, yet the sun shone brilliantly and the 
atmosphere above the lower cloud-level was particularly 
clear. 

The process of dissipation appeared to take place 
very rapidly, and the clouds could be seen very clearly 
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and very rapidly evaporating in a sense into clear air. 
Within а space of certainly по more than half an 
hour after reaching the mountain top, the lake with its 
numerous villages and hillside slopes came into clear, 
brillant vision, almost sunilar to the theatrical trans- 
formation effect. ‘The views seen from the top of Monte 
Generoso include the entire Alpine chain from Monte 
Viso to the Corno dei Tre Signori and again on the south 
the plains of Lombardy, with the Apennines as а back- 
ground. Milan, Lodi, Crema, and Cremona may also be 
seen in the distance. 

The effect of this extensive view is almost bevond 
description. Several days may without doubt be spent 
profitably in exploring the beauties of this mountain, but 
ina short holiday one day, or the best part of one day. is 
quite sufficient for the ordinary traveller. 

Purely architecturally there is nothing worth seeing, 
the Hôtel Kulm being an ordinary ugly building. erected 
without a shadow of architectural treatment—possibly 
the main object and perhaps the only one being the pro- 
vision of a premises, proof against the changes in tem- 
perature, and certainly the great advantage attached to 
this building from the architects’ point of view is that it 
cannot possibly be seen from anv point on the lake, 
excepting as a mere speck. 

The stay at Lugano must now be cut short and the 
Journey continued into the provinces of Northern Italy, 
and with this object in view the passenger steamer is 
taken from Lugano-Centrale to Porlezza and the light rail- 
way from thence to Menaggio, on the Lake of Como, the 
most. fascinating of all the Italian lakes. 

If time is sufficient it is preferable to take a carriage 
fran the landing-stage at Porlezza. to Menaggio, for in 
this manner the extreme beauty of the various scenes 
may be enjoyed with greater ease and comfort, and greater 
time may be occupied in admiring the wonderful vine- 
vards and wooded valleys through which the road leads. 

Reasonable speed being, however, of great importance, 
the journey in the train presents much pleasure. | 

After leaving Porlezza a small lake is passed, called 
l.ago di Piano, and the stately mountains fringing the 
Lake of Como come into sight. This short journey—of 
about eight miles—passing Bene-Grona, Velzo, Grandola, 
and through the deep tunnel of Val Sanagra, after 
descending rapidly from the hills overlooking the lake, 
deposits the traveller at Menaggio, on the west bank of 
the Lake of Como. 

(To be continued.) 


DILAPIDATION PRACTICE: SOME NOTES 
AND SUGGESTIONS.* 


By CnanrEs Е. SLATER, F.S.I. 


IN the following notes I propose to comment upon— 
(1) Instructions and. survey; (2) special covenants; 
(3) dilapidation during war; (4) schedules of condition; 
(5) the effect of dilapidations on the value and market- 
ability of property; (6) the Report of the Land Enquiry 
Committee on Dilapidations. | 

In the year 1844 the R.I.B.A. formulated a definition 
of dilapidations which reads as follows : — 

" For practical purposes dilapidations are in usual 
practice understood to be those defects only which have 
arisen from neglect or misuse, and not to extend to such 
as only indicate age, so long as the efficiency of the part 
remains. But if the effects of use or age have proceeded 
so far as to destroy the part or its efficiency in the struc- 
ture, this argues neglect or inisuse, it being the presuinp- 
ton that at the commencement of his term the tenant was 
satisfied that every part was sufficientlv strong to last to 
its close." i 

lt is useful to record this definition here as it has 
formed a common basis of practice for seventy years, 

When we surveyors take instructions to prepare a 
оны 


* Abstract of Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of 
the Surveyors' Institution, held on Monday, Roti T. E 


-— 


schedule of dilapidations we are generally supplied. with 
certain writings called covenants entered into by the 
parties. | 

These we are required to consider in conjunction witli 
a code of legal principles laid down at various times. 
This may be a very sunple proposition or one of great 
complexity. 

Next we have to define in specific items what we take 
to be the dilapidations accrued, and generally we have 
also to price each one of those items. These operations 
make some call on the imagination, but the surveyor 
wishing to succeed must learn to control that imagination 
and keep it within the limits usually described as 
common-sense. 

Occasionally. during the process of this work we 
encounter what I will call the human element. 

We have all many times met with that delicate blend 
of the human element and uncontrolled imagination such 
as is the cause of much of the prejudice which obtains 
agalnst the subject of this paper. But L admit that in 
no single instance can Г remember its encouragement by 
а member of this Institution. Unfortunately the dignity 
of the title “ survevor " (without the prefix °“ chartered ””) 
is permitted to all and sundry who choose to adopt it. 

Every surveyor will have his own notions of the order 
in which he takes his particulars for a specification of 
dilapidations. My own preference is for exterior of main 
building first, then the interior from top to bottom, room 
by room, and lastly, the appurtenant buildings and 
grounds. | 

In country work it 13 especlally necessary to check 
off very carefully at the finish the description of the pre- 
mises in the lease aud plans with the buildings inspected, 
making quite sure nothing has been missed. It is annoy- 
ing to find that a groom's cottage about a mile from the 
mansion has been overlooked. ; 

The dimensions of each room, including the height, 
are well worth taking as a means of checking the 
measurement of work, but not in substitution thereof. 
The same applies to exterior measurements. 

Needless to say, floor plans are frequently useful ss 
well as seale sketches of important parts. "The camera 
is not to be despised. 

In the preparation of a specification for the landlord, 
the qualified surveyor is naturally careful to include only 
such work as properly can be claimed. In settling with 
a qualified man there is generally little difficulty. ` 

Sometimes claims are made on incomplete instruc- 
tions or on imperfect knowledge of law and facts. — In 
meeting such claims a. general look round at the first evi- 
dence of excess may disclose the necessity for particular 
care іп noting objections. Experience is the only guide 
of what to observe. If a fight should ensue, the value of 
sketches in illustration of an objection and made at the 
first survey are most valuable. They convey more to 
the mind of a judge or a referee than the best phrases 
ever turned. 

To provide a comprehensive catalogue of items likely 
to arise is beyond the scope of my Paper, indeed, T have 
only briefly referred to these elementary matters to ensure 
some completeness and to stimulate discussion.  Diffe- 
rences in the covenants and in the age, character, and 
diversity of the subject-matter of such covenants can only 
be appreciated after tlie training which we call experience. 
Careful personal observation in one's days of pupilage is 
the safe foundation on which, combined with common- 
sense, the surveyor may build his experience. 

In estimating dilapidations, regard must be had to the 
legal principle that the measure of damage is limited ta 
the depreciation in value to the reversion. 

At the end of the term, repair according to covenants 
or the cost thereof is generally all we have to trouble 
about, as that is fairly clearly the measure of damage to 
the reversion. The distinction between damage to rever 
sion and cost of repairs would appear to be easy of appli- 
cation in a case where a lessee, say for 21 years, cove- 
nanted to paint in each seventh year, and had not kept 
strictly to the time-table. He could not be penalised in 
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damages during the term unless damage could be shown 
to the reversion, but if, for instance, he painted in ths 
twentieth year instead of the twenty-first, the reversion 
would be depreciated, and he would be liable to paint 
again. 

To draw a like distinction at the end of the term 
where premises are coming down is not by any means so 
simple a matter. Where a lessee holding under full re- 
pairing covenants allows the fabric to fall into such dis- 
repair that at the end of the term the lessor has prac- 
tically no alternative but to rebuild, the fullest compensa- 
tion should be made to the lessor for the damage he has 
sustained. 

But where a lessee holding under the like covenants 
has kept the fabric of his building in good repair and the 
lessor finds that owing to changes in the neighbourhood 
it will pay him to pull down and rebuild, he should not 
be entitled to damage, which in fact his reversion has not 
sustained. 

This is not universal practice, but it has always 
seemed to me to be the proper interpretation of the legal 
principle of damage to the reversion. 

In the comments I have to make on special covenants 
it will be convenient to follow the order and references in 
Mr. Graham Mould’s paper on the law of the subject : — 

(1) Where there is no express contract to repair, land- 
lord's implied obligation.—' There is in the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, 1909, Sections 14 and 15, an implied 
obligation upon the landlord to keep reasonably fit for 
human habitation houses of the value of £40 a year їп 
London, £26 a year in a borough or urban district of over 
50,000 population, and £16 a year elsewhere. This 
would appear to allow of recovery of damages by a 
tenant against his landlord for injury where caused by 
disrepair. 

This was a dangerous legal precedent, aud though it 
may be provided against by insurance, or possibly be cir- 
cumvented in other ways, | consider it is wrong to place 
the burden of damage from disrepair upon the landlord 
without a provision that before any liability arises he 
should be made aware of the defect. The principle 
which was laid down in Hugall v. McLean as far back 
as 1885 made it clear that a landlord covenanting to re- 
pair should have notice of disrepair before action arose 
against him. In the Housing Acts so important a factor 
should not have been overlooked. 

It is surely a sound principle that any person hiring 
a house should have the first responsibility of keeping 1 
as though it were his own. If the landlord after notice 
fails to act up to any obligation to repair resting upon 
him, then by all means let him suffer for his neglect. 
Further, if the statutory obligation of the landlord were 
limited in the way I have suggested, the benefit of the 
tenant’s protection should be extended to any member 
of the tenant’s household. As the law now stands the 
tenant alone can recover under the covenant implied by 
‚ the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 

Tenant's implied, obligation in the absence of express 
covenants to repair should smount to making good 
breakages, besides giving notice of defects. Anything 
inore than this can be provided for bv the more satisfac- 
torv method of an agreement in writing. 

(2) Where there is an express contract to repair, 
tenant's obligation.—It is necessary to observe the dis- 
tinction between a general covenant to repair which im- 
pliedly covers all buildings on the land demised, and a 
repairing covenant which is limited in terms to the build- 
ings demised, for the latter will not be extended to newly 
erected and distinct buildings. | 

It has been contended in some quarters that there 15 
a hardship on a lessee who, having erected buildings for 
his own convenience, should be compelled under a 
general covenant to leave them in repair. It is surely 
hard on a lessor to have to put in repair or clear away 
buildings he does not want, yet a perfectly legitimate 
charge for clearing away is always met with disfavour. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that on the grant 
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of a lease a tenant is satisfied with the premises Ве is 
taking, and a landlord with the rent he is receiving. The 
need for future additions cannot always be foreseen, but 
where it arises and is acted upon it seems as unreasonable 
for a tenant to object to repair the additions as it 13 for 
a landlord to require additional rent for granting a licence 
to erect them. 

Under the covenant * Substantially repair, uphold 
and maintain,’ without any specific clauses as to painting 
and papering, the general practice seems to be to require 
some reasonable preservation of decorative items. How- 
ever old, the decorations, if in good condition, should be 
accepted, and, on the contrary, however new, if damaged 
or badly done should be renewed in keeping with the 
character of the property. 

Under a full covenant to repair drains it seems to me 
fair that, however stringent the wording of the covenant, 
reconstruction should not be called for unless the neces- 
sity therefor should have arisen from neglect or misuse. 
The case of Lyon v. Greenhow (1892), where a tenant 
was held not liable for the cost of making а new drain, 
though under full covenants to repair as well as to dis- 
charge all assessments, would seem to be quite in the 
fitness of things. Under the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
landlord appears to have been compelled to make a new 
drain. He endeavoured to recover the cost from his 
lessee, and failed. 

In the case of Hugall т. McLean (1855), а tenant 
under a three vears' agreement remedied at her own cost 
a structural defect in the drains without notice to the 
landlord. She failed to recover the cost from him, 
although he had contracted to keep the drains in good 
tenantable repair. This decision would appear to have 
been hard upon the tenant, as she would certainly not 
have been liable under her covenants to remedy the drain. 
The case always puzzled me until [ found a lucid report 
of it by our Associate Member, Мг. Arthur Burnaby 
Howes, in '* Macer's Dilapidations.'" From that I gather 
the work undertaken by the tenant was not a repair, but 
a structural alteration; that she did the work and ошу 
notified her landlord three months afterwards. The judge 
is reported to have said that ''If in a case of instant 
necessity like the present the landlord did not act very 
promptly, the tenant would then be justified in treating 
the covenant as broken, and doing the repairs himself." 

‘‹ Fair (or reasonable) wear and tear excepted.’’—The 
measure of dilapidation under a covenant to keep the 
interior in good repair subject to this exemption should 
extend, I think, to covering damage that with reasonable 
care a tenant might have prevented. 

For instance, where defect in a rain-pipe causes 
damp inside a house, and destroys decoration or damages 
woodwork, and the tenant by notifving his landlord 
might have ensured the prevention of the damage to the 
interior. He would not be liable for the down pipe. 
but he certainly ought to pay for what he might. liave 
prevented. Yet, as Mr. Howard Martin pointed out here 
two years ago, it is not always easy to get this from 
the tenant or indeed anything more than making good 
breakages. 

Some alteration is needed in the framing of covenants 
in tenancy agreements which repeat the old covenants 
framed when houses were unprovided with many of the 
modern necessities of sanitation and comfort. Who of 
us has not found at the end of a three or five years 
tenancy a hot-water service irretrievably ruined through 
failure to clean out the cistern and boiler at proper 
periods ? | 

Where the opportunity occurs of doing so it 1$ à 
sinple matter to set out without ambiguity what are 
the obligations of the parties to an agreement for 
tenaney. Then when dilapidations occur they are 
readily identified. It 1s, however, difficult to get solicitors 
to vary the phrases endeared to them by long usage. 
and perhaps it would be even more difficult to persuade 
printers to scrap their stocks of forms of agreement. . 

““ Tenantable repair.’’—The effect of the decision I 
Proudfoot r. Hart (1890) seems to be that this covenant 
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standing alone has fallen into disfavour. For all the 
lucidity of that judgment there still remains open the 
question as to whether the '' reasonably minded tenant '' 
is а New or continuing one. 

If “ reasonably minded ’’ were to be assessed on an 
experience of tenant's requirements on taking a house in 
these days it would amount simply to complete repair. 
But in 1890, when the case was decided, these require- 
ments were nob so exacting, and only a few years earlier 
still tenants did not expect a newly decorated house just 
for the sake of its newness. There is grained work in a 
house in my care that has existed at least forty-five 
vears and satisfied several tenants. It is certainly very 
fine of its kind, and the present tenant, a man of 
eminence and of considerable taste, 13 very jealous of its 
due preservation. 

In construing this covenant it would appear to be 
correct to bear in mind what а reasonably-minded tenant 
would have required at the commencement of the term, 
subject to changes, if any, in the character of the pro- 
perty or the neighbourhood that had since taken place. 

Standing alone the wor ds *' tenantable repair ’’ кесіп 
to me as шее and objectionable as ‘‘ fair wear and 


tear,” and should be avoided in favour of more explicit 
terms. 
“Fire ог other extraordinary accident. -—Becausc 


the covenants in leases under this head are generally 
clear, questions of dilapidations in case of fire very rarely 
arise between landlord and tenant, but resolve themselves 
mto an estimate of the cost of re-instatement under in- 
surance. Assessors for insurance companies always 
call for a builder’s estimate in support of a claim. The 
greatest importance therefore attaches to seeing that in 
the preparation of the specification and bill of quantities 
nothing is omitted. 

“ Non-liability of tenant to rebuild in case of total 
destruction," and '' Liability of tenant to rebuild in 
case of partial destruction." —The practical application 
of the legal principles laid down in the cases citedin Mr. 
Mould's paper amounts simply to a common-sense con- 
struction of the covenants in each particular case. But 
| refer to ihe matter because the cases cited appear to 
emphasise what I have to зау elsewhere on the subject 
of periodical inspection of buildings. 

" Relief. against forfeiture. — Г gather. there Is а 
feeling abroad that, in serving a notice to repair, а land- 
lord need be less specific in his. requirements than has 
heretofore been the recognised. practice. 

The case of Jolly r. Brown. from which this impres- 
sion is derived, was decided by a majority of the Court 
of Appeal, consisting of Lord Justice Buckley and Lord 
Justice Kennedy, the dissenting Judge being Lord Jus- 
tice Vaughan Williams. Up to this stage the particulars 
are to be found in Mr. Graham Mould’s paper (pp. 143 
and 144). I desire to emphasise that Lord Justice 
Bucklev is reported to have said: ''It is a matter of 
degree. Jt is a question if the tenant has had reasonable 
notice to do what is required of him."' 

On the re-hearing, the learned Official. Referee. (Mr. 
Frnest Pollock. K.C.), in а very clear judgment, drew 
attention to the difference between '' pointing out the 
particular breach ’’ and “© pointing out particulars of the 
breach.’ | 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of the parties in this 
case may have been, I cannot help thinking that a notice 
Which in the words of the Act specifies '' the particular 
breach complained of ’’ in general terms only would be 
a dangerous departure from our accepted practice. 
Under a system of validating notices to repair, made in 
Ceneral terms, there is nothing to prevent an unscrupu- 
lous lessor from severely harassing his lessee, while the 
latter, from lack of particulars, would have no means of 
determining whether or not he had remedied the breach 
complained of. 

After all. a notice to repair is an irritating document, 
and nothing is to be gained by augmenting the irritation. 


Rather it is for us to do what we can to keep good rela- 


tions between lessor and lessee. 


If the Convevancing Acts require amendment on the 
subject of forfeiture, it is abundantly clear from the case 
of Jolly v. Brown that the amenders will need to appre- 
ciate the practical side of the subject before putting their 
amendments into legal terms. 

(To be continued.) 


ABERDEEN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROFESSOR Harrower, Aberdeen, last Friday lectured 
in the Northern Art Club, before the menibers of the 
Aberdeen Architectural Association, on '' The Unity of 
Greek Art.’ 
Mr. W. J. Devlin presided over a good attendance. 
The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said his 
great attainments were known to all in Aberdeen and far 
beyond it. As a testimony to that, he mentioned the 
remarkable tribute paid to Professor Harrower a few 
years ago Бу all his colleagues, students, and friends 
from all parts. Those who knew his work all united to 
dp him honour. The public lectures which he gave on 
sculpture last winter showed his readiness and willing- 
ness to give his help always and in every way in the 
interests of general education. He expressed the appre- 
ciation of the members of the Architectural Association 
to him for his kindness in coming there to address them. 
Professor Harrower said 1f one desired to illustrate 
all the unifying principles of the art of the Greeks from 
some one manifestation of their artistic genius one would 
naturally select sculpture before architecture. At the 
same time some of tliese common characteristics were 
beyond doubt presented more vividly bv architecture 
than by any other art: the clarity and lucidity for 
example, the simplicity, the balance and proportion, the 
svmmetry and harmony, the restraint and reticence, the 
subtlety, the strong conservatism, the organic. growth. 
the discouragement of egotism and chaotic individualism, 
above all the appeal to sense and intellect rather than 
to the emotional and the feeling of the mysterious which 
they recognised in all forms of Greek art of which еу 
had knowledge direct or indirect. These architectural 
qualities could be discovered in Greek literature to a 
remarkable degree, for though Greek poetry and oratory 
were essentially plastic it was equally true that the 
fundamental principles of Sophoclean tragedy took con- 
crete and bodilv form in the structure of the Parthenon. 
At the same time the Greek theorists did not regard 
architecture as one of the fine arts. It was not mimetic, 
it did not represent anything, least of all did it represent 
the only thing that the Greeks of the classical period 
counted the proper object of artistic representation, the 
human form and the human spirit. This was in entire 
agreement with their painters’ disregard for landscape. 
Yet Plato united architecture with music ая possessing 
wn ethical meaning and influence, using language of the 
latter art that was somewhat of a stumbling-block to 
them with their tough phlegmatie northern natures, for 
no one at the present day saw any need for legislative 
enactment to stamp out the inanities of up-to-date 
musical comedy. But it was the common Greek belief 
that a man cculd ruin himself body and soul as effec- 
tually by bad music as by drunkenness or any other vice. 
The average man kept his esthetic nature carefully 
secluded, and allowed it an outing on rare occasions. 
When he went to a picture exhibition he came away with 
a feeling of having done something meritorious, as if he 
had given £5 to a ‘char ity. To the art that was not boxed 
up in a museum but made a daily appeal to his eyes, the 
art of architecture, he was almost equally insensible. 
If an architect put two hopelessly degraded copies of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates one above another as 
a finish to a church tower, the average man supposed it 
was classical and therefore all right. He did not gnash 
his teeth ; much less was he anxious as to the state of 
the architect's soul. The country was full of the vilest 
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Roman calumnies on Greek architecture, which were as 
utterly out of place in their climate as a business men 
would be in Union Street with nothing on but a table- 
cloth. Having no acute feeling for the beauty or ugli- 
ness of artistic production, the average man did not take 
the further step of thinking about it in terms of echical 
good or evil. Yet this was what the Greeks did. They 
were no believers in the doctrine of art for art's sie, 
nor on the other hand did thev think that the subject 
was everytning, but given beauty in the result, the nobler 
the subject the higher was the work of art. The eth'eai 
note was dominant in their sculpture and literature. ind 
painting as far as they had knowledge of it. The only 
man who doubted its presence in Greek poetry was Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who had said they could not find one 
ennobling thought in ‘‘ Homer's barbarism.’ This 
criticism was to be listened to with the respect due to 
Mr. Carnegie's well-known critical eminence and fine 
literary taste. But to many Homer, the Bible of the 
Greeks, appeared a storehouse of the most exalted 
morality, and profitable for correction and reproof and 
instruction in righteousness. At all events it supplied 
the teaching of the men who drenched Thermopvle with 
their blood and made Britons still at this late алу thrill 
to the name of Marathon. 

Another unifying principle was that of religion. If 
they had to depend on Plato as evidence for the belief 
that from architecture there might proceed a moral 
emanation, they had a cloud of witnesses for the in- 
fluence of religion in Greek art in general. It was dif- 
ferent with the Romans, whose greatest triumphs, their 
basilicas, their baths, their amphitheatres, their porticos, 
апа arrezant aqueducts were secular and not sacred. 
But with the Grecks the temple was the true centre of 
all art. It held the statue of the god; its metopes, 
friezes, and pediments were decorated with sculpture ; 
the precinct within which it stood. as on the Athenian 
Acropolis at Delphi and at Olympia was filled with 
statuary. The Propylaea, or entrance gate to the Par- 
thenon, had for one of its wings the Pinacotheca, de- 
signed for the reception of painting. Тһе Parthenon 
itself and the treasure-houses at other sacred centres 
vere the receptacle of artistic gifts innumerable. It was 
worth while digressing to note that the temple was not 
intended to accommodate a congregation, though those 
who troubled themselves about the mode of lighting 
Greek temples seemed obsessed with the idea that the 
Greeks needed light to find their place іп their hymn- 
books and for what Robert Louis Stevenson called °° the 
fizzlin’ for the text." In the light of that blazing sun, 
thin lamine of marble in the roof would have given light 
enough, as we knew from their use in the apse of San 
Miniato at Florence. Architectural sculpture, portrait 
statues of athletes, the architecture of the theatre, paint- 
ing to a large extent. music and dancing, the latter of 
which had not necessarily its modern. frivolous associa- 
tions, but was mimetic of character and emotion, were 
all bound together in the common service of religion. 
The subjects of vase-painting were largely drawn from 
Greek mythology, and the religious impress on dramatic 
and lyric poetry was unmistakable. 

No doubt a parallel might be found to this omni- 
present religious character of Greek art in the history of 
medisevalism ; but there was this difference, that whereas 
medieval art was the servant of an organisation within 
the State engaged in ihe endless struggle to bring the 
people under the influence of religion, Greek art served 
a Church that was identical with the whole population. 
who were in no sense antagonistic to religion, who 
needed no conversion, whose interest was bound up in 
the favour of their deities. With the Greek, therefore, 
religion had а unifying influence in art of a totally dif- 
ferent kind and degree. They were faced with the 
paradox that the Greeks who, it has been said, had no 
sense of sin and no sense of duty, possessed an art 
that was permeated throughout with religion. and 
moralitv. The one-sided deduction from the truth that 


God dwelleth not within the temples made with hands, 
which provoked Andrew Fairservice to complain. that 
"the dog-kennel at Osbaldistone Hall was better than 
топу а hoose of God in Scotland," and the antagonism 
of Puritanism to art, based on the conception. that tbe 
body was the shame of the soul, were impossible develop- 
ments of Greek religion, and until it vielded to the sol- 
vent of the Sophlists! scepticisin its umon with art was 
unbroken. То its dependence on religion it was due that 
Greek art Was idealistic, not realistic; for the representa- 
tions of deity had to have all that was imperfect or 
familiar abstracted from them and made more sublime 
and more beautiful than men. 

But at the same time the idealism of Greek art was 
not divorced from nature—it sought to represent nature s 
types more truly and more beautifully than nature her- 
self had done. It was saved, therefore. fron. the so- 
called idealism, as well as. from that degraded form of 
realism that aims at illusion. High generalisation, domi- 
nated by the sense of beauty, characterised Greek sculp- 
ture, Greek drama, and Greek painting so far as they 
knew it. Again, Greek art exhibited simplicity, definite- 
ness and directness, as opposed to complexity, mysticism, 
and what the Greeks called роесШа. It was an appeal. 
as Matthew Arnold had said. to the sense and the in- 
tellect rather than to the emotion. The man who ex- 
pected to receive the same ettect. from the Parthenon as 
from Rheins Cathedral was doomed to be sorely dis- 
appointed. This striking feature of simplicity and direct- 
ness was one that especially marked the architecture 
of the Greeks, but was manifest also in their sculpture 
and literature, and probably also in their music. ‘Their 
love of balance, proportion, symmetry, and harmony, 
and also their subtlety were manifested. above all in 
their architecture, but it dominated sculpture as well to 
an extent that it was difficult for moderns to understand. 

That the Greek artist should have subjected himself 
with meticulous obedience to the duty of so presenting 
subtle relations of the parts of the human figure and of 
introducing the no less subtle curves of the Parthenon 
implied a public of marvellous responsiveness and sensi- 
bility. Vase painting and poetry, dramatic and lyric. 
submitted themselves to equally exacting conditions. The 
structure of the Ode was a miracle of balance, little 
understood till recent days. The restraint and reserv», 
again, of Greek art, though presenting such puzzling 
exceptions as the use of colour in architecture and sculp- 
ture, was proverbial. It was above all manifest in the 
form and movement, the expression and the drapery of 
Greek sculpture. The best way to understand this was 
to place the Attic grave stelae, with their beautiful calm 
and reticence in grief, side by side with the monstrous 
horrors of the Campo Santo in Genoa. If omy a 
Zeppelin raid would reduce the latter to powder, the 
liuns would deserve the gratitude of the world. No more 
perfect example of Greek restraint in architectural orna- 
ment could be found than іп the north door of the 
Erectheum, which one could gaze on for hours with 
exquisite enjoyment. 

Lastly, to the conservatism which, whether prescribed 
by religion or а powerful publie sentiment was an influ- 
ence in all Greek art, they might refer in а large measure 
the supreme excellence of the Greeks. It was astonish- 
inz to mark in every department of art how restricted 
was the field in which they worked. There were but 
three styles in Greek architecture; the types of the figure 
in Greek sculpture were comparatively few: Greek 
drama was severely circumscribed in the source and 
character of its plots and by other restraining conditions; 
the groups and schemes of Greek vase painting could be 
easily classified. They had to conclude that these 
creations, which were the marvel of all time, did not 
соте bv the waving of the magician's wand. They were 
the fruits of hard incessant work by a succession of 
highlv-gifted artists whose energies were confined 10 
narrow spheres and exercised in a limited number of 
types, so that their artistic power was concentrated and 
not. dissipated. It did not follow that if Prussian archi- 
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tects or Prussian painters had worked under similar con- 
ditions the result would have been the same; but it did 
show that even to the highest artistic genius the world 
had ever seen or was likely to see, the palma was not 
sine pulvere. 

At the close, on the motion of Mr. William Kelly, 
A.R.S.A., seconded by Mr. Harry Townend, Professor 
Ilarrower was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 


MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 


Ix the course of a lecture on the above subject at 
Carpenters’ Hall last week, Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
F.S.A., besides showing many beautiful examples of both 
old and modern work, had some pertinent things to say 
about the future possibilities attending this branch of art. 
After remarking that there will be dozens of war monu- 
ments erected in and about churches, Mr. Weaver com- 
plained that hitherto the British public when it wanted 
such things has done one of three things: it went to the 
Army and Navy Stores, or (if a brass was requived) 1% 
went to one of the clerical tailors who have almost a 
complete control of brasses, or it went to the Euston 
Road. But some people were now beginning to realise a 
serious artist should do this work. Whether the artist 
should be a sculptor or architect depended upon whether 
the monument was to be sculptural or architectural. His 
personal predilection was in favour of going to an archi- 
tect, as the latter must consider the building as a whole, 
аз also the things to be put in that building. But the 
client should make sure he is going to the right artist and 
that the architect will have а sculptor to work with him 
who 15 thoroughly sympathetic. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 

Tug progress of the Liverpool Cathedral scheme during 
the war was outlined by the Bishop'(Dr. Chavasse) at 
the annual meeting of the General Conimittee held on 
Monday last at the Church House, there being a good 
attendance. The Bishop said that the course which the 
Executive Committee had decided upon, after much 
thought, was that of completing the shell of the choir 
and central space, to roof it in, and having made it 
weather-proof, to wait until the war was over. А sum 
of £8.000 had been subscribed by a number of generous 
Churchmen towards the £13,000 required for the pur- 
pose, and only a further £5,000 was required. 

The annual report stated that the period since the 
last meeting of the General Committee in July 1914 
had naturally been one of much anxiety to the Executive 
Committee, and the policy which should be adopted by 
them with regard to the building had called, from time 
to time, for grave consideration. In the first instance 
it was expected that there would be unemployment in 
the winter of 1914, and the duty of the committee was 
clearly to continue the works subject only to the under- 
standing. which was at once arrived at with the con- 
tractors, that every facility should be given to workmen 
of military age to enlist in His Majesty's Forces. In the 
spring of 1915 it became evident that the war would be 
prolonged, and that there was likely to be little un- 
employment. It also became clear that the demands 
of the war upon the financial resources of the nation 
would be sach as to necessitate the temporary abandon- 
ment of all but the most necessary work, and the reduc- 
tion of all other expenditure to a minimum. In these 
circumstances any public appeal for the funds needed to 
complete and open the first portion of the Cathedral would 
have been as improper as it would have been hopeless. 

The Executive Committee found themselves, how- 
ever, with certain obligations to various contractors, and 
with the building at such a stage that the total cessation 
of work upon it would have resulted in grave loss. They 
decided that it was their duty, if funds would permit, 
to protect the first portion of the building against the 
Weather by roofing in the transept and providing a tem- 


porary end; and that they should also take such steps 
as were possible to guard against loss in other directions. 
But if they could accomplish this, the work of finishing. 
the interior so as to render it fit for Divine service and, 
still more, the erection of any further portion of the 
building must submit to some inevitable delay. Several 
handsome donations had recently been received, for 
which the Executive Committee were specially. grateful. 
as they showed that in a time of peculiar difficulty, when 
the claims on the generosity of the public are so large, 
the diocese was determined that the first portion, now so 
near completion, of that splendid building should at 
any rate not lie open to the weather. According to the 
estimates before the committee an addition to their exist- 
ing funds of about. £5,000 would enable them to cover 
in the choir and first transept, and they looked forward 
with hope to securing this sum within the next few 
months. А further sum of £20,000 would be required 
to render the first portion of the building available for 
Divine service. | 

The statement of accounts showed that for general 
purposes the total contributions received up to now, and 


interest thereon, was £354,101 4s. 2d., and with 
£1,309 19s. Sd., representing unexpended balances 
of special funds transferred, made а total of 


£355,411 4s. 10d. Тһе total expenditure had been 
£398,983 8s. 9d., leaving a balance of £26,427 16s. 1d. 
Under special purposes the total contributions, less the 
unexpended balances of special funds transferred to 
general purposes, was £116,332 8s. 8d. The total ex- 
penditure was £54,752 1s. 9d., and there was a balance 
of £61,580 6s. 114. АП their investments were termin- 
able, and ма realise their face value except one of just 
under £2,000. With that one exception, the late depre- 
ciation caused by the war had not affected the securities 
of the Cathedral Committee. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION, 

Ar the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Clare Market, W.C., Mrs. Sidney Webb, D.Litt., has 
been giving, on the last four Mondays, lectures under 
the general heading of ‘' The Sphere of Vocational 
Organisation in the Control and Direction cf Industries 
and Services.” During the past generation there has 
been, as Mrs. Webb showed, a rise of professional 
organisation among brain-workers in their attempt to get 
control over their services. The whole of ancient civilisa- 
Hon was vocational in its method of government, and 
there is no sign of there having been associations of con- 
summers as We know them to-day. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the only organisation acting for the 
consumer Was the parish vestry. The craft guilds were all 
based on individual production and a conception of ex- 
clusiveness. In the nineteenth century it was assumed 
without discussion that such system was unprogressive 
and bad. The whole movement to sweep away the crafts 
was advocated as a step towards freedom, both of the 
consumer and of the producer. А characteristic of 
modern organisation is the number of bodies competing 
for the same individuals, which is quite unlike the 
medieval craft idea. 

The first body to be dealt with in detail by Mrs. 
Webb was that connected with medicine, and it contained 
many similarities to that concerned with architecture. 
The College of Physicians was established in London in 
1515. and was so exclusive that the numbers were kept 
very small. As а result the whole history of medical 
professional organisation. during the eighteenth century 
is one long encroachment on their privileges, and they 
deserved it fer being such snobs. In course of time there 
rose up a perfect welter of unqualified men who did not 
belong even to the Barber Surgeons or the Apothecaries’ 
Societies. At last the General Medical Act was passed 
and the General Medical Council established. The latter 
was started purely as a body to control the other examin- 
ing bodies and see that none fell below a certain standard 
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of efficiency. It has elaborated a system of ethics of 
great influence, and the secret of its power was that it 
could strike a man off the register, The British Medical 
Association was founded chietly by provincial doctors, 
and was unlike nearly all other professional organisations 
in that it had no system of examinations, nor did it ever 
aim at becoming the authority for regulating entry into 
the profession. Nor did it have a diploma, nor vet any 
legal department. 

In the fourth lecture. which was delivered on Monday 
last, Mrs. Webb dealt particularly with the present 
organisation of the engineering and architectural pro- 
fessions. She commenced by defining a profession as 
“© а vocation founded upon specialised educational train- 
ing, the purpose of which is to supply disinterested 
counsel and service to others for a direct and definite 
compensation, wholly apart from expectation of other 
business gain." А professional organisation, that is to 
say, is composed of inen who sell their faculties instead 
of making their livelihood out of selling the labour or 
commodities of other men. Such professional órganisa- 
tions were classified into four separate groups, each 
having certain charaeteristics in common. The first 
group is that of the learned professions: these are con- 
nected in their origin with the ecclesiastical system ; they 
are also distinguished by the fact of having all reached 
much the same state of development with what is in 
eflect а statutory register aud their own governing 
authorities. | | 

The second group includes engineers. architects, 
chemists, &c., and is derived from the manual crafts or 
arts. It is frequently difficult to distinguish between these 
groups and employers or manual working trade unions. 

In her third group Mrs. Webb included accountants, 
actuaries, bookkeepers, shorthand writers, secretaries, 
and journalists. The fourth group was made up of 
managerial organisations. 

The leading organisations to be derived from the 
crafts were, Mrs. Webb pointed out, those of the sur- 
veyors, engineers, and architects. They had all a common 
origin. Thus Sir Christopher Wren was “ His 
Majesty's Surveyor” as well as a great architect. Tn 
the eighteenth century one finds engineers and architects 
bound up together. Towards the end of that century 
they parted company and started independent bodies of 
their own. John Smeaton’s Club was, in 1771, the first 
ofits kind. Tt was founded as a result of the vast amount 
of private bill legislation, which gave engineers many 
occasions for coming into collision ав professional wit- 
nesses. In consequence they banded themselves to- 
gether so that they could work ‘f without jostling one 
another with rudeness too common in the unworthy part 
of the advocates of the law.’ In 1813 the first engineer- 
ng organisation was started in the Institute. of Civil 
Engineers, with Thomas Telford as President. For the 
first forty years it remained purely a scientific technical 
society, and did not bother about abstract professional 
questions. Its constitution shows a gradual broaden- 
ing; there are at the present day three classes of mem- 
bers—viz., members, associate members, and associates, 
with an outer circle of students. For a long time the 
Institute resisted the idea of examinations. In 1897 
ап examination system was started, though it is still 
said that you cannot become a member without first being 
apprenticed. | 

The Institute of Civil Engineers has now 10,000 
members, the Society of Mechanical Engineers (founded 
in 1847) 6,000 members, the Electrical Engineers (1871) 
7,000 members. There are, in additicn, the Institute of 
Naval Engineers, Mining Engineers, and a host of minor 
specialists. It is impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the Institute of Civil Engineers and the first 
trade union—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Besides this hierarchy of organisations you get others 
which eut across them, like the establishment of an 
Association of Consulting Engineers, which competes 
with contracting engineers and also salaried engineers ; 
this group is particularly flourishing in America, and it 
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is difficult to know whether the members are the last 
of a body that is dying out or the first of one coming in. 
Then the County and Municipal Engineers are n veiv 
powerful body, with considerable influence on legislation. 
The Society of Engineers is a small body and advocates 
registration. There has been a steady growth of the 
power of professional organisations of engineers, and tho 
effect. has been to standardise education and qualifieations. 
The registration movement has been opposed by the 
Iustitute of Civil Engineers, which, as the most aristo- 
cratic body, considers its own membership sufficient 
guarantee. The Institute of Civil Engineers has con- 
siderable influence on legislation and on appointments ; 
indeed, there has always been a running quarrel with the 
Government as to whether all suitable appointinents 
should not be controlled by the Institute. The Engincer- 
ing Standards Conunittee. (founded in 1901) is a very 
interesting. instance of the combination of the brain 
workers producing an article and the expert consumer 
who uses it in his business. 

The architectural profession started to organise later 
than the engineers. The Architects’ Club was esta- 
blished in 1791, and the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects іп 1834, the latter being granted a Royal Charter 
in 1837. From one point of view the Royal Institute 
possessed one defect when it started—a defect which 
lingered for a long time—in that it was very snobbish: 
it had a great desire to be well considered by the nobility 
and the great people of the world. It was laid down by 
the founders that none should join its ranks who were 
not gentlemen by education and social status. Their 
first president was Earl de Grey, an amateur, and he 
held office till 1859. It also had a conception that archi- 
tecture was an art and not a science; many members 
claimed it was an inspiration; the conception being that 
architecture was not for buildings of common use, like 
factories or railway stations, but should be limited to the 
palaces. - It was to be a genteel profession. That theory 
broke down. This was due to such diverse causes as the 
arrival of materials like concrete and steel, which re- 
quired technical knowledge. an ever-growing legislation, 
the general development of building and sanitation. The 
Roval Institute gradually grew in membership and ex- 
tended through the provinces and the Empire. But 
there was a dislike of examinations, and even of 
systematic education, for it was asked, “ How can anyone 
examine in art?’’ But in 1877 the principle of exami- 
nation for Associateship was accepted and enforced in 
1884. The examination was made compulsory on 
Associates in 1891; the Fellowship has depended on 
Associateship since 1909. 

It is interesting to note that there was never any great 
outbreak of other architectural - organisations. The 
Society of Architects was founded in 1884, and seems to 
be rather like the Society of Engineers—that is to say. 
it wants to make one profession of all architects. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects always objected to 
registration, thinking it was sufficient to be Fellow or 
Associate of their own body. This same attitude is to 
һе seen in almost all the other professions. The Royal 
Institute has taken a big step forward and very much 
increased its influence by including Licentiates in its 
ranks. But a hot controversy on the subject of regis- 
tration still goes on. And there have been in two sessions 
two opposing Bills—namely, that of the R.T. B. À., which 
confines registration to its own membership, and that of 
the Society of Architects, which seeks ап independent 
ecuncil representing all organisations and interests. Of 
course, said Mrs. Webb, registration of architects is an 
extremely difficult problem. 

In all professional organisations there has been an 
agitation among those in the outer circle for taking a 
full share in the government of their society. It was, 
said Mrs. Webb, a nice point whether a pure democracy 
was the right form of government for a body which has 
various grades of members. [n her opinion so far as an 
institution is a selentifie society ог an examining body, 
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it is best left in the hands of the highly qualified inner 
circle of members. 

'The lecturer then proceeded to deal with the other 
classes of professional bodies. In conclusion Mrs. Webb 
pointed out how the first thing to be noticed was that 
tiese organisations began nearly always by being con- 
cerned with the study of their special subject, and not 
with the improvement of the members. Therefore, they 
included not only the casual professional man, but also 
the amateur, and even the entrepreneur. Тһе subse- 
quent tendency lias been for the professional element 
to get stronger and stronger, and a great development 
of professional codes is seen. First come disputes as 
to grades of membership, then as to apprenticeship. 
Later comes the conflict between the fee-taking man 
and the salaried man: this latter becomes of very great 
importance when we come to à Government or other 
public department. If the question of registration 
arises, it is perhaps the greatest problem of all. There 
is naturally a very great distaste for it on the part of 
the most important organisations. But, to her mund, 
these aristocrats rather overrated the danger of registra- 
tion from their own point of view. Even if there is a 
statutory register for all, there will still be distinction 
in belonging to the premier body. It seems likely 
progress will be along the line of publie registration, 
and also in that of an increase in public influence, and 
responsibility of the higher grades of organisations. 
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(Тһе Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents.) 
A New Puzzle for Taxpayers. 

Sin,—Several of our members who have received а 
new form from the Income ‘Tax Surveyors relating 
to’ Excess Pronts are puzzled as to the proper means 
of dealing with them. | 

While all desire to. pay а proper contribution to the 
vountry’s need at this time, it is difficult for the un- 


initiated trader to know what to do, as if the fom is 


exactly followed some traders will apparently be paying 
away not only all their profits, but making contributions 
to revenue out of back years, while in other cases traders 
will be unfairly excused from paying any contributions 
at all. 

_ May I respectfully suggest that new and enlightening 
instructions should be promulgated for the use of the 
honest man unacquaimted with legal subtleties and statu- 
tory language, 

Will those troubled please write to the London Mer- 
сапе Chamber, of 44 Bedford Row, W.C., or call on 
ше. My Committee are desirous of elucidating the curious 
new tax papers wluch have been placed before them. 

_ Many persons are now wrestling with the latest of 
official conundrums, and the mutual comparison of ex- 
periences will be of assistance to them апа to this 
Association. 

If taxpayers ful up these forms without more know- 
ledge of their scope and use they may find themselves 
penalised, My Association can secure information which 
an individual cannot obtain from a Tax Office without 
disclosing his identity. | 

If my Committee of business men can be of service to 
Your readers, І shall be glad if they will communicate 
with yours, &c., ` 

E. Maun, 
secretary, London Mereantile Chamber. 


i Mr. Harry Epwin Riper, M.S.A., late of Hendon and 
"ternational Buildings, Kingsway, W.C., died on the 5th 
inst., and was buried yesterday (Thursday). 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Beaconsfield. —'' The Темв” p.h., High Street: altera- 
tions. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Chesterfield. —Works: extensions, for the Chesterfield 


Tube Company. 

DURHAM. 

Darlington.—Proposed open-air school. 

Lanchester.—Proposed Council school for 120 places. 
Essex. 

Braintree.—Chapel Hill Foundry: additions, for Messrs. 

Lake & Elliott. 
Ironworks: additions, for Messrs. Crittall & Co. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Tring.—-Picture Hall, Western Road, for Mr. P. J. 
Darvell. 
KENT. | 
Bromley.—Houses, Herbert Road. Mr. J. E. Tyler, 
architect. 


House, Howard Road. Mr. F. G. Crickett, architect. 

Maidstone..-The ‘‘Fisherman’s Arms” p.h., Stone 
Street: alterations, for Messrs. Mason & Co. 

Tonbridge.—The “ Royal Oak” Inn, Hayesden: altera- 
tions, for the Dartford Brewery Company. 

LANCASHIRE. 
lughton.—-Power house, Winifred Lane, for Mr, G. Steel. 
Workshop, Parr’s Lane, for Mr. D. Draper. 

Levenshulme.—Proposed В.С. Church and School, for 
St. Robert’s Mission. 

Tod morden.—Garage, near Calder Vale Mill, Cornholme, 
for Messrs. Crossley Greenwood & Son. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxford.—-Business premises, Queen Street: rebuilding, 
for Messrs. Freeman, Hardy & Willis. Mr. H. Quin- 
ton, architect, 22 George Street. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Leck.—The *' Wellington" Inn: alterations, for Messrs. 
Marston, Thompson & Evershed. 

Stufford.—Cottage homes, for В.С. (£2,500). 

Walsall.—Picture house, Bridge Street, for the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd. 

SURREY. 
Barnes. — Four houses, Vine Road, for Mr. E. Bates; also 
Four houses, Westwood Road. , 

Richmond-on-T hames.—Soldiers’ Home (£50,000). Mr. 
С. G. Scott, F. R.I. B. A., architect, 7 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London. 

WARWICKSHIBE. 
Birmingham.—Premises, Livery Street: alterations and 
extensions, for Messrs. Larkin & Sons. Mr. W. H. 
Ward, architect, 30 Paradise Street. 
Two Works. Messrs. Gibbings (of 33a Hammersmith 
Broadway, London) and Mr. A, E. McKewan, 
A. R.I.B. A. (of 95 Colmore Row), architects. 

Coventry.— Munitions factory, for Messrs. Hotchkiss et 

Cie. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Bradford.—Central Laundry, Valley Road, for the Cor- 

poration. 

Castleford.—Shop, Carlton Street: alterations, for the 
Castleford апа Allerton Mutual Industrial 
Society, Ltd. 

Motor Garage, Fryston, for th: Wheldale Coal Com- 
pany. 


WALES. 
Mold.— Cottage Hospital: extension. 
Porthca wl.—Proposed Fire Station. 
Nkewen.- -Drynma House: conversion into home for feeble- 
minded patients. for the Glamorganshire Poor Law 
Establishment Committee. 


SCOTLAND. 
Пее. Моћ, Gartlea Road: alterations, for Sir 
William Beardmore & Co., Ltd. 
Premises, Hogg Street, for the Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
li 4thven. Hospital : 
architect, 


additional ward. Mr. 


Dawson, 
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" You see, I look so solid, cold, and hard, 
. that the thought of wear occurs to nobody 
until I start to crack up and dust. Then it's 
bad for the health of the workmen. It's bad 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Monday, February 21. 

Royal Society of Arts: The last of three Fothergill Lectures 
on ‘‘ National and Historic Buildings in the War Zone: 
their Beauty and their Ruin,” by Rev. Dr. Herbert West, 
D.D., А.В.Г.В.А., at 4.30 Р.м. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XVIII on “ English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)— 
Famous Jacobean Mansions and Colleges," by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 

Tuesday, February 22. 

Institution of Civil Engineers: Paper entitled “Тһе Main 
Drainage of Cairo," by Mr. C. Carkeet James, M.Inst.C.E., 
at 5.30 P.M. 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on ‘‘ Some Future 
Possibilities in the Design of Instruments for Measuring 
Illumination,” at the House of the Royal Society of Arts, 
at 8 Р.М. қ 

Berks Archeological Society : Paper entitled “Тһе Excavation 
of the Episcopal Palace at. Sonning," by Mr. Harold Braks- 
pear, F.S.A., at Abbey Gate, Reading, at 2.30 р.м. 


Wednesday, February 23. 


Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture entitled ‘‘ The English Roof," by 

Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., at 7.45 P.M. 
Thursday, Februari 24. 

British Museum: University Extension lecture XIX. ion 
“Roman Architecture (B.C. 100-a.p. 300)—Tombs, Aque- 
ducts and Bridges," by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
at 4.50 P.M. 
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CIVIC ARTS. 
Ix the propaganda which has been taken up by the newly 
constituted Civic Arts Association it is already clear that 
the public needs to be informed of the distinction between 
Civic Arts and Civie Art, inasmuch as the latter term has 
already been appropriated as meaning one particular 
aspect of town-planning, the conception and the carrying 
into execution of schemes or designs for making a town 
beautiful.  Town-planning has caught the public fancy, 
and it is important that civic art should be recognised by 


the publie as an essential part of town-planning that is 


to be satisfactory in its operation. 

Town-planning may, quite easily, be prosecuted with 
an undue insistence upon its utilitarian aspect. Roads 
may be laid out with the single intention of providing, by 
their directness and their capacity, for the necessities of 
trafic not only first and foremost, but exclusive of all 
other considerations. But such town-planning falls far 
short of civic art, and hence fails in its potential bene- 
ficence to the commonweal. A well-planned town, to 
realise its full significance, must rot only provide the 
utmost of material convenience, but must be such a work 
ої art that its beauty also must be as completely achieved 
as the mind of its creator and the cireumstances to which 
he must conform will permit. 

Fortunately, in this country, town-planning, so far as 
it has proceeded, has not been monopolised by engineers, 
but there has been a general recognition, thanks to the 
various—shall we „dont Professor "Lethaby" S words and 
sav—'' groups of busybodies ’’ constituting the various 
Associations, Societies, or Institutes engaged in pressing 
tcwn-planning upon the public, a general recognition of 
the value of the ‘‘ amenities," or, in other words, the 
civic art of making a town pleasant and beautiful. 

The object of the Civic Arts Association, if we under- 
stand it rightly, соев bevond this, or at least Is distinct 
fro niit, in that the new lv formed body intends ‘‘ to sup- 
port all efforts to embellish our cities, towiis, and villages 
by the émployment of our artists and craftsmen.’ 

Tt is а happy inspiration for the new Association to 
focus the public attention for the time upon memorials, 
for there is no branch of art production in which the 
particular tenets of the ‘‘arts and crafts °’ movement 
can, in these days of machinery, be more appropriately 
exhibited. We do not want our war memorials turned out 
Бу the thousand, like 75 mm. shells, all alike to the exac- 
titude of extreme mathematical accuracy. Each 
memorial should be distinctly individual in character, 
each showing the impress of the personal feeling of its 
creator, whether artist or handicraftsman, but ‘best of 
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‚ all when the actual work of one combined artist-craftsman 


in conception and execution together. 

Such desiderata lead naturallv to the position taken 
by the Civic Arts Association “ to promote the utilisation, 
for civic. purposes, of the arts and crafts throughout the 
country " by urging the employment of the individual 
talent of the numerous students of art schools who have 
been trained in large measure at the expense of the 
nation as a recognition of the duty of the State to educate, 
but after their faculties, in many instances of no mean 
order, have been developed, have been allowed to drift, 
as flotsam and jetsam on the sea of commercialism, 
vaguely hoping for employment. 

The Civic Arts should form the field in which those 
who have proved themselves not only as successful in 
mature production of art, but as students in the schools, 
should find profitable employment and golden harvests, 
even though fhe field be divided into small holdings, 
which may suffice indeed for healthy and happy livelihood 
though not for the accumulation of wealth. 

For such employment to he successful heed must be 
taken of the wise advice of Professor Selwyn Image to 
make an endeavour ''to decentralise things, to restore 
not a little of that local work with its individual 
colour and interest, its personal characteristics, which 
for so manv a dav we have more апа more let go 
to our loss." Апа to assist the employment of. local 
talent, the restoration of local P “In every im- 
portant centre throughout the kingdom," ав Pro- 
fessor Image said, ''some consultative body might 
come, and ought to come, into existence, a small, care- 
fully selected, intelligent, representative bodv of wide 
svmpathies, beginning now at once to take matters into 
their most careful consideration from every! point of 
view, preparing themselves to discover and make use of 
that large amount of local artistic talent which does really 
exist, and alas! too often starves.’’ 

The value of such consultative bodies would be two- 
fold. It would be assurance to the publie that the un- 
known but able local artist or craftsman who 1$ to be 
entrusted with his first commission may safely be so 
entrusted, and it would give that reasonable guidance 
and restraint which the artist in the exuberance of his 
first enthusiasm would often need. 

War memorials mav very well serve as the first 
opportunity for the introduction of those principles which 
the Civic Arts Association sets forth as its objects, and 
there is room for the employment of many different 
crafts in such memorials, but once introduced, there is 
reasonable ground for hope and expectation that we 
should not stop there. The public would learn that, as 
Professor Lethaby said, < Art is many-sided and manr 
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fold; it is not only a question of high genius, that is 
only the crest of a great wave rising from gifted com- 
munities, and without the flood of common art vou cannot 
have the crest of gemus. This common art which is the 
thing of importance, as the other will form itself, 1s con- 
cerned with all the routine things of Ше.” 

We wonder how many of the general public ever 
realise that every chair and every table, every. spoon, 
and every fork that they use had its form and shape 
determined originally by someone's drawing or model. 
That in the orginal determination the conception was of 
someone Who either was or Was not an arust. That if 
they insisted upon it the form of every article of daily 
common use might be the coneeption of а trained and 
even talented artist. This is what is meant by °“ com- 
mon art,” or, as Mr. George Clausen put it, © domestic 
art." 

The publie still requires educating up to the compre- 
hension of the fact that Art is not merely a matter of oil 
paintings and marble statues, of picture galleries and 
museums, but enters, or should enter. into every detail 
of the Ше of everyone. War memorials шах be made a 
step towards this comprehension, but: the Civie Arts 
Association, if it is to fulfil the function for which it has 
the opportunity, must see to it that it is only the first 
step. 

Earl Beauchamp, at the Mansion House meeting. 
stated that the new orgarisation “° co-ordinated societies 
Which existed already.” But the tenets of the °“ arts and 
crafts ” movement, which we have seid cau be appro- 
priatelv exhibited in war memorials, must be relaxed И 
the new Association is to win from the public the right 
appreciation. of and demand for common or domestic 
art. It is useless in these davs to fight against the 
operations cf machinery and the artist who is to influ- 
ence the form of the a: icles of daily common use must 
learn to design beautiful things that can be produced in 
their thousands by machinery, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE are asked to announce that the general meetings of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will in future 
be held at 4 P.M., instead of 3 P.M., as announced in the 
'* Kalendar °’ and other publications of the Institute. 


It is quite clear from the reply made bv Mr. Asquith 
to the deputation organised bv the National Art. Collec- 
tions Fund and the Museums Association that the object 
of the Government in closing museums is fleabite economy 
and not the safety of invaluable treasures. Museums, in 
fact, in the opinion. of our present Government, are 
amusements and luxuries, not necessary means of educa- 
tion. Their closing will not affect so many votes as the 
shutting-up of picture palaces and theatres, and the public 
resentment may be lessened by allowing the ‘* more 
popular parts” of the Natural History Museum, абе 
National Galery, and the Victoria and Albert Museuro 
to remain open. Which is just the policy one might 
expect from a clever Parliamentarian who means to rec 
his fullest ability to the all-important consideration of 
keeping his job. 


We have always, in “ The Architect," regarded ihe 
resuscitation and development of an efficient svstem of 
canal transport as of high importance to the buildin 
trade, and we. therefore, welcome the report in 
the * Birmingham Daily Post ’’ of the meeting of tlic 
Birmingham Buginess Club, which pledged its support 
tc the Waterways Board's scheme for the developer: сі 
our canal system, Тһе Lord Mayor (Alderman Neville 
Chamberlain) presided over a large gathering assempled to 
hear a lecture on canal development by Mr. Frank Impey, 
Secretary to the Board. | 

The Lord Мауог said for a good number of vears he 
had taken a great interest in the subject of canal trans- 
port, and, with Mr. Impey, had carried on an active 


campaign, not only in Birmingham, but also in other 
parts ой the country, for which he thought he шш 
claim а fair measure of success. They had been fortunate 
ш securing the support and sympathy of the Birmingham 
City Council. That. body backed their. general proposi- 
tion as to the development of waterways, and had also 
accepted the principle of local contribution. Further, 
that principle had been accepted by the municipal corpora- 
uons and many other bodies in different parts of the 
country. И we had only had a man at the Board of 
Trade with a little strength of character and а little 
imagination to see what night come іп the future. he 
thought they might have got a good deal further than 
they had done. 1However, he felt encouraged by the pro- 
gress they had made, and he believed if the war had not 
intervened, they might have got within sight, at any rate. 
of the beginning of their objects. Since the war began 
they had recognised they must lay their project aside 
fora time. But it was only for atime. They were await- 
Ing their opportunity, and when the war was over, aud 
и was possible once more to turn their thoughts to 
commercial and other operations of peace, they would 
be fortified with a great mass of new ammunition in the 
shape of arguments derived from the progress of events 
during the war. Since the war began we had seen the 
railways of the country absolutely congested. Ever since 
the start of the war they had been totally inadequate to 
carey all the material required to be carried, and if only 
we had had the improved waterways the association had 
been advocating, if we had been able to run 100-ton 
barges on the principal waterways, we should have 
avoided, to a considerable extent, the difficulties so many 
traders and manufacturers had experienced. Although 
a good part of her northern canal systern was in enemy 
hands, France had made great use of her waterways. He 
ventured, too, to sav that the success of our enemies in 
turning out munitions Was largely due to the fact that in 
the past they had spent millions of money upon the 
development of them inland waterways. Their most 
famous canal had proved an admirable cruising ground 
for their fleet. We had never anticipated we should 
require a canal in this country for this purpose, and our 
experience, so far, had shown that such a provision was 
not necessary for us. But the whole course of events 
during the war had justified the arguments the Water- 
Ways Association put before the country, as to the value 
of inland waterways. 


There were some few points of importance in the 
discussion on. British forestrv at the annual meeting of 
the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. The Society 
has for over tifty years preached the gospel of afforesta- 
tion, but it has needed the present war to enforce the 
lesson of its importance. One point put forward by 
Мг. J. D. Sutherland, of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, was the necessity for paying attention to the 
grading of home-grown timber. From the point of view 
of the building trade, this is of prime importance. No 
profitable forestry can afford to neglect this consideration. 
Mr. А. D. Richardson made the point that if forestry 
1$ to make any progress at all in this country it must 
be started with fast-growing trees, as an example of 
which а previous speaker instanced the black Italian 
poplar. Pit-props and wood-pulp provided a sphere for 
the use of such quick-grown timber. Mention was made 
of the desirability of applying compulsion to owners of 
woodlands in the direction of replanting, but it was urged, 
and rightly, that such compulsion must be accompanied 
bv the example of the Government in practising 
afforestation. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries Jast 
week an interesting paper was read by the Rev. Н. +. 
Westlake on a recent examination of the shrine of St. 
Edward at Westminster Abbey. He said that certain 
measures necessary for the protection of the shrine ІП 
these troublous days had required the ternporary remova 
of the wooden superstructure, exposing to view the 
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cavity in which rests the coffin of the saint. Mickle- 
thwaite said that the shrine was destroyed by 
Henry VIIL., but Sir Gilbert Scott was of opinion that 
the marble superstructure was taken down only far 
enough to allow of the removal of the body, and he (the 
speaker) was inclined to think that Scott Was correct. 
Yeckenham, in his brief tenure of the revived abbacy of 
Westminster, seems to have replaced the body and set 
about the restoration of the shrine, the work occupying 
only twenty-two months and being hastily done. A photo- 
graph was shown on the sereen, and the author pointed 
out that the walls of the interior cavity were rough and 
uncut, and the cavity was exactly filled by the chest, 
which was made by order of James IL. to contain. the 
coffin. It would be seen that five iron clamps with hinged 
joints passed round the chest, two additional clamps were 
at the head. and foot, and two bars of iron crossed the 
chest and were set in lead beds in the masonry, for the 
purpose, perhaps, of confining the chest to its place. 
although they might have served the purpose of tie-rods. 
Two curious movable stones would be noticed in the 
frieze of the shrine. Mans theories had been put for- 
ward to explain them, but they still remained a puzzle. 
and he could onlv suggest tnat thev were made so that 
cbjeets brought by worshippers could be held in contact 
with the saint's coffin. To this day a candle held at one 
side of tlie shrine showed a thin ray of light above the 


coffin head. 


The Bishop of Manchester, in his “ Diocesan Magg- 
“пе,” calls attention to the importance of the valuation 
of church and schoolroom sites by the valuers under the 
Тапа Valuation Act. “I have been told on good 
authority that other denominations are examining these 
valuations very scrupulously. There is some reason to 
fear that Churchmen are not taking equal pains. It 
must not be supposed, for instance, that under-valuation 
15 a gain. It is true that in case of taxation of land 
values, if such sites are taxed at all, the lower the amount 
ihat we had to pav, the better most of us would be 
pleased. But there is another side to the picture. In 
case of sale there would be heavy increment duty. What 
16 even more to be feared is the possibility of compulsory 
sale for civic or other improvements. In the case of such 
sales, the fact that we had accepted a low valuation 
without demur might involve us in serious loss. What 
we should aim at, not onlv in our own interests, but 
as good citizens, is a fair valuation, with respect to which 
expert advice ought to be obtained. There is time to 
obtain such valuations now. But unless objection is 
made before the end of the war the Government valua- 
tion becomes fixed automatically in the course of a very 
few weeks after the war is over.” l 


_ We think the Aberdeen Town Council have acted 
wisely in deciding against the proposition to abolish the 
office of City Architect and to hand over the duties of 
that gentleman to the Burgh Surveyor’s Department. 
A borough surveyor has quite enough to do in his own 
sphere, and his attainments are usually suited for his 
particular province, and not for the proper conduct of 
architecture, so that an attempt to load him with the 
duties of an architect usually means the employment of 
one or more lightly paid and irresponsible assistants of 
only moderate architectural ability as an appanage of a 


department whose proper functions are of quite a 
different order. 


In an address to the Scottish Feclesiological Society 
on " Edinburgh Castle and its Religious Houses,’ Mr. 
W. Moir Bryce, F.S.A., told his audience that the 
ancient and picturesque Castle of Edinburgh still formed 
the most outstanding fortress in the United Kingdom. 
It had been so intimately interwoven with the progress 
of the country that it had dominated the whole history of 
Scotland for а period of nearly a thousand vears. Owing 
to the less of their ancient. Records the actual history of 
Scotland might be said to commence with the reign of 
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Maleokn Canmore and of his saintly Queen Margaret. 
Her name had been closely associated with the Castle, and 
it Was surprising that, notwithstanding the tempests of 
shot and shell and other misfortunes that had so often 
overwhelmed all its buildings, there should still remain 
to them an echo of her pious personality in the little 
chapel which she founded, and in which she worshipped, 
more thar eight centuries ago. Of this building Mr. 
Moir Brvee gave an interesting historical sketch, illus- 
trated by lantern views. Her son, King David L, who 
ascended the throne іп 1124, established a colony of 
Augustine. canons-regular in the Castle, but after a 
residence of two or three vears there the inconvenience 
of its situation as the site of a convent became apparent, 
and it was then that the King fixed upon the present 
position for his new Abbey of Tlolvrood, There must 
have been a church utilised by them, because they found 
the Bishop of St. Andrews confirming, in 1130, a grant 
by the King to the church of the Castle. In March 1314 
the Castle was captured by Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
who. with а view of providing no possible cover for the 
English invader, levelled every building on the Castle 
Rock to the ground, with the exception of St. Margaret's 
Chapel. In 1335 there is mention of St. Margaret’s 
Chapel in connection with a visit King Edward ILL. paid 
to Edinburgh, and in the contemporaneous English 
accounts reference is also made to the ruins of the large 
church for the use of the gurrison—probably that used 
by the canons brought by David П. in the early years of 
the twelfth century. И was partially reconstructed in 
1335 by the English, who utilised it as а granary, and 
there were several notices of its reconstruction or repair 
in Seottish records under the name of the church of St. 
Marv. И stood on the north side of the Palace Square, 
and in the middle of the eighteenth century it was men- 
tioned by Maitland as having been converted into an 
armoury and gun store. А new building on its site was. 
erected about the vear 1850 to provide additional barrack- 
room accommodation. In 1366 there was a notice in the 
Exchequer Rolls of a payment of a stipend of £10 to 
the chaplain of the church of St. Mary, and in 1389 one 
of £8 was granted by Robert 11. to the chaplain in St. 
Margaret's Chapel; but in the following year this latter 
sum was transferred to the chaplain of St. Mary's, whose 
annuity of £10 was suppressed, although he was, never- 
theless. taken bound to ofliciate at St. Margaret's Chapel 
on all necessary occasions, The stipend was afterwards 
raised to £10, a fairly liberal sum in those days, and in 
the Register of the Privy Seal the appointinent of the 
successive chaplains is duly recorded down to 1566, 
when the ofice was held by Gerome Bowve, designated 
as Master of His Majesty's (i.e. Darnley s) wine-cellar. 
Down to the death of James У.. as they learned from 
the extant fragments of the Treasurer’s accounts, № was 
the practice of the Sovereigns of Scotland to be present 
in person in St. Margaret's Chapel оп the occasion of 
the annual festival of the saintly Queen. In the latter 
part of his address Mr. Moir Bryce. gave а graphic 
account of the military history of the Castle and its suc- 
cessive alterations and rebuildings, illustrating his re- 
marks with views of old maps and charts, and with 
photographs of portions of the Castle brought to light by 
recent excavations. Speaking of the place of execution 
on the Castle Hill, he said that it was probably covered 
bv the second from the east of the towers that now line 
the south side of the Esplanade, lle suggested that 
some memorial plate should be attached to this tower to 
recall the scene of the tragedies which took place there. 
Іп 1681 the Castle Hill was finally abolished by the 
Crown as a place of public execution. 


Tue King has approved the appointment of Sir E. 
Vincent Evans to be the chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire, т 
succession to the late Sir John Rhys, and of Colonel J. A. 
Bradney to be a member of the Commission in the place of 
Sir Vincent Evans. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH IN MALTA. 
Оов illustration shows the interior of Mr. Philip J. 
Marvin's fine design for a church in Malta, of which the 
exterior view appeared in “The Architect” of 
November 6, 1914. 

The design is from sketches made some vears ago, 
when it was proposed by the Admiralty to build a church 
at Malta. 

The seating was required for about 1,200, and the 
plan consists of nave, transepts, chancel, aisles, chapel, 
baptistrv, and vestries, the total length being 250 feet, 
the width across the transepts 160 feet, and across the 
aisles 60 feet, the large dome being 60 feet diameter. 

The materials used would have been local stone, 
which is quarried and worked very cheaply іп Malta, 
and the domes would have been constructed of reinforced 
concrete. 

The drawing now reproduced was hung in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of last year. 


COUNTRY HOUSE FOR U.S.A. 
Tiris house is planned by the architects, Messrs. Povnter 
& Wenyon, to suit a site in the Eastern States of the 
U.S.A., on sloping ground facing south-west, and over- 
looking a broad well-watered valley, with mountains 
visible in the far distance. The building is to be faced 
with thin red bricks, of the current American size—- 
which is the same as that of the bricks used here in the 
eighteenth century—and is designed to be in harmony 
with the American Colonial style, in which the propor- 
tions of the orders—modified by the use of wood—are 
slenderer than those usual in this country at the corre- 
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sponding period. Аз will be seen from the perspective 
view and small plan accompanying it, the house is рго- 
vided with ample porticos on the east and west sides, 
as well as the main portico on the south or garden 
front. The principal rooms on the entrance floor, which 
include—besides the staircase hall and a long corridor 
or gallery—a hall two storevs high, about 90 feet by 
3.) feet, a drawing-room, and large library connected 
by a square salon and a dining-room, are all connected 
bv wide sliding doors, so that they can, on occasion, be 
‘hrown into one suite. There is also a large study for 
the master of the house, well isolated fromm the other 
rooms, and with a separate entrance from the outside. 
‘The basement, which, owing to the rapid fall of the land. 
is above ground on the south and west sides, is planned 
to contain a billiard room, gymnasium, and swimming 
bath, as well as the usual offices. There are two storeys 
of bedrooms. 

The slope of the site admits of the laving-out of 
terraced gardens, with their lines arranged in harmony 
with the main axial lines of the building. 

With regard to the interior, the endeavour of the 
g nm addition LO the stateliness 
demanded bv a house on a large scale, a combination cf 
whatever is best as regards comfort and convenience that 
can be found in English and North American house plan- 
ning. 

The drawing reproduced was exhibited at the Royal 
Academv last year. 


designers has been to give, 


HOUSES AT HAMPSTEAD. 


ТнЕЗЕ houses in Frognal Lane and Greenaway Gardens, 
Hampstead, have been erected in 1913 to 1915 by Mr. 
cy ҮҰ; Hai. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—VII. 


By CHARLES T. RUTHEN, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


THE town of Menaggio with its 1,800 inhabitants, com- 
mands a fine view of a portion of the Lake of Como and of 
Bellagio, the favourite haunt of the tourist. The penin- 
sula of Serbeiioui, upon which stands Bellagio shining 
brightly in the sunlight, separates the Lake of Como from 
the Lago di Lecco, and at the Punta di Bellagio the south- 
west and south-east arms of the lake are joined. 
Immediately opposite to the left of Bellagio stands the 
small town of Varenna, snugly ensconced beneath the 
shadow of the hill. On the lake to the south stands а 
picturesque villa known as the Villa Mylius, and to the 


BELLAGIO, LAKE OF COMO. 


right from Porlezza, Loveno sopra Menaggio is ascended, 
and near the church is situate the Villa Vigoni, also the 
Villa Massimo d'Azeglio and the Villa Garovaglio. 

From here, after passing through Broglia to 
Acquaséria, the Cima la Grona may be ascended, and 
from a height of about 5,700 feet a magnificent view of 
the Lake of Como and the eastern arm of the Lake of 
Lugano is obtained. 

There is at Cremia a very fine church. San Michele. 
with an altar-piece by Paolo Veronese. Ап old church, 
San Vito, to the north of Cremia, contains a fine Madonna 
and Angels Бу Borgognone. Menaggio is a pretty little 
place principally consisting of numerous hotels with 
accommodation for the large number of visitors residing 
there during the holiday seasons, more especially during 
normal times. | 

Menaggio has also a large silk factory. 

After the beautiful scenery round about. Lugano and 
its lake it is exceedingly difficult. to find. words to 
adequatelv express the beauties of the Lake of Como. 
Wherever one turns there is beauty. Nature іп her 
caprices appears to have been most kind; there 18 beauty 
in outlines, іп atmospheric. effects and in the gorgeous 
colour effects. Words are incapable of expressing the 
wonderful scenic and artistic beauties and interests in this 
most favoured province of Italy. 

Apart from its exceeding beauty of situation, there is 
nothing of great interest to detain the traveller in 
Menaggio. The old Castle of Menaggio, of which very 
little remains, was in its time a famous fortress. of 
great Importance and strength. Continuing the study 
of the Lake of Como, it 18 considered by many whose 
opinions are of value, that this lake, known by the 
Italians as Lago di Como, is the most beautiful of all 


Italian lakes. As with the Lake of Lugano, but to a 
considerably larger degree, numerous villages and ex- 
ceedingly fine villas (some of considerable size) of the 
Milanese aristocracy are scattered about its banks. 
These villas are surrounded by the most beautiful of 
flower gardens and vineyards. 

The mountains round about the lake rise to a maxi- 
mum height of about 8.500 feet, and add a sublime 
grandeur to the whole situation. 

This lake is from the city of Como to the northern 
extremity about thirty miles long, and its greatest width 
between Menagzio and Varenna is nearly two and a half 
miles. Its total superficial area is about sixty miles. 

In a corner of the lake, as in the case: of the Lake 
of Lugano, a couple of dangerous-looking torpedo-boats 
are kept, to give chase to the smugglers who carry on 
a very lucrative trade on this lake. The close proximity 
of tlie Swiss frontier renders the running of small cargoes 
of contraband goods comparatively easy work. 

The taxing of the many articles necessary for daily 
consumption, as Well as luxuries, has set up a condition 
of things here worthy of the serious consideration of the 
advocates of systems of protection for our own country. 

Although this very profitable business is apparently 
carried. on under nearly approaching ideal conditions, 
vet the ill-gotten gains of those who carry on the trade 
are Immediately squandered in the wine shops and other 
places perhaps worse, and the members of the com- 
munity carrying on this trade are, by sheer force с! 
up-bringing, and by the very nature of their calling. 
not by anv means desirable citizens. 

On the west bank of the lake south of Menaggio are 
Cernobbio, a fairly large village surrounded by a number 
of palatial residences, and а number of smaller places 
with villas and their. beautiful richly coloured lake gar- 
dens and terraces enclosed by fine balustraded walls, 


ON THE LAKE OF COMO. 


rising perpendicularly out of the waters of the lake, 
ornamented with fine statuary at intervals—Argegno 
and then the Punta d’Avedo, projecting far into the lake 
between Campo апа Lenno, upon which promontory 
stands the Villa Arconati, gleaming brightly in the 
pitiless sun which beats upon it. 


// 
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Passing Lunno lying in the little bay, Tremezzo, the 
capital of Tremezzina, the garden of Lombardy, 1s 
reached, lying at the foot of Monte di Tremezzo, with its 
beautiful gardens on the lower slopes of the hills and 
with the surrounding country rich in olive gardens and 
vineyards. | 

This part is notoriously fertile; lemons and вепи- 
tiopical fruits grow abundantly here. 

From Tremezzo a glorious avenue of trees joins up 
with Cadenabbia, passing the famous and wonderful Villa 
Carlotta, surrounded by its magnificent woods and per- 
fect gardens. This villa is undoubtedly one of the sights 
of the Lake of Como, and all travellers visiting this 
district are expected on no account to miss visiting this 
world-renowned mansion. 

Small rowing boats are to be hired at Menaggio, and 
this is a very enjoyable mode of visiting this particular 
beauty spot on the lake. 

The Villa Carlotta, which is purely Italian in 
character, became the property of Princess Albert of 
Prussia, to whom it was sold by the widow of Count 
Sommariva. The name was then changed from Villa 
Clerici to Villa Carlotta, and it afterwards became the 
property of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. . 

The entrance to the villa through a fine pair of 
wrought-iron gates and two flights of wide noble steps is 
very impressive, framed as it is with prolific growth of 
roses and climbing plants. The gardens are specially 
unique in character, containing trees of almost every 
variety and of almost every country, and even grasses 
from all parts of the world, from the thick bristlv 
Japanese to the fine silky English grass, azaleas of all 


colours, lilies, geraniums, and masses of roses of every 


conceivable kind, qualitv and hue. 


CLOUDS PASSING THROUGH THE VALLEY BELOW 
GENEROSO, WITH SNOW-CLAD PEAKS IN DISTANCE. 


One of the illustrations provides a faint idea of perhaps 
the most wonderful growth, in one of the shady dells or 
ravines ‘in this beautiful garden; quite tropical in 
character and might almost be a little piece from the 
heart of an African jungle. The song of the birds, added 


to the scented air, completes the most harmonious 
setting of this delightful residence. 

A fountain flinging its waters in a feathery mist high 
into the fragrant air adds to the perfection of the whole 
scheme. Near the entrance stands a white marble chapel 
which was, however, not sold with the villa to the 
Princess Albert of Prussia. The interior of the chapel 
contains good pieces of sculpture and in the vaults 
beneath rest the remains of the members of the Som- 
mariva family. 

The interior of the villa is well worth careful 
inspection, and contains amongst other valuable works 


LAKE OF LUGANO FROM SUMMIT OF GENEROSO, SHOWING 
LAST REMNANTS OF DISAPPEARING CLOUDS. 


the original sculpture group of Cupid and Psyche by 
Canova. 

There 18 very fine frieze by Thorwaldsen 
round the four walls of the saioon, executed to the order 
of Napoleon Г., and representing Alexander the Great 
entering Babylon in 323 в.с. The frieze is executed in 
marble, and £14,000 was paid for it by the former owner 
of the villa in 1898. 

Other sculpture includes Mary Magdalen and Venus 
by Canova. The billiard room has also a very fine frieze 
in marbie by Thorwaldsen. 

The Villa Carlotta stands upon the west bank of the 
[aco di Como, close to Cadenabbia. and was built bv 
Giorgio Clerici in. 1747, and became the property of 
Princess Albert of Prussia in 1843, after whose daughter 
Charlotte (Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen) it is now named. 

The climatic conditions in this part are such that 
oranges and lemons are grown in the gardens, as well as 
cacti and Australian ferns. 

Cadenabbia is a small place about two miles to the 
south of Menaggio, situate in one of the most sheltered 
positions on the Lake of Como. Numerous picturesque 
villas are dotted about the vicinity. The Madonna di San 
Martino, a little church, stands upon the hill half-way 
up the rock of Il Sasso, which rises 2,790 feet high 
behind Cadenabbia. "The Monte Crocione, from the top 
of which a magnificent view is obtained, rises 5,345 feet 
high to the west, and a fine view of the Alps of Valais 


also a 
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is obtained from the summit of Monte Galbiga, 5,567 feet 
in height. 

Passing Menaggio on the west bank, from which may 
be reached the little bay of Nobiallo (the station for the 
torpedo-boats before referred to), the village of Nobiallo 
is worth a visit, a short walk bringing one to a small 
piazza surrounded by stately cypress trees of great girth 
and height, and here stands a quaint little church, Santa 
Maria della Pace. 

After passing Acquaséria and Donga, the birthplace of 
Cardinal Michele Ricci, Gravedóna is reached at the 
mouth of the gorge of Liro. 

A magnificent residence, the Palazzo del Pero, is 
situate here, one of the many palatial erections with which 


——M — 
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these parts abound. This Palazzo was erected in 1586 
by Pellegrino Tibaldi, and is a roomy extensive building 
with four towers. 

Next to the ancient church of San Vincenzo, the 
crypt of which is the only remnant of the original church 
said to date from the fifth century, stands the Baptistery 
of Santa Maria del Tiglio, a twelfth century structure with 
its campanile. 

These before-mentioned two edifices are small but very 
famous, and stand upon the grassy plateau on the very 
edge of the lake. This town is of very ancient origin, 
and was the capital of the Republic of the Tre Pievi, and 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries held an important 
position. Its castle was of great strength and dominated 
the bay and the town. 

The Palazzo del Pero, before mentioned, is a vast 
place. and was built for Cardinal Gallio, and is seen for 
many miles distant. It is supported by high buttresses 
rising directly out of the waters of the lake, and is 
altogether .a fine architectural pile, with its magsive 
square towers and noble proportions. On the opposite 
shores of the lake stands Cólico, containing no points 
of special interest to detain the traveller; in fact, the 
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is a dull dreary place as quickly as possible. It lies 
near the mouth of the Adda. 

This river enters the Lake of Como at the upper 
extremity, forming a large delta by its deposits, which 
separate the Lugo di Méxzola (at one tune the north 
bank of the Lake of Como) from the Lake of Como, 
and makes its exit. from the lake at Lecco or near there. 

The Adda abounds in splendid trout. and is a fast 
flowing stream. Commencing at Cólico the eastern 
shores of the lake are skirted, and soon Piona with its 
little bay, called the Laghetto di Piona, separated by the 
Lago di Piona promontory, is reached. 

I! Chiostro di Piona, an interesting old cloister, quite 
a picturesque structure, is tucked away in this quiet little 
spot, and is of exceptional interest to the architectural 
student. 

Olgiasca and Dorio, places of no especial interest 
аге passed, and then Corenno with its. ruined castle is 
worth a little attention and exploring, quite apart from 
the special glories of its suroundings. 

To the south stands Bellano, a little place carrying 
on quite a considerable trade, and having a number 
of large silk factories. Bellano stands at the entrance 
of the Val Sdssina, a broad valley lying at the base of 
the Grigna chain, and watered by the Pioverna. The 
lords of Bellano in the fourteenth century were the 
Visconti of Milan. | 

Varenna, further south, is in a superior position, as it 
faces south. and has the benefit of the sun's rays all 
dav long during most of the year. It is situate at the 
mouth of the Valle d'Esino, and is literally surrounded 
by the most beautiful of gardens, such as are only seen 


SOLITA SERBELLONI, BELLAGIO (LOOKING UP) 
LAKE OF COMO 


in these lake-side districts, and has in addition a ae 
ficent view of the lake and of Bellagio on the oppo? 


desire on the part of the visitor is to get out of what : bank. 
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There are many black marble quarries at Varenna 
and numerous stately mountains in the vicinity includ- 
ing Monte Grigna Settentrionale, about 7,900 feet high, 
quite tempting to the traveller anxious to climb such 
wonderful heights. 

A lonely tower stands upon the richly wooded hill, 
underneath which snugly rests the town, this tower 
being the only remaining relic of a castle of great his- 
torical interest. | | 

A little further south the Lago di Lecco is entered, 
being the south-east arm of the Lake of Como. This 
portion of the lake being exceedingly deep (maximum 
depth 1,345 feet) and narrow, inundations are not 
uncommon. 

This arm of the lake 1s not much visited because of 
the turbulent state of the waters rendering the trip in 
a small boat uncomfortable; but, although the scenery 

is fine, there is not anything of very particular interest 
to call for the neglect of the south-west arm of the Lake 
of Como, when time 1s limited. 

There are, as before, numerous fine villas on its banks, 
and at the Punta di Bellagio stands on one of the most 
delightful sites in upper Italy the small town of Bellagio, 
with some 1,100 inhabitants. This place is seen from 
almost any point on the main area of the lake, rising out 
of the waters almost perpendicularly, with its thickly 
wooded banks surmounted bv the Villa Serbelloni, sur- 


` CORSO VITTORIO EMANUEL, BELLAGIO, LAKE OF COMO. 


rounded by its park containing very old and stately 
palms. 

Bellagio is a pretty little town crowded with quaint 
narrow winding streets full of picturesque architectural 
morsels. 

. The east bank of the lake is traversed quickly, pass- 
Ing artistic villas standing out clearly upon the banks 
above the rocky creeks and clear deep waters of the lake. 
Perhaps next to the Palazzo Gallio the Villa Pliniana 
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should certainly be visited before bidding adieu to this 
marvellous lake. 

This is an immense structure of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions and historical interest. Situated at 
the base of the great mountains which over-shadow it 
in the Bay of Molina, it was erected by Count Anguissola 
in 1570. This villa derives its name from a spring hav- 
ing the peculiar character of changing its level every 
day. 

The tour of this lake is so full of items of great 
interest that it is exceedingly difficult for even a por- 
tion of such to be retained in one's mind, excepting as 


TROPICAL SCENE FROM GARDEN OF VILLA CARLOTTA, 
LAKE OF COMO. 


a hazy recollection. The crowding together in such a 
comparatively small area and within such а small 
compass of time of such scenes of picturelike towns, 
luxuriant gardens, giant mountains with their snow-clad 
peaks, feathery waterfalls, roaring gorges, with the 
sprinkling of palatial mansions, looking in the distance 
like unreal little painted houses, leaves a memory which, 
although at times very hazy and indistinct, yet 18 
impressively lasting. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., F.R.I.B.A,, lectured 
on Wednesday last at the Ashmolean before the Oxford 
Architectural Society оп ‘‘ Atavism in Architecture.” 

Tue Royal Academy of Arts give notice that the Presi- 
tent and Council will elect one ‘‘Cooke’’ annuitant. 
Applicants for the annuity, which is of the value of £35, 
must be painters in oil or water colour, not less than sixty 
years bf age, and in distress from age, sickness, or some 
other cause. Forms of application can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. 
They must be filled in and returned on or before March 4. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 

Tue British Industries Fair will be held in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W., 
from February 21 to March 3, and, in order to avoid 
interference with the production of munitions of war, 
exhibits at this year's Fair have been carefully limited 
to the following trades: Printing and stationery ; china, 
earthenware, and glass; fancy goods; and toys. Exhibi- 
tors have been obliged to obtain permission to exhibit 
from any Government Departments with which thev 
have contracts. 

About 100,000 invitations to the Fair have been 
issued by the Board of Trade to wholesale buyers in this 
country and abroad. Of these over 20,000 were sent out 
to oversea firms some time ago, and further invitations 
were distrrbuted by British Consuls and Trade Commis- 
sioners. Wholesale buvers in the trades in question who 
have not received invitations should apply to the Board 
of Trade, British Industries Fair, 32 Cheapside, London, 
E.C. 

The Fair this year is being held at South Kensington 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the greater part of 
the ground floor of which has been temporarily cleared 
of its permanent collection, and is now occupied by the 
stands of the exhibitors. 

Successful as last vear's Fair was from the point of 
view of exhibitors and buyers alike, this year's Fair 
promises to be equally successful, inasmuch as the trades 
included are very well represented. It is anticipated 
that one of the most interesung and useful features of 
the Fair will be the inclusion among the exhibits of ex- 
cellent specimens of articles resembling those which the 
Germans used to supply in large quantities, both to this 
country and oversea markets. Notwithstanding the great 
demand on many works for the manufacture of munitions, 
it 13 very satisfactory to note that manufacturers as a 
whole are keenly alert to the extensive markets open to 
them, providing the necessary attention is paid to the 
question of cheapness, design, colour, utility, and so 
forth. "There is plenty of evidence that, in spite of the 
fact that most works are now running at full pressure, 
manufacturers are not letting the grass grow under their 
feet, and plans are being laid with enterprise and dis- 
cretion to extend their business on the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Arrangements similar to last year's are being made 
for the assistance of buvers. Interpreters will be pro- 
vided, there will be Board of Trade offices in the different 
sections at which trade inquiries can be made, special 
provision has been made for writing and reading pur- 
poses, a large smoking-room апа lounge has been 
erected in the quadrangle, and the catering 1s under the 
management of a well-known firm, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
On Thursday, the 3rd inst., the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association met in the lecture hall of the College 
of Art, when a lecture was delivered by Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., on “А Recent Visit to New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands." Mr. T. F. Mac- 
lennan, A.R.I.B.A., president, occupied the chair, and 
there was a large gathering. 

The subjects dealt with by Mr, Oldrieve and the 
views shown related principally to the architecture typical 
of the places visited, and only to what was particularlv 
beautiful or phenomenal in nature. The architecture of 
the Maoris was illustrated by slides from photos of their 
dwellings and guest-houses, and a series of wood carvings 
showing both ancient and modern workmanship. A fine 
specimen of the application of an ornamented war canoe 
to Maori house architecture was shown in a view of 

“© pataka,” or food-house, which was built out of a 
large war canoe on the shore of Papaitonga Lake. A 
plan of a typical Maori '' whare,’’ or dwelling-house, 
with details of its construction, was explained, as also 


a plan of а fortified Maori stronghold, or *' ра.” The 


seen by the lecturer, 


construction of the typical colonial wood-framed bunga- 


low was illustrated at various st: aves of construction as 
and some attractive finished 
specimens were shown. The granites and building 
stones of New Zealand and the extraordinary variety of 


New Zealand timber trees were also referred to. The 
views of houses in Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa embraced 


both native and modern types, a remarkable difference 
being apparent between the native type of ‘* palace” 
in Which Tamassesse, High Chief of Samoa, was inter- 
viewed, and the modern- looking wood-huilt palace of King 
George II. of Tonga. The lecture, which was thoroughly 
enjoved, was concluded by showing a selection of views 
of publie buildings in Monte Video. 

A collection taken in aid of the Red Cross Society 
amounted to £3 13s. 104. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE annual meeting of the Members, Associates, and 
Students оі this Society was held at the Society /8 Rooms, 
9 Howard Street, Belfast, on Thursday, February 3. 
The chair was oecupied by the President (Mr. N. Fitz- 


simmons), and amongst those present were Messrs. 
К. М. Young, J.P.; W. J. Gilbland, Н. Seaver, С. 
Sands, W. Maxwell, A. B. Dobson, and T. W. 
Henry, Hon. Secretary, 


The minutes of the previous general meeting having 
been read, confirmed, and signed, the hon. secretary 
submitted the annual report of the Council, which was 
adopted on the motion of the President, seconded by 
Мг. В. M. Young. The report stated : The matter of 
the affiliation of vour Society with the Roval Institute 
of British Architects has been constantly before your 
Council. | Voluminous correspondence has passed be- 
tween the two.bodies during the vear, with the гезий 
that the Council of the Institute has appointed a com- 
mittee to deal with the matter at ап early date, and your 
Council hopes that ere long the long-deferred alliance 
шау be an accomplished fact. Your Council has had 
again to draw the attention of the various County, Dis- 
trict, and Urban Couneils in Ulster to the practice, pre- 

alent, of their surveyors and assistants engaging M | 
private practice, which is most unfair to private “practi 
tioners, who are ratepavers, and is not to the public 
interest, The Architectural School in Belfast is now in 
working order, and has been recognised by the R.I.B.A., 
and its prospectus given a place in the Institute Calendar 
for the current year. We are pleased to know that up 
to the present the fourteen members of the Society who 
are fighting on behalf of our country are alive and well; 
and it is our sincere hope that ere another year brings 
round our annual meeting, we may welcome them home 
again with our victorious armies, after having inflicted 
on the ruthless Hun, with his confederates, the punish- 
ment fitted to his crimes against the laws of God and 
man, Whose wanton destruction of life and so many 
irreplaceable examples of architecture and gems of art in 
the ccuntries of our Allies, temporarily under his heel, 
has excited the indignation of all lovers of art throughout 
the world and the abhorrence of all civilised nations. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H, Seaver, submitted the 
financial statement, which showed the Society to be in 
a very sound condition, 

Mr. Gilliland moved, and Mr. Sands seconded, 4 
resolution that the operation of Paragraph 1, Section V., 
of the By-laws be suspended temporarily. This was 
passed unanimously. The effect of this resolution is that 
the Council of 1915 remain in office during 1916, without 
re-election, to deal with various matters, which are in 
abevance, affecting the Society. 

The attention of the members was again drawn to the 
practice prevalent in Ulster of. Surveyors and Assistant 
Surveyors to County and District Councils engaging in 
private practice against the interests of the ratepayers, 
and resulting in grave injustice to private practitioners. 
The Council was authorised to take any steps they con- 
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sider necessary in specific cases in the interests of the 
profession. | 

This concluded the business, and the meeting 
terminated. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Institute was held 
last week within the rooms, Elmbank Crescent, Mr. John 
Watson, Е.В.Т.В.А., president, in the chair. The Secre- 
tary reported the proceedings of the Council with regard 
to the matters dealt with since the previous general meet- 
ing. It was also reported that the President had been 
appointed as assessor from the Institute on the examining 
jury of the Glasgow School of Architecture, in room of 
Colonel J. B. Wilson, whose term of oflice had expired. 
The meeting took into consideration the regulations for 
contracts for building works in Scotland which were 
issued recently bv Sir С, В. Askwith, and these were 
fully discussed, and explanations were given regarding 
certain of the articles. The proposals of the Library and 
Education Committee with regard to student members 
of the Institute were brought before the meeting, and 
approved of. It was agreed that all Fellows and associate 
members who engage apprentices or pupils should notify 
the secretarv, so that a register could be kept. 


FACULTY OF SURVEYORS OF SCOTLAND. 
THe annual reports of the District and General Coun- 
cils and the Examining Board for the vear ending Decem- 
ber 31 last, and statements of accounts are issued. The 
report of the General Council states that the membership 
is satisfactory, and contains a Roll of Honour of Fellows 
and apprentices and assistants serving with Н.М. Forces. 
The funds at December 31 amounted to 41,204 6s., 
being an increase over the preceding year. A memorial 
has been presented by the Faculty to the Minister of 
Munitions in connection with the position of surveyors 
with regard to Government contracts. During the past 
vear a national mode of measurement for carpenter and 
joiner work has been agreed to and issued, and a mode 
for measurement of mason work has been prepared, and 
subject to adjustment on certain items has been agreed 
upon bv architects, surveyors, and contractors. Condi- 
tions of contract have been issued by Sir George Askwith, 
K.C.B., K.C., to whom whom thev had been referred bv 
the architectural associations and building trades. Тһе 
General Council comment strongly on a note which Sir 
George Askwith has prefaced to these conditions on the 
ground that the note may give a wrong impression on 
the position taken up by surveyors in the course of the 
discussion, and that misleading inferences may be drawn 
from it as to the functions which Scottish schedules of 
quantities have fulfilled in the past. The Council state 
their opinion that it can be established that Scottish 
schedules of quantities more precisely represent the work 
to be carried out than those prepared in anv other part 
of the country. Тһе report of the Examining Board 
states that diets for the preliminary examination were 
held in April and October, and for the intermediate and 
final examinations in April. Candidates who have passed 
the whole of the examinations will come up for election 
as Fellows at the annnal meeting on 25th inst. 


THE annual meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society was held last week at the Bishops- 
gate Institute. Colonel M. B. Pearson, who presided, said 
the Society had fairly sustained its activities during the 
Jast year. Some members had come to the conclusion that 
if the Society was not active they would have to resign. 
Personally he was in favour of keeping things going, and 
considering the difficulty in getting members to read papers 
and in holding meetings, he thought their record was satis- 
factory. The accounts showed that the amount in favour of 
the Society was £113, as against £121 in the previous year, 
but it should not be forgotten that the value of their invest- 
ments had decreased £17. 


DILAPIDATION PRACTICE: SOME NOTES 
AND SUGGESTIONS.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
By CHARLES К. SLATER, F.S.I. 


A very clear and interesting statement of the law and 
practice on the subject of damage caused by occupation 
of premises by the King’s Forces was put forward by our 
worthy President, Mr. Jolin Henry Hanson, in his recent 
address (Transactions, Vol. XLVIII., Part 0. I may 
perhaps be permitted to recall to you from Mr. Hanson's 
address the following words : — 

“And, lastly, the matter is now dealt with under 
statutory regulauons in which, save so far as may be 
contained in а general declaration of principle that inter- 
ference should be limited to necessity, there is no pro- 
vision or restriction in favour of owners, nor for pav- 
ment of compensation as of right, Provision, however. 
has been made for such payment as of grace, the amount 
to be determined by a Royal Commission specially ap- 
pointed to deal fairly and reasonably with the matter.” 

The obvious course with properties required for mili- 
tary purposes is the preparation of a schedule of condition 
of the premises at the commencement of the occupation, 
and this applies generally whether the property taken 1s 
urban, residential, or agricultural. 

There is said to be a desire in some cases to shelve 
responsibility, bat 1 have not experienced и. Petty 
haggling has twice come my way over decorations and 


‘furniture under agreements for tenancy by local сот- 


mands, but the blame for.that was less on the military 
authorities than on the newly-made oflicers, whose educa- 
tion in respect for the property of other people had been 
neglected, 

Damage by the King's enemies, as vou all know, was 
in the early stages of the war met by relief being given 
from Imperial funds, a committee being appointed by 
the Treasury to investigate the damage to persons and 
property sustained by the bombardment of the Ifartle- 
pools, Scarborough, and Whitby by German warships, 
the air raid on the Norfolk coast, and the air raid on 
Colchester and the neighbouring district. That was with- 
drawn last summer, and a system of Government insur- 
ance inaugurated, 

So far as dilapidations go on premises that are insured, 
there is one point worthy of note. The Government in- 
surance covers only the interest of the party assured. 
[t is not sufficient, for instance, that a lessor should 
insure against damage bv aircraft and bombardment. if 
his lessee should be hable to him under the covenants 
of the lease, for in that case he would be compensated 
onlv to such an extent as he would not be entitled. to 
recover against his lessee. I have heard of a case where 
Llovds on a very open form of policy have taken the 
same Впе. 

I am advised that it is necessary that in all such 
Insurances the person assured. should contract for him- 
self and in trust for all other parties interested. Where 
not done in the first instance an endorsement of the 
policy will suffice. | 

Conflicting opinions exist оп а lessee's liabiltv to 
repair damage caused bv the King's enemies. Tt is 
difficult to imagine that express covenants to repair 
will in such circumstances lose anything of their. effect 
against the persons who have entered into them, 
especially as the *contingencv, however remote, could 
have heen provided against by specific words in any 
covenant, and now, mcreover, everyone has an oppor- 
tunitv to insure at relatively small cost. 

The obviously fair course would have been that all 
such damage arising from a catastrophe that no спе 
could have foreseen should fall unon the Tmperial 
Exchequer so that the burden be distributed over the 
whole nation. Since, however, those responsible for the 
national funds have sought to meet the question in the 


* Abstract of Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of 
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ulternative of insurance, it would have been more con- 
sistent with a principle of equality of national burdens 
if the insurance had been made obligatory on all, and as 
far as buildings are concerned to cover all interests. 
Then those who by express or implied contract were 
bound to insure premises against fire should have been 
required to insure them against. war risk, those bound to 
repay premiums on fire should be bound to repay on 
war risk, and so forth. Thus from Land's End to John 
о’ Groats all would have contributed to the relief of 
those who through accident of situation. were called 
upon to Suffer. 

Although these remarks on insurance are not alto- 
gether unconnected with dilapidations, I ask your 
indulgence for intruding them. since the matter is one of 
some urgency. Му friend Mr. Sydney Smith has dealt 
very ably with the question in a Paper he read at the 
Auctioneers’ Institute quite recently. 

Contested cases on dilapidations would be much 
diminished in number and simplified in issue if land- 
lords and tenants entered into their respective obligations 
with a full knowledge thereof and. with expert advice on 
the buildings which were the subjects of their contract. 

In the Transactions of this Institution covering the 
Papers of Judge Wheeler and Mr. Pilditch, and the dis- 
cussions thereon ш 1886, it was advocated bv several 
prominent survevors that a schedule of condition of 
premises should be taken at the commencement of each 
lease. 

In the year 1903 the Royal Institute. of British 
Architects issued а hand-book on dilapidations, іп which 
they referred somewhat extensively to this question of a 
schedule of condition, and in which thev gave models af 
repairing and surrendering covenants for embodving the 
same, together with a note of the practices obtaining п: 
Continental countries. 

The practice of attaching a report of condition of pre- 
mises to a contract of tenancy appears to be growing very 
slowly, and T think one of the deterrent factors is that 
of the cost of preparing the same. 

If every leise prepared bv a landlord's solicitor were 
approved by the tenant's solicitor and had attached to it. 
if necessary, a plan and note of condition of premises at 
the date of the grant, there would probably be little or 
no occasion for dispute afterwards. Further, the repair- 
ing covenants would come under the review of the sur- 
vevors preparing the schedule, and an opportunitv would 
thus be given of avoiding some of those mistakes which 
in the best of well-reeulated offices mav sometimes occur. 

There are verv few investments which ean favourably 
compare with freehold and leasehold property, vet many 
serious losses occur to investors sclely through neclect 
giving rise to dilapidation, 

The terms of vears? purchase governing the value of 
landed estate as distinct from the composite property of 
land and buildings is based largely on the element of 
indestructibilitv. So far as buildings are сарае of 
preservation, and the extent to which in fact they are 
preserved, so far is the value of the such composite 
property maintainable without serious depreciation, 
assuming that the site and the buildings are adequately 
adapted to the purpose for which thev are used. 

It 15 clear that the question of upkeep of buildings is 
one of individual economy, and on reflection it will be 
seen that the question is no less one of national economy. 

There has heen during the last fifty vears an enormous 
increase in the buildings erected in this countrv, and even 
now the requirements of the population for buildings in 
which to live and to work are not adequately met 


1 
. 


These buildings represent hundreds of millions of in- 
vested savings, vet their economical upkeep and care is 
for the most part without method. 

Depreciation іп value bv dilapidation mav arise 
through direct. neglect of the owner himself, bv indirect 
neglect such as through his tenant or through default of 
neighbouring owners. 

Now it is evident that both the value and market- 
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ability of real estate. and especially of wliat E have called 
composite property, 1$ affected. very materially by cases 
which indicate a complete absence of a sense of responsi- 
bilitv by some to other members of the community so 
long as the letter of the [aw can be either barely observed 
or avoided altozether. | 

Owners of large estates generally appoint someone 
more or less qualified to look after them. This 1s com- 
prehensible in the same way as a man employs an expert 
gardener if he wishes to get the best out of his garden. 

Dut a man who puts his savings into property scems 
generally to rely upon and even take a delight in 
‘managing ” 1t himself, which frequently means letting 
it drift so long as the rent is paid until he comes up 
against some serious trouble. | 

It would be a bad day for ourselves and our kindred 
professions if we had to devote our attention to the 
collection of rents universally, which is what manage- 
ment. often appears to amount to. But it would be much 
to the advantage of the general investor and also to his 
tenants if a svstem of regular expert inspection of build- 
ings became more general. | 

It is the common practice of large owners like the 
City Guilds to have their properties inspected and 
reported upon once a vear so that they are kept alive 
not only to the question of upkeep but to other matters 
affecting their investment. But the private Investor who 
will spend £100 a vear on a little garden is generally 
averse to an outlay of the few guineas that would keep 
him properly advised on his real estate Investments. 

By periodical inspection dilapidations which constitute 
a serious depreciation in fabric are frequently avoided 
altogether, or dealt with expeditiously and cheaply, and 
if the practice were more general the market. for what 
is probably the best investment for thrifty people would 
b> maintained in confidence instead of being regarded with 
some misgiving. 

In {е TOO odd pazes of the Report of the Land 
Enquiry Committee there are some references to dilapi- 
dations. As these indicate some degree of legislative 
unrest. it may be well to consider them. 

On page 389 this Committee report on a chorus of 
complaints,’ and they gave three illustrations of tenants 
grievances :— 


€& 


E “ . " »» 
(1) “ Appropriation of tenant's improvements. 


‘Certain works were held on a sublease. There was 
a small piece of land in front, which was found to be a 
nuisance because roughs congregated on it. The sub- 
lessees approached their landlords, who were represented 
bv a firm of solicitors in London, as to the taking in 
of this land; they in turn approached the freeholder, 
who offered to include the land in their lease for £3 per 
annum, whereupon thev charged the sublessees no less 
than £30 per annum. The premises had been let to the 
sublessees on two consecutive leases, under which they 
occupied them for a period of thirty-five years. During 
the last nine years of this period they built sheds, &c.. 
to the value of £6,000. When they determined the sub- 
lease, a claim was made for dilapidations of £650. This 
was settled by the payment of £218, in addition to a fine 
of £50, as provided in the current sub-lease for deter- 
mining at the end of the first seven vears.”’ 

The information given 13 not sufficiently clear for the 
understanding of politicians and other inexperienced 
persons to arrive ut а just estimate of the facts. Ву 
careful study of the paragraph, and some little knowledge 
of the law and practice, further information is obvious, 
viz.: The tenants built the sheds, &e., for their own 
purposes, and not for the benefit of the landlords. The 
buildings costing £6,000 were presumably valueless for 
other purposes, since the lessees decided to determine 
their lease and pay а fine at the end of the first seven 
vears rather than risk finding a buyer for it. 
` Tf this be the hest instance available to the Land 
Enquiry Committee of this particular form of grievance, 


ı it would appear to indicate its non-existence. 
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business houses where these alterations most frequently 
occur. 

An instance I have in mind is the case of five houses 
with shops in the West End in two separate ownerships, 
now awaiting tenants. The lessee spent a large sum in 
what he called improvements, whereby, in order to pro- 
vide extra workrooms, three of the houses were deprived 
of their staircases, bathrooms, and their lavatory accom- 
dation. Тһе lessee failed, and left to his respective 


(2) '' Claim іп respect of dilapidations although 
premises were to be demolished.” 


°° A well-known firm of decorators and furnishers had 
а lense of premises in London on the X Estate. They 
desired a renewal of the lease, and approached the agent 
of the estate. 

“Tt was agreed between the estate surveyors and the 
lessees that certain alterations and additions to the 


premises should be made. The terms for the new lease 
were almost settled when thev were suddenly revised by 
the agent. The revised terms were unacceptable to the 
lessees, and they decided to remove at the close of the 
current term. The site had been taken bv an hotel 
company. On obtaining vacant possession, the companv 
proceeded to pull down the premises and erect an hotel. 
Although the premises were being demolished, the 
A Estate served the firm of decorators with a claim for 
dilapidations amounting to £591. The firm met the claim 
bv informing the estate that, as their business was such 
that they could have done these repairs themselves, the 
amount was excessive. Ultimately the matter was settled 
by the payment of £350 to the estate.” 

The illustration here is also unfortunate. If the old 
lessees had settled instead of ‘‘ almost settled ’’ terms for 
a new lease, and had themselves transferred their interest 
subsequently to the hotel company at a good profit. the 
case would not have been reported. 

The particulars do not divulge whether in the trans- 
actions immediately following the disappointment of the 
old lessees any interchange of compliments between the 
parties made it difficult either to offer or to accept con- 
cessions that otherwise might have been made. 

No surveyor is entitled to ignore the contract between 
lessor and lessee, and if the lessee has contracted to leave 
premises in repair he should be prepared to do so without 
grumbling. All the same, I have rarely found trouble in 
getting lessors to look leniently on such obligations where 
premises are coming down and in some cases to waive 
them altogether. 

"ome years ago I was instructed a few days before 
the leases expired to assess the dilapidations on a block 
of six shops. Each one of the tenants expressed surprise 
at my visit, and said they had been told bv the lessor 
that as the premises were coming down shortlv there 
would be no need for them to carry out their repairing 
covenants. 

В WhenI asked my client if this were the fact, he said. 
Of course it is; I reckon that move was worth 61,000 
to me—what do you think?" І gave the obvious if 
unparlamentarv answer so readily that within a few 
seconds my client left me without saving ‘‘ Good 
morning.” "s 


In the end he got about. £100. 


(3) “ Unreasonable claims for dilapidations.”’ 

“ A firm occupied two premises under one lease, and 
had connected them by a small footbridge. Recently, 
just before the expiration of their lease, the freeholders 
served them with a schedule of dilapidations, which 
miler alia, required the removal of this footbridge. 
The amount claimed under this schedule of dilapida- 
üons was £52. although the freeholders intended to de- 
molish the buildings on the expiration of the lease.” 

The illustration here given appears to refer to another 
case of demolition of premises, but it does not go on to 
say whether or not the lessors recovered the £52. 

On page 471 two other illustrations of tenants’ griev- 
ances are given concerning respectively (1) no set-off 
improvements and (2) tenants’ risks in resisting claims 
for dilapidations under present law. From the report 
of the latter it would appear to be one of those cases 
where the machinery of the law was put in action on 
ппргорег advice or possibly on some personal ground 
such as may occur in any other human affairs. 

As to the former (‘‘ no set-off for tenants’ improve- 
ments °’) it is well to record that “© improvements '' from 
the tenant's point of view are not always the same from 
the landlord's standpoint. Especially is this the case in 


lessors the necessitv of a great expenditure to make their 
properties marketable again. 

Speaking in an institution where members аге 
chartered for the protection of the public, and where one 
of the cardinal principles in the education of probationers 
is efficiency in work, [ say without fear of contradiction 
that arbitrary disputes on dilapidations are almost in- 
variably caused by unqualified persons, whether it be the 
parties themselves, uneducated agents, builders, or other 
indifferent advisers. 

The remedy wlich the Land Enquiry Committee say 

it is not easy to suggest `’ lies ready at their hands. The 
phrase '' able practical surveyor ” is the sheet anchor of 
one Act of Parliament, and he appears in various forms 
in others. I suggest that no specification of dilapidations 
should be valid in any court of law unless prepared by 
an ‘‘able practical surveyor,’’ who is also a member of 
one of the institutions where knowledge of the principles 
and practice of dilapidations is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion of membership. 

This would dispose of much of the difficulty of the 
Land Enquiry Committee on Dilapidations except their 
last recommendation, which reads as follows :— 

“In our opinion the law as to keeping the buildings 
in repair is in a very unsatisfactory condition. It 1з 
complicated and technical and, being contained in many 
hundreds of decided cases, is difficult to discover and 
understand. It should be codified, and the consolidating 
measure should be followed immediately by an amending 
Bill dealing with many hardships and difficulties now 
complained of, which the space at our disposal does not 
allow us to particularise. "' 

From my earlier remarks it will be abundantly clear 
that I have not referred to the Land Enquiry Committee's 
Report for the purpose of proving that no need exists for 
legislation on the subject of dilapidations. But I seri- 
ously contend that no legislative proposals should be 
made upon this subject without some of that intimate 
knowledge and personal experience which the Committee 
give no evidence of having possessed. 

Politicians are at heart well-meaning and much-abused 
individuals. They are ошу human, and еу find diff- 
culty in mastering what thev call a ‘‘ complicated and 
technical '' subject. When they pass laws which we 
cannot fail to condetan, the blame should be on ourselves 
unless we offer them that enlightenment which it is in 
our power to give. 

In compiling these notes I have endeavoured to lay 
stress on some of what I will call ihe blemishes of dilapi 
dation law and practice. Possible remedies I have only 
hinted at here and there, because it is not for апу single 
member of this assembly to lay down emphatically so 
extensive a proposition, but where those remedies are 
likely to be the subject of legislation, Г trust we of the 
Surveyors’ Institution will act up to our clear duty and 
suggest the lines rather than wait to criticise the measure. 

Nearly thirty vears ago no less an authority than Mr. 
G. M. Freeman, K.C., an eminent Associate of this body, 
suggested that a code should be prepared by a committee 
of lawvers and surveyors to this same end. 

With the example of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
before us, T am wondering whether to meet the legislative 
unrest I have mentioned something like a model Bill 
might not be prepated by one or more of our own Tegal 
Associates and discussed here. 

This would be carrving a little farther such work as 
the Council places from time to time on the Provincial 
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Coke Stoves 


for heating workshops, machine 
shops, warehouses, stores & sheds 


These stoves are cheap, serviceable, and economical. They occupy very 
little floor space, are easy to fix, and give a large amount of heat with a low 
fuel consumption. 


_ Where steam heat cannot be conveniently installed they will give efficient 
service. 


They burn coke and breeze and rubbish, and require very little attention. 


There are two sizes: | 
Heating capacity, per unit 15’ 0" x 40' 0” 25’ 0” x 50' 0” 
Diameter of stove 19” 


Overall height as shown 5” 5" 5' 10” 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Sole Agents : 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD. 
COVENTRY. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 
“Relief Decorations.” 


YPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LIGNOMUR . 
ado SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: 

1 Newman Street, W. 


London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, Ё 


Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. | Newman Street, W. — —€ 
London Те]. No. : 2781 Gerrard. London Tel. No. : 8769 Gerrard (NOU: Я К 
“ Anaglypta, London.” аа REA d Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London. 
Telegrams | " Anaglypta, Darwen.” Telegrams: “ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


SAMPLES. ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS сап be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Mannfacturers Lid., as above. 
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Kinnear 


PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


Shutters 


HOUSES, 
ENGINE SHEDS, 
WAREHOUSES, 


A 
ENTRANCES 
GENERALLY. 


Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


pese ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE. TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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ART IN LONDON. 
Tur Royan Society оғ PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 
THE thirty-fourth annual exhibition of this Society is free 
from the indictment which we have had to level against 
the majority of contemporary exhibitions ; we refer to the 
malign influence exerted by war conditions on the quality 
cf the work. Nor is there cause to complain of the 
quantity, despite the fact that nearly one-half the number 
of members are not represented on the walls at da Pall 
Mall East. 

One very interestinz series consists of the whole cf the 
etched work of Samuel Palmer, and small as it is in 
quantity the merit 1s conspicuous; in some the effect has 
the delicacy of wood-engraving. Who are the other artists 
whose contributions call for special favourable notice? 
There are Mr. A. J. Turrell in his two contributions, and 
Mr. Herbert Dicksee with three times the number and 
showing notable virility and character. Mr. Axel Haig 
is (as always) impressive; Sir Frank Short, R.A., the 
President, has but one contribution, “ The Night Picket- 
boat at Hammersmith,” but this mezzotint, with its im- 
press of breadth, mystery, rhythm, and vigour of touch, 
is admirable. Again, Mr. F. S. Walker's one contribu- 
tion, “Тһе Towers of Westminster," is a really fine piece 
of execution in every way. Mr. Albany Howarth’s two 
contributions, “Тһе Five Sisters of York ” and ‘* North 
Transept, Westminster,’’ are as good as anything he has 
hitherto produced. Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., has a very 
delicate and descriptive style. The above are the best, 
and henceforth we will consider works more at random. 
Mr. F. L. Griggs exhibits a lack of atmosphere and a 
certain precision and hardness, which contrast unfavour- 
ably with such work as Mr. Turrell's. Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, who сап be effective іп some branches 
of art, may not boast of his exhibits here; “Іп Northfleet 
Hope '' is peculiarly confused and its technique may be 
described as dirty; his other contributions are undis- 
tinguished, and this term may also be applied to Miss 
Amelia Bowerley's ‘* Statue of Rameses the Great " : we 
know and appreciate what she can do in other directions. 
Mr. Alfred Hartley, too, is not to be congratulated. 

An artist should know better than to force forward 
details which should hold a secondary place of import- 
ance in a picture ; but regard Miss Airy's “ Newsvendor "' 
With the obtrusive posters. Mr. W. P. Robins is com- 
mendable in the ‘‘ Interior of a Barn” and ‘‘ Driver's 
End,” and “Тһе City ’’ by Mr. С. Н. Baskett shows а 
nice broad style. Miss Adeline Illingworth has some 
good contributions. In general, there is a correct feeling 
for direction of line and, as we think, for values also. 


The exhibition is undoubtedly one to be visited with 
Satisfaction. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. | 
Bedford.—The Queen's Engineering Works: extensions, 
for Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son & Co. 
Four houses, Cavendish Road, for Mr. F. Thomas. 
Luton.—Garage, Kingsway, for Mr. B. Laporte. 
Offices, York Street: alterations, for the Thermo 
Electric Company. p^ 
Premises, Manchester Street: 
H. White. 


Es &c., Biscot Road, for the Commercial Cars, 
Ltd. 


Warehouse, Bury Park Road, for Mr. W. J. Bolton. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Reading.—The “ Boatbuilders’ Arms” 
Street: alterations. Мг. 
164 Friar Street. 
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alterations, for Mr. 


p.h., Watlington 
C. S. Smith, architect, 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Wendover.—Proposed Post Office, 
CHESHIRE. 


Neston.—House and farm buildings, the Five Lane Ends, 
for Mr. Н. €. Peers. 

Romiley.—The Conservative Club: enlargement. 

CORNWALL. | 

Penzance.—St. John's Hall: alterations. 

China clay store, the Quay (£1,200), for Messrs. 
Pochin & Co. 
DEVON. 

Plymouth.—Blackadon Asylum: extensions. 
Thornely (F.R.I. B.A.), Rooke & Barron, 
11 The Crescent. 

Essex. 
Dagenham.—Premises: extensions, for the Sterling Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Ltd. | 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Basingstoke.—P remises, Winchester Street: alterations, 
for Messrs. Freeman, Hardy & Willis. 
Shop, London Street: alterations, for 
Burbery. 
Works: extensions, for Messrs. Thornycroft. 

Southampton.—Church. Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gut- 

teridge, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 9 Portland Street. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Atherton.—-The “Бей Lion’’ Hotel, Church Street: addi- 
tions and alterations, for Messrs. J. Sharman & Sons, 
Ltd. (of Bolton). 

Bacup.—Proposed electric sub-station, Henrietta Street, 
for the Council. 

Castleton.—The “ Junction" Hotel: alterations (£500). 

Fleetwood.—The Strawberry Gardens Hotel: alterations, 
for Messrs. Catterall & Swarbrick; also 

Lytham.—The Railway Hotel: alterations. 


Messrs. 
architects, 


Mr. T. 


LINCOLNSHIBE. 
Lincoln.—Seven houses, Mount Street, for Mr. J. 
Plummer. 
Laundry, Webb Street: extension, for Messrs. Jack. 
son & Co. 


Office, Stamp End Works, for Messrs. Clayton & 
Shuttleworth, Ltd, 
Stores, Canwick Road: extension, for Messrs. Robey 
& Co. ; also 
Workshop, Coultham Street. 
Proposed Works, for Messrs. Howitt & Son. 
Proposed Works, for the Lincoln and Lincolnshire 
Hide and Skin Company, Ltd. 
Workshop, Newland Street West, for Messrs. Single- 
ton, Flint & Co. 
MIDDLESEX. . 
Tottenham.—-Fever hospital, White Hart Lane. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Newport.—Proposed Labour Hall, for District Labour 


Party. 

Hospital: extension. Мг. Н. J. Griggs, A.R.I.B.A., - 
architect, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Com- 
mercial Street. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Peterborough.—Elastic factory, Princes Street: additions 

and alterations. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Chase Terrace. —Two houses, Water Street, for Mr. J. Е. 
Craddock. 

Hanley.—'' Victoria" Bakery: extensions. 
Campbell, architect, 2 Bagnall Street. 
contractor, High Street, Leek (£1,465). 

Streetly.—Longfield Auxiliary Hospital: alteration. 

Walsall..—Bakery. Messrs. Jeffries & Shipley, architects, 
24 Bridge Street. 

SUFFOLK. 

Leiston-cu m-Sizewell. —Cemetery chapel. 

Isolation hospital: alterations. 
SURREY. 

Guildford.—Hall. Onslow Street. 
architect, 119 High Street. 
Shottermill.—Proposed schools. 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton.—Shops. Messrs. North (F.R.I.B.A.) & Robin, 

architects, 99 Regent Street, London. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham.—Factory, Landore Street. Messrs. 
land, Haywood & Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street. 

Leamington.—The Warneford and South Warwickshire 
Hospital: nurses’ wing (£900). 


Mr. W. 
Mr. S. Salt, 


Mr. F. J. Hodgson, 


Buck- 
architects, 
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“THE” LIFT & HOIST C0. 


Are the SOLE MAKERS of 


The No. 2 Self-Sustaining " PREMIER" DINNER LIFT 


THE MOST SILENT AND EASIEST WORKING LIFT IN THE WORLD. 


Showing Cage with 
portion of Floor 
automatically 


з raised. 
| 
| 
à | 
D | 5 


Showing Floor auto- 
matically closed 
when Cage 15 
lowered. 


Ж: 
e ut . 4 


= 


г 


DE" This Lift is in special demand by eminent Architects on behalf of their clients among the Nobility 
and Aristocracy, and has been fixed by many of the former in their own Residences, including the 
house of Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


‚ Offices and Works: 108-114 PRINCE ST., DEPTFORD, LONDON, SE | 


e 


Fes. 18, 1910. | 


ENGLanp—continued. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Amesbury.—Bank premises. Mr. E. B. Sharp, architect. 
Messrs. Mussellwhite & Son, contractors (£1,345). 
Hotel, for Ushers Wiltshire Brewerles. 
Swindon.—No. 80 Regent Street. Messrs. Bridgman & 
Bridgman, architects. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Linthwaite.—Bakery, &c., Cowlersley Lane, for Mr. H. 
Kilburn. 

Mirfield. —Warehouse, Ledgard Bridge Mills, for Messrs. 
Lyles & Sons, Ltd. 

Normanton Common.—Premises: alterations, for Castle- 
ford Co-operative Industrial Society, Ltd. Messrs, Gar- 
side & Pennington, architects, Central Chambers, 
Wesley Street, Castleford. 

Tinsley.—Business premises, for the Brightside and Car- 
brook Co-operative Society. 


WALES. 


Aberystwyth.—No. 15 Terrace Road : alterations, for Mr. 
D. Watkins. 

Porthcawl, —Hydropathic hotel, Lock's Common (£50,000). 
Mr. S. Williams, architect, Borough Chambers, Whar- 
ton Street, Cardiff. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.—Nos. 269-271 Union Street: alterations. 
Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects, 367 Union 
Street. 

House, No. 2 Skene Square. Mr. W. Е. баша, 


Е.В.Т.В.А., architect, 11А Dee Street. 
Picture house, Wales Street. 
George, R.I.B.A., architects, 26 Crown Street. 
Ayr.—Villa, Ewenfield Road, for Mr. J. McNee (of 
Glasgow), £5,000. 
Dalkeith.—Foresters’ Hall picture house: 
Mr. A. M. Hardie, architect, Eskbank. 
Dundee.—Cottages, Navarre Street, Barnhill, for Messrs. 
J. Tullis & Sons. 

Edinburgh.—Nos. 3 to 11 Abbey Strand: alterations, for 
Mr. George Dalziel. 

Falkirk.—Springfield Sawmills: additions. 
Callander, architect, 1 Newmarket Street. 

Paisley.—Works. Mr. J. G. Bennett, architect, 12 High 
Street. 

Port Glasgow.—Shipbuilding Works, Shore and Water 
Streets: alterations, for Messrs. Russell & Co. 


IRELAND. 


Drumquin.—Upper Langfield Church: alterations and 
improvements. Messrs. R. E. Buchanan & Co., archi- 
tects, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


alterations. 


Mt. G. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


№: 7,941. May 28, 1915.—Improvements in the con- 
struction of floors. E. P. Wells, 94 Larkhall Rise, Clap- 
ham, S.W.—This invention relates to improvements in the 
construction of tile floors, and to that class of such floors 
which is built up of hollow bricks or blocks placed side by 
side, with a T-shaped space between the adjacent blocks, 
which space is fillel with concrete or cement, at the lower 
part of which is embedded a reinforcing rod. With such 
floors as hitherto made it is often necessary to provide a 
layer of concrete over the upper surface of the floor for 
taking up the compression stresses. A construction of tile 
floor has, however, been proposed, consisting of a number 
of hollow blocks arranged with a space between them to be 
filled with concrete, the said blocks having projections on 
their upper surfaces which are flush with the upper face 
of the concrete, and to which floor-boards can be nailed. 
In this invention hollow bricks or blocks are formed, with 
undercut grooves along the upper edges of the two opposite 
sides, the bottom edges of which are furnished with project- 
ing flanges in a known manner. With this construction, 
when two such blocks are placed side by side with the said 
adjacent flanges in contact, a T-shaped space is left between 
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the said two blocks, and this space is filled with concrete, 
which is keyed in the said grooves, and in which @ rein- 
forcing rod is embedded at the lower part in the known 
manner, the upper surfaces of the blocks serving to receive 
the nails for securing the floor-boards. Fig. lis a vertical 
section of a portion of a tile floor. Fig. 2 is a perspective 
view of one of the hollow bricks or blocks. Fig. 3 is a 
sectional view illustrating a modification. « is the body of 
the hollow brick or block, and b are the undercut grooves 


4 < 


LI SS ^ 


which are formed at the upper edges of the two opposite 
sides, c being the flanges or feet which are provided at the 
lower edges of the said sides. From fig. 1 it will be seen 
that when the blocks are thus placed in position, T-shaped 
spaces are left between the adjacent blocks, and these spaces 
are filled up with concrete d, the said concrete, when set, 
forming a continuous T-shaped beam or girder, the web of 
which lies between the sides of the blocks, and the flanges 
of which occupy the space comprised between the two 
adjacent undercut grooves b. e represents reinforcing rods, 
which are embedded at the bottom of the webs of the T-shaped 
concrete beams.-—December 29, 1915. 


Sır W. Созсомве JOHN, R.A., has accepted the Cardiff 
invitation to submit designs for a statue of the late Lord 
Ninian Crichton-Stuart. It will, however, be some time 
before the designs are ready for submission, 

A ХҮніте Paper containing the appropriation accounts 
for the year ended March 31 last states that for the pro- 
tection of Buckingham Palace against: hostile aircraft 
£1,987 1s. 6d. was expended early in-the war. The sum of 
£3,000 was allocated for the similar protection of the Par- 
thenon frieze and metopes and Assyrian bas-relief at the 
British Museum. 
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Stained Glas 
Windows Ф 
Leaded Glazing. 


Specially designed in old 
Colourings, to include 
Armorial Bearings, &c., 
if desired. 


Memorial 
Windows 


Estimates and designs 


submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 
ing that work of highest 


Memorial 


Br cie may be relied 
and Andrew Stoddart, 


The Studio, 7 Castle Rd., 


Teleph : e 
a ойлу. Nottingham. 


Cabicts, 


FO е ANKEY’S “PERFECT” 
DOWN-Draught 
PHONE: О. Preventing Ghimney Pot, 


If you are interested in this Pot, which 

is guaranteed to cure Down-Draught, 
we wili send you а Model and fully- 
illustrated Booklet on 'Down-Draught 
and its Cure," upon application. 


WILLIAM MORRIS © COMPANY, Ltd. 


^Rvskin Hovse.” Rochester Paw, Westminster, S.W. 


A Stock of these Pots is held in 
most of the principal towns 
throughout the country. 


SANKEY'S lix 


POROUS TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 8 
PARTITION BLOCKS, FIXING 
BRICKS, FLOOR TILES, &c. 


Unequalled for Lightness and Strength. 
SOUND AND FIRE RESISTING. 


We have supplied many of the most important 
buildings. and we keep a very large stock of 
these goods at the Works. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Н. SANKEY & SON, LTD., 


Head Office, Essex Wharf, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


ESTABLISHEO 1867. 


л @ 
Н. Н. ELLIOTT, J 
63 Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
Telephone : 8573 Bank (3 lines). 


syre " 


- کک 


А‏ ا < > he d a A M i ŇŇ -- ж- p E mi‏ س 
Manufacturer of Church Fittings, Joinery, Movldings, Panellings, Mantels of all classes,‏ 


Revolving Doors, Metal Work. 
Partridge’s patent’ Elite” Glazing 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTICHT, DUST PROOF, NON-CORROSIVE, 
NON-VIBRATING, PROOF AGAINST INTERNAL WIND PRESSURE 


A. Wooo BAR. 

B. Lead САР. 

C. Wooo Core. 

D. Aseestos CORO. 
E. BRAsS ScREW. 
F. COPPER WASHER 


Manchester Office: 
66 Trevelyan Bulidings, Corporation Street. 


The most Efficient and Economical 
Method of Glazing obtainable. 

A Perfect Roofilght at Price of Putty 
Glazing without Maintenance. 
Details of Connections to various 
forms of Roofing Free on appii- 

cation. 


25 PER CENT. 


Bars, Caps, and Fittings supplied for 
purchasers’ own fixing. 

Stock-length Bars, Caps, and Fittings 
packed in crates ready for ship- 
ment. 

Can be fixed by unskilled workmen 
owing to its simplicity. 


CHEAPER THAN OTHER PATENT SYSTEMS. 


Hundreds of Thousanca of Feet fixed on National Factories. 
ALL BARS ARE DIPPED IN A BATH OF CREOSOTE UNLESS ORDERED OTHERWISE. 


T. PARTRIDGE & 60., WALSALL. 


"Phone: 433 Walsall. 
T grams : “Partridge Roofs.” 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Monday, February 28. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Special and Business 


Meetings at 4 P.M. | 
Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
` XIX. on “English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)— 


The Architectural Character of the Later Renaissance, Inigo 


Jones and His Works," by Мг. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 
Wednesday, March 1. 
Royal Archeological Institute: Paper, entitled “А Saxon 


Church at East Bridgford, with Some Notes on Pre-Norman 
Remains in Nottinghamshire," by the Rev. A. Du Bulay 
Hill, M.A., at Burlington House, W., at 4.30 р.м. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture, entitled “Тһе Work of 
Stevens," by Мг. D. $. MacColl, LL.D., at 7.45 р.м. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers: Paper, entitled “ Sanitary 
Work at, the Front with the Expeditionary Force,’’ by 
Lieut. B. В. Hebblethwaite, A.R.I. B. A., 2nd london Nani- 
tary Co. 


Alfred 


Thursday, March 2. 

British Museum: University Extension. Lecture XX. on 
“Roman Architecture (в.с. 100-л.р. 300), The Palaces of 
the Emperors, The Houses of the Romans, Pompeian Art,’ 
by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 рм. 

Architectural Association of Ireland : Paper by Mr. R. M. Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 8 р.м, 


Friday, March 3. 


Birmingham Architectural Association : Paper to ‘be read. 
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HOME PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 
Ir is unnecessary for us to repeat what we have 
already pointed out to our readers—the present and 
accumulating shortage of housing accommodation 
throughout the country, more especially that for the 
weekly wage-earner or cottage resident. On the other 
side of the picture is the necessity for providing employ- 
ment, after the war, for the many thousands who have 
“one from the building trade to the Colours and other war 
work for the nation. 

These constitute two of the gravest problems that 
justify the action of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council in arranging for a National Congress, 
which will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, “from 
Tuesday, April 11, to Friday, April 14, next. In their 
preliminary programme the Council quote the words of 
many prominent men, both in Parliament and out of it, 
on the problem of employment for the demobilised mil- 
lions of our present armies. Thus from the Prime Minister 
we have the statement expressed that ‘* the Government is 
fully alive to the great importance of the economic, social, 
commercial, and financial problems that wil] arise after 
the war. I am strongly of opinion that not even our 
pre-occupation in the endeavour to ensure victory ought 
to prevent us from taking measures to secure that the 
problem shall be carefully explored by expert investiga- 
tion.” 

In plain English this means that the Government, 
like everyone else who gives ithe matter a moment's 
thought, cannot fail to realise that the “ home problems 
after the war '' are of great importance, but the Govern- 
ment have their hands full, and pass on the problems to 
others for '' expert investigation." The challenge thus 
thrown out has been taken up by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, and the forthcoming 
National Congress is the wisely devised first step. 

We mav epitomise the various matters which the 
Council propose for consideration under five heads: 
(1) Housing schemes for the building of urban and rural 
cottages ; (2) Clearance of insanitary areas; (3) Intensive 
agriculture in homesteads with small holdings; (4) Town- 
planning schemes; (5) Economical building. 

In all organisation that leads to success there are two 
necessary phases: (a) The determination of the object 
to be achieved; (b) the provision of the means to attain 
that object, and we may shortly consider the subjects 


proposed for discussion at the Conference from each of | 


these aspects. 

The consideration of housing schemes for the build- 
ing of urban and rural cottages demands, first of all, 
the gathering of statistics from all parts of the country of 


the accommodation needed for each locality. It would 
be unwise for the Council to allow their energies to be 
directed towards the consideration of those schemes only 
which might have their claims forcibly formulated at a 
congress. Тһе initial work in connection with these 
housing schemes should be allotted to a committee with 
an active secretary, and they should draw up the ques- 
tions to be addressed to local authorities and consider 
the answers received. Then the Council would be able 
to determine where existed the greatest urgency for hous- 
ing schemes and which of these it would be feasible to 
undertake. 

So, too, with the clearance of insanitary areas. Infor- 
mation is required to enable the Council to advise the 
Government in lending their support to local authorities. 
Homesteads with small holdings connote quite a distinct 
set of considerations. Here information must be sought 
not only as to land available, but as concerns its capa- 
bilities in respect of cultivation and its suitability as 
regards disposal of produce. Facilities for marketing and 
for transporting to markets are all important questioris 
for small holdings. It is no use preparing schemes for 
enabling demobilised soldiers to settle down and grow 

early salads under cloches if they cannot sell the salads 
profitably when grown. 

The Council's inclusion in their programme. of the 
consideration of town-planning schemes as subject matter 
for the Congress can scarcely be taken as a serious propo- 
sition in view of the fact that only one sitting of two and 
a half hours is allotted to it. The time would scarcely 
suffice to point out the present chaotic condition of town 
planning in this country, the lack of co-ordination, the 
need above all for some comprehensive national scheme 
of arterial roads as part of a national system of transport, 
in which not only roads but railways and waterwavs 
should play their part. On the Continent of Europe. 
strategic considerations have influenced Government 
action in the systematisation of transport. In our country 
strategic movements have been neglected, and our means 
of transport have, like Topsy, growed. Town-planning 
schemes are essentially local affairs, and we doubt if 
any National Congress can. usefully discuss them, 

Economical building, or, as the Council's preliminary 
programme puts it, '* The possibility of adopting new and 
cheap building materials and securing economies in the de- 
sign of cottages, provided that the essential standards of 
good building construction and of the wholesome environ- 
ment of dwellings are not impaired," is a matter that as 
far as a congress is concerned must resolve itself chictly 
into an advocacy of the removal of present-day legislative 
restrictions, parliamentary and official, upon cheap build- 
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ing, and of opposition to such removals. It is therefore 
a legitimate subiect for debate. Itis open to either side 
to show the truth or falsity of the proposition that our 
present restrictions prevent the erection of cottages at an 
economic rent. 

Having obtained the necessary information as to the 
extent to which provision should be made for the various 
matters that the Council puts forward for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, there then comes into purview the 
means by which that provision is to be effected. Needless 
to say, finance plays an important part. With regard to 
housing schemes the Conference is to be asked to discuss 
“Тһе provision by the Government at the close of the 
war of the necessary capital to enable such schemes to 
ve carried into effect." Under the head of insanitarv 
areas “t The need for financial aid and encouragement 
being given by the Government to local authorities ’’ is 
set down for discussion, whilst the provision of home- 
steads with small holdings embraces the consideration of 
“The reorganisation апа extension of the methods Ly 
which capital сап be provided to aid all classes of cultiva- 
tors of tlie land. so that the rura] resources of the kingdom 
сап be adequately developed.” | 

In all the various activities suggested bv the Council. 
it will, we think, be admitted that wisely considered 
schemes will be for the benefit of the nation rather than 
of the individual. Tt is an advantage to us all that the 
demobilised soldier should be usefully emploved, it is to 
the benefit of the whole community that the least skilled 
labourer should be pronerlv housed, as well as fed and 
clothed, so that he may put forth the best amount of work 
that lies within tlie compass of his ability. 

After the war we shall be, comparatively, a poorer 
ration. To regain our former position the useful output 
of the whole of our workers must be increased to its 
maximum for the sake of the nation. Hence the financial 
support of the national credit may rightly be given to anv 
schemes or activities that will, by improving the condition 
of the worker, enable him to increase the national wealth 
by a fuller use of his powers. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

WE regret, to have to record the death of Mr. Henry 
Louis Florence, past vice-president of the В.Т.В.А., 
who, on the 17th inst., died at Bath after a short illness. 
in his seventy-fifth vear. The eldest son of the late 
Mr. John Henry Florence, of Streatham, he was 
educated privately, and after studying for his profession 
in England continued his studies in Paris. Пе was 
Soane medallist of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects Іп 1869, and travelling student and gold medallist 
of the Royal Academy in 1870. For some years Mr. 
Florence took a prominent part in the work of the Archi- 
tectural Association, of which he was a past president, 
and he continued his prticipation in the annual excur- 
sions till quite recently, «о that he obtained the respect 
and affection of a large number of the younger generation 
of to-day’s practising architects, who could not help 
appreciating his invariable urbanity and helpfulness to all 
with whom he came in contact. Mr. Florence com- 
menced practice іп 1871, and among his professional 
works may be mentioned: The Queen Victoria Memorial, 
Kensington; the Carlton Hotel, the Hotel Victoria, the 
Coburg Hotel, the Empire Hotel, Lowestoft; the 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel and Station, the Holborn Town 
Hall. the new library, pension room, and class rooms 
of Gray's Inn, and the restoration of Grav's Inn Hall, 
the Institute of Journalists, the new station at St. 
James’s Park for the Metropolitan District Railwav, the 
new library, museum, and exit staircase at Freemasons’ 
Hall; and the alterations and additions to the United 
services Club. Mr. Florence, who was a Fellow of the 
Geological Society, for twenty-one vears held а commis- 
sion in the Volunteer force, from which he retired in 
1892 with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, receiving the 
Volunteer decoration. | 


` Discussions are on foot in France on the principles 
that should govern the treatment of those grand monu- 
ments of religious or civil architecture that have been 
destroyed or seriously damaged by the Germans in their 
criminal and insane rage. Some would have them main- 
tamed as they are left bv the enemy, receiving Just so 
nuch care and attention as will preserve them in their 
ruined condition for future ages to see them as they are. 
Others would leave them even without attention till time 
completed the destruction that. the Boches have com- 
menced. Others again take an exactly opposite view and 
advocate the hteral and complete restoration or rebuilding 
of those monuments partly or wholly destroved to their 
condition immediately before the war. M. André Michel, 
keeper of the medieval, renaissance, and modern sculp- 
tures at the Louvre, takes what we also agree is the wiser 
view. Putting out of court the idea of maintaining ruins 
as objects of beauty as unworthy of the example set by 
all live nations, as the Greeks of the time of Cimon and 
Pericles, who rebuilt the monuments on the Acropolis 
destroved by the Persians, and the French. who, after 
their previous sufferings from invasion and domestic up- 
heavals, reinstated with new comeliness and modernity 
their churches, town halls, and chateaux, M. Michel lavs 
down the principle. that each individual. monument 
requires to be treated in a manner appropriate to itself ; 
some to be repaired, some to be restored to their former 
shape, some to be rebuilt according to the taste or fashion 
of to-day. Thus, of the cathedral of Reims he says, 
'' Les statues de la cathédrale de Reims resteront au por- 
tail avec leurs blessures, mais les voütes seront réparées 
et mises par de nouvelles toitures à l'abri des intempéries 
des saisons."' 


Economy in education we have repeatedly reprobated 
as unwise, but a wave appears to be spreading over the 
country following the bad example of the Government. 
No doubt there has been extravagance in school manage- 
ment and provision, and the substitution of paper, ink, 
and lead pencils for the slate is but one example of super- 
hvgiene, which, however, does not seem to have made 
апу difference in the prevalence of childhood's epidemics. 


As an instance of extravagance in education may be 
quoted the lessons being given to children of elementary 
schools at the Manchester Museum in biology, geology, 
and Egyptology. True, these lessons are given to fill up 
time which would otherwise be spent in play or picture- 
theatres, as so manv schools have been taken over for 
military hospitals that the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee have found it necessary to resort to a half-time 
svstem, so that the dispossessed children may have some 
instruction. It is true that “іп all knowledge there is 
profit," but the extent of the profit is somewhat hard to 
seek. Of course Dr. Tattersall, Keeper of the Museum, 
has different views on the instruction. He says in a letter 
to the “ Manchester Guardian '':— 

“* By these arrangements effective instruction in the 
Museum is provided for 900 to 1,000 children per week, 
drawn at present from the higher standards of the ele- 
mentary schools. Ап important feature is the continuity 
of the instruction. Each class comes once a week until 
its course of six to nine lectures 1s completed. By this 
means one subject at a time 1s thoroughly dealt with, and 
the foundations of a more real and lasting knowledge 
are laid than would be at all likely to result from an 
attempt to cover more ground in а more superficial way. 
The work is at present only in the experimental stage, 
but decidedly encouraging results are already discernible. 
The keenness and enthusiasm of the children and the 
regularity of their attendance, even when they have to 
come long distances, witness to the interest they take in 
the iessons. On one occasion a class insisted on coming 
over two and a half miles in the rain rather than miss 
their weekly lesson! The essays which they write on the 
subjects taught bear testimony to the-—efficacy of; the 
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instruction and to the intelligence with which the chil- 
dren assimilate the knowledge presented to them. 

'* Another valuable result manifests itself in quite 
another direction. Тһе children аге bringing their 
parents and other adult relatives in increasing numbers 
to the Museum on Saturday and Sunday afternoons to 
see those specimens and objects about which they have 
learnt during the week. Many a life-long resident in 
Manchester has, by this means, been made aware for 
the first time of the existence of such an institution as 
the Manchester Museum! 

‘* I should like to emphasise the fact,” Dr. Tattersall 
adds, ''that essentially similar work, owing its inception 
to the same causes and differing onlv in details according 
to the nature of the institution, is being carried on at. the 
City Art Gallery, the Whitworth Institute, and. kindred 
institutions in the city. If the policy advocated by the 
War Retrenchment Committee and adopted by the 
Government as far as it concerns national institutions be 
extended to Manchester, the work that I have outlined 
here must cease. The children have already been deprived 
of their schools through the exigencies of the war. Are 
thev now, in the name of supposed economy, to ve de- 
prived of the valuable alternative instruction provided 
for them? I venture to think such a lamentable result 
could in no way be regarded'as an economy. ” 


Our colleagues in the United States realise that the 
architectural profession suffers there, as it does with us, 
from an imperfect comprehension of the architect's 
functions, and from a leading article in the “ American 
Architect" we learn. that the various Chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects include amongst their 
activities the education and enlightenment of their lav 
public in the services obtainable from duly qualified 
practitioners of architecture, both ав an art and as a 
business. As an example of the propaganda our con- 
temporary reproduces the following, clipped from the 
advertising section of the Syracuse, N.J., “Post 
Standard ” of January 8, 1916: 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL, 

An owner's interest in new buildings or alterations 
extends beyond the immediate proceeds. Тһе architect 
should be able to advise the investor as to the probable 
future value and future profits of the enterprise. Such 
advice should be based upon knowledge of the trend of 
population, industry, commerce, and transportation, as 
illustrated in the past and as indicated for the future by 
developments in municipal boundaries, public service, 
and private enterprises. 

The architect should derive from such knowledge a 
conclusion as to the type of development whose profit will 
survive anticipated changes in environment and relative 
location, or whose conversion into other forms or use will 
be economical. 

Such conclusions are part of the service to the chent. 

CENTRAL NEw YORK CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


In a lecture to the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion, Mr. J. A. Swan, F.R.I.B.A., put before the 
members his views on the Flemish art of the Middle Ages 
as exemplified in architecture. Flemish art, he said, 
borrowed much from the German and French, but he 
held it undoubtedly indigenous. For its true character 
thev must search the record of the great towns. Іп spite 
of the strong German and French influence there was a 
great unity of expression, Whether in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, or the allied arts. Gothic or Renaissance. 
Thev were much imbued with the spirit of romanticisin. 
Tt would not be too much to sav that the countries closest 
in contact with the Netherlands were infected with this 
exuberant vitality. They took it to themselves, and our 
own country owed an immense debt to Flemish art in the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. In architecture the 
best Flemish work was built for secular rather than eccle- 
Siastical use. Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, 


Brussels, Louvam, and Ypres provided a magnificent 
series of town halls, cloth halls, belfries, and guild nouses. 
Ypres, which held much beautiful Flemish work, was 
now a tragedy in stone. But what magnificent work there 
had been there! The familiar Cloth Hall and Hotel de 
Ville owed much to the splendid square of 1,000 ft. by 
350 ft. in which they were set, an example of civic plan- 
ning worthy of emulation. Ц gave ап impressiveness 
and grandeur to the building. Mr. Swan compared it 
to Victoria Square, the setting for the civic buildings. A 
hundred years ago Ypres might have been emulated in 
Birmingham by acquiring the whole of Christ Church, 
Colinore Row, and Waterloo Street up to St. Philip's 


Chureh. 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries cf Scotland 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F.S.A.Scot., read а communication 
on ** The Ancient Roof of Glasgow Cathedral: Its Condi- 
tion and Restoration.’ Ц was pointed out that only two 
of our Scottish medieval cathedrals have survived to the 
present time with any part of their original roofs—these 
are St. Magnus Cathedral at Kirkwall and St. Mango's 
at Glasgow. Ап examination of the roof by Н.М. Осе 
of Works in 1909 revealed that a large number cf the 
rafters were badly decayed, that the repairs carried cut 
in 1735 or 1824 had not appreciably strengthened the 
roof trusses, and that in several cases the lower ends 
of the rafters had entirely disappeared, having no bearing 
whatever upon the wall-head. Dealing first with the 
choir, Mr. Oldrieve went on to sav that a minute inspec- 
поп of details revealed the following facts. That there 
had been no tie-beams, as was at first thought probable, 
because the details of the old jointing at the foot of the 
rafters varied so much that this appeared impossible, 
and that originally. there was internal hoarding. The 
original rafters had been shaped so as to form a trefoil 
or cusped roof, a most unusual design for the trussed 
rafter type of roof in a church of large dimensions. 
Dealing with the nave, Mr. Oldrieve pointed out that 
there was no evidence of internal boarding of the roof 
of that part of the cathedral. The timbers were of the 
same framed trussed rafter type, but without the trefoil 
suggestion, 


В.1.В.А. EXAMINATIONS. 1916. 
Tite Council give notice that the Intermediate and Final 
and Special Examinations will be held ouce only this year, 
viz. :— 
The Intermediate from June 2 to June 9; the Final 
and Special from June 22 to June 30. 


The Council hereby give notice that the Preliminary 
Examination for the registration of candidates as proba- 
tioners will be discontinued. 

Candidates will for the future be required to submit 
any of the following certificates, or such other certificates 
as may be satisfactory to the Council : — 

The Matriculation Examination at any University in 
the British Empire. | 

The Senior or Junior (Honours) Local. Examinations 
conducted under the authority of any University in the 
British Empire. | 

The School or leaving Certificate of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

The Examinauons held under the 
Board. 

The Examinations for the first-class Certificate of the 
College of Preceptors. 

The Semor or Jumor School Examination or the 
Matrieulation Examination of the University of London. 

senior School Certificate оға School Certificate of the 
Joint. Matriculation Board of the Universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

The School Certificate of the University of Bristol. 

The certificate must show that proficiency has been 
attained in the following subjects:—Composition, dicta- 
tion, anthmetic, algebra. and elements of plane geo- 
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metry, geography and history, language (either Latin, 
Italian, French or Russian), elementary mechanics and 
physics. 

Candidates who have obtained a success in any of 
the Board of Education Examinations in Art held in 1913 
and subsequently will be exempted from subjects 6 and 7, 
viz. geometrical drawing and freehand drawing from the 
round. 

The following certificates from the Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington, are accepted as exempting from 
the eighth subject, viz. elementary mechanies and 
physics : — 

A first-class in the two Board of Education Examina- 
tions: Subject 6, theoretical mechanics. A. Div. 1: 
Solids. B. Div. 2: Fluids—Stage 1. 

Candidates who do not possess the Board of Educa- 
tion certificates will be required to submit with their 
applications drawings showing their knowledge of either 
geometrical drawing or perspective, and freehand 
drawing. 

All applications for registration as probationers must 
be accompanied by a fee of two guineas. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGNS BY МЕ. TEMPLE MOORE. 
We have the pleasure in this issue of reproducing the 
three drawings from Mr. Temple Moore's designs for 
Nairobi Cathedral, Pusey House, Oxford, and the church 
of St. Augustine, Gillingham, which were exhibited in 
last year’s Royal Academy. 


—— 


CHARING CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE. 

AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council Mr. 
J. D. Gilbert, M.P., asked (1) if the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company were promoting a Bill to 
alter and strengthen the existing railway bridge at Char- 
ing Cross, (2) whether the Council had received 
applications from the R.I.B.A. and the T.ondon Society 
asking the Council to endeavour to improve the appear- 
ance of the bridge, and (3) if the Council's petition con- 
tained any clause in reference thereto, and if not, why? 

Mr. F. St. John Morrow replied (1) yes, (2) ves, the 
Societies in question objecting to the expenditure of a 
large sum of money on the bridge on the ground that it 
would prejudice the removal of the station to the south 
side of the river, and (3) the Committee considered the 
matter of inserting a clause in the petition for the improve- 
ment of the appearance of the bridge, but came to the 
conclusion that they could not reasonablv ask for the 
expenditure of money on a liability not absolutely neces- 
sarv, so the clause was not inserted. 


A MEETING of the Society of Antiquaries was held last 
week at Burlington House. Piccadilly, W., when Mr. 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The Dorter 
Range at Worcester Priory." The President, Sir Arthur 
Evans, referred to the closing of museums, and said that 
at a time when we were throwing away millions, to turn 
on educational institutions which were serving a useful 
purpose for convalescent soldiers, for the sake of saving 
a few minutes’ expense of the war, was a course to be 
much condemned. 

Tae Bristol Society of Architects held their fifth ses- 
sional meeting last week at Messrs. Fortt's, 6 Royal Prome- 
nade, Clifton. After tea the chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Graham C. Awdry, F.R.IB.A. Miss 
Margaret I. Chilton, A.R.C.A. Lond.. R. W.A., then read 
a paper upon “ Тһе Making of а Stained-glass Window.” 
Miss Chilton, during the course of her lecture, showed 
various drawings, and also examples of stained glass and 
leadwork, together with many tools used by the craftsman. 
À number of lantern slides were also exhibited, illustrating 
stained-glass windows designed by well-known artists. A 
vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. J. H. Weston, F.R.I.B.A., 
and seconded by Mr. C. F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B.A., was 
carried with acclamation. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—VIII. 


By CHARLES T. Котнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Tue city of Como is 665 feet above sea-level, and has 
a population of about 34,500, is the capital of a province, 
and an episcopal see. 

Como is a very old town, and it is difficult to trace 
back its history with sufficient accuracy to be able to 
state with any certainty its true origin. 

Its Roman name was Comum, and for centuries 16 
was ruled by a strange artistic race, known as the 
Etruscans. To-day it is a prosperous industrial town 
with large dye-works and silk factories. 

During the many centuries Como has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and its long history has been alto- 
gether a remarkable and chequered one. Dominated at 
one period by one foreign Power, and at another period 
bv some other foreign Power, the centuries have wit- 
nessed strange and curious happenings in this little 
out-of-the-way Italian town. 

Como, like many other ot the lake-side towns in this 
part of the world, is enclosed by mountains after amphi- 
theatrical fashion. It lies at the south-west end of the 


Lake of Como, just where the little stream Cosia enters 
the lake. 


A LAKE-SIDE VILLAGE. 


Architecturally, Como is a place of much interest 
and note, containing some very fine architectural 
examples worthy of examination and study. 

Amongst the Gothic cathedrals of Italy the cathedral 
of Como occupies a high position; so much so that one 
writer has described this edifice as perhaps the most 
perfect building in the whole of Italy, illustrating the 
fusion of the Gothic and Renaissance styles. 

The large square near the harbour, where the towns- 
people and visitors congregate on fine evenings, 15 
known as the Piazza Cavour, and is on such occasions 
full of life. From this square by the Via Plinio the 
Piazza del Duomo is reached, and in this latter square 
is situate the famous cathedral, 

The original church of Santa Maria Maggiore. a 
Romanesque basilica, was built in the eleventh century, 
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and wes the cathedral of Como for this and the two 
succeeding centuries (the date of the erection of this 
church is given by some authorities as 1000). 

Lorenzo degli Spazi designed the present church, 
and the nave was re-built in 1396-1453. (Spazi, it is 
recorded, was amongst the many architects who took 
part in the work of Milan cathedral.) This church is 
built entirely of marble from the quarries of Musso and 
Olcio. 

The form of the cathedral of Como, as was the case 
of its predecessor, is that of a Latin cross, black 
marble from Olcio forming the body, and white marble 
Irom Musso forming the arms of the cross. 

The Gothic facade, by Luchino Scarabota, of Milan, 
was erected in 1457-87. The ornate Early Renaissance 
ornamentation of the exterior of the nave and the facade 
was the work of the brothers Tommaso and Iscopo 
Кодагі. 

The choir was re-built in 1513, in the Renaissance 
style, by Rodari, it is recorded from Solari's design of 
the delightful apse. 
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AN ITALIAN LAKE SCENE. 


The octagonal central dome by luvara has а more 
recent dute—viz., the early or middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

During nearly four centuries this church passed 
through periods of construction, and various architec- 
tural styles were adopted, presenting a pleasing and 
effective whole, when all the circumstances and condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. A very fine rose 
window exists cver the great western entrance to the 
cathedral, and some very beautiful sculpture surrounds 
the doorways upon the northern and southern sides of 
the church. | 

Adjoining the Duomo stands the Broletto, an ancient 
building, originally the Town Hall of Como. It is built 
in courses of black, white, and red marbles, and is à 


particularly picturesque structure, supported upon 
pointed arches springing from octagonal piers. This 
edifice was built in 1215, and restored in 1900. Тһе 


Torre Campanaria adjoining was also erected in 1215. 
Architecturally, and from point of view of antiquity. 
perhaps the most interesting church in Como is the 
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double-aisled eleventh-century Romanesque basilica of 
Sant’ Abbondio. 

The early Christian fifth-century church stood upon 
the same site, and the foundations were used for the 
erection of the existing Sant’ Abbondio. The structure 
was considerably altered in 1587 and extensively restored 
in 1863-88. 

Como must now be left, reluctantly it must be ad- 
mitted, and the journey continued, for time is passing all 
too rapidly. 

The train is taken from the Stazione San Giovanni, 
and the terminal moraine of that arm of the Lake of 
Como on which the town stands is traversed. A num- 
ber of interesting places are passed through, Camerlata, 
with its ruined Castello Baradello, and ‘several other 
points of inconsiderable note, until Seregno is reached. 
This is a fairly large town of some 12,000 inhabitants, 
and is the terminus of a railway to Bergamo, which 
passes through sundry areas of considerable interest, 
over the Adda by the Ponte di Paderno, a fine iron struc- 
ture 275 feet above the river, close to the electricity 
works providing the current for the city of Milan. Then 
Desio is passed, and finally, before reaching Milan, 
Monza, about twenty-one miles from Como. 

This place, with about 28,000 population, is on the 
Lambro, and is somewhat famous as the old coronation 
town of the Lombardy kings since the eleventh century. 
It possesses a Gothic church of Santa Maria in Strata, 
ascribed to the fourteenth century, the Palazzo Arengario 
(town hall), a Gothic structure of the thirteenth century, 
and the Duomo San Giovanni, a fourteenth century 
Lombard-Gothie edifice by Matteo da Campione, erected 
upon the site formerly occupied by a church founded in 
590. This cathedral has a fine rose window and a cam- 
panile, which was destroyed by fire in 1740 and rebuilt 
in 1891. 

The journey being continued, Milan is reached after 
a journey (if no stops are made on the way) of about 
13 hours from Como. There is necessarily a consider- 
able amount of suppressed excitement on the part of the 
iraveller to walk the streets of this wonderful city, the 
most popular city in Italy, with such an exceedingly 
interesting and ancient history, and the capital о! 
Lombardy. 

Lombardy is the district south of the Alps separated 
by the Lago Maggiore and the Ticino from Piedmont, 
from Venetia by the Mincio, and from the Emilia by the 
Po. 

Lombardy is divided into eight provinces, Como, 
Milano, Pavia, Sondrio, Bergamo, Cremona, Brescia, 
and Mantova. 

The situation and the great wealth of Lombardy have 
rendered this district the centre of discord among Euro- 
pean nations for centuries. 

Milan, known to the Italians as Milano and to the 
Romans Mediolanum, has a population of about 600,000, 
and lies upon the river Olona. 

It is the seat of an archbishop, and stands near the 
entrances to a number of important Alpine passes. № 
claims to be (һе capitale morale ’’ of Italy, and is largely 
the heart of the modern life and activity of Italy. 

Bv the arrival at Milan the fact is very forcibly im- 
pressed upon one's mind of the exceeding great diffi- 
culty of crowding into one short visit to Italy a just 
appreciation of the great number of works of art to be met: 
with in the progress of the tour. 

It is naturally preferable that a number of tours 
should be undertaken for even the most superficial study 
of the architectural and artistic wealth of this wonderful 
country; but at the same time the influence upon the 
susceptible mind of even the most rapid of tours 13 
astonishingly great and incredibly lasting. The marvellous 
depth of the Italian creative genius 18 60 stupendous 
that no guide book, however copious, can accurately 
teach the full depths thereof. | 

Although Northern Italy is not so rich in ancient 
beauty and art as Rome and Southern Italy, yet Northern 
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Italy possesses many fine relics of Roman architecture, 
and the student may find much in sculptures to admire 
within this area. 

Northern Italy stands in the forefront in the artistic 
life of the middle ages and early Renaissance. 

It is known that by tracing the progress of Italian 
art from the fourth century much of great interest ‘may 
be abstracted from the period intervening between this 
century and the tenth, the term Basilican style being fre- 
quently employed in reference to the early architecture of 
the latter. 

During the eleventh century the architectural tendency 
in Italy took a decided and promising turn, and the 
Romanesque style came into being, and there is scarcely 
a district in Italy not containing examples of Romanesque 
architecture. 

At Verona (visited later in this tour) a famous examp'e 
of this style exists in the church of St. Zeno and the 
church of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, with its charac- 
teristic facade and forecourt, and very many other 
examples in other towns and cities in all parts of Italy. 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL.—AN INTERESTING VIEW FROM A 
WINDOW IN THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


Gothic architecture in Italy when introduced was 
more or less in a perfected form. This style was intro- 
duced by foreign architects, and many in Italy quickly 
became admirers of and adopted it. 

Italian Gothic is exemplified in the palaces of Venice 
and in many of the medieval cathedrals in all parts of 
Italy. | Renaissance architecture in its various stages 
has many interesting and beautiful examples in this 
country, and within a comparatively confined area occu- 
pied by certain groups of buildings in Venice the student 
has the opportunity of tracing the progress of Renais- 
sance architecture through ifs various stages. 
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Milan, owing to the continuous battles which raged 
within its vicinity and the wholesale destruction conse- 
quent thereon, bears scarcely a trace of, the city which, 
under the Romans in 222 B.c. and after, was one of the 
finest cities in the world. 

The commercial struggles and the art history of 
Milan throughout the centuries are well worth the careful 
studv of all lovers of Italian art and history. 

It is impossible within the short space of a little holi- 
day or within the narrow compass of a few fragmentary 
articles, to even touch upon a tithe of the items of great 


interest in this ancient centre of architecture and art. 


A mere rapid survey of some of the most prominent 
features and a rapid passage through its artistic thorough- 
fares are the most that can be attempted within the time 
provided by a few days' sojourn. 

On arrival at the Stazione Centrale della Ferrovie, the 
central station of Milan, erected in 1864—a very fine 
Structure as stations go—and used by all the State lines, 
one is able at once to detect, on emerging from this 
station, that a certain breadth of conception existed in 
connection with the lay-out, when this portion of the 
city was planned. 

The writer ventures to suggest that all those ac- 
quainted with Milan, and it is perhaps a fact that this 
city is better known to the generality of English travel- 
lers than possibly any other city south of the Alps, are 
aware that ‘the older portions of Milan are truly typical 
of Italian character, and possess all the charm of Italian 
life. 

The narrow streets devoid of footways and having 
absolutely no protection for foot passengers, to prevent 
them being jostled by the vehicular traffic, are striking 
features. 

Even in these parts evidences are provided on every 
hand that the principles of town-planning were not alto- 
gether non-existent in the minds of those early Italian 
town-planners. 

Take the main roadway from the Castello crossing 
the Foro Bonaparte and through the Via Dante, forming 
as it were the upright stem of the letter Y, and passing 
through the heart of the city, with the famous Piazza 
del Duomo forming the junction between the two other 
arms of the letter, and being the Corso di Porta Romana 
and the Corso Venezia. 

Continuing the upright stem of the letter, in the 
other direction, a bit of very nice town-planning is met 
with. Passing through the Piazza Castello. with the 
Castello itself forming the terminal feature at one end, 
the large Parco is crossed with the Arco della Pace form- 
ing the terminal feature of the main artery, the Corso 
Sempione, upon the other side. 

It might be said with a large amount of truth that 
Milan is typical of other Italian cities, in respect of its 
roadwavs and streets, and it may generally be accepted 
that when the roads are wide they are very often very 
wide, and when they are narrow they are more often 
very narrow. The contradictions in town-planning, it 
would appear, have been made a special study, and 
exaggerations occur with great frequency. 

There is, however, much to be admired in the fairly 
successful attempts that appear to have been made to 
lav down what may be termed main arterial roads. A 
study of the plan of the city will disclose an outer circle 
and an inner circle, the former consisting of the broad. 
noble Bastioni di Porta Venezia, upon which opens the 
fine Piazza containing the central station before named, 
linked up by a series of broad avenues describing almost 
circle and enclosing the main portion of the real city 
of Milan. 

The inner circle consists of much narrower roadways 
describing a circle (or nearly so) round the older city. 
crammed full of items of world-wide interest, and 
enclosing a perfect labyrinth of narrow circuitous 
arteries which radiate almost without exception from 
the Pinzza del Duomo. 

Whatever points of objection may be raised to the 
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general lay-out, there remains very considerable evidence 
that the entire scheme, with all its defective parts, was 
at least the result of a well-considered general plan. 

There 1s consequently much to be learnt by the 
modern student of town-planning by a careful study of 
the efforts of the city planners of centuries ago. 

To sav that Milan is architecturally interesting 1$ too 
commonplace; to the architect it is а city of delight. 

The churches of San Lorenzo and Sant’ Ambrogio, 
the oldest and quaintest, respectively, in Milan, also 
"an Sepolero, San Simpliciano, бап Babila, and San 
Celso, were the only structures of the Early Christian 
and Romanesque periods to survive the destruction of 
Frederick. Barbarossa (assisted by the Ghibelline towns 
of Lombardv) in 1162. 

With the exception of these few churches he 
destroved the entire city, and made a clean sweep of 
everything. 

Five vears later, however, Milan was re-built by the 
allied cities of Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua, and Verona, 
and in 1176 Barbarossa was finally beaten at the battle 
of Legnano.. at a little place of that name some nine 
miles from Milan. 

Owing to ihe comprehensive improvements to which 
many famous structures were subjected within the city, 
Milan has, since the Napoleonic period, and particularly 
since 1859, assumed a modern appearance. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME MODERN MOVEMENTS IN PAINTING.* 
By WILLIAM STRANG, LL.D., A.R.A. 


IT is to be presumed that there have always been new 
movements in Art, from the earliest bone-engraving 
period, and the earliest Egyptian, down to the present 
day. No improvement or development could take place 
without influencing a number of people doing the same 
kind of work, as even the natural, though not alwavs esti- 
mable, human liking for novelty would be a sufficient 


stimulus. It is but natural if one man discovers something 
new, or a new way of doing an old thing. that it at once 
attracts other people. "This is quite apart from the idea 
that it 13 an improvement on what it supplants, for Art 
IS not а progressive improvement in excellence, and 
does not depend like science on the accumulation of 
actual knowledge, but is an individual means of expres- 
sion, and in that way is like the use of language. "Тіз 
true a medieval cathedral is not the expression of one 
individual, but it may be the individual expression of a 
people or a period moved by similar thoughts. In 
modern times, the growth of liberal ideas has taken one 
form of the passionate desire for personal statement, 
and that the individual character of the artist should be 
the principal merit in the work. The desire to create in 
all ways a new art is, of course, doomed to failure, as 
all art of value must grow, whether by development or 
rebellion, out of what has gone before. This is the 
process which has occurred in art up till now, with one 
exception, which will be mentioned later. 

This striving for original expression may be good in 
some ways, and may produce works of extreme excel- 
lence, but it has the drawback of creating in these latter 
days something like anarchy, and the denial of all 
authority. It is within the knowledge of most of us that 
when a young man holds an exhibition of his work, 
which, he fondly hopes, contains nothing that can be 
recognised as traditional, he feels the lack of authority ; 
and in the absence of this tradition he invents and prints 
as an introduction a more or less elaborate creed of his 
beliefs and unbeliefs in art. This may have been 


invented to fit the pictures; not the pictures to fit the 
creed. | 


* Abstract of a lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, 
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This lack of authority and tradition may be a great 
evil, as all artists at once pulling in different directions 
may not achieve so much or so important а result as if 
they were in harmony and had ideas in common. It 
шау also result in a cringing art, servile, and seeking 
by any means for publie approval and favour, and also 
to attract attention and patronage bv freakish or shocking 
methods. it may be that movements arise to make up 
for.the want of the balancing effect of tradition, as а 
number thinking alike may give the feeling of authority 
which is needed. 

But it is impossible to expect Art to have ideas 
greater than are prevalent in its own time, and when 
individual anarchist thinking about things in general is 
carried to such lengths as at present, one can look for 
nothing else in Art. When there is no collective 
opinion, and each man, quite irrespective of his wisdom, 
holds that his opinion, because it is his, is as good as his 
neighbour's, then nothing gets done. And during this 
time of awful war our acts are a very fair index to the 
mental state in which we find ourselves. There is no 
strong authority, and so we fall back on the counting of 
heads by vote, forgetting entirely that most of the heads 
may be empty and valueless. A majority has no 
monopoly of wisdom, 

We can imagine an-art which may be quite inde- 
pendent of the goodwill or patronage of either majori- 
ties or minorities, so aristocratic and dominant that it 
will ignore either approval or disapproval, which will 
say, '' Thou shalt believe in me.’’ This godlike art, 
serene and yet impassioned, is not to be recognised in 
modern times, nor yet a long way earlier—in fact, not 
since the great and austere art of Egypt. This art, so 
calm, so simple, and vet so dictatorial, seems to. last 
through the ages as & standing reproof to all our petty 
little vices of individualism, and puts to shame most of 
our ideas which we call great. One can see no trace of 
pleading for approval in it, no sign of seeking to please 
bv anything we now consider pleasing. It is aloof, and 
seems to put the onus of sympathy and admiration on 
the beholder. If ever there was an art with authority, 
if ever an art preached the greatness of mankind as 
against all little creeds of individuals, if ever an art can 
convey an idea of the universe, it is this art. Colossal, 
and with the dignity which violence never can even 
approach, it imposes itself on the human imagination as 
no other art has done since. 

So that even when we come to modern movements 
we must not expect them to convey a greater message 
to mankind than has already been given. "Тіз true that 
the greatest influences that have moved mankind for good 
have been óf different kinds, of direct revelation from 
God, of great Gospels that have given mankind ideals 
that have continually raised him further from the animal 
world to the spiritual, from art of all forms, and from 
philosophy. So that art, like revelation, having already 
exercised its great influence for good, cannot be expected 
to exceed such a height as it has already reached. Of 
course a period in our history may occur again when 
man's ideas may be loftier and more near the divine than 
ever thev have been, but, alas! this will not probably be 
in our time, when love of material well-being and lust of 
power seem to be the only things worth striving for. 

A movement sometimes occurs and flourishes in опа 
country, though,the idea originated with a single artist in 
another country, such as the effect of Constable on 
France. 

In speaking of a set of artistic ideas which we call 
movement, it must be remembered that cach has not a 
separate period, but that they overlap and that two or 
more may rise and flourish concurrently. For instance, 
the English pre-Raphaelite movement for the greater 
part exercised its activities at the same time as the 
Romanticists in France. In many ways the English have 
been pioneers, and though ideas originating here have 
been carried further and perhaps better in other countries, 
we at least deserve credit for inventing them. This is 
most noticeable in the case of Constable, who when he 
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exhibited in Paris created something like a revolution in 
landscape. Some French painters even repainted their 
pictures already hung in the exhibition, in the heat of 
new ideas shown in Constable's pictures. Delacroix 
acknowledges the influence the English painters had in 
freeing France from the deadly effect of Classical tradi- 
tion. 

We in this country have never suffered from Classi- 
cism. Almost every European country where art 
flourished has been at one time under the thrall of 
Classical art, and that period has had a most deadening 
influence. France alone has produced under it great 
works that live and will live. 

David in the first period of Classical influence, in his 
portraits, and Ingres in the second, also in his portraits, 
have survived an influence that in other countries was 
barren of any good result. It is curious that they both 
succeeded best in a branch of art, portraiture, which is 
dependent on more naturalism than their general theories 
allowed. Тһе contrast between the chilly idealism of 
their subject pictures and the human appreciation of 


human character of their portraits is most marked. 


Painters in this country, with one or two exceptions, have 
escaped the Classical danger. Where definite influehces 
can be traced, such as in English landscape, it has been 
found to be from Holland rather than Italy that the effect 
has come. Rembrandt, Ruysdael, and Hobbema have 
been the forces that have moved English artists. Holland 
itself had a period of Italianised painting, but the works 
are not remembered; while those that escaped the harm- 
fui influence, such as the painters just named, with 
others, notably Franz Hals, are the pure native product, 
whose work has a living effect even on the art of to-day. 

The survival of a strong human interest, as against 
an abstract set of rules, 1s most noticeable in this case. 
Another country that might be cited as showing that the 
art of one country cannot with advantage be transferred 
to another is Spain, which came under the influence, first 
of the Low Countries at the time of the Spanish occupa- 
tion, and at a later period of artists imported from Italy. 
Neither of these influences produced works of lasting 
effect, while the art peculiar to Spain, which was an 
uncompromising naturalism, has retained its place and 
is still a living force. Velasquez returned from two 
visits to Italy, where he saw the great art there, abso- 
lutely untouched by its influence. El Greco, although 
a foreigner of Italian training, became through living in 
Spain most characteristically Spanish. Goya at the end 
of the eighteenth century was again a naturalistic 
Spaniard, and served as inspiration to a still later 
generation. 

On the face of it, it looks as if art generally was much 
indebted to portrait painters of all times for bringing 
back art, when it ran after strange ideals, to a healthy 
frame of mind based frankly on Nature. 

The most notable band of modern artists in this 
country was the Pre-Raphaelites. Starting about 1850, 
with three or four members, young, enthusiastic, clever, 
with a fresh gospel—or, rather, an old gospel— which 
they adapted to modern performances, they soon made 
notable converts among the younger gifted artists. They 
were students of the Royal Academy, which institution, 
while remaining conservative and permanent, seems an 
етігаогйпагу fruitful source for promoting and provok- 
ing rebellion. "This is all to its credit as long as the 
results are estimable. — 

Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais were responsible 
for the formation of the group known as the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren. It was founded on their common 
ideas that, art should be based on Nature and truth; not 
a new discovery according to present-day thinking, but 
which to them, in view of the conventional art they saw 
around them, opened a vista like an undiscovered 
country of which they were the pioneers. 

The brave young men—what splendid fellows they 
are!—who for an ideal can risk and adventure every- 
thing. They are the only men with enthusiasm enough 
to put their ideals to the proof, and with energy attempt 


what they believe. Their performance may sometimes 
be faulty, but failure in a glorious cause is magnificent. 
All honour then to all ardent youthful spirits who, 
having genius to see the evils of their own times, have 
the courage and ability to follow and carry out their 
convictions. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren found that the natural | 


truthfulness existing in Italian art up to Raphael's time 
had gone; that conventional poses and expressions, 
through weak imitations since then, had ceased to reflect 
either Nature or truth or any valuable human quality. 
They found that human emotions in pictures had de- 
generated into stereotyped attitudes . that signified 
nothing, and that pictures were composed according to 
stale arrangements which could be learnt from text books. 
and expressed no living idea either of the artist or the 
story he had to tell. 

Later other young members were added, and then 
they became in open revolt to the pictorial ideas of the 
day. They did not copy the old Italian pictures which 
they admired, but tried to discover the principles govern- 
ing them, and applied. these principles to their own 
modern works. "They rebelled against using an idealism 
which, being false by nature, could only give a false 
grandeur, and any humble truth was better ..an that. 
They did not believe in giving a general impression of 
any subject, but while closely copying all details still 
retained the larger effect and significance of the picture. 
This of course meant that any superficial cleverness or 
bravura in the actual painting was disapproved of. This 
honesty being unusual did not escape condemnation. — 

Surely no movement was started with higher or more 
sincere aims, which they hoped would be appreciated 
as time went on. And appreciated they were and still 
are, and in many ways are a standard for later painters 
to follow. That all movements wax and wane, and that 
in art nothing is final, is nothing against them, for they 
are bred in a tumult of spirit, the more exalted, the more 
likely it is to suffer from exhaustion and reaction. The 
exhaustion is shown in the followers, who not having 
the stimulus of inventing the idea soon show traces of 
being merely followers, however sincere, and not origina- 
tors. Thus it is that a painter can rarely make use 
of an idea given him, as one of the greatest stimulants 
to enthusiasm and invention is that he alone should 
be responsible for the creation of a work of art from 
start to finish. | 

There were, outside of this movement, two great 
artists that cannot be passed without mention. Though 
both received their main inspiration from Italy, it was 
not the art before Raphael only that influenced them. 
These two were Alfred Stevens and Watts. Stevens 
comes nearest to the definition ‘‘ Great Artist ’’ that this 
country has ever produced. 

About this time, or a little earlier, occurred a revolt 
in France against existing ideas of art, which were of 
a different kind to those which caused the Pre-Raphaelites 
to rebel. The. Romanticists fought against Classicism 
with all its repressive tendencies, its limitation of in- 
spiration to one period, and its rules as to what was 
proper and beautiful Classically. So much was for- 
bidden that these rules provoked the young and ardent 
spirits to cry ‘‘ Down with Everything." They found 
that the world as they knew it was full of passion and 
life and romance, which directly contradicted all the 
rules and regulations that were held to be sacred. They 
said ‘‘ Who made these rules? ’’ and that if one period had 
the right to make rules, another had the right to break 
them. So the revolutionists went violently to extremes 
in everything. As all the canons of Classicism airected 
correctness, coldness, absence of things wan were 
characteristic of real life, so the new school revelled in 
colour. action and exaggeration, and the unforgivable 
gin was dullness, even if correct. Love, hate and all 
elemental feelings were given full play, and fiery colour 
lent vigour to fiercer action. They also had their 
counterpart in literature, and plays full of passion and 
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movement sprang up and opposed the stilted dramas 
of the Classical school. The battle raged for many years, 
hard knocks and free-speaking were bandied about during 
that struggle for greater freedom in art. Perhaps owing 
to the influence of Constable and the English ‘painters 
they devoted themselves principally to landscape. 

In England there was no rigid Classical tradition to 
frht against. The practice of water-colour, a compara- 
tively modern art, had given taste for high tones and bright 
colour, which was a marked contrast to the traditionary 
brown respectability. 16 lent itself to direct painting out 
of door as against the manufacturer of dark studio 
pictures, and this brightness was adopted by the land- 
scape painters. This impression of fresh Nature was first 
applied by Constable, who saw vividly and with delight 
that trees were green and skies were blue, and that all 
Nature had a brilliance and sparkle that tradition had 
never taken account of. He therefore threw it all 
overboard. Though he was descended from Hobbema 
there is not a trace of copying, but he deliberately be- 
came free and independent. He was the first to get the 
effect of light and air. And all this was studied not for 
the sake of realism, but for the expression of a '' mood "' 
in landscape. Of course, mood means a human feeling 
which one would not think Nature possessed ; but then all 
painting is the expression of a human being, and therefore 
mood is nature plus the painter. "Thus it was that Con- 
stable appealed vividly to the new French school whose 
strong point was their strong feelings. 

Whatever the reason most of the modern movements 
are French. It may be that we are less inclined to band 
together in schools, preferring individual expression, or 
that new movements are looked upon with greater dis- 
like, and so crushed out of existence. Revolutionists аге 
always in a hurry, and in art they are often as violent as 
in Ше. So that we usually find at the front of the babble 
a man who is well fitted to force his opinions on the mass. 
Such a one was Gustave Courbet, the apostle of Realism. 
No means were too violent or brutal to attract attention to 
his new creed. His was not really a very high ideal, but it 
was inspiration enough for him to produce great things, 
and sometimes people are greater than the creeds they 
profess. 

There is a tendency in later days for the development 
of new schools more in the direction of technical methods 
than in any great new message. Consequently the 
Post-Impressionist movement is not of as great moment 
nor of such wide-reaching effect as some of the early 
ones, which had brought very drastic changes in opinion. 
The belief that actual representation had reached its 
highest point of skill had thrown artists back to see that 
а simpler convention was necessary to make a more 
direct appeal. Realism had had its day, and the reaction 
was in the direction of more primitive forms of art. 
This, of course, may be affectation. But the reason for 
it can be seen and perhaps excused. It became part of 
the creed of the Post-Impressionists that there should be 
no photographic imitation of Nature. And certainly they 
carried the idea to such a pitch that natural objects could 
barely be recognised in their pictures, the effect being 
gained by general suggestion or by a particular paint 
manner, 

There is a later movement in the present day which 
seems to be a complete break in the continuity of art. 
Since the earliest attempts it has always represented 
some known natural object, however primitive, to the 
extent that it could be recognised, which gave some mes- 
sage to human understanding as well as pleasure to the 
eve. But now this late theory is the greatest revolution 
of all. It is that pictorial art should not represent any 
object at all, but by an arrangement of lines and colours 
produce an emotion without the use of any known sym- 

hol. This theory, one ventures to think, can never suc- 
cessfully compete with the ideas founded on representa- 
tion. ТЬ is impossible to foretell the direction pictorial 
art will take. But one ventures to think it will continue 
to speak the language it has used and portray things that 
will appeal and be recognised as Nature. ` | 
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WALL PAINTINGS IN TWO SUSSEX 
CHURCHES. 

AT the last meeting of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute, held in the apartments of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House, W., a paper was read by 
Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“ Wall Paintings in Arundel Church, Sussex, compared 
with Similar Contemporaneous Examples." Тһе lec- 
turer principally confined himself to describing the repre- 
sentations of the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven 
Corporal Acts of Mercy which are on the walls of the 
parish churches at Arundel and Trotton, both in the 
western part of Sussex. 

The parish church of Arundel was rebuilt in 1380 by 
Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. At the same time 
the Earl pulled down a Norman structure and upset a 
struggling foundation of Augustinian Canons (established 
by Roger de Montgomery before 1094) to make room for 
his collegiate church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
consisting of a master, twelve secular canons, or priests, 
two deacons, two sub-deacons, two acolytes, two sacrists, 
and four choristers. ‘The college survived until 1544, 
when the avaricious Henry VIII. seized it. After Henry 
had got everything he could out of it he transferred it on 
advantageous terms to the Earls of Arundel, in per- 
petuity, on payment of 1,000 marks and an annual rent 
to the Crown of £16 16s. 02d. Though the collegiate 
church is a structural extension eastward of the parish 
church, there is very satisfactory archeological proof 
that the two were always distinct. The eastern exten- 
sion, as already mentioned, was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and the western part, i.e. the parish church, to 
St. Nicholas. The parish altar seems, curiously, to have 
stood in the south transept, instead of in the central 
space; the north transept containing the chantry of 
Thomas Salmon, founded in 1430, together with an altar 
of St. Christopher. It was not until about the time of 
Elizabeth that the parish altar was set up under the 
central tower. The iron grille, filling the tower arch 
behind it from apex to floor, is one of the finest things 
of the kind in England, and probably dates from 1380 
also. The arch itself is now blocked up by a roughly- 
built brick wall—the present Duke of Norfolk has offered 
to face it in any way which may be thought best—a re- 
minder in itself of the law-suit of 1879, whereby the 
Duke established his claim to the exclusive ownership of 
the entire eastern limb, which had always been ecclesi- 
astically separate from the parish church. The tombs 
and other furniture in the Fitzalan Chapel are of quite 
exceptional beauty, despite seventy years of shameful 
ill-treatment through which they passed in the nine- 
teenth century. The chapel, as it stands to day, is the 
most perfect tomb-house in England, and may be 
accepted as one of the most satisfactory restorations in 
the country. 

After giving a general account of the adjoining parish 
church, Mr. Johnston proceeded to discuss a remark- 
able pair of wall paintings, the Seven Deadly Sins and 
Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy, which are in the north 
aisle. These were fairly recently cleaned and sprayed by 
Mr. Johnston, who, in restoring Trotton Church, a few 
miles away, had brought to light а coeval series of the 
same subject. 

Few, if anv, of the counties of England can have been 
richer in mural paintings than Sussex. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Sussex building stone was scarce 
and not too good; roads were notoriously bad, so much 
so that the famous oolite wag imported in barges from 
Caen on the opposite coast, as both cheaper and far 
better than local material. Wherefore, stone was always 
used sparingly, and the money that would elsewhere have 
gone to the masons was applied in decorating wall spaces 
with schemes of painted imagerv. 

A subject which occurs in about twenty English ex- 
amples, and which was very popular with the later 
schools of church decorators—the Seven Deadly Sine 
contrasted with the Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy—ha: 
been found in at least four Sussex/churches, aiz. Trotton, 
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WALL PAINTING AT TROTTON CHURCH, SUSSEX.—After restoration by Mr. PHILIP M. JOHNSTON, Architect, Е.З A , F.R.I.3.A 


Arundel, Wisborough Green, and Mid Lavant; only the 
paintings in the two first still remain. In contemporary 
Jiterature Chaucer gives practically a medieval sermon 
on the same subject. in the Parson's Tale. 

At Arundel the ‘* Sins "' are painted over the north 
door, and are shown in the usual manner by a gigantic 
nude male figure, with flying dragons issuing from those 
parts of the body which the particular sin was supposed 
to reside in or affect. The painting of the hands and 
hearded face is very fine. The three most perfect of the 
Sins are Pride (a King with crown and sceptre), Glut- 
tony, and Avarice. The '' Acts of Mercy ” are de- 
picted as in a great wheel of seven compartments, in the 
centre of which is an Angel—bhv some wrongly supposed 
to be Our Lord. The Clothing of the Naked, F eeding 
the Hungry, Giving Drink to the Thirsty, Visiting 
the Prisoner and the Sick can be made out in the 
several compartments, and the Taking in of the Stranger 
and Burial of the Dead complete the composition. 
Begun about 1390, certain of the subjects only got as far 
as a thin red outline, with a suggestion of yellow colour- 
ing. The work was continued about sixty vears later by 
а pu end much inferior individual. On the same 


north wall to the eastward is 2. later and more elaborate 
painting (с. 1450) of the Blessed Virgin wearing а 
mantle, upheld by a portly demi-Angel with iridescent 
wings; a black and white pavement is shown under the 
Virgin's feet, 
frotton is an out-of-the-way village between Midhurst 
and Petersfield. During the restoration of the church 
in 1904 Mr. Johnston brought to light on the great west 
wall of the nave. roughly thirty feet wide and high, with 
only a door in the centre to break its surface, a painting 
of the Last Judgment, combined with representations of 
the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven Corporal Acts of 
Merey. They probably owed their existence to Lady 
Margaret de Camois, under whese will, dated 1387, a 
sum cf money was left for the reparation of the building. 
The onlv colours used are Indian red, yellow ochre, pink 
and white, with black aud perhaps a little green in the 
lettering, бс. At the top, beneath a canopy of clouds, 
is a figure of Our Lord seated upon the rainbow, with 
the ‘‘cirele of the earth `` under His feet. Оп either 
side their guardian Angels are presenting small nude 
figures, svmbolising the souls of the blessed and. the 
cursed, to. whom respectively are addressed thé Divine 
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sentences (on scrolls) '' Venite, benedicti," and “Пе, 
maledicti." Beneath this group, and over the door, 18 
a demi-figure of Moses, the great law-giver, horned and 
holding the Tables of the Law. Flanking it, and on the 
spectator's left—but, curiously, on Our Lord's right 
hand—is the figure of Pride and the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Hell vawns beneath him, and a gogeling demon with 
cow's horns is striking out with а flesh-hook at the Sins 
issuing from his body. Pride is shown as of gigantic 
stature (about mne feet high actually), with curled beard 
and ringlets and quite nude, save for a monstrous turba.. 
or head-dress—in setirieal allusion to the extravagant 
erections wh'en fine gentlemen of those days placed upon 
their heads. His hands are outspread, as if inviting 
attention to his Sus. Winged dragons, something like 
cock-pheasants, are attached by their long tails or by liga- 
ments to his hands and other parts of his body. The 
distended up-turned jaws of the dragons are vomiting 
forth the Sins. At the top. on the spectator's right, is 
Gluttony—a title “Саша” being discernible on a scroll 
above—a pauncy figure of a greedy man with a cup upon 
his knee, but impatiently drinking out of a large flagon or 
leathern jack. Next below is Socordia, Sloth (or Accidia), 
in which the lazy man is sleeping upon his bed and his 
wife stretching herself and yawning, while a bell round 
the dragon's neck is tolling for Matins ; behind is seen his 
unused chest of tools. Below this again Avaricia plainly 
tells its story in the picture of the Miser, one shoe on and 
one off, sleeping on his money chest, with coins and string 
of jewels which have dropped from his grasp. Luxuria, 
or Lust, has been partially destroyed; a demon appears 
to be tempting a man and a woman to illicit intercourse. 
Ira, Xnger, shows a fool in parti-coloured clothes stab- 
bing himself in a fit of passion, urged thereto by a demon. 
Invidia, Envy, is very imperfect. Superbia, or Pride, 
the parent or root sin, which crowned the man's head, 
has almost entirely disappeared. 

Contrasted with this moral warning, on the opposite 
or northern side of the wall is the figure of the Good 
Man surrounded by Acts of Mercy. performed by him in 
his lifetime. He also is of colessal size, with flowing 
locks and beard, habited in what may be intended as the 
franklin’s gown or perhaps as the frock of a religious, 
with a hood falling over the shoulders. His hands are 
joined in prayer, and he looks upwards with a pious 
expression. Scrolls floating round him bear the titles 
of the Cardinal Virtues that adorned his life, Fides, Spes 
and Caritas. The Acts of Merey are shown by quaintly 
realistic scenes, painted within roundels, between two 
and three feet in diameter. That above his head illus- 
trates Our Lord's words, ** T was naked, and ve clothed 
Me.” A charitable lady is seen helping a beggar into a 
shirt, apparently under the open skyv, as clouds are shown 
on the red background. ‘tL was an hungred, and ve 
gave Me meat" is illustrated by the next roundel on 
the left, in which beggars or pilgrims аге seen receiving 
broken meats at the door of a charming half-timber 
house; and in the corresponding roundel on the right the 
lady of the house is giving drink to thirsty wavfarers from 
a graceful flagon, in illustration of ** I was thirsty, and ve 
gave Me drink.” On the left again is the illustration 
of “ I was sick, and ye visited Ме,” in which the sick 
man appears to be receiving Extreme Unetion. Oppo- 
site to this is a very perfect scene representing the words, 

I was a stranger, and ve took Me in "—a well-drawn 
figure of a man in parti-coloured clothes (half his body 
red and the other light pink, with the legs counter- 
charged also). standing in the porch of a quaint. timber 
house, the interior of which is visible behind him. At 
the bottom, on the left, is the scene illustrating ** I was 
in prison, and уе came unto Me.” jn Which are shown 
the towers of a fourteenth century castle, like that of 
Bodiam in Sussex, and out of a grated opening in one of 
these round bastions a woe-begone face is peering, while 


a party of gentlemen, attired in the costumes worn in the 


reign of Richard II., are advancing to greet him. In the 
opposite or seventh roundel the Burial of the Dead, 
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reckoned as making up the last of the Corporal Acts of 
Mercy is shown: the priest in alb, amice and crossed 
stole is committing the body to the earth, while the widow, 
apparently, is weeping at the foot of the grave, and an 
acolyte sprinkles the corpse from a vat in lis hand with 
holy water. There are not very many examples of this 
interesting subject remaining in England, and none so 
complete as this Trotton painting. 

Mr. Johnston mentioned that he had deseribed and 
illustrated. the Trotton painting In an article ou the 
Mural Paintings in Sussex Churches, published in the 
‘Memorials of Old. Sussex,’’ from which much of the 
foregoing has been quoted. 


TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES AND OPEN 

SPACES.* 
By Lawrence W. CHUBB, Secretary of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society. 
Охе of the most widely entertained hopes to which the 
passage of the Housing and Town Planning Act gave 
rise was that this epoch-making measure would assist 
in solving a social problem by facilitating the dedication 
of open spaces for the publie use and enjoyment, and 
the preservation of sites of historic interest or natural 
beauty. 

Before considering the results of the working of the 
Act, it seems desirable to recall how open spaces in this 
country were previously secured, and what means local 
authorities have at their disposal for supplementing the 
special open space powers conferred upon them by the 
Housing and Town Planning Act. 

It is unfortunate that the bulk of our existing pleasure 
grounds should have been provided in a fortuitous and 
haphazard fashion, without relation to the needs of rapidly 
expanding communities or to the population of particular 
localities. We thus find in London such contrasts as 
that while in Hampstead there is one acre of public 
open space for every 212 inhabitants, іп Southwark there 
is only one acre for every 14,499 inhabitants. 

The Inclosure Movement.—One reason is not far to 
seek. Тһе predominant part of our open spaces is made 
up of ancient common land, and in the main it is only 
in those panshes like Epsom, or even Hampstead, which 
escaped the meshes of the wide-spread net of the inclo- 
sure movement, that anything like sufficient open spaces 
are to be found. 

Greater London, the area of the operations of the 
Metropolitan Police, possesses altogether nearly 16,000 
acres of common land, or land over which the common 
rights were extinguished subsequent to the arrangement 
made for its preservation for publie purposes. The con- 
dition of the Metropolis in the matter of open spaces 
would indeed be serious were it not for the publie- 
spirited efforts of Lord Eversley and the other founders 
of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society 
whose work, begun in 1865, has resulted in the protection 
of these common lands, for the commons constitute 
64 per cent. of all Metropolitan open spaces to which 
there is public access bv right or otherwise, including 
Crown property such as Bushev Park. Nevertheless, 
the net capital expenditure upon, and contributions 
towards, the acquisition of parks and open spaces bv the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the London County 
Council and the Borough Councils has been no less than 
£1,939, 125 in respect of 5.377 acres. This vast sum does 
not include the expenditure of the City Corporation 
incurred in acquiring Epping Forest. Coulsdon Common, 
Burnham Beeches and other open spaces. 

It is too late to lament that most of this expenditure 
has been incurred owing to the lack of foresight of pre- 
vious generations. All around, as well as in London itself, 
commons were enclosed in a wholesale manner until 
Пү or sixty years ago. Some have been bought back 
and restored to public use. Па the bulk been saved 
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from enclosure London would have been amply provided 
with a veritable girdle of breathing spaces. 

Metropolitan Commons.—The first general recognition 
of the value of open spaces arose with the movement to 
stop the enclosure of commons. This resulted, not onlv 
in numerous fights successfully waged against unlawful 
encroachments, but in 1866, in the passing of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act, which prohibited the further enclo- 
sure, by Inclosure Act, of commons within the area of 
the Metropolitan Police District. As an alternative to 
enclosure, this Act provided means for placing the 
tommons under popular control as open spaces. Сот- 
mons thus dealt with are protected by means of regula- 
tian Schemes prepared by the Board of Agriculture and 
Confirmed by Parliament, the managing authority con- 
sisting of the London County Council the Urban 
District Council, the Parish Council or a composite 
Board of Conservators. 

There are still over 2,000 acres of unregulated com- 
mon lands situate around London in districts where 
town-planning schemes are in contemplation or are 
eminently necessary. It is much to be desired that all 
such commons should be embraced in the relevant town- 
planning scheme and ear-marked as permanent open 
spaces. Should the lord of the manor or other owner 
of the soil of the common not be willing to vest his 
interests in the local authority, the Council ought at 
least to initiate a regulation scheme, so as to secure 
power to make bve-laws for the maintenance of order, 
the prevention of nuisances. and the use of the land for 
recreation. The consent of the lord of the manor or 
commoners is not necessary to a scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts. 

Вита! Commons.—The country in general is not in 
so favourable a position as the Metropolis to obtain the 
effective control of commons, but when tracts of such 
land exist within a town-planning area they must have 
an important bearing upon the plan finally adopted for 
the development of the area, and the Local Government 
Board should be asked to consent to their insertion in 
the scheme. 

In view of the difficulties involved in any atttempt to 
interfere with a common or existing open space, save 
by way of an equitable exchange, in most cases it will 
be wise not to attempt anv serious alterations of its 
boundaries, but rather to build up the scheme around 
the common or open space, as has been done in the case 
of Norton Common, Letchworth, and the 80-acre open 
space in the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and as is pro- 
posed to be done in the case of Hodgehill Common, 
which is situate in the area of the North Yardley scheme 
of the Birmingham Corporation, and the Poors Common 
at Ruislip. 

How can the local authority secure control of a 
rural common in order to preserve it as an open space 
in connection with a town-planning scheme? In many 
instances it will be found possible to induce the lord of 
the manor to transfer his interests to the Council, 
especially if the mineral, timber, and sporting rights are 
of little value. An attempt should be made to effect an 
arrangcment of this character, for all open spaces 
resorted to bv the public ought to be vested in the 
local authoritv. 

But whether it is, or is not, possible to obtain a 
conveyance or lease of the soil of the common, there 
can be no doubt that it is most desirable that the 
management of the common should be placed under 
direct public control, for an uncared-for tract of open 
land situate in а neighbourhood where the population 
is growing is almost certain to become a nuisance unless 
it is placed under effective management. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act offers no 
assistance in this direction, and the Council should. 
therefore, take steps to formulate a regulation. scheme 
under the provisions of the Commons Act, 1876, or the 
Commons Act, 1899. The former Act is useful in 
those cases in which, in addition to regulation, it is 


deemed necessary to adjust or determine the righte of 
the commoners. Its machinery is, however, costly 
and cumbrous. 

It will be found preferable to proceed under the Com- 
mons Act, 1899, which was designed to simplify the 
regulation of commons. This measure enables the 
District Council or Urban Sanitary Authority to make 
a scheme, substantially in the form of schemes under the 
earlier Act, save that the scheme cannot provide for 
the adjustment or determination of rights. The Board 
of Agriculture have issued a prescribed form of scheme 
with clear explanations as to the procedure, 

Provided the lord of the manor, or persons repre- 
senting at least one-third in value of the interests in the 
common, do not object, after three months the Board 
of Agriculture approves the scheme, and the Council is 
thereupon able to make bye-laws and manage the land 
as an open space. The expense of obtaining such a 
scheme should not exceed £15, and the advantages of 
the regulation of commons are so great that no Council 
within whose town planning area a common is situate 
should rest content until the land has been regulated 
and placed bevond the scope of possible enclosure. 

Until this has been done the land must always be in 
scme danger of enclosure in those districts where ancient 
customs are changed and common rights endangered hy 
the conversion of arable into building land. 

Vilage Greens.—Another type of space which is 
especially valuable from the point of view of amenity as 
well as of utility is the village green. From time im- 
memorial such spots have existed and happilv, in default 
of statutory directions, early legal decisions made it clear 
that a customary right of recreation must not be dis- 
turbed. For instance, in the time of Charles IL. it 
was held in the case of Abbot v. Weekly (1665) I Lev. 
176, that a custom ‘‘that all the inhabitants of a 
vill, time out of memory, had used to dance on a cer- 
tain c'ose at all times of the vear at their free will for 


their recreation ‘was a good custom ' as it is necessary ` 


* 


for inhabitants to have their recreations. ”’ 

The local authority should endeavour to obtain a 
conveyance to themselves of the soil of all village greens 
in town-planning areas, or at least to secure the control 
of the management of the land. Rights of recreation 
are somewhat intangible and many village greens have 
been lost to the community by the lack of evidence of 
some sort of local control. 

Recreation Grounds and Open Spaces.—Other exist- 
ing public open spaces have either heen acquired by pur- 
chase or gift and are no doubt already vested in the local 
authority. An exception to be looked for is that of 
recreation grounds or fuel allotments set out under 
Inclosure Acts. Ап effort should be made to arrange 
for the permanent preservation and management of these 
types of open space, for it is to be regretted that the land 
often remained in the hands of the lord of the manor or 
some other private individual in no way responsible te 
the public. 

The powers enjoyed by local authorities under the 
various general Acts dealing with open spaces are, unfor- 
tunately, by no means comprehensive, but as adjuncts 
to the Housing and Town Planning Act they may some- 
times be used with advantage. | | 

The principal Act to bear in mind is the Open Spaces 
Act, 1906, which consolidated a series of previous enact- 
ments. It defines an open space as “ anv land, whether 
inclosed or not, on which there are no buildings, or of 
which not more than one-twentieth part is covered with 
buildings, and the whole of the remainder of which is 
laid out as a garden, or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste or unoccupied.’ 

This Act, subject to certain. consents, authorises 
trustees to lease or transfer to the Sanitary Authority, 
or to the County Council, with or without payment, or 
Бу way of gift. the control and any other interest they 
may have in апу open space under their care. 

Tt furiher confers on the Ccuncils indicated, as well 
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as upon Parish Councils, wide, but not compulsory, 
powers to acquire, whether by gift or purchase, land 
fer public recreation. It is not necessarv that the land 
should lie within the area of the authority desiring to 
acquire and hold it. The Act can thus be employed in 
the case of the purchase or acquisition of land under a 
town-planning scheme running into another district. 

It should also be borne in mind that under Section 
164 of the Public Health Act, 1875, any Urban Authority 
тау, by agreement, purchase, take on lease, and main- 
tain any land for public walks and pleasure grounds. 
By Provisional Order they may obtain compulsory 
power. Where the Public Health Act (Amendment 
Act). 1890, has been brought into force the Council 
may plant and maintain trees in roads, and contribute 
towards the purchase and maintenance of open spaces 
provided. 

There are further permissive powers enjoved by 
Muncipal Corporations under the Recreation Grounds 
Асі, 1859, and the Town Gardens Protection Act, 1863, 
and the acquisition by Councils of recreation and plea- 
sure grounds is possible under the Public Improvement 
Act 1860, where that Statute has been adopted. 

These powers, which at first sight appear far- 
reaching, nevertheless left much to bé desired. In 
general they ‘gave the local authority no effective 
machinery for preventing the disfigurement of their dis- 
trict. 

To stay degradation of this kind the Council сона 
only agree to buy the land at any value the owner cared 
to place upon it. 

(To be concluded.) 


BASIC SULPHATE OF LEAD.” 
By HAROLD Jacer. 


Very little is known of this important pigment. If one 
turns to the well-known text-books, we find that a con- 
siderable amount of valuable information is given relating 
to this material; but the descriptions given are incom- 
plete, inadequate, and sometimes inaccurate. Again, if 
we turn to text-books'on chemistry, we find references to 
basic sulphate of lead conspicuous by their entire absence. 
On the other hand, an authoritative document, pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of his Majesty, and 
entitled ‘‘ Report of the Departmental Committee 
Appointed to Investigate the Danger Attendant on the 
Use of Lead in the Painting of Buildings,” gives ап. 
almost startling prominence to basic sulphate of lead. 

History.— Whereas lead carbonate is a product of great 
antiquity, its uses having been known for probably over 
2,000 years, lead sulphate is a discovery of the last half- 
century. Products, however, must not be judged by 
the length of time during which they have been known; 
they should be judged on their own merits. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of a great 
many people to maintain that there is only one pigment 
in the world that is of any use, and the name of that 
pigment is hydroxycarbonate of lead, commonly known 
as white lead. 

It is not definitely known when lead sulphate was 
first discovered. It was not until about the end of 
the eighteenth century that the idea of utilising as a 
pigment the fumes produced in smelting processes with 
lead sulphate ores was first attempted on a practical 
scale, but inasmuch as the pigment so obtained was 
generally of a grey colour, the idea was of small com- 
mercial importance. 

The first serious attempt to produce lead sulphate on 
a commercial scale was probably made in the U.S.A. 
by Messrs. Lewis and Bartlett, of Philadelphia. They 
took out several patents which date from 1869. Starting 
from the idea that fumes were produced in smelting 
processes, they set themselves to produce these fumes in 


* Abstract of a Paper read at a me ting. of the Paint and 
Varnish Society on February 17. 
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greater quantities by as upon Parish Councils, wide, but not compulsory, | greater quantities by utilising a combined reducing an a combined reducing and 
oxidising furnace. 

The records of the Patent Office are full of processes 
for the production of white pigments direct from lead 
ores, and all of them bearing close resemblance to Lewis 
and Bartlett's first invention, The majority of them, 
however, were unable to effect the production of fumes 
on a commercially paving scale; and, what is more 
important, though they succeeded in producing & good 
white pigment, they produced along with it such quan- 
tities of inferior colour and impure composition that their 
only memorials to-day are the records and reprints of 
their inventions. At least two direct processes, how- 
ever, survived :—- 

(1) The American process, founded on the original 
patent of Lewis and Bartlett, with all the improvements 
subsequently added. The product of this process is known 
as sublimed white lead, and according to Holley its pro- 
duction increased from about 4,00) tons in 1902 to 
8,000 tens in 1907, and is said to have approaehed sinze 
that date nearly 30,020 tons. 

E The English process, founded on various patents 

Hannav. 

Nomenclalure.—Considerable doubt exists as to what 
is the proper name or description to be applied to basic 
sulphate of lead. 

In the author's opinion basic sulphate of lead can be 
properly called white lead. 

Two vears ago an attempt was made to obtain a legal 
decision, but the matter was settled before trial, and 
no evidence was produced on either side. It is unfortu- 
nate from the point of view both of the general public 
and the parties interested that a definite decision was 
not obtained; but in the meantime there is certainly no 
law or authoritative opinion which can effectually prev ent 
the sale of a lead sulphate pigment as white lead. 

Leaving the legal aspect of the case and coming te 
the practical issue, wlich is more interesting for "the 
majority of people, there is plenty of evidence to the 
eflect that a lead sulphate pigment can be properly 
described as white lead; and there is no logical ground 
for supposing that this designation should be confined to 
a lead carbonate pigment. Apart from certain specifi- 
cations, which are in no sense of the term definitions, 
the average consumer of white lead is practically con- 
cerned with getting a lead pigment which is also white, 
which will answer the required purposes. If lead sul- 
phate will answer these purposes as well, or better than, 
lead carbonate, there is no logical objection to the same 
description being used. 

From a pr actical point of view it seems highly 
desirable that a distinction such as that adopted by the 
Americans should be universallv adopted, and the term 
sublimed be used as qualifving the name of the pigment, 
just as lead carbcnates are known as stack white lead, 
chamber white lead, Krems' White Lead, &c., according 
to the process by which thev are produced. 

The expression White Lead Substitute is an entire 
misnomer for lead sulphate, seeing that the genuineness, 
the composition, and the cost of ‘lead sulphate bear an 
almost equal relation to the genuineness, composition, 
and cost of lead carbonate. 

Physical Characteristics. The material is in appear- 
ance a very dense, flocculent powder, and of a very pure 
white. Looked at in the mass it appears to have a slight 
primrose tint, but when rubbed out on glass and com- 
pared with other white powders it is undoubtedly a pure 
and brilliant white. 

The lead sulphate is in an extremely fine and uniform 
state of sub-division. Tt requires an exceptionally strong 
series of lenses to bring individual particles into view 
under the microscope. Whereas many known pigments 
easily come into view at a magnification of 300 diameters, 
it requires lenses of over 500 magnifications to render 
visible a: particle of basic lead sulphate made by this 
process. It has been computed that there are no less 
than 35.000 particles to the linear inch. 

It has been stated basic sulphate of lead bas less 
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Coke Stoves 


for heating workshops, machine 
shops, warehouses, stores & sheds 


"These: stoves are cheap, serviceable, and economical. They occupy very 
little floor space, are easy to fix, and give a large amount of heat with a low 
fuel consumption. 


Where steam heat cannot be conveniently installed they will give efficient 
service. 


They burn coke and breeze and rubbish, and require very little attention. 
There are two sizes: 


Heating capacity, per unit 15' 0" x 40’ 0” 25’ 0” x 50’ 0” 
Diameter of stove 19” 21” 


Overall height as shown 5” 5" 5' 10" 
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obliterating power than lead carbonate. This is not true 
in fact, as can easily be denionstrated by taking equal 
weights of the two substances, suitably preparing them 
for application and applying them to surfaces of equal 
area and character, when & comparison of the two will 
be in favour of lead sulphate both for colour and opacity. 

Now it is generally conceded that the protective power 
of a paint varies with the thinness of the coat or film, 
and therefore, other things being equal, the finer the 
subdivision of the pigment the greater will be its pro- 
tection. Owing to this same quality of fineness, lead 
sulphate will absorb a larger proportion of colours, and 
so produce exceptionally brilliant tints. This is a matter 
which can be easily verified in practice. 

In other respects, however, lead sulphate has the 
defects of its qualities. Thus, it can be made to absorb 
such a large quantity of oil that the paint so produced 
will suffer from lack. of body, or density, and a large 
nunYber of coats will be required to produce the same 
degree of opacity as is readily produced by coarser 
pigments. 

By subduing the quantity of oil used, so making a 
very dense and what is called "round " paint, this 
а сиу may be overcome. But in this case there is 
greater difficulty in laying off the paint with the brush, 
and unless fine brushes are used, the surface will show 
brush marks, which for decorating purposes condemns 
it. It is no answer to say that a skilful brush hand can 
produce as good a job with a round paint as with a thin 
paint, for the number of skilful brush hands is, unfor- 
tunately, limited. 

In practice, however, this defect is overcome by 
blending the lead sulphate with coarser pigments. When 
it is desired to produce a paint for decorative purposes, 
the material will blend well with, and fortify, any pig- 
ment that may be added. and numerous specifications 
are now in use which provide for the blending of lead 
sulphate with other pigments. 

Chemical Characteristics.—As is well known, natural 
lead sulphete is an inert mass. Basic lead sulphate is 
not entirely inert, owing to the presence of a soluble 
element in the form of lead oxide. Generally speaking, 
basic sulphate is insoluble in acids at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. There is, however, one 
acid—namely, hydrochloric—to which it will re-act. 
Lead sulphate will not re-act to the ordinary fire test, 
which is so commonly applied by laymen for the testing 
of lead carbonate. 

After all, it is not surprising that a substance which 
requires à temperature of some 3,000 Fah. in order to 
о it should be chary of responding to an ordinary 

low-pipe or coal-fire temperature. Fire is, perhaps, the 
greatest test of indestructibility, and the mere fact that 
lead sulphate will stand this ordeal by fire without damage 
or disintegration is a very strong point in favour of its 
use as a pigment. | 

. Lead sulphate is anhydrous; it has no sinell, and it 
| gives off no emanation, whether poisonous or otherwise. 
_ Lead sulphate is slightly soluble in distilled water. 

Аз ‘o its toric properties, one cannot do better than 
quote verbatim from the report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Use of Lead, as set out on page 102 
of C.D. 7882, 1915. The Committee's report is in the 
following terms :— us | 

.'' Reference was made from time to time in the 
evidence to the value of basic lead sulphate as a white 
paint material; while this is far from being a non- 
polsoncus paint, it is less dangerous in use than the 
hvdrated carbonate of lead, known as white lead, to the 
extent indicated by its smaller solubility in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid; this solubility has been shown to be not 


more than one-quarter that of white lead, and it follows, | 


therefore, that a restriction of the use of lead in paints 
to not more than 5 per cent. of soluble lead, would permit 
of the introduction of as much as 90 per cent. of basic 
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lead sulphate into а leadless paint. Mr. Grant Hooper, ` 


of the Government Laboratorv, in particular emphasised : 
the importance of this, pointing out that a solubility | 
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limit would encourage the use of those forms of lead 
Which are least soluble, and, therefore, least objection- 
able from the standpoint of health.”’ 

The above report does not distinguish hetween the 
pigment in its dry state and the pigment when ground 
in oil. There is all the difference in the world from the 
toxic point of view between a white lead paste and a 
white lead powder, The powder may be absorbed into 
the system by breathing, and the finer the state of sub- 
division of the powder the more easily it is absorbed; 
whereas the paste in oil is, comparatively speaking, 
harmless to use, provided the person using it is careful 
and cleanly in his habits. It may, therefore, be claimed 
with fairness that lead sulphate when ground in oil is 
practically harmless to the user, and in any event its 
toxicity is certainly four times less in strength than that 
of lead carbonate. 

Practical tests show that basic lead sulphate acts as 
a natural drier on linseed oil, and in warm climates the 
use of driers may be dispensed with. In our own climate 
the use of driers in small quantities is desirable т 
assisting the natural drying action of the lead sulphate. 

Uses.-—Unattacked by acids, impervious to water, and 
of exceptional fineness in particle, it seems to be the best 
covering for iron-work yet discovered. , The Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of the United States of America, 
conducted exhaustive tests on steel panels (after four 
years from date of application) in the year 1908, at 
Atlantic City. Dr. H. A. Gardner, of the Institute of 
Industrial Research, reported as follows on Panels Nos. 
4 and 5:— 

‘“ Panel No. 4, painted with basic sulphate white 
lead, and Panel No. 5, painted with sublimed blue lead, 
are both in excellent condition; although considerable 
chalking was shown on each of these panels, the paint 
films ere intact, and of a tough, elastic nature, presenting 
to the touch a velvetty feeling. 

“Тһе sublimed blue lead was somewhat. superior to 
the basic suiphate white lead, although the latter showed 
better colour maintenance."' 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as а rule local.) | 


ENGLAND. 

Donsrr. 

Weymouth.—Brewery alterations: Messrs. Conway, Ltd., 

contractors, Commercial Road. 

The Gloucester Hotel: proposed alterations. Messrs. 
Crickmay & Sons, Е.В.Г.В.А., architects, 49 St. 
Mary's Street. 

INo. 5 Coburg Place: alterations. 

` architect, Bridge Chambers ; also 

No. 12 Cove Street: alterations. 

DvuRHAM. 

Brandon.—Proposed infectious diseases hospital. 

Butterknowle.—The ‘‘ Royal Oak" Hotel: additions and 
alterations. 

Darlington.—Infectious diseases hospital, Hundens Lane: 
administrative block additions. Mr. E. Winter, borough 
surveyor. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Farnborough.—Pair of cottages. Mr. A. H. Dungsy, 
architect, Alpha Chambers, and Mr. E. Ewins, 
contractor, Farnborough Road (£563 10s.) ; also 

Shop and house, Camp Road (£7,980). 

Eastleigh.—The ‘‘Chamberlayne Arms” Hotel: altera- 
tions. Mr. В. Е. Gutteridge, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Buntingford.—R.C. Church: Hugh 
extension (£400) and presbytery. 

Hitchin.—House, Norton: additions and alterations for 
Mr. W. H. Lucas. 

“Three Horseshoes’? public-house, Norton: exten- | 
sion for the People's Refreshment House Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 


Mr. S. Jackson, 


Benson Memorial : 
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Мау we send you a set of illustrated pamphlets ? 
You will certainly find them of interest. 


AND 28 VICTORIA STREET LONDON SW. 


“The Hamilton 
Frieze.” 


1. AN OFFERING TO CERES. 

a. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 
3. MINERVA VISITING THE MUSES. 
4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. 

A Beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi 
Mezzotint. By W. Hamilton. 


Price 10s. 64, the Set. 


“The Cornfield.” 


r. PLOUGHING. 3. MOWING. 

2. HARROWING. 4. CARTING. 

5. THE PRODUCTS or THE CORNFIELD. 
A Splendid Example. of Colour 
Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudoin. 


Price 10s. 64. the Set. i 


Only a Joimited Supply remaining. 


PUBLISHER: P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
— 6-11 Imperial Buildings, London, Е.С. — 


THE BEST RESULTS 
YOUR BOILER UNLESS IT IS 
FITTED WITH A “ BENNIS ” 


FROM 


MACHINE STOKER. 


This is the experience of every 
Engineer, Works Manager and Manu- 
facturer who is using the “ Bennis " 
" Bennis" Machine 
Stokers, Self-cleaning Compressed Air 
Furnaces, Automatic  Coal-handling 
Plant, Elevators and Conveyors have 
& world-wide reputation, and are in- 
stalled under stringent guarantees to 
give the results claimed. Send post- 
card to-day for fully illustrated and 
descriptive literature, with the tables 
of official tests. Free with pleasure. 


Equipment. 
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No door is too big, too small, |. . | 
or too awkwardly placed | 
; to be hung on Coburn Track. The brackets are : 
i supplied in shapes and sizes suitable for doors : 
i of any weight in any position. : 


! The roller-bearing runners move without friction in the 
' round trough track, and the doors slide easily always, 
because the working parts do not become clogged with 
dirt, or rusty, being protected by the covered track. 


COBURN 


ROUND TROUGH 


Steel Tracks 


i Coburn Track is cheap and easy to fix, and we shall be ; 
: pleased to give information by return of post оп the best : 
; methods of hanging sliding doors, і 


Write for Catalogue 50A 


| PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD. - 
BIRMINGHAM. | 


Fes. 25, 1916. | 


EnoLtanp— continued. 
B ERTFORDSHIRE—continued. 
Tring.—Cinema, Western Road, for Mr. Darvell. 
Temperance Hall, Christchurch Road. 


Kurr. 

Serenoaks.—The ‘‘ Amherst Arms," Riverhead: re- 
building. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Atherton.—The “Lion ’’ inn: alterations for Messrs. 


Greenall, Whitley & Co., Ltd. (of Warrington). 
Grange-over-Sands.—Laundry, off Kent's Bank Road, for 
the Grange Laundry Co. 
Manchester.—Garage, Gorton. 
architects, 66 Deansgate. 
The ‘‘ Wheatsheaf.’ Hotel, Oak Street: alterations. 
Picture Hall, Higher Ardwick. Messrs. Ashworth & 
Son, architects. 


Messrs. Thorpe & Collier, 


St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea.—Buildings, Ashton Gardens, for 
the Council. 
No. 7 West Crescent: additions and alterations for 
J. Heap Exors. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Moira.—Two cottages, Ashby Road, for Mr. J. G. Sherwin 
(of Woodville). 
House, Station Road, for the Moira Colliery Co. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Lin:oln.—Isolation hospital: tuberculosis block (£1,800). 
Workhouse: Laundry and receiving ward reinstate- 
ment. Messrs. W. Watkins & Son, R.LB.A,, 
architects, St. Edmond's Chambers, Silver Street. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Corbridge.—Cottages, Princes Street : 
alterations for Mr. J. Davidson. 
SOMERSET. 
Glastonbury.—House, 
Merrick. 
Yeovil.—Factory, Alexandra Road: additions for Messrs. 
Ewens & Robbins. 
Factory, "Victoria Road: additions 
Clothier & Shire. 
Gas power house, Addiewell Lane, for Messrs. Ather- 
ton & Clothier. 
STAFFORDSHIBE. 
Chase Terrace.—Two houses, Water Street, for Mr. J. E. 
Craddock. 
SURREY. . | 
Peaslake.—Hotel (£2,760). Mr. А. С. Houston, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 81 High Holborn, London. 
Susser. 
Hore.—St. Philip's са New Church Road, Aldring- ; 


additions and 


Benedict Street, for Mr. J. 


for Messrs. 


ton. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
Birmingham. —Factory, Selly Oak. Mr. J. R. Shaw, 
architect. ; 
Shops, Snow Hill. Missi Pemberton & White, 
architects, 22 Bennett's Hill. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Westbury. Wesleyan Church. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Stourbridge.—The “Old Cross ” Inn, Lye: alterations for 
Mrs. M. A. Brooks. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Barnsley.—Peel Street Mills: alterations. Mr. P. A. 
Hinchliffe, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 14 Regent Street. 
Beverley (near).—High Eske Farm: additional buildings. 

Mr. В. Н. Whiteing, architect, 5 Ladygate.. 
Edlington, New.— Proposed hotel. 
Ilkley.—Primitive Methodist Church : school (£500). 
Wakefield.—Garage, &c., off Barnsley Road. Messrs. 
Simpson & Firth, architects, Southgate Chambers. 


WALES. 

Cardiff.— Offices, Bute Street: additions and alterations 
for Messrs. Cory Brothers & Со, Ltd. Mr. G. Е. 
Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 8 Quay Street. 

Llanelly.—The Furnace School: proposed extension. 

Swansea.— Proposed cinema, Worcester Place. Mr. S. R. 
Crocker, architect, 6 College Street. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen.—Additional storage,  Blaikie's Quay and 
Blaikie’s Lane, for the Aberdeen Lime Co. 

Tow Warehouse, Kingsland Place, for Messrs. 


Richards, Ltd. 
Dundee.—Board School, Crescent Street: extension. 
Warehouse, Dundonald Street, for Messrs. Malcolm, 
Ogilvie & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow.—Dining-rooms, Old Edinburgh Road, 
Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., Ltd. 
Workshop, North Craigpark Street and Alexandra 
Parade, for A. L. Meteorlite, Ltd. 
Musselburgh. — Picture palace, the Mall (accommodation 
for 1,054), for the Central Picture House Co., Mussel- 
burgh, Ltd. 


for 


THE TESTING OF CEMENT WATERPROSE S 
MATERIALS. 

THE accompanying chart shows an interesting ics of 

various waterproofing materials which was made by the 

Japanese Imperial Government. The competitive water- 

proofers are marked thus: No. 1, American; No. 2. 

Japanese; No. 3, German. 

“C” represents ordinary unwaterproofed cement, 
and the British powder ‘‘ Pudlo ”’ is also denoted. 

Columns 3 and 4 indicate that mortars made of two 
of sand and also, when composed of three of sand mixed 
with ‘‘ Pudloed’’ cement, are more waterproof than the 
other waterproofing materials when used in a neat cement 
mixture. 

It is evident that a waterproofer in powder BH: 
perhaps from the ease with which it amalgamates . with 
other ingredients of a granular nature, is a considerable 
help to an ultimately successful result. 

The manufacturers inform us that '* Pudlo '' has been 
sent into thirty-eight foreign countries, and that they will 
be pleased to send literature printed in the French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Russian, and Japanese languages to any inquirer. 

We are informed that '' Pudlo ” is an entirely British 
product. It was invented by а Britisher, all its in- 
gredients àre British, and every member of the firm is 
British. 
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sa MACKAY'S. ве 
PATENT: VENTILATORS 


n CHARACTER Prose 
OF THE DRODVCTS OF 


AL 
ORIGINAL DESIGN ғ AT 
| COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Kershaw, Brassington & 00. 


(ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
Chimney Poi Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to Tb... Office 
ot Works and Admiralty. 


COUSIzAND e MACKAY 
118 КЕЙТ ROAD, GLASGOW 


Sole Manufacturers—COUSLAND Ф MACKAY. 
WRITE FOR SECTIONAL CATALOGUES—No. 70 & No. 80. 


Prices and Particulars on application 


ا ج نے 


CALLENDER'S, 


* CALLENDRITE" 


DAMPCOURSE 


simple specification should 
ensure the use of an article 
uaranteed, tested, and approved, 


As the Original Inventors of Pure 

Bitumen Dampcourse we have all the 

advantages which accrue from long 
experience. 


ACENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND STOCKS CARRIED IN VARIOUS LARCE CENTRES 


In all matters of Dampcoursing, quality and 
ducc will be eneured by the use of 
aterial manufactured by 


(Ask for CATALOGUE 3) 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & С0., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C., Ge. 
| 25 Victoria Sireci, S.W. ‘es 


Asphalte Work | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGES 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : ‘‘ Claridge, Vic. London.” 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, | 
&c., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 
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Surveyors' Institution : Paper entitled “Тһе Management of 
CONTENTS, БУКЕ Estates in Mineral Districts апа Mineral Valuations," bv 

The British Industries Fair .. a she = ... 1957 Me, Ge Durie Brown, з Кылар вува: 

Notes and Comments s ts Ha ee a ... 158 

R.I.B.A. Annual Elections sis - Е T .. 159 Tuesday, March 7. 

Illustrations : | Institution of Civil Engineers: Paper entitled ‘‘ Industrial 
Mont St. Michel en en es es Us .. 159 Development," by Mr. Harold Cox, at 5.50 р.м. 
Dining-Room, No. 16 Corfton Road, Ealing  .. ... 159 | 
“ Camis-Eskan," Dumbartonshire 159 


у vis on Wednesd March 8. 
An Architect's Holiday in Northern Italy (illustrated) ... 159 MM And EaI, и 
The English Roof (illustrated) ... — ... — .« — .. — .. 162 | Manchester Society of Architects: Paper by Mr. J. А. M. 


т ae in Fleet Street.. P Е 8 ^. 169 Hunter, Licentiate R.1.B.A., at 6.50 р.м. 
T Тш Scheme: duces Spaces... Ө .. 171 | Northern Architectural Association : Ordinary General Meet- 
Building Progress in the Provinces ... nd ds ... 173 ing at 4.30 P.M. | ‚ | | 
Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture entitled “Тһе Effects of War оп 

————— Art," by Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., at 7.45 р.м. 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS ; Thursday, March 9. 
Monday, March 6. | London Society : Annual General Meeting at the Royal Society 
Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture of Arts, at 5.30 р.м. 

ХХ. on “English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)— | British Museum: University Extension Lecture XXI. on 
Sir Christopher Wren and His Works," by Mr. Banister “ Early Christian Architecture (А.О. 300-900)" by Mr. 

Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 
„== == == == a cee 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. ` | vitreous tiles and mosaics, and we were pleased to see 


e .. | samples of their manufactures at the fair. Mirrors in 
i g learn from the enemy is ' ^ | 
Тнат we are beginning to le ) gilt frames are shown by Dewsbury & Co., Ltd. 


abundantly clear from the inception of the exhibition or In the pottery section we noticed the filters shown by 
trade fair by the Board of Trade and the reception of the | the Fulham Pottery and Clieavin Filter Co., Ltd., aud 
idea by British manufacturers. True it is that the pre- | by Slack & Brownlow, of Gorton, Manchester, both of 
sent fair is limited to a few departments of British manu- whom manufacture germ-proof porous filtering cylinders 
facturing industry, toys, fancy goods, pottery and glass, | and various forms of pressure filters for domestic use, 
and printing and stationery, but these have been just the | specially designed to replace foreign patterns. But the 
trades in which the German and Austrian manufacturers stall which most particularly engaged our attention in 
have especially exploited the British market. ‚ the pottery section was that of the Pilkington Tile Pottery 
Our manufacturers have risen to the occasion and Co., Ltd., whose range of colours and surface textures, 
shown that they are capable of turning out goods in the eggshell, handmade antiques, and blended glazes furnishes 
trades represented, not only equal but superior ш ап opportunity of selection in tiles for interior wall decora- 
quality to those produced by their competitors on the | tion and ffreplaces, &c., which should satisfy any archi- 
Continent. As regards competition price, under fair | tect. 
trade conditions and freed from the dumping of surplus | We have repeatedly expressed our view that, in these 
manufactures at cut-throat prices, the best evidence that | days of manufacture as distinct from handicraft, our art 
our countrymen stand secure is the general consensus | students must, if they are to earn a living and give the 
| 
| 


of satisfaction with the orders received. For this British | world the benefit of their artistic ability, learn to design 
industries fair, it cannot be too often repeated, is a busi- | beautiful things that can be produced in thousands by 
ness concern. The exhibitors are there to sell in bulk machinery. In the show bv Hooper & Edman, Ltd., of 
what they show in sample, the visitors come to buy. | Birmingham, we saw at the fair that some artists have 
and the best proof of the success of the fair is that they , learnt the lesson. Excellent designs were there seen 
do buy. carried out by modern methods of manufacture. Тһе 
The popular imagination has been chiefly centred on | ideal of the '' arts and crafts ’’ movement has its place, 
the quite remarkable showing of the British toy making | but to the many this ideal is unattainable. Why, then, 
industry as exemplified in the fair, but our interests led , should they be condemned to put up with manufactured 
us rather to a hearty and thankful appreciation of the ugliness when beauty is possible for ет? 
abilities displayed by our British manufacturers of glass | Other examples of what we may call manufactured 
and pottery. There is now not the slightest necessity art were exhibited bv the Artree Handicrafts, the Art 
for any British architect to allow a single electric light. Statue Co., and the Woodlands Handicrafts, their speci- 
bulb in any of his buildings bearing the legend '' made mens including stained woodwork, statuettes, and other 
in Germany." All kinds of glass fittings for both elec- instances of the most modern and advanced types of 
tric and gas lights are made by British manufacturers original creative design applied to manufactures. Every- 
exhibiting at the fair. amongst them Burtles, Tate & опе cannot afford stained woodwork by a national gold 
Co., of Manchester; A. & J. Davies, Ltd., of Stour- medallist; there are many who Would like to be able to 
bridge; Edinburgh and Leith Flint Glass Co., of Edin- possess such individualistic design and craftsmanship, 
burgh; Molineaux, Webb & Co., Ltd., of Ancoats, Man- | but must be content with something of which hundreds 
chester; New English Glass Manufacturers, Ltd., of ^ of other people possess replicas. After all, a beautiful 
Tipton; Н. С. Richardson & Sons, of Stourbridge; thing does not lose its beauty because it is exactly repro- 
Stevens & Williams, Ltd., of Brierley Hill; Stuart & ' duced. Rarity is not beauty, and now that our manu- 
Son, Ltd., of Stourbridge. facturers are turning their attention to producing beauti- 
Glass for pavement lighting, semi-prism, convex, | ful things in quantity we should be thankful. That they 
beaded, chequered and prism lenses is made by A. M. , are doing so the British Industries Fair bears ample 
Allan & Co., of Glasgow, and Greener & Co., of Sunder- | witness. 
land. We were especially struck at the latter firm's | We were, of course, delighted with the evidences of 
stall with the decorative possibilities of some spheroidal | British skill in printing, whether in colours or in mono- 
segment lenses in coloured glass. Stevens & Williams. | chrome. There is no need now to go to Germany for 
Ltd., include amongst their specialities badged glass | work in mezzo-gravure, mezzo-chrome, or mezzo-tint. 
for clubs, hotels, and steamships. Thus architects’ We architects can now get excellent pencils not '' made 


req urements in the matter of glass are satisfactorily pro- | in Bavaria." In short, our British manufacturers, given 
vided by British manufacturers,  Rust's Vitreous Mosaic only a fair field, can hold their own in any department 
Co. are alreadv well known to architects for their | of industry. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ovr friends in Paris are taking a practical step in pre- 
parauon for the rehabilitation of their war-damaged 
towns by organising an '' Exposition de la cité recon- 
stituée,’’ which is to be opened оп May 1 in the building 
known as the Salle du Jeu de paume, in which the 
Entente Architectura] Exhibition of British work was 
housed. Тһе programme embraces from an юз фейс and 
‘hygienic standpoint (1) the lay-out of towns and vil- 
lages; (2) publie buildings, urban and rural dwellings, 
industrial buildings; (3) materials and methods of recon- 
struction, internal arrangement of dwellings; (4) legisla- 
tion, urban and rural economics. 


By the death of Sir George Laurence Gomme London 
has lost more than an admirable official of the London 
County Council. Born in London and proud of tlie fact, 
all that concerned his native city was to him a matter of 
deep affection and painstaking study. His interest in 
the history of London and his efforts to preserve its land- 
marks were unceasing, and his assistance to the move- 
ment for commemorating Shakespeare's connection with 
London as the scene of the poet's Jife-work was always 
ready and valuable. 

In the public mind Sir Laurence Gomme was thought 
to be the man who knew most about London. Не 
certainly knew the facts about every side of the 
great community, and he had a more homogeneous idea 
of London as an entity than any other man. He knew 
broadly the character and peculiarities of every district, 
the value of its houses, its chief trades, and the special 
characteristics of its children, and everyone is aware of 
his inexhaustible knowledge of London antiquities and 
historical objects. 


* 


99 


А correspondent of the '' Guardian," with some 
reasonableness, contrasts the action of the Government in 
purchasing for the National Gallery Pieter de Hooch's 
picture, ** The Music Party,” with their “© economy ” in 
closing the National Art Galleries and Museums. The 
writer urges that there is absolutely no reason for adding 
another de Hooch to the splendid collection of pictures 
hy the Dutch artist already in the National Gallery. 
There are three perfect specimens of his art there, and 
in the Wallace Collection are three other pictures of the 
finest quality. The “ Courtyard of a Dutch House,” 
No. 794, in the National Gallery might alone adequately 
represent de Hooch. There is no more beautiful expres- 
sion of his genius in existence. 


. The Yorkshire Geological Society have in hand a 
scheme, the full execution of which is necessarily delayed 
by the absence on national war service of many of its 
younger members, for making an exhaustive survey of 
the rivers of the county, in which not only geological but 
botanical, meteorological, chemical, and geographical 
aspects generally are to receive attention. When one 
thinks of the great number and varietv of the streams 
by which Yorkshire is watered, and the distances that will 
have to be traversed in the course of the investigations, 
this will be acknowledged a gigantic enterprise “indeed, 
and, as is recognised by the Society, many years must 
elapse before all the ground can be covered. The p 
posal, which originated in the University of Leeds, is, 
however, deemed well worth the serious conside: a 
which is now to be given to it. Nothing of quite the 
sume kind has been done in this country before, though 
American geographers have been working on similar lines, 
and it naturally behoves Yorkshire as the largest county 
to set an example. 


However much we may regret the fact, we cannot but. 


agree that the decision of the Library, Museum and Arts 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation to hold no 
autumn exhibition at the Walker 


after the war 1$ a wise one. It is not only the prospect 


of a call of £500 to £800 on the city funds to meet a 
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probable loss on the exhibition that is to be considered, 
but the objection of using railway trucks and labour to 
bring pictures to Liverpool at a time when they could be 
more usefully employed in the service of the country. 


An interesting letter appears in the ‘‘ Guardian” 
from Mr. Mervyn Macartney concerning the date of the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which, from the 
account in “ Parentalia,’’ and thence copied into Milman 
and others, it has been usual to place in 1710. 

In the Memoirs of the Strong family, written by Ed. 
Strong, dated May 12, 1716, and copied by his grand. 
son 1740. it is stated that ‘‘ about the year 1706 Ed. 
Strong, Junior, began the lantern on the Dome of St. 
Paul's, London, and on October 26, 1708, Ed. Strong, 
Senr., laid the last stone upon the same.’’ This state- 
ment agrees with some of the entries in the Cathedral 
account-books, namely :— 

October 1708 Edward Strong charged For 163 

day 4 of mason, cramping the attick of the 

lantern, letting in the windows in the 

Crown of the Cone, letting in sev? bolts and 

a chaine under y* attick cornice. Tooming 

down the crown of the Cone etc. at 2.6 per 

day : i . £20 08 09 
For labourers 24 dass di i 6d. 01 10 00 


Mr. G. W. M. Halley makes the following remarks 
on this subject in his pamphlet, ** The Rebuilding and 
the Workmen of St. Paul's Cathedral from the Ac- 
counts ’’:—‘* Although Strong makes charges in the 
following month, it is not for building, but ‘ for clean- 
ing the work stained by the Timber in the Lantern, 
repairing what was accidentally damaged, and raising 
materials.” This is іп November, where it would seem 
from the above extract that ‘ the scaffolding was actually 
being struck.’ If the erection of the Ball and Cross can 
be taken to signify the completion of the building, then 
it was finished by the end of the year 1708. In Septem- 
ber carpenters were ‘framing and raising the cap for the 
Lanthorn,' and in November the plumber's account 18 
settled for the lead of the cupola of the Lantern.” 


A study of the Roman occupation of Great Britain is 


contributed to the new number of ''The Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal" by Mr. Edward Wooler, 
F.S.A., with particular reference to Piercebridge, Dur- 


ham, where the Roman road from London to the Forth 
crossed the Tees. There was a great camp at Pierce- 
bridge, which “© stands pre-eminent among earthworks, 
both in extent and character." It covered 10} acres. 
Hence its Roman name—Magna—the average area of 8 
Roman camp being between three and four acres. Mr. 
Wooler computes that it was large enough to hold from 
80,000 to 100,000 men, women, and children. The 
construction of the camp, whose outward ramparts were 
8.070 yards long, was а stupendous undertaking. 
'"* Think,” says Mr. Wooler, ‘‘ of the thousands of men 
and women, animated by that spirit of patriotism for 
which Britons have always been renowned, piling up 
those enormous earthworks with deer-horn picks, wooden 
spades, and wicker and hide baskets, etc., erecting these 
formidable barriers merely by the strength of hand and 
back. Yet they accomplished this enormous undertak- 
ing. the main features of which stand out vet in strong 
and bold relief ’’—after nearly 2,000 years! Мг. Wooler 
thinks the camp was first fortified with walls about 
A.D. 140. under the Emperor Antoninus, The Roman 
station was 230 yards to the west of the Roman road. 
The whole village of Piercebridge is built of its stones, as 
also is Gainford Church. The indications of the fortress 
are still distinct; the fosse and vallum can be readily 
traced all round, and the position of the gateways fixed. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries à 
gilded bronze boss of Irish work, circa 150, which was 
found at Steeple Bumpstead, Essex, was exhibited by 
permission of the vicar, the Rev. W. Е. D. de Langdale. 


| Sir W. St. John Tope explained that the boss was for- 
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tí DAMIS-E SKAN." 
Mr. А. М. PATERSON, M.A., A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


(Royal Scottish Academy, 1915.) 
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merly fixed on the back of the vestry door of Steeple 
Bumpstead Church, and the vicar had stated that his 
predecessor had discovered it in an old chest in the 
vestry, but originally, so far as was known, it had come 
from the east end of the church while a vault was being 
made. Mr. Reginald Smith, in & series of notes illus- 
trated by lantern slides, said that the boss, while not & 
masterpiece, belonged to that period of Irish art, the 
eighth century, when masterpieces were common. It 
might probably have belonged to a shrine such as was 
frequently met with in the Christian period in Ireland 
when the devout collected and enshrined the bells and 
walking-sticks of their saints. He compared it with 
cther examples of lrish art, such as the foot of the 
Ardagh chalice and the Tara brooch, and suggested that 
its presence at Steeple Bumpstead could probably be 
accounted for by its being a piece of Viking loot. 


R..B.A. ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
Tue '" R.I.B.A. Journal," which appears on March 4, 
will contain the following announcement : — 

‘“ A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
March 13, 1916, at 4.30 р.м., to consider a proposal 
which will be submitted by the Council in order to avoid 
holding an election for the Council and Standing Com- 
mittees in 1916 during the absence of several hundreds of 
members serving with the Forces.’’ 

The following resolution will be moved on behalf of 
the Council :— 

** That in accordance with the provisions of Clause 33 
of the Charter, application be made to the Privy Council 
to sanction the suspension of the by-laws governing the 
annual election of the Council, the Standing Committees, 
and the Hon. Auditors ; so that the Council, the Standing 
Committees, and the Hon. Auditors elected in June 1915 
shall remain in office until June 30, 1917.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MONT ST. MICHEL. 


Мохт Sr. Маснег is too well known to our readers to 
need description, but the view we reproduce may be novel 
to even those who have visited the place. The drawing 
by Mr. Percy Lancaster should be of interest as an excel- 
lent example of pencil work. 


DINING-ROOM AT NO. 16 CORFTON ROAD, EALING. 


Tire panelling of this room is carried out in oak, fumi- 
gated to a dark shade; the old window in the bay was 
taken out, and oak frames put in, and leaded lights 
inserted. with steel opening casements, the roundels being 
executed in stained glass. 

The fireplace was executed in stone, with Hopton 
Wood curb, the hearth being laid with Roman tiles. 

The oak panelling was carried out by Messrs. Cohen & 
Sons; lead glazing, &c., Messrs. James & Co., Willes- 
den; carving on mantel by Mr. Archer May, Harrington 
Street, N.W.; electric-light fittings by Messrs. Osler; 
and the general building work by Messrs. Dickens, of 
Ealing, all from the designs of the architects, Messrs. 
Moscrop-Young & Glanfield, Licentiate and A.R.I.B.A. 


©“ OAMIS-ESKAN," DUMB ARTONSHIRE. 
THE illustrations shown give an idea of the improve- 
ment scheme designed by Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, 
M.A., A.R.S.A., F.R.IB.A. The mansion house has 
a history going back to the fifteenth century ; but beyond 
a dated window lintel on the back wall no trace of this 
earlier work or of the buildings erected in the course of 
the two centuries following were at first visible under 
uninteresting accretions, with accompanying demolitions 
of comparatively recent times. As the result of further 
investigations, the stone-vaulted ground storey of the 
early keep was discovered, though much cut up, and 
occupied by wine-cellars and stores, and this was cleared 
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and opened up to form the inner entrance hall. The 
interior of the house generally was largely remodelled, 
and electric-light and other modern conveniences were 
introduced at the same time. 

The builders were Messrs, Antony Trail & Son, of 
Helensburgh. Three other Helensburgh contractors 
were employed, namely, Mr. William Jack, carpentry 
work and oak finishings; Mr. John Horn, plumbing; 
Mr. James Williamson, slating and plastering. Messrs. 
Shirlaw & Thursfield were responsible for the modelling 
and execution of the decorative plaster ceilings from the 
architect’s designs; Mr. J. B. Meiklejohn, electric-light- 
ing; and Messrs. Guthrie & Wells, Lid., decorations. 
The three last-named are Glasgow firms. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
= IN NORTHERN ITALY.—IX. 


By CHARLES T. Rutuen, Licentiate В.Г.В.А., M.S.A. 


Iavixa reached Milan, there is on the part of the archi- 
tectural traveller an unaccountable desire to make 
straightway for the Piazza del Duomo, that very fine 
square in the very heart of the old city, and the centre of 
the life of Milan, the especial attraction being, of course, 
that marvellous cathedral of Milan known the world over, 
and which has formed the subject of thousands of photo- 
graphs and scores of paintings. This cathedral, which 
is the largest and the richest of all the churches erected in 
the Middle Ages, was built upon the same site upon 
which stood the early Christian basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and was commenced in 1385-6. 

The existing cathedral was dedicated Marie Nascenti, 
and is one of the largest and one of the most elaborate in 
the world. Its construction was the work of about five 
hundred years, and it is built of white marble from the 
quarries at Candoglia and from other famous Italian 
quarries. 

The interest attached to the marble giant is of the 
most absorbing character, and perhaps from the purely 
elaborate point of view, speaking only of the exterior, it 
is the most ornate church in existence. 

Possibly there is at least one point upon which most, 
if not all, great architectural thinkers have agreed, and 
that is the very striking diversity in character and treat- 
ment existing between the exterior and the interior of 
this gorgeous temple. 

A feeling akin to wonderment is engendered in the 
thought that the inexpressibly grand interior creation 
could possibly have been the conception of the same mind 
responsible for the exterior, so totally different are the 
two. 

The style is a mixture of Gothic and forms of the 
Renaissance, and generally has been the subject of much 
hostile criticism; but it is perhaps the most magnificent 
example of the Pointed style in Italy. 

There is much to be said in favour of the contention 
that excessive ornamentation does not add to the dignity 
or sublimity of a religious edifice; but it certainly would 
appear that the case of Milan Cathedral is an exception 
to the rule, although this is not generally accepted, 
certainly not so with respect to the exterior. 

Whatever may be said regarding the merits or demerits 
of this truly amazing structure, its general effect upon 
the individual. be he capable of analvsing and criticising 
its various component parts or otherwise, is deeply 
Inspiring. 

Whatever its defects or faults from the strictly archi- 
tectural and true form point of view, it is nevertheless at 
once a fascinating, impressively gorgeous, and, from the 
lavman's point of view, harmonious composition, upon 
which the desire to spend vast sums of money upon a 
perfectly bewildering aggregation of unseen or lost orna- 
mentation and detail has been successfully achieved. The 
result. of this effort has been the production of perhaps 
one of the most wonderful edifices in the world. 

It is also strange that with the apparently almost 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL, 


endless complexity of controlling minds recorded to have 
been responsible for the creation of this building there 
appears to the eye of the ordinary individual a homo- 
geneousness in the whole conception, suggesting the crea- 
tion of one controlling intellect. 

It must be admitted that few, if any, similar struc- 
tures suffered so grievously from such a multiplicity of 
direction as did this famous building in the centuries 
occupied by its design and construction. | 

Founded in 1386 by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, first 
Duke of Milan, and consecrated in 1418, the general 
design is of the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Simone da Orsenigo and Marco da Campione are recorded 
as being among the earliest of its architects. The exact 
fixing of the date of the actual commencement. of the 
erection of this building is a problem of some considerable 
difficulty. 

Simone da Orsenigo is recorded to have stated that 
the work was commenced in Мау 1386, but after being ` 
destroyed by fire was recommenced in May 1387, and 
he was actually one of those entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of the work in its verv early stages. Heinrich 
von Gmiinden has been іп тапу instances accredited as | 
the author of the original design in 1387; but the best 
opinions, based upon reliable records, attribute the | 
original design to Marco Frisone da Campione. He 1s : 
often named Marco da Campione, and was apparently 
associated with Jacopo, also of Campione, a little vil- 
lage which stands between the Lake of Como and the 
Lake of Lugano. Marco died in 1390, and Jacopo іп 
1398. 

According to the official notes it would appear that 
disputes were the '' order of the day ” when this work 
was progressing, and that in the early stages of the work 
its progress was very slow, attributable, so it is said, to ' 
these constant disagreements between the Italian and | 
the German and French architects. | | 

Among the latter foreign masters the following will. 
give some idea of the trouble that must have existed in | 
the carrving on of the works. | 

Nicholas de Bonaventuri, of Paris; Hans von Frei- ° 
burg, Heinrich von Gmünd or Gmünden, Ulrich von 
Fiissingen, Jean Mignot, besides Filippo Brunelleschi. 
Jchann von Gratz, Giovanni Antonio Omodeo, and 
others. 

The last-named, it is recorded, controlled the works 
from 1499 to 1522. 


ee -- ----- — 


It is therefore very reasonably suggested that with 
such a variety of opinion and diversity of ideas, the 
resultant effort became a compromise between the Italian 


_ and northern points of view. The later superintendents 
' of the work of erection included Filippo degli Organi, 


of Modena, who is recorded as having been the sole 
architect from 1402 to 1448, Giovanni Solari and Guini- 
forte Solari, who controlled the work from 1459 to 1476, 
Francesco di Giorgio, or Siena, Giovanni Dolcehuno, 
Cristoforo Solari, and perhaps even more unrecorded 
architects. 

The crypt and baptistry were added after 1567 by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, and these are in style out of harmony 
with the design of the rest of the building; but in this 
amazing structure that does not count for much. 

The dome, it is supposed, was the design of Amadeo 
and Dolcehuno. and the minaret like spire surrounding 
it, which is 95 feet high. was added by Croce and Merula 
in 1759-69, over two hundred years afterwards. 

The facade, which, it is recorded, was begun in 1616 
hy Ricchini, who was the cathedral architect from 


| 1605-38, was more or less some suggest after Tibaldi's 


design. but remained uncompleted until the work was, 
in 1805-9, recommenced by order of Napoleon, under 
Carlo Amati. With it is further set forth certain altera- 
tions bv Buzzi and Fel Soave, and this portion of the 
building was vontinued by Pastagalli. | 

The pinnacles and ornamentation thereof date prin- 
cipally from the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The neo-Gothic bronze door of the main portal, with 
reliefs from the life of the Virgin, was by Lodovico 
(1906). 

The plan of the church is cruciform, with double 
aisles, and a transept also flanked with aisles, and its 
size is colossal. 

Tt covers 14,000 square yards, 2.400 of which are used 
up bv the walls and pillars of the fabric. 

The interior is 486 feet in length, and the transept 
289 feet across. The nave is 56 feet wide and 151 feet 


| in height. 


The facade is 202 feet. in width, and the extreme 


' height to the top of the statue of the Virgin is 354 feet, 


and the dome is 223 feet in height. 

The various portions of this wonderful edifice are 
adorned with 135 pinnacles, and about 2,300 statues in 
marble on the exterior add to the truly amazing effect of 
this cathedral. There appears to be a vast forest of 
flying buttresses, pinnacles, and-statues. 
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It is stated that the stained glass windows in the choir 
are the largest in the world. 

At first sight one is inclined to be almost overcome 
by the gorgeousness of the whole thing; the wealth of 
ornament and detail is so overpowering, and the most 
exquisite grouping of the crowded ornamentation adds to 
the sumptuousness of this glittering white pile. A walk 
of one or two hours round this immense structure is 
necessary to wear off that feeling of wonderment at the 
whole conception. 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR VIEW. 


There is attached to this building, as will be noted by 
the long list of architectural supervisors, a wonderfully 
chequered historv, and careful studv of the periods 
through which its construction passed will reveal inci- 
dents of unique character. 

Its size may perhaps be easier grasped by the state- 
ment tnat it is said to provide accommodation for 40,000 


persons. Whatever faults may be found with the exterior 


of this sumptuous cathedral, upon which millions of 
money were spent and where practically whole quarries 
were exhausted to provide the marble, the interior pro- 
vides universallv a feeling of wondrous admiration, and 
upon entering this edifice there exists in the mind of the 
traveller a feeling of almost infinite awe. 

Whatever criticisms may be offered upon the harmony 
of the combinations, creations of the various controlling 
minds, this wonderful pile will always appeal to the vast 
bulk of travellers, although at times it may appear 
somewhat vulgar and unsatisfying to the student of true 
forms in architecture. 

The details of the interior are almost wholly German in 
character, and the bold dimensions of the gigantic pillars, 
each 11 feet in diameter, 52 of which exist, and the 
immense height combined with the sombre lighting 
effects, adds to the incomprehensible sublimitv of this 
magnificent interior. 

The vaulting of the roof, the tracery in the spandrils, 
which, by the way, strange to say, is only painted 
imitation, springing immediately from the huge clustered 
pillars, adds to the loftiness of the marvellous fabric. 


There is a veritable feast of interesting subjects in 
the interior of this church, and really a few days may 
be very well spent in wandering over its dimly lighted, 
impressively religious floors. 

In the sacristy are the treasury, containing silver 
candelabra and statues of the seventeenth century, and а 
fine figure of Christ by Cristoforo Solari, and the south 
sacristy door is noted for its exceedingly rich sculptured 
Gothic ornamentation by Hans Fernach. The treasury 
also contains book-covers ornamented with Byzantine and 
Lombardie work of the early Middle Ages; diptychs of 
the sixth century; as well as an ivory censer originally 
owned by Archbishop Godírey and used at the corona- 
tion of Otho II. 

In the ambulatory there are very fine neo-Gothic 
confessionals for English, French, German, and Spanish 
languages. 

In the right transept there is a huge stained-glass 
window with scenes from the life of San Carlo Borromeo, 
who consecrated this church in 1577. 

The three stained-glass windows in the choir are 
very large and depict 350 Scriptural subjects ; these were 
executed by Giovanni Bertini in 1884. The marble screens 
in the choir and the tabernacle of the high-altar were 
designed by Tibaldi (1568), and in the spandrels of the 
dome are statues of the four Latin Church Fathers, by 
Cristoforo Solari (1501). 


FLYING BUTTRESSES, PINNACLES, AND STATUES, 
| MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


In the erypt beneath the great dome is the sepulchre 
of Borromeo, known as the Cappella San Carlo Borro- 
meo, to which entrance is obtained opposite the doors 
to the sacristy to the north and south of the choir; within 
is the tomb of the saint built by Ricchini. 

Carlo Borromeo was bishop of Milan from 1560 to 
1584, and lived a fine life of self-sacrifice, full of many 
incidents of great courage. The reliquary, which was 
the gift of Philip IV. of Spain, is very richly adorned 
with valuable gold and jewels. The relics of the saint 
are to be actually seen in this tomb through its clear 
crystal sides. 
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The Cappella is à wonderful little chamber, with richly 
panelled sides in solid silver, surmounted by a very 
elaborate and heavily sculptured frieze in high relief, 
also in silver, depicting scenes from the life of the saint. 

A precious bronze candelabrum, in the form of a tree 
having seven branches, the lower portion being decorated 
with figures (ascribed to the thirteenth century) stands 
in the centre of the north transept. 

The altar-piece in the left aisle, painted in 1600 by 
Baroccio, represents Sant’ Ambrogio releasing Emperor 
Theodosius from ecclesiastical penalties. 

A wooden crucifix which San Carlo Borromeo bore 
in 1576 when barefooted he carried out his missions of 
mercy during the plague, is also to be seen here. 

A visit to the roof and tower of this cathedral is of 
very considerable interest, for apart from the fine oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for closer examination of the forest 
of pinnacles, statues, and flying buttresses, and thereby 
providing a better appreciation of the immense labour 
and wealth that has been expended upon the ornamenta- 
tion of this famous pile, the view obtained of the sur- 
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MINARET-LIKE SPIRE SURROUNDING THE DOME, 
MILAN CATHEDRAL, 


rounding country is exccedingly extensive and inspiring. 
Steps to the number of 158 are to be mounted to reach 
the roof, and from this position of vantage, Monte Viso, 
12,600 feet high, the highest summit of the Cottian 
Alps, the Mons Vesulus of the Romans, is seen, together 
with Mont Cenis, and the Superga near Turin, the 
highest point but one in the Colli Torinesi, as well as 
Mont Blanc, Great St. Bernard. and Monte Rosa the 
most conspicuous of all, and so on. 

The hilly district between Lago Maggiore and Lago di 
Como forms a very extensive and imposing foreground. 

To the south, the Certosa di Pavia or Carthusian 
monastery, the wonderful monument of the Milan 
dynasties, is visible, and further east the towers and 
domes of Pavia and the Apennines in the background. 

Negotiating 177 more steps the platform of the dome 
is reached, and 193 more are climbed to reach the 
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highest gallery of the tower just below the figure of the 
Virgin by Giuseppe Bini. Reluctantly it must be ad- 


 mited, the rapid survey of this world-famed edifice must 
. come to a close, and on leaving its ancient walls there 


exists a very strong feeling that notwithstanding all the 
very many adverse and hostile criticisms of its style and 
character,. yet there still remains a wonderful attraction 
in this splendid architectural composition. Immediately 
on leaving the cathedral one turns to a short study of 
other interesting architectural subjects in the Piazza del 
Duomo. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ENGLISH ROOF.* 
By ARTHUR Keen, F.R.I.B.A. 


Ехсшвн people аге nothing if not modest and unassum- 
ing; but we probably do ourselves an injustice when we 
admit, aS we are prone to do, that we are not an artistic 
people: as a matter of fact we have produced some of the 
finest painters that the world has known; we have an 
especially English art, and a very beautiful one, in water- 
colour painting. Architecture has flourished here 
exceedingly: our great Gothic churches have a beauty 
that the continental ones cannot rival; our great Renais- 
sance buildings such as St. Paul’s and Greenwich 
Hospital hold their own against all competitors, and in 
the craft that the Carpenters’ Company had under ite 
rule for so many generations, we have an art that is in 
u very particular way an English one, and one in which 
the English skill has found few worthy competitors. 
We think of our ships as having ever been mighty in 
battle, and they have also been marvels of constructive 
skill and intrinsic beauty; our timber buildings sturdy 
and strong after centuries of wear and weather are in- 
tensely beautiful. Where on the Continent of Europe 

can such things as the Guildhall at Lavenham, Ford’s 

Hospital at Coventry, or Great Tangley Manor in Surrey 

be found? Our joinery work in the great country houses, 

in the halls of the trade guilds, in the organ cases and 

fittings of the old churches, is quite wonderful and in- 
tensely national in character; and the timber roofs of our 
medieval churches, of the Halls of Westminster and 
Hampton Court, Eltham, Exeter, and York, and many 
another place, so unique, so national, and withal so full 
of power апа beauty, possess such а claim on our notice 
that no apology is due to you for expatiating on them 
even in fhis Hall where they have often been dealt with 
before. 

The roof has been the governing factor in the arrange- 
ment and contrivance of our buildings; and just as in the 
Fast the buildings are contrived to support and buttress 
the dome and its surrounding vaults, so in the North it 
is the roof that limits our architecture and disposes our 
churches in long narrow naves and aisles and transepts 
that can be covered by a construction formed of timber, 
which is only found in limited lengths. In fact, it is 
the most important consideration in a plan, and I suggest 
to people who like making sketch plans for the guidance 
of their architects, that they will never make a plan that 
is of any service until they have mastered some of the 
facts about roofing. The old farms and cottages, the 
great manor houses that are among the most precious 
possessions of this land, owe half their beauty to their 
simple straightforward roofing: the long main lines and 
dignified gables, and the great chimneys upstanding at 
regular intervals group themselves into beautiful arrange- 
mente, end offer a sky-line that is unrivalled in any 
other kind of buildings. 

I might multiply instances indefinitely and speak of 
the roof from many points of view—its colour, its shape. 
its texture, its poetry; but this is Carpenters’ Hall, and 
to-night I want to see what possibilities the carpenter of 
old times has found in the roof and how he has dealt 
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with it to make it worthy of its place; often, indeed, 
much more than worthy, for the walls and arches that 
hear it up seem scarcely worthy of it. 

Students of building know well what skill and science 
have been lavished in throwing complex timber construc- 
tions over wide areas and balancing stress against stress 
until the whole thing becomes a marvel; many lectures 
could be occupied with these things: but the roof as a 
factor in the intrinsic beauty of a building is perhaps the 
finest expression of the carpenter’s skill and power, and 
it is to this side of the matter that I want to direct your 
attention for a short time this evening. 

Now the simplest possible form of roof is the mere 
lean-to: just a sloping beam laid from a high wall to 
a low one, and it might almost he dismissed from con- 
sideration, only it is a roof that is universally used and 
often receives verv skilful design’ and workmanship. 

Used in churches it enables the interior to be really 
well lighted by means of clerestory windows. Let me 
show you how I mean. Here is a section of Oakham 
Castle Hall where stone arches were built as in a 
church to divide the space and support the roof. But the 
effect of such a roof as this is that the side walls are low 
in proportion to the total height, and therefore the win- 
dows in them are small and insufficient. 


Here js another, 


' darkness is not of much moment. 
‚ churches to secure good light is to raise walls on the 


| 


example: the great barn at Harmondsworth where the | 


What is done in most 


arches between the nave and aisles with windows in 
them, and to roof the aisles with lean-to roofs at a lower 
level. These lean-to roofs are generally very flat so 
that the wall containing the windows may not be too 
high. A wall on arches is not a very stable thing, and 
the lower it is the better for its strength and security, 
and, of course, the cheaper. At the same time if the 
aisle roof is a flat one the side walls can be of a good 
height and thereby the dignity of the church is much 
enhanced, and the aisle windows made larger than they 
would be in a low wall. Sometimes these roofs are of 
Ісап-іо form and sometimes they are flat roofs sloping 
both ways. Both the forms occur at Lavenham in 
Suffolk, 

Most of the old roofs are of very massive construc- 
tion ; often there may be quite twice as much material in 
them as a scientific carpenter might think necessary. 
So obviously is this the case that in most instances the 
old carpenters laid their rafters flat instead of on edge 
after the modern fashion. They realised that in the 
course of the centuries of a building's life all kinds of 
things may happen. Alterations may have to be made; 
water may get in and rot off half the substance of a beam ; 
a fire may occur; thatch may be replaced by tiles or lead. 
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If there is plenty of material the decayed wood can be 
cut out and a perfectly sound repair can easily be made; 
and in any case a building with a large reserve of strength 
will suffer neglect for a long period without collapsing. 
In old work it is with the roofs as it is with the walls, 
which are so thick that they will remain standing long 
after reaching the point at which a thin modern wall 
built of better material would fall. Апа what value there 
is in ample material from the point of view of appear- 
ance! No amount of subtle and laborious’ detail will 
compensate for the want of obvious solidity and good 
quality in a building. It is almost the only thing that 
will satisfy us by itself. One of the best-looking roofs 
I ever saw was at North Walsham in Norfolk, and there 
was not a moulding on it anvwhere, but the timbers in it 
were enormous. It is a very interesting example, because 
it is so contrived that the arcades which run from end 
to end of the church without any cross walls are 
buttressed and stayed securely bv the nave and aisle roofs 
being connected. The tie beams run right through the 
stonework of the arcading and are framed to upright wall 
posts on both sides, so that the walls are held as in a 
vice, and they have as a matter of fact remained quite 
upright for nearly 600 years. It is when we have 
satisfied every requirement of structural completeness 
that the work may be made ornamental with carving. 
moulding, and colour; and it is then that we see how 
finely these big timbers will lend themselves to decoration. 
They will bear such rich, full mouldings. such broad 
surface of carving, and the colour decoration that was 
often lavished on them is worthy of a lecture all to itself. 

Incidentally I may point out that the moulded work 
of the old roofs is always wrought out of the solid wood. 
Carved and pierced crestings are cut in separate pieces 
and fixed on, always in an honest and obvious way, but 
the mouldings are worked on the solid. They are orna- 
mented construction, not constructed ornament. It speaks 
volumes for the inherent honesty in mankind that we lose 
our pleasure in things when we know them to be sham. 
Marble and granite may be so imitated by the decorator 
as to deceive the eve entirely, but once we know of the 
deception our pleasure in the appearance that the work 
presents is gone; and there is no getting away from the 
fact of the pleasure that we derive from the obvious 
solidity of the work in these old roofs of ours which is 
made quite evident by the particular character of the 
moulded enrichment that is used. ; 

There are а great manv old roofs that consist. as it 
were, of two lean-to roofs: there is a strong beam along 
the centre of the span carried by cross-tie beams. The 
nave roof at Ludlow is one of this kind, and it is by no 
means & bad form of roof. Another well-known one is 
at St. Martin's, Leicester, and there is one at Wilbarston 
Church. As long as the beams and rafters do not bend 
all thrust on the walls is avoided. 

The old carpenters loved the sweet simplicity of stiff 
cross beams of enormous size upholding the roof and 
preventing any outward pressure. Lead being a favourite 
. covering material it follows that many roofs are prac- 
tically flat and framed like a timber floor with big cross 
beams, smaller longitudinal ones called purlins and still 
smaller filling timber called rafters. They have, of 
course, a slight slope to the two sides; they are richly 
moulded, panelled, ribbed, and carved, and often have 
elaborately carved brackets to support tlie main beams. 

The constructional problems connected with roofs are 
mainly two in number—to prevent outward thrust and to 
prevent the rafters from bending, and it is in dealing 
with these two problems that most of the scope for 
decorative treatment is found. In the north aisle at 
Thaxted is a fine example with brackets and carved angels 
to the alternate beams. 

And there is another at Thaxted over the nave. a good 
solid example of moulded and mitred beams. 

Some of these nearly flat roofs have the cross-heams 
cut. out of bent trees so as to follow the slope of the 


roof, but it is more usual to cut the beam deeper in the 
centre than at the ends, as in the example at Astbury 
in Cheshire. 

There is no getting away from the fact that in most 
old roofs there was a good deal of reliance placed on the 
resistance offered by the thick heavy walls, but at the 
same time every effort was made to reduce the outward 
pressure on them caused by the sloping roof timbers. 
If you make a small wooden model representing two 
rafters leaning against each other, you find that a slight 
pressure on the top presses the supports at the bottom 
outwards. But if vou form a small triangle at the base 
of each rafter by putting down a short horizontal piece 
and a short upright one, both of them framed to the 
rafter, this movement is materially checked. This is 
what the old builders did. They put a short timber across 
the wall which was two feet or more thick, framed the 
foot of the rafter to the outer end of it, and then from 
the inner end of it they put a short upright piece, also 
framed to the rafter. At the same time they put cross 
pieces higher up from rafter to rafter, and other pieces 
across the angles, all pegged together. and this gave them 
what we call a trussed rafter roof ; that is to sav, a roof 
in which each pair of rafters is trussed or framed to- 
gether so as to be self-supporting. А roof like this is 
broad and satisfying in effect and rich by reason of the 
constant repetition of its тапу parts. It is a type of 
roof that was used continually in the mid-Gothic period— 
in the fourteenth century and onward—and with endless 
variation. in the arrangement and proportions of its 
parts. Generally the pitch of the roof is a steep one. so 
as to reduce as much as possible the thrust on the walls. 
In the West Country the inner struts and cross-pieces 
were often curved and made continuous, so as to give the 
roof the appearance of а vault. Іп many cases, and 
again especially in the West, the underside of these 
roofs, whether arched or angular, was boarded to form 
a ceiling divided into panels by moulded ribs with carved 
bosses at the corners. This was done especially at the 
east end of the church, and very often the panels re- 
ceived most beautiful colour decoration in emblems, 
monograms, and leaf or diaper work. In fact, our 
medieval churches were decorated in colour to an extent 
that is difficult to realise, and in the roofs this work was 
done in a few colours with extraordinary resourcefulness 
and success. Тһе one at Palgrave in Suffolk is a good 
example, and at Blythborough is another. 

The trussed rafter roof not being a perfect construc- 
tion, means were sought to overcome its defects. The 
best one used was to tlirow tie-beams across at intervals, 
stand a post on the middle of the tie-beam, and run a 
beam from post to post under the cross-pieces of the roof 
so as to uphold and bind together the whole construc- 
tion. This roof at Eynesford in Kent shows the con- 
struction clearly. It is a very common arrangement in 
Kent and the other southern counties, where the detail 
work of the octagonal posts and curved braces is generally 
very good. These Kentish roofs again are often fur- 
nished with a boarded ceiling, so that the tie-beams and 
posts and braces are the only timbers exposed to view. 

What we may call an open timber ceiling in a 
medieval building, and an example that is interesting to 
Londoners, is that at Crosby Hall, pulled down in 1908 
and re-erected at Chelsea. There were great crossed 
scissor beams to tie in the roof, and this ceiling was a 
practically independent construction below them. One 
imagines the ornamental pendants as being the lower 
ends of constructional posts, which is not the case, and 
in this respect we can only feel that the general design 
is unsatisfactory, although the work is so rich and beau- 
tiful. Sir John Crosby built this hall. and as he acquired 
the property in Bishopsgate in 1466 and died in 1475 
the date of the ceiling is fixed within a year or two. 

Our English carpenter was a man of remarkable 
initiative, and he was for ever experimenting with new 


‚ forms and methods. He realised early that the form of 
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the stone arch might be adopted in woodwork, and he | 
did adopt it freely and fearlessly, taking care to throw ` 
the ultimate thrust as low down as possible, because the | 
walls that carried his work were high and were not | 
strengthened much by buttresses. The arched form is | 
not merely very pleasing in itself, but the ribs of timber | 
that form the arch, tie and bind into one solid construc- | 
tion the principal rafter, the wall pieces and the collar 
beam, if there is one, near the apex of the roof, so that | 
they are as if cut out of one piece of wood, unbending 
and without thrust; but, of course, as І have pointed | 
out before, in actual practice there is inevitably some | 
movement due to shrinkage and twisting of the "ad 
and so forth. Still, so sound and practical are they that 
they seem actually to hold and steady the high clerestory | 
walls, full of large windows and balanced on high arcades | 
so that they stand safe and well after five centuries of 
wear and strain. | 

A modern timber roof truss depends entirely on two 
great factors: one, that timber cannot stretch, and the 
other that, used in short lengths, it cannot bend; and 
it is about as perfect as anything in this imperfect world 
can be. The modern method was not used, as far as I 
know, in medieval England, although in France it was 


adopted freely in forming the roofs of the cathedrals, 
and the wonderful timber fléches that adorn the crossing 
of some of the French cathedrals and tower up 120 feet 
or more clear above the roof were carried by timber 
trusses formed on the principle that we now employ. 
The fléche at Amiens, covered with lead and weighing an 
enormous amount, is fully 150 feet high, and stands 
above a roof that is 160 feet high off the floor, and there 
it has stood for four centuries. But the English car- 
penters seem to have disliked the appearance of tie- 
beams under high roofs, and to have striven always for 
the appearance of height and dignity that their arched 
construction secured. 

One of the greatest inventions of the medieval car- 
penter—one of his most skilful contrivances—was the 
hammer-beam roof. In the early, trussed rafter roofs 
there was, as I have pointed out, a triangle at the foot 
of the rafter which resisted outward pressure or spread- 
ing of the roof. In a hammer-beam roof this triangle 
becomes much larger; it projects boldly out from the wall 
and is upheld by a slanting prop or brace jutting out 
from a wall post below. Тһе triangle thus supported . 
becomes immovable, and the roof, therefore, cannot push 
the walls outwards. This method, once established, 
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was recognised as a triumphant success, and it was used 
in the most fearless manner with all kinds of develop- 
ments and modifications. The splendid possibilities of 
decorative treatment that it offered were seen at once, 
and full advantage taken of them; while the possibilities 
of interchange and variety among the many parts that 
composed the truss gave the opportunity for ever fresh 
treatment. If you go through the Norfolk churches you 
realise that the same carpenter must have worked in 
many of them, and yet the roofs are never alike. In 
some the arched ribs go right up to the top; in others 
they meet under a richly ornamented collar beam ; some- 
tunes the hammer beam is long and sometimes short. 
And the carved and moulded work takes endless forms— 
saints and kings are carved on the wall posts, angels on 
the ends of the beams and along the cornices, carved 
crestings adorned the cross beams. bosses and battle- 
ments, carved leaves in the spandrils, and splendid colour 
decoration made these roofs a marvel and a glory. 

Very commonly the trusses were alternately of 
hammer beam form and arched form. The divisions of the 
masonry of the nave of a church being about 16 or 20 feet 
apart, lt was necessary to put an intermediate truss 
between the main ones, and as the point of the window 
arch prevented the use of a wall post, the intermediate 
one was made with an arched rib instead of on the 
hammer-beam principle, and even when this was not the 
case the difference was often made. as in St. Marv's at 
Bury St. Edmunds. for variety and interest. 

In another church at Bury St. Edmunds, St. James’s. 
а very beautiful effect is secured by combining a small 
hammer beam with a full high-pitched arch, and here 
again a great deal of variety is secured by alternating the 
decoration of the hammer-heam brackets. 

The finest construction of this class that we have, and 
altogether the most wonderful timber roof ever made, is 
the one at Westminster Hall, and a strange thing about 
16 15 that 16 was the first roof of its sort to be made: not 
merely the first with the great arched rib running up 
through the whole construction, but the first hammer- 
beam roof. The work of re-roofing Westminster Tall 
was begun in 1395, the materials having been got together 
during two vears previously. John Godmeston, clerk. 
was put in charge of it; Hugh Herland, carpenter, was 
appointed controller of the work. An interesting com- 
mentary on the social conditions of the time is to be noted 
in the fact that Godmeston was authorised to take the 
necessary workmen that. he required—masons, carpenters, 
and labourers—wherever found, and to arrest and im- 
prison those who resisted. The mason was also to 
‘arrest "" carmen, horses and carts, and ships and 
mariners for conveying the stone. Тһе same system 18 
shown by the fabric rolls to have been in operation in the 
building of Westminster Abbev in Henry III.'s reign; 
and it hardly bears out the theory of enthusiastic Church- 
men who believe that the great works of medieval times 
were built by the monks themselves out. of sheer devotion 
and love and without remuneration, although thev have 
never told us how the monks learned their craft. West- 
minster Hall was built in the reign of William Rufus in 
1097, and the original roof was in two or more spans, 
probably three. The walls were raised two feet in 
Richard II.'s reign in preparation for the present roof. 
There are contemporary documents that give particulars 
of the purchase and carriage of materials and all the 
arrangements for executing the work. The span between 
the walls is 69 feet. and the principals are 20 feet from 
centre to centre. The complexity of the construction, 
combined with the huge size of the oak timbers used in 
it, makes the roof an amazing production. l'or instance. 
the great collar beam of each truss is a huge log of oak 
38 feet long and more than 2 feet deep, and it had to be 
got into position 66 feet above the floor. Everything else 
is on a similarlv huge scale, and one stands astonished at 
the courage and resource showed by these old carpenters. 
who could not only conceive such a thing but who carried 
it out with such accuracy and precision of workmanship 
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that they might almost have been handling the stuff on & 
bench in a w ‘orkshop. The mere constructive and execu- 
tive problem was stupendous, but these men looked far 
bevond this side of their task: they were artists and they 
made their work so beautiful that one does not know 
which to admire more, its constructional sufficiency or the 
beauty of its appearance. It is only too well known that 
the timber of this roof has suffered terribly in recent vears 
bv the ravages of a small beetle which has so destroyed the 
wood that drastic operations are necessary for upholding 
and preserving the whole structure, and they are now in 
hand. | During the preliminary examination that pre- 
ceded this work, Mr. Frank Baines, the architect. who 
was making it, gave me the opportunity of seeing the roof 
from the scaffolding, and until that time I had never 
realised adequately the wonder of this beautiful roof: the 
decorative work is of the finest kind, and the great sculp- 
tured angels bearing shields at the ends of the hammer 
beams are some of the most perfect carved work in wood. 
that I have ever seen. The huge arched ribs that stiffen 
the trusses have sometimes been spoken of as a measure of 
precaution bevond the requirements of scientific construc- 
tion, but there is little doubt in my own mind that the 
roof would not now be standing had they not been there 
to hold the various parts іп their places. The thick walls 
have helped them and the reinforcement now being added 
will keep secure one of the most wonderful things ever 
built. and a work in which even the Е carpenter 
excelled himself. ‘This particular carpenter must have 
been a tough old fellow, for it is recorded in 1366 that 
he received a pension for life in acknowledgement of his 
long service; seventeen vears Jater he surrendered this 
pension because he was then ‘ ‘verging on old age” and 
received instead a life grant of twelve pence dailv and a 
robe vearlv: eleven vears after this, in 1394, he was 
appointed controller of the construction of this tremend- 
ous roof: still four years later he was given a little job 
of constructing a new harbour at Great Yarmouth and 
we hear of him last in 1399, 33 years after he was pen- 
sioned for his long service. He was then still °“ controll- 
ing" the roof! I must show you other examples of 
roofs formed on the hammer beam method: this one at 
Swaffham in Norfolk is a little thing compared with the 
Westminster one, only 21 feet wide, but it is finely con- 
ceived and full of vitality and charm. 

At March in Cambridgeshire is another one with a 
second hammer beam above the first: it is surely done 
for sheer pleasure in the elaboration of work, for the 
stiffening of the rafter might have been dealt with by 
simpler means. The richness of effect is wonderful; and, 
although tie rods have been inserted, the failure in the 
roof is probably not due to original defects, for there are 
many others of similar design that have stood well. 
Notably, this one at Knapton, which is over a span of 
30 feet. It is of rather flat pitch, and Brandon in his 
book points out that most of the double hammer-beam 
roofs are of low pitch, and therefore it would seem that 
the design was deliberately adopted to prevent bending 
and thrust. Certainly, if all the joints and pins remain 
sound there is a strong tie established across the roof, 
and the rafter is prevented from sagging, which is all- 
important in a hammer-beam roof. It is worth while 
making a pilgrimage to Knapton to see the colour decora- 
tion of this roof. It is work such 8s a house-painter could 
do—a yellow ground enriched with green, red, and black. 
I am prepared to believe that it looked garish when it 
was new; but when I saw it several vears ago, subdued 
by age, and modified bv the light and shade of the timber 
work. it seemed to me most beautiful. 

Close to Knapton is the great barn at Paston, which 
is & superb construction and really a fine thing archi- 
о v, but it is construction pure and simple and, like 
the North Walsham roof, devoid of ornament. It has 
tie beams, hammer beams, collar beams, wind braces. 
angle braces, and practically all the contrivances that old 
carpenters depended on for sound construction. 

I have spoken of the value of the arched ribs in the 
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Westminster roof. They are, of course, built up of 
many long curved overlapping pieces of wood. Formed 
in this way the rib has no tendency to straighten itself 
and becomes very reliable. The original huge roofs of 
King's Cross Station were formed in this way and were 
both strong and good-looking, but they lacked the added 
grace that the skill of the old craftsmen gave to the 
ancient roofs: to such a roof as this one at Cadhay in 
Devonshire, where the arched rib is enriched with mould- 
ings and the whole work has the touch of the artist's hand. 
This roof was almost certainly built after 1545, and it is 
interesting as showing how long the tradition. of the 
Gothic handicraft lingered on in remote places like this 
one far away in the valley of the Otter. 

_ Another roof that is interesting to dwellers in London 
13 that at Eltham Palace, monumental in its size and the 
richness of its detail. It is not as sound іп its design as 
the Westminster one, and it has failed a good deal. 
Neglect has played havoc with it, but it has now been 
taken in hand by the Office of Works and will no doubt 
ко on for many a year. The roof dates from late in the 
fifteenth century. 

__ This view of it taken from underneath gives a good 
idea of how the wind braces inserted to prevent the 


timbers from rocking or tilting out of upright may enter 
effectively into the design of a roof. The opening in the 
middle is that of the old lantern turret that formerly 
adorned the roof. Here is a detail of one of the moulded 
pendants. This roof has a span of 36 feet and the 
trusses are 15 feet 9 inches from centre to centre. 
Another roof near London, and one of the most 
elaborate timber constructions in this country is the great 
roof of the Hall at Hampton Court. It is a hammer- 
beam construction and has a concealed rib binding to- 
gether the hammer beam, post and collar beam, and 
making the whole thing very strong. This roof is in- 
teresting to us here by reason of the fact that James 
Nedeham, wha was a member of this Company, and later 
was Master of it, was the King’s carpenter in 1531 and 
1532, and was emploved on the work at Hampton Court 
at the time when the Hall was being built. He was 
succeeded in 1532 by John Russell and Wm. Clement, 
both members, and the former a Master of this Company, 
and as both were in office till after 1535, when the Hall 
was finished, it seems certain that this great roof is asso- 
ciated with the Carpenters’ Company by the work of a!) 
three. It is well known that Cardinal Wolsey built the 
greater part of Hampton Court, and that when the King, 
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Henry VIIL., fell out with him, the King took over the 
palace and completed it, and hence arises the connection 
of the King's Carpenters with the work. I think Nede- 
ham must have carried out the roof of the Hall at Christ 
‘Church, Oxford, which is one of Wolsey's buildings: it 
is dated 1529 and bears & curious resemblance in some 
of its details to this roof at Hampton. Then again, we 
learn that one Thomas Pocock, who was Master of this 
Company in 1563 and several times after, was appren- 
ticed in 1529 to James Nedeham, and it is fair to suppose 
that he also must have worked on.this roof. He was an 
ancestor of Wm. Wilmer Pocock, who designed this Hall 
in which we are meeting. 

Now I have only given you a rapid survey of a large 
subject—enough, I hope, to help you to follow it farther 
for yourselves—and although no one can define the point 
at which Gothic architecture gave place to Classic in this 
country because the change was so gradual and the time 
varied so much in different places, still, broadly speaking, 
the work at Hampton Court marked the step from Gothic 
to Classic. What we know as the English Classic 
Revival, which was brought to us by Inigo Jones and 
Wren, from Italy and France, came about a century 
later; but that which I should claim as the real English 
Renaissance іп  architecture—the Classic character 


that marked the common everyday building of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as distinct 
from the Gothic character that marked it up to the 
sixteenth century—was the product of the traditional 
skill of the craftsmen, of the actual men who handled 
bricks and stones and timber, and the proof of it lies in 
the fact that the general forms of buildings retained the 
old character while the detail gradually became purely 
Classic. And this change in detail is seen in the carvings 
of the Hampton Court roof. They are no longer Gothic 
but they were not the work of any of the Italian artists 
who were in England at this time, such as Torrigiano, 
the fellow student of Michael Angelo. They were carved 
for 3s. 4d. a piece by Richard Rudge, of London, and if 
he was an Italian he was the first and last Italian of that 
name. Michell Joyner and William Baldwyn did the 
other carvings, and their names have no uncertain sound. 

The open timber roofs that came later, such as those 
at the Middle Temple, Lambeth Palace, and Gray’s Inn, 
and at many of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, were 
still fine constructions, even up to the time when the 
timbering was supplemented by the enriched plaster 
work that finally hid it altogether; but they lack the 
vitality, the force of character, as it were, of the works 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Nothing will 
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ever bring that back: the glorious screen and roofs, the 
subtle carvings and rich traceries, the wonderful colour- 
ings that these old workmen achieved as the ordinary 
things of their every-day work can never be done again, 
ind all we can do is to cherish their works that remain 
as priceless possessions, learn from them what we can, 
and hand them on unimpaired to those who come after 
us. "They mark the time when England was emerging 
from ignorance and suppression, and was forming and 
developing its great institutions. The qualities of the 
‚ craftsmen of those times, their integrity, their respect for 
properly constituted authority, their reliance on tradi- 
tion, were great factors in the social developments that 
took place, and these roofs in their steady growth from 
cue type to another, in their resistance and strength, 
their honest truth of design and scorn of all deceit, seem 
tome the very tvpe and expression of those ancestors of 
ours who made them and left them centuries ago for our 
admiration to-day. 


A WREN HOUSE IN FLEET STREET. 


Tuose familiar with the intricate courts forming the 
hinterland of Fleet Street will be interested to learn 
‘says Mr. А. E. Richardson, Е.В.Г.В.А., in the “ Man- 
chester Guardian °°) of a rich example of Wren's archi- 
tectural talent which has just been recognised. It is 
extraordinary that every work of this great master has 
not been recorded; lack of reputation cannot account for 
it, neither can it be implied that the public are apathetic, 
for the books and articles written on Wren exceed those 
on any other phase in English building. Moreover, it 
is а remarkable thing that this building, with its хегу 
interesting features, should have lain so long directly 
under the eye of Fleet Street and have till now escaped 
attention. The building in question stands on the east 
side of Crane Court, within a minute's walk of Temple 
Bar; its plan extends through to Red Lion Court, and 
although three centuries of alterations have left.their 
impress on its original formation, sufficient remains to 
explain its old-world importance. Its appearance in 
Red Lion Court is characteristically secret, a high brick 
wall surmounted by a curious hedge of wooden uprights 
shutting it off Torbiddingly from the curious. 

Wren's first connection with Crane Court came about 
in 1670, four years after the Great Fire. At that time 
the architect was at the beginning of his architectural 
career, and among other works was engaged in replan- 
ning the buildings of the Temple. | Before the Great 
Fire the famous doctor Nicholas Barebone (son of Praise- 
God Barebone) lived at the head of the court. Wren 
was called in bv Doctor Barebone to rebuild his house, 
as well as the others in the court. Those now standing 
on the east side reveal the hand of Wren, No. 5 being 
a particularlv attractive example. In the Pennant Col- 
lection at the British Museum there is a coloured draw- 
ing, made by Tompkins in 1801, giving a view of the 
nouse Wren built for Doctor Barebone, which, in 1710, 
became the home of the Royal Society, 

Sir Isaac Newton proposed the purchase, and the 
Royal Society moved into Crane Court in 1710, and 
there thev held the'r meetings for seventy-two years. It 
must have been very grand in Crane Court then. The 
porter was clothed in suitable liverv and provided with 
a staff crowned with the arms of the Society in silver, 
and on the nights when the meetings were held a lamp 
was hung out over the entrance of the court in Fleet 
Street to tell the world that philosophv was burning 
there with a clear, beneficent flame. Long after, the 
Scottish Corporation took over the Royal Societv's build- 
ings, which were burnt down in 1877, and the Society's 
new building occupies the site. It has alwavs been 
assumed that the whole of Wren's work in Crane Court 
was destroyed in that fire, but that was not the case, and 
the rediscovery of the rooms in Crane Court adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of London's architectural 


treasures. What the connection was between the exist- 
i»g houses and the Royal Society's building I am unable 
to say, but they were part of one design, and the decora- 
tions and embellishments in No. 5 and No. 6 Crane 
Court indicate clearly that the rooms were stately and 
rich enough for any semi-public purpose. 

No. 6 Crane Court is much richer internally than 
its plain facade suggests. Аз originally built, there were 
three rooms and a hall on the ground floor, and no con- 
nection existed with the building of contemporary date 
in Red Lion Court which now forms an integral feature 
of the plan. On the first floor the fine rooms designed 
by Wren, with geometrical panels in plaster enriching 
the ceilings, are preserved intact, and form a most 
charming suite. These ceilings are the work of a master 
hand, the plaster work being designed and modelled with 
a large rich firmness, as though the designer and crafts- 
тап were experimenting with great gusto in congenial 
material, possibly as an exercise for a bigger enterprise. 
One of the ceilings has a large circular compartment 
with the rounded, flowered moulding about three inches 
in depth, and the designs in the side compartments are 
varied in depth according to position, being thickest 
further from the windows. It must have been a rich 
forest of lights and shadows in the firelight, very appro- 
priate to the old tenants in their plum-coloured coats and 
canary waistcoats and laced ruffles, and verv pleasant 
for philosophers to raise their eyes to as they pondered 
over such wild new ideas as Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion. If this gravitation was all was all that it was 
cracked up to be (they may have thought), these heavily 
moulded plaster roses and leaves ought to have fallen on 
their noses. But the whole ceiling is to-day almost 
unbroken and as fine as ever, though it looks down now 
on piles of old books and papers and the odds and ends 
of a publisher's store-room. The original heavy-sashed 
windows in oak without weights still exist, and the hinged 
props explain the absence of ropes and balances. On the 
back elevation two of the original leaded Stuart windows 
are still in position, though they have not been opened 
for eighty vears. 

Crane Court throughout its long career has been 
destined to house important societies. In 1754 the 
Society of Arts held its first meeting at the circulating 
library here before moving to the Strand. It was probably 
at this date that, owing to the increase of stvlish visitors. 
it was decided to furbish up part of Wren's work and 
bring it into the mode. The old staircase, with its beau- 
tiful spiral balusters and vase-bellings, was thought 
inelegant. Accordingly from a point below the ground 
floor to the height of the second floor it was cut away, 
and a lighter staircase with mahogany hand-railing was 
introduced. At the same time light entablatures were 
fitted to the heavy bolection mouldings of the fireplace. 
Happily the ceilings were left alone. The chamber doors 
are seven and a half feet high, and the spaciousness of 
the original staircase is such that two horsemen could 
ride up it abreast, as the saying is. The old casement 
doors to the little garden court at the back are in posi- 
tion, and there is a small portion of black-and-white 
marble paving from one casement door to the paved 
court. Through that door the old tenants would doubt- 
less go to sit in the paved court under their shrubs in 
pots in the summer evenings, and drink coffee and talk 
of the latest rumours in the “ Utrecht Gazette." To-day 
you have to look twice to see the marble paving, but in 
summer now it is a flower garden after all. for tall weeds 
spring up through the jointings and purple flowers bloom 
for the delight of elderly compositors in the printing 
house. When Messrs. Taylor & Francis came here 
about a century ago and the building was fitted to the 
needs of a publisher's office, the alterations were carried 
out tastefully in the manner of the Regency. The archi- 
tect of that time was careful in his work, for he incor- 
porated a piece of Wren’s carved wooden cornice from 
Crane Court to do duty as an entablature over the 
pilasters in the back elevation. Тп this building the 
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"Gentleman's Magazine ” is said to have been started 
in 1731, and printed there at a later date. 

It is indeed astonishing that the tide of London should 
have swept for nearly two and a half centuries without 
clearing away every vestige of the seventeenth century 
achievement. Twenty years ago Crane Court was almost 
untouched, with the exception of the new Scottish Cor- 
poration building at the end. To-day nearly all the 
former charm of the place has departed, but it still con- 
tains behind a dingy front these very interesting and 
brilliant relies of tlie great master of English architec- 
ture, Christopher Wren. 


TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES AND OPEN 
SPACES.* 


By Lawrence W. Сновв, Secretary of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Town Planning Act.—With the advent of the 
Town Planning Act, however, it was felt that a new 
era had arisen. At last the local authority was placed 
in a position to insist that land should not be developed 
save with some regard to civic standards, and to that end 
it was given valuable constraining powers. 

À town-planning scheme, as defined by Section 54 (1) 
of the Act, may be made “ as respects any land which 
is in course of development or appears likely to be used 
for building purposes, with the general object of secur- 
ing proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenience 
in connection with the laying out and use of the land, 
and of any neighbouring lands.’’ Sub-section 7 of the 
same clause enacts that the expression ‘‘ land likely to 
be used for building purposes ’’ shall include any land 
hkely to be used as, or for the purposes of, providing 
. open spaces, roads, streets, parks, pleasure or recreation 
grounds. 

Section 55 authorises the Local Government Board 
to prescribe general conditions dealing, amongst other 
matters, with the provision of “ open spaces, private 
and public,” and ''the preservation of objects of his- 
torical interest or natural beauty ’’ (vide Fourth Schedule 
to the Act). Moreover, under Section 60 (1) of the Act 
°“ the responsible authority may, for the purpose of a 
town-planning scheme, purchase any land comprised in 
such scheme by agreement, or be authorised to purchase 
any such land compulsorily. = 

When considered in connection with the body of the 
Act as well as with the general principles and motives 
underlying town-planning schemes, it will be seen that 
these powers, though apparently meagre and undoubtedlv 
limited in their scope, nevertheless afford the local 
authority opportunities in advance of those previously 
enjoyed of providing open spaces. 

Proportion of Area to be Immune from Building.— 
No definite standard has been prescribed by Parliament 
or by the Local Government Board to serve as a guide 
in connection with the provision of parks, recreation 
grounds, and other land immune from building in areas 
to which the Town Planning Act is proposed to be 
applied. The absence of any such fixed standard must 
be ascribed not to алу doubt as to the expediency of 
securing ample recreation grounds and breathing spaces, 
but rather to the confident anticipation that special 
directions on this point would in practice prove to be 
unnecessary. For the days have passed when it was 
thought to be undesirable to encourage the playing of 
games. ог to foster in the people a love of Nature. It 
was not alwavs so, and in the light of modern ideals and 
experiences it is amusingly instructive to turn to a 
ancient Statutes as the Archery Act, 1541, which, 
order to rescue archery from ‘‘ sore decay.” 2. 
forbade the plaving in public places of tennis, bowls, 
clash, or clovsh, shove-groat, coyting, logating, or any 
other unlawful games. 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Town Planning Institu te. 


The high civic standards which we are justified in 
expecting to be set up in schemes of development under 
the Town Planning Act must necessarily be extended 
to open spaces. 

What, then, ought we to look for in such schemes? 
First and foremost, we are entitled to expect that an 
effort will be made to bring about the setting apart of a 
definite proportion of the land included within the area 
of the scheme, so that it may be permanently preserved 
from building. 

The Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society 
and the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association have 
always urged that 10 per cent is the minimum propor- 
tion to atm at, and in neighbourhoods where land has 
not vet reached a high building value that percentage 
should not be incapable of achievement. 

This important point should not be allowed to drift 
until the land has unduly increased in value in conse- 
quence of the stimulus likely to be given to development 
by the town-planning scheme. On the contrary, it 
should be taken in hand at an early stage, so that 1 тау 
be dealt with in conjunction with the laying-out of main 
arteries and subsidiary roads as well as of factory, 
shopping, and residential centres. 

Types of Open Space.—The next step is to consider 
the tvpes of land required for public uses, bearing again 
in mind probable requirements in the future rather than 
present dav needs. 

In deciding this question the following types of open 
space should be aimed at:— 

I. Гсвглс. | 

(a) Parks and open spaces for general use, such аз 
parks and cominons. 

(b) Smaller ornamental gardens. 

(c) Recreation grounds ior the playing of games, 
such as cricket, football, hockey, lawn tennis and bowls. 

(d) Children's playgrounds with gymnasia. 

(e) View-points. 

(f) Riverside walks. 

(q) Places of historie or special local interest. 

(h) Field garden allotments. 


II. Private. 

(a) Playing fields. 

(b) Squares and gardens. 

Each of these types of open space is of distinct value 
and should not be overlooked, 

The Value of Large Parks.—I do not agree with those 
who underrate the desirability of securing large parks. | 
Small gardens and pleasure grounds in a city are invalu- 
able and ought to be provided not only as a delight to 
the eve, but also for practical use. But where a well- 
laid-out private park is included within the ambit 
of a scheme local sentiment will favour its preservation, 
and if the owner is willing to meet the Council in a 
reasonable spirit, and terms can be arranged, the park 
should be scheduled for future acquisition. If it can- 
not be bought for the publie, it may at least be possible 
to arrange that it shall be reserved as a golf course. 
Much less expense is incurred in preparing old meadow 
land for the playing of games than is involved by the 
conversion of ploughed fields. ^ Moreover, the ancient 
trees to be found in established parks add to the amenitv 
of the district, and in practice it will often be found 
cheaper and easier for the municipality to maintain a 
comprehensive open space rather than a series of small 
gardens. 

Playgrounds and View-points.—In по town-plannin? 
scheme ought the special needs of the children to be 
forgotten. 

The provision of an ample supply of plaving fields 
is of immense importance, especially in industrial centres 
If, as at Bournville, they can be provided close to the 
factory, so much the better. 

Every eminence commanding beautiful views ought 
to be preserved. and public access to it provided. 

Waterside Open Spaces.—Then, too, walks and open 
spaces at the sides of running water and around 
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pools and lakes are specially attractive. Land adjoin- 
ing streams is usually so swampy or low-lying that it 
should be made illegal for houses to be built upon it. 
Even when its level has been artificially raised by banks 
of evil-smelling refuse, it should not be possible for 
owners of such land to cover it with rows of monotonously 
mean and garden'ess workmen’s cottages such as have 
been dumped down in profusion by the sides of parts 
of the River Wandle. 

Where in the area of a town planning scheme a 
stream 1s to be found, an earnest effort should be made 
to reserve along each bank green belts swelling out at 
intervals into broad gardens and playing fields, the paths 
being linked together by means of rustic bridges. 

Private Open Spaces.—Private open spaces are only 
less important than those dedicated to the public. An 
owner who may not be able or willing to give land to 
the local authority may be induced to set apart squares, 
small ornamental gardens and playing fields for the use 
of his prospective tenants or employees. A potent argu- 
ment at the disposal of the Council is that Section 17 
of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, provides that unde- 
veloped land duty is not to be charged upon land of 
this kind. 

Every well-planned city should contain open spaces 
of these types. 

How then does the Town Planning Act enable this to 
be done? 

Concessions to Owners.-—Local authorities тау 
certainly buy compulsorily under the Act, but that is an 
advantage which will not be used save in exceptional 
cases. The strength of the Council’s position is that they 
are able to offer landowners willing to meet the public 
needs in one direction concessions of great value to him- 
self. They are no longer in the position of a suppliant 
compelled to accept any terms imposed by an owner 
actuated merely by mercenary motives. 

The Council are in a position to grant an owner practi- 
cal concession with regard to the width and paving of 
roads. to building frontages and to the nature of houses 
upon his property. | | 

Betterment.—The principle of betterment, indeed, 
applies with peculiar force to open spaces, as was recog- 
rised in the Wimbledon Common and Putnev Heath 
Preservation Act of 1871. This Act provided that houses 
situate within half a mile from any part of the common 
should pay a rate in proportion to their nearness to the 
open space. It is notorious that the value wf land 
generally increases in the neighbourhood of properly 
managed open spaces. | l 
. Moreover, by exchanging parts of commons or exist- 
Ing open spaces, unimportant to the public but in such a 
position as to interfere with the favourable development 
of an estate, a bargain with the landowner mav some- 
times be effected. | 

(To be concluded.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—Business premises, Ampthill Road: additions 
and alterations, for Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
No. 40 Western Street : extensions, for Messrs. W. H. 
Allen, Son & Co. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle.—Proposed thirty-six Council houses (£11,000). 
DURHAM. 
Hartlepool.—Smallpox pavilion. Council surveyor. 
Spennymoor.—Arcadia Theatre, for Mr. Sanderson. 
ENT. 
Broadstairs.—'' Breeze Holm," Knight's Avenue; addi- 
tions, for Mr. G. A, Holmes. 
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Erith.—King’s Theatre. Mr. Е. J. Cox, architect, 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London. 
Maidstone.—The ‘‘ Fisherman’s Arms" p.h., Lower 


Stone Street: alterations, for Messrs. Mason & Co. 
Margate.—No. 147 Northdown Road: additions. Messrs. 
Moodey & Chrisfield, architects, Station Gates, Broad- 
stairs. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Black pool.—Hotel, Bloomfield Road, for Messrs. Catterall 
& Swarbrick. 

House and garage, Beechfield Avenue, for Mr. J. E. 
Palmer. 

House, Warbreck Drive, for Mr. W. Chadwick. 

Two houses, Clifton Grove. Mr. J. Midgley, builder, 
Osborne Road, South Shore. 

Two houses, Hawes Side Lane, for Mr. J. Houseman. 

Four houses and shop, Layton Lane, for Mr. J. D. 
Williams. 

House, Warley Road: additions, for J. Н. 
Winstanley. 

No. 1в Clifton Street: additions and alterations, for 
Mr. H. J. Parry. 

Warehouse, Whitegate Drive: additions, for Messrs.. 
J. R. Shaw. & Sons. 

Haslingden.—Duckworth Clough Mill: additions. Mr. 
W. Tattersall, architect, The Lindens. 
Rochdale.—St. Mary's Church, Cheetham Street: church 
house. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
TF ooler.—-Proposed. sanatorium. 
SoMERSET. 
Midsomer Norton.—Proposed warehouse, Rock Road, for 
the North Somerset Agricultural Association. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—Metal-working centre for twenty places, 
Leigh Road School. 

Centre for forty places, 
(£900). | 

Domestic subjects and manual instruction Centres. 
&c., King's Norton (£2,100). 

Proposed cookery, laundry, and housewifery Centre, 
Colmore Road School (£1,000). 

Suggested Science Centre, Sparkhill (£1,000). 

Proposed woodwork Centre for-twenty places, Acock’s 
Green (£500). 

Woodworking Centres, Church Road, Yardley, and 
Golden Hillock Road, for forty places each (£800 
each). | 

Extensions to Centres аб Station Road, Harborne, 
and Riddle Barn Lane. 


Coventry.—Working men's club, Eden Street. 


Mr. 


Anglesey Street School 


Nine houses, St. George's Road, for G. Storer's 
executors. 

Shop. Crow Lane: extension, for Rudge-Whitworth, 
Ltd. 


Shop, Foleshill Road: extension, for the Standard 
Motor Company, Ltd. 
Shop, Spon Street, for Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bridlington.—Workhouse 
alterations. 
Edlington, New.—Proposed two hundred houses, for the 
Staveley Coal and Tron Company, Ltd. 


Infirmary: isolation block 


Seamer.—Auction Mart: additions. Mr. C. Н. 

Channon, F.R.LB.A., architect, Market Street, 

Malton. 

Sheffield.— Power Station, Neepsend: addition. 
WALES. 

Merthyr.—Chapel. Mr. A. E. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., 


architect, Glebeland House, Glebeland Street. 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—City hospital: tuberculosis ward enlarge- 
ment. 

Glasgow.—Germiston Ironworks, Petershill Road: addi- 
tions, for Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd. 

Port Glasgow.—Works: reconstruction, for Messrs. 
Russell & Co. 

Strachan.—House, | Auchendreich: alterations. 
Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 12 Dee Street. 

Troon.-—Premises, Gillies Street (£1,750), for the Hosiery 


Manufacturing Company (of Irvine). 
IRELAND. 
Loughbrickland (Со. Down). —R.C. Church: alterations. 
Mr. J. V. Brennan, architect, Belfast Bank Chambers, 
Belfast. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Friday, March 10. 

Birmingham Architectural Association : Paper entitled “В.А.А. 
Excursion to Wells, 1915," by Mr. B. Walker, A.R.I.B.A., 
and Supper. 

Town Planning Institute: Paper entitled ‘‘ Width and Alloca- 
tion of Space in Roads," by Mr. F. L. Thompson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E., at 92 Victoria Street, S.W., at 6 р.м. 


Historical Association (London Branch): Paper entitled 


* London in the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson," by Mr. G. 
Whale, at 5.30 р.м. 


Monday, March 13. 

Royal Institute of Brtish Architects : Special General Meeting 
to sanction suspension of the By-laws governing the Annual 
Election, at 4.30 P.M. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XXI. on “English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900)- 
St. Paul's Cathedral," by Mr. Banister Fletcher, Е.В.Г.В.А., 
at 4.50 P.M. 

Wednesday, March 15. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture entitled ‘ Seals," 
Massé, М.А., at 7.45 Р.М. 

Royal Society of Arts : Paper entitled “ Forestry and the War,” 
by Mr, E. P. Stebbing, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., at 4.30 Р.м. 


Thursday, March 16. 
Concrete Institute : Paper entitled ** Some Examples of Danger- 
ous Structures," by Mr. W. G. Perkins, District Surveyor 
of Holborn, at 5.30 Р.м. 
Society of Architects : Extraordinary Са Meeting to alter 
the Articles of Association, at 5.15 P.M. 
British Museum: University Extension Lecture 


by Mr. H. J. L. 


XXII. 


on 


‘Early Christian Architecture (А.р. 500-900),” by Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 
Friday. March 17. 


London Society : Lecture entitled ‘Kensington: Past апа 
Present,” by Mr. A. Moor-Radford, in the Hall of the 
Royal Soc iety of Arts, at 5 P.M. 


иии 


CANTEENS FOR MUNITION WORKERS. 
Tue novel conditions which have arisen from the 
national activity in the manufacture of munitions have 
brought in their train тапу new problems, amongst 
them the necessity for providing meals for the workers 
in close contiguity to the scene of their labour. Canteens 
are therefore required, and as these will very generally 
be of uniform nature, the desirability on the score of 
economy of typical form and arrangement is obvious. 
With this in view the Ministry of Munitions has caused 
to be prepared and published a memorandum on canteen 
construction and equipment, which sets forth the prin- 
ciples that should be observed in the planning and con- 
struction of canteens for munition workers, illustrated 
by plans and specifications of typical examples. 

We find first a correct recommendation that the site 
selected should, if possible, have a pleasant, open out- 
look and southern aspect—we should have rather advised 
south-east—and should be easy of access for the workers. 
Also. if practicable, the canteen should be placed where 
water, gas, and electric mains are adjacent, as well as 
facilities for drainage. 

Under the heading of buildings, a comparison is made 
between temporary and permanent construction, and it 
is stated that the cost varies from 25 to 40 per cent. 
more for a permanent than in the case of a temporary 
building. In our opinion this indicates that the tem- 
porary buildings proposed are more extravagantly con- 
structed than they need be, or that an unfair comparison 
has been made, as, for example, between temporary 
buildings at present prices and permanent at pre-war 
figures, or between buildings completelv equipped, in 
which, of course, the cost of the equipment is the same 
whether the building is permanent or temporary. 

We are inclined to think that the temporary build- 
ings as described in the plans and specifications are 
extravagantly constructed И by  temporarv use is 
assumed that during the time only when munition 
workers will be accommodated. For example, it ‘s 
recommended that the floors generally should be of 
concrete, finished with a granolithic face, on the ground 
that the wear and tear of the floors is considerable, 
whether in the mess-rooms or in the kitchen. Such 
floors may be advisable on other grounds; there are 
pros and cons that admit of discussion, and we should 
prefer linoleum on concrete; but, on the grounds of 
economy alone, in a temporary building which is to be 
used only, we all hope, for à very few months as a 
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munition workers' canteen, concrete floors finished witli 
a granolithie face are an extravagance. "There may bo 
an idea in the minds of the Committee putting forward 
the memorandum of recommending the construction oi 
canteens in such fashion that they may have a monetary 
value at the end of the War, but that 1s another story. 
Although the memorandum contains plans of two 
tvpes of canteen buildings, it 1s recognised that readv- 
made designs will not alwavs fit circumstances, and that 
in a large number of canteen proposals it may be found 
that the dimensions of available sites will not admit of 
buildings being erected in accordance with the suggested 
designs accompanying the me:norandum, and therefore 
a few remarks, which might without hyper-criticism be 
described as platitudes, are given on the general arrange» 
ments which experience proves to be desirable. Тһе 
dining-hall should be arranged with the most convenient 
methods of egress and ingress and with direct approacn 
to the serving counter, which should have barriers in 
front of it to prevent crowding or pushing. Adequate 
ganewavs for each diner to proceed to the dining-tables 
without interruption to other diners are essential. The 
kitchen should be situated as centrally as possible, and 
so on. | 
Under the heading of ventilation and lighting ample 
window space is defined as a total glass area of not less 
than one-tenth of the floor area. Casement windows are 
recommended with fanlights hinged at bottom and falling 
inwards with glazed cheeks or gussets. Louvre ventila- 


_tors under the roof or in turrets provide ventilation for 


the main messroom in addition to the casements and fan- 

lights. The kitchen should be provided with a continuous 

louvre ventilation. Larders should face north and have 

nearly half the glass omitted in the window panes and 

perforated zinc panels substituted--something less costly 

at the present price of zinc would seem desirable in a 
‘“ temporary '' building. 

On the subject of external and internal materials the 
note in the memorandum cornmences: ‘‘ The selection of 
materials owing to the high prices obtaining presents some 
difficulty at the present time,” and suggests as alter- 
natives to galvanised corrugated sheet iron ungalvanised 
corrugated sheets (painted) or roofing felts. In connec- 
tion with these latter we encounter an objectionable 
feature of the memorandum: the selective recommenda- 
tion of the special. products of particular manufacturers 
where other similar products of equal quality are on the 
market. In the case of the roofing felts mentioned we 
have no fault to find with those selected if the selection 
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is not regarded as exclusive of others equally good, but 
with some other specialities we must go farther, and 
record our judgment that the best have not in all cases 
been selected as typical. Parenthetically we are told 
that '' light asbestos slates also provide a satisfactory, 
although somewhat heavier, roof covering.’’ 

For external coverings of walls there are mentioned 
feather-edged weather boarding (treated with creosote), 
ungalvanised painted sheet iron, plaster finished in 
cement, secured to the wood framing by expanded 
metal, asbestos slates, '' or other materials." Inter- 
nally, it is suggested, plaster and cement on expanded 
metal, asbestos sheets (the joint covered by a small 
fillet), matehiboarding ‘‘ or various other materials ” сап 
be used above the dado, which, it 1s stated, should be 
somewhat stronger; the specific materials instanced being 
three-quarter inch  matchboarding, thin — sheet-iron 
(painted), and linoleum on flat-jointed boarding. The 
memorandum recommends as suitable colouring distem- 
pers of a fairly light tint of straw colour, primrose, 
duck's-egg green, or French grev; or, as a grand sug- 
gestion for an alternative colour scheme, a dark-green 
dado about 5 feet high with 2-inch black line, the 
remainder of the walls and roof white with the roof prin- 
cipals stained a dark brown. 

Turning now to the plans and specifications, we have 
designs for two canteens; type “А” is for 300 diners 
with future extension for another 100; type “В” for 
280, or reduced for 150. Туре “А” has a dining-room 
84 feet by 30 feet for 250 men, айа two smaller rooms 
. for twenty clerks and twenty foremen respectively. Тһе 
first point that strikes us is that if the principal aspect is 
south—there is no compass point on the plan but there 
is a verandah on this side—the larder faces east. 
Obviously the windows, most of which are shaded by the 
verandah, are insufficient for lighting the large dining- 
room, 50 skylights are shown on plan, and the specifi- 
cation prescribes 15 oz. sheet glass or Pilkington’s wire 
plate, quarter-inch thick if near high buildings. We fancy 
the designer forgot the possibility of hail storms and their 
effect on 15 oz. sheet glass; nor do we find any provision 
made for blinds to the skvlights, so that, in the event of 
an air-raid, all lights must be extinguished or so obscured 
that many more will be required in normal circumstances. 
The windows are specified to have 4-inch by 3-inch 
frames and mullions, sunk, weathered, and throated sills 
and transoms 7 by 3 inches. This is not the cheapest 
way of forming windows in temporary buildings. Seats 
for seven men are approached by a gangway 12 inches 
wide, open at one end only, which scarcely meets our 
idea of “‘ adequate.” In type ''B"' the kitchen is not 
central but at one end of the building. The specification 
and drawings do not agree as to the description of 
doors. Тһе food cupboard is next to lavatory 
and w.c. Such are a few of the points which, as is 
nob unusual in official publications, show that stereo- 
typed plans are likely to be harmful in fostering the 
erroneous idea that by their use those who wish to build 
can dispense with the services of an architect, an idea 
which leads too often to both unsatisfactory building and 
unnecessary expenditure. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council has presented a report giving a short epitome 
of the first report of the Departmental Committee on 
Lighting in Factories and Workshops. on which we have 
already commented in “Тһе Architect." The most im- 
portant point of the Public Health Committee's review is 
that relating to the effect of the provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894, on the extent of window openings. 
The Committee say :— 

“Тһе Departmental Committee call attention to exist- 
ing requirements which are alleged to have led to some 
difficulty in regard to the admission of adequate davlight 
to factory premises. The London Building Act, 1894, 


limits the amount, of window space in laterally lighted 
rooms to one half of the total wall space, and it has been 
represented that this unnecessarily interferes with the 
natural lighting of the building. The question is outside 
the terms of reference to the Departmental Committee, 
but they direct attention to 1t in the hope that the authori- 
ties responsible for the adrninistration may take the point 
into consideration. 

‘“ [t may be pointed out that by Section 54 of the Act 
the superintending architect has discretion to consent to 
any modification or relaxation of the requirements of the 
section with regard to the area of openings in anv special 
cases where he may think proper, and this discretion 
ig exercised in all applications subject to proper stability 
and any increased risk to spread of fire to opposite 
buildings being safeguarded."' 


The National Housing and Town Plauning Council 
has taken up the cause of those married men, amongst 
whom the professional classes form a large proportion, 
whose income will cease when they are called up to 
perform the patriotic. duties they have undertaken by 
attesting under the Derby scheme, but whose responsi- 
bilities will remain far bevond the assistance given by the 
regulation separation allowance for their wives and 
children. The Council claims, and rightly. that the 
treatment of these men should be just, equitable, and 
sympathetic. 

The treatment must be just, because if it is not just 
the men who are called up to serve and who may have to 
make the '' supreme sacrifice ” will fight with a sense of 
injustice rankling in their hearts, since they will know 
that whilst they are serving their country their fellow- 
countrymen at home are mean and forgetful. The treat- 
ment must be equitable in securing that each case shall 
be treated on its merits, and that, whilst no difference 
in the payment of separation allowances are made as 
between the ploughman and the clerk, the dry goods 
packer and the architect, yet the home of each soldier 
shall be regarded as equally worthy of maintenance—in 
other words, that the ‘‘ status дао” of home life shall 
be maintained. | 

16 should be sympathetic because no other course of 
action should be permitted by a great nation in regard 
to its soldiers. 


In а memorandum prepared by the secretary of the 
Council for the consideration of a special conference, the 
moratorium proposal is examined and some of its faults 
recounted. Amongst others the following criticisms are 
advanced : — 

1. To allow a burden of debt to be accumulated and 
paid at the close of the war by our soldiers on the ground 
that we cannot afford to do otherwise will be to adopt a 
peculiarly mean and paltry policy. The one thing we 
cannot afford to do is to lessen the intensity of our men's 
patriotism. 

2. It may be urged that if a moratorium of rent is 
arranged, then at the close of the war the arrears will 
not be paid by the tenant, but by the nation. But we 
have no right to deal with the question in this way. 
The matter should not be left in suspense, for the great 
mass of men will regard it as a debt which will ulti- 
mately have to be met. 

3. But there is another side of the question. It must 
be clearly recognised that if a moratorium for rent is 
arranged, a burden of an unfair kind will fall upon various 
associations and individuals who own property. 

It is. however, not enough, says the memorandum, 
to show that the moratorium proposal is faulty. Destruc- 
tive criticism is of litlle value unless accompanied by 
constructive suggestions. The author feels bound, 
therefore, to explain here one or two general sugges- 
tions, which he has prepared for consideration by a 
special conference of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 
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First of all, he states clearly and simply the objects 
to be attained. These may be defined as follows:— 

(a) That the home of the man called up to serve 
shall not be brcken up. 

(b) That where private means or allowances from 
emplovers are not available for the purpose, the rents 
of the homes of those serving as soldiers shall be, in 
whole or in part, paid by those whose lives and homes 
are defended. 

If these two main points are agreed to, then it is 
clear that neither the proposal to terminate tenancies 
nor to pass a moratorium for rent will provide a solution. 
It is hoped, however, that a satisfactory solution may 
be found in the direction indicated in the following 
suggestions : — 

1. That under the auspices of the local authority 
for each district (great centres like London to be treated 
as a whole) special committees should be set up for the 
purpose of preserving intact, and without accumulations 
of debt, the homes of those who have been, or are to be, 
called up for the war. 

2. That each committee should administer a fund to 
be raised under its auspices, the fund to be increased 
by a contribution from the State. It would probably be 
better to leave half to be provided locallv, and thus 
ensure that the work is done efficiently and economically. 

3. The committee should sit in camera and deal with 
each case on its merits. Its work should be severely 
limited to the question of the preservation of the home; 
the question of separation allowances should be сот- 
pletely outside its range of operation. 

4. On the recommendation of the committee, the 
loeal authority should be empowered to remit the pav- 
ment of all ordinary rates in regard to the dwellings 
concerned. 

9. The committee should he empowered to require 
building societies to postpone the repayment of those 
parts of their charges which relate to redemption of 
principal sums, but not interest. The best societies are 
already doing this voluntarily. 

6. In the case of large houses of professional men, 
the committee should be empowered to act as the local 
authorities on the East Coast resorts have done—viz., 
arrive at an agreement with the owners to reduce the 
rent for the period of the war. 

7. In those cases іп which emplovers are making 
substantial profits as a result of the war, and,in which 
the rest of the staff are working longer hours to make 
up for the absence of others, the committee should ke 
empowered to require these employers to bear the burden 
of their employees’ rent during their absence. 

8. That part of the fund administered bv the coin- 
mittee which is raised locally should be raised either by 
(a) voluntary contributions, or (b) a tax on the amuse- 
ments of the district, or (c) by a local or county rate 
levied on all ratepavers. 

For many reasons (c) would be the most valuable 
way. '' Let all pav for a service rendered to all.” would 
be the best answer to those who cry out against increased 
rates. 

9. It should be made clear that applications from 
those who have private means (or whose family relations 
are wealthv enough to render aid unnecessary) will be 
discouraged. | 

10. All payments should be made direct to those to 
whom rental payments are due—this in order to avoid 
the diversion of money to purposes other than those for 


which it is intended. я 


Manchester has set a good example which will no 
doubt be widelv followed throughout the countrv, inas- 
much as the General Purposes Committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation has approved a recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to call the attention 
of all municipal corporations in England and Wales to 
the following standing orders which have been adopted 
by the City Council : —'' No contract shall be entered 


into with any person of German or Austrian nationality. 
No contract shall be entered into with any firm or com- 
pany whose subscribed capital (whether by way of shares 
or otherwise) is held or controlled to the extent of one- 
third or upwards by persons of German or Austrian 
nationality.” 


The Public Works Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council have recently had under consideration the 
report prepared by their delegates, Councillors Talbot 
and Riley, to the Road Congress, which was held in 
London last year. This report stated it was evident from 
the discussion which took place that road construction 
and maintenance at the present time were causing con- 
stant anxiety to local authorities throughout the kingdom. 
Moreover, the process of evolution in modern traffic which 
has rapidly brought both fast and heavy traffic from the 
railway to the highway, has found local authorities in a 
large measure unprepared, and has led to very large sums 
being exacted from the ratepayers to place the roads of 
their respective localities in some sort of condition to 
receive this new traffic. It was generally felt that as the 
through roadways of a country have such an important 
bearing upon the prosperity of à commercial nation like 
our own, the obligation of keeping these through roads up 
to a good standard should be a national rather than a 
local matter, and steps are being taken to lay these views 
of the conference before the Government. 


In a lecture delivered by Mr. Harold. Brakspear, 
F.S.A.. on “Тһе Excavation of the Episcopal Palace 
at Sonning,” which has been carried out at the cost of 
the President of the Berkshire Archeological Society, 
Mr. Charles E. Kevser, the lecturer began by saying 
that a bishop’s house, or palace as it was now usually 
called, was for the two-fold purpose of housing the 
bishop and his servants and accommodating his guests 
on a lavish scale. Most bishops had a house on each 
of their chief manors, and there were remains of a 
number of those buildings in various parts of the coun- 
trv. А bishop's house of the Middle Ages differed but 
little from those of his lay brethren. It consisted of a 
great hall. with pantry, buttery, and kitchens, a great 
chamber for the use of guests, a private set of chambers 
for the bishop and his household, with a chapel, all 
being defended, and entered by a strong gatehouse. The 
Manor of Sonning belonged to the Church from the 
earliest times, and for many vears the bishops of the 
divided dioceses of Winchester resided there. At Domes- 
day it was held by Osmund, Bishop of Sarum. Though 
the Sonning site must have been a bishop's house эп 
those early times, it was questionable if it was on the 
site of the later building, or nearer the parish church. 
Certain 16 was that nothing remained in the latter palace 
earlier than the thirteenth century except a few twelfth- 
century stones used as building material. The thir- 
teenth-century house was placed parallel to and on the 
steep southern bank of the Thames, and, though altered 
bv later works. was traceable in the northern range of 
the later building. The house was raised upon a sub- 
vault, and closely resembled the palace built at New 
Sarum by Bishop Richard Poor about the same time. 
In 1336 Bishop Robert Wvvill obtained a licence to 
crenellate the manor house of Sanning, together with 
the other houses of Sarum. Bishop Woodford, Sher- 
bourne, Chardstock, Potterne, Cannings, Ramsbury, 
and Fleet Street, ‘fin suburbis.” That inclusive licence 
was confirmed to his successor, Ralph, by King Richard 
in the first vear of his reign, who suggested that none 
of the works had bv then been completed. Though all 
those buildings would not have been undertaken at the 
same time. even by so rich a prelate as the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the house at Sonning was most certainly very 
much enlarged about that time, although nothing re- 
mained of any defensive nature bevond the ditch. А 
second great re-building was undertaken in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and embraced a new hall, with 
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its entrance porch, oriel, and staircase, which must have 
been a magnificent piece of work. Тһе date of that 
build:ng, and its details, so closely resembled those of 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, that it was not unreason* 
able to ascribe the work to Bishop Richard Beauchamp, 
who was made °“ surveyor of the King's works at Wind- 
sor'' in 1473. He was also said to have built the great 
hall at the palace of Salisbury, The private portions 
of the bishop's house at Sonning were altered from time 
to time, and the great gatehouse was rebuilt in 
Henry VIT.'s reign, with the walls surrounding the 
forecourt, and, possibly, the °“ water-gate '' on the north. 
Leland visited Sonning in 1541, when he said, '' There 
vet remaineth a faire olde house ther, of stone even, by 
the Tamise ripe, belonging to the Bishop of Saresburvi. 
and егу is a fair parke.” In 1574 the Manor of 
Sonning and Eye was given to the Crown by Bishop 
Edmund Gheast, in exchange for money and its manors 
in the diocese of Salisbury. It seemed ultimately to 
have been allowed to fall into decay, and a new house 
built to the south-west with the old materials. This, in 
its turn, had disappeared. Tt was entirely due to the 
energy and generosity of Mr. Keyser that the excava- 
tions were undertaken, and the plan, so far as it went. 
of this interesting house had been revealed. Much had 
been accomplished, but much more remained to be done, 
as nothing had been found of brew-house, bake-house, 
stabies, or barn. or of the “curtain wall " which must 
have existed. 
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Much misconception exists as to the meaning and 
influence of science, and one of the main purposes of 
‘* Discovery: or the Spirit and Service of Science,’’ by 
Professor R. A. Gregory, to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, 1s to promote a more sympathetic attitude 
towards those who are engaged in the pursuit of scientific 
truth. When the purpose of scientific teaching is 
materialistic domination, without regard to the spiritual 
needs of humanity, it is a social danger and may become 
an excuse for learned barbarity ; as, indeed, it has become 
іп the hands of our German enemies. But scientific 
research is rarely inspired by these motives, or justly 
represented by acts which should shame a civilised nation. 
It would be just as illogical to suggest that the war and 
its weapons of destruction were due to Christian teaching 
as it is to suppose that science is responsible for them. 
Science is concerned with the discovery of new forces, 
new phenomena, new relationships; and men may use 
them for good or ill, to ease pain and suffering, or to 
maim and destroy. The book which Professor Gregory 
has just. completed will deal with all these ethical matters 
as well as with many others, such as the conquest of 
disease. scientific methods and motives, and industrial 
applications of results achieved by them. It should make 
a wide appeal at the present time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


ETCHINGS BY MR. AXEL H. HAIG. 
WE have much pleasure in reproducing to a considerably 
reduced scale two etchings by Mr. Axel H. Haig of archi- 
tecture in Toledo and Arles, which were shown in the 
thirty-fourth annual exhibition of the Roval Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, of which a review 
appeared in “ The Architect ’’ of February 18. 


FRANCIS HOLLAND SCHOOL, PARK ROAD, N.W. 
We. illustrate this building by Mr. Н. T. Hare, 
F.R.LB.A., as an excellent example of modern school 
architecture. 


GLENHEAD, LENZIE. 


Тнів house, prior to the remodelling scheme carried out, 
was of a very ordinary tvpe, and it was the owner's idea 
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to transform it into a representative example of Scottish 
domestic work with crow-step gables and other charac- 
teristic features. 

Externally, as will be gathered from the illustration, 
the walls have been rough-cast, with lower front facings 
in stone, and stone fronts to oriels. The roofs are tiled 
with. Highland slates. Тһе raised entrance is of stone, 
with carved enrichment over doorcase, taking the form 
of a central square panel filled in with heraldic orna- 
ment, and the door is of oak. 

As regards the internal work, the walls of the hall 
are panelled, with upper surface painted cream to har- 
monise with the ceiling treatment. "The wide staircase 
is of cypress wood, stained in oak. For the floors oak 
and walnut parquetry have been used. А feature of 
the hall is the carved mantelpiece in Bath stone, laid 
with Dutch tiles. 

The work was carried out from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. William B. Whitie, F.R.I.B.A., 
by Messrs. George Ferguson and Sons, Glasgow. The 
sub-contractors employed, all Glasgow firms, were as 
follows:—Mr. Moses Barlas, for masonry; Messrs. 
Willam Anderson, Ltd., plumbing; Messrs. Melville, 
Dundas and Whitson, 93 West, George Street, fireproof 
flooring; Messrs. William Tonner and Sons, plaster- 
work; Messrs. R. Henderson and Sons, painting; 
Messrs. Oscar Paterson, Ltd., leaded-glass work; 
Messrs. William Kemp and Co. supplied the grates; 
Mr. Kellock Brown was responsible for the carving and 
Bath stone mantelpieces. | 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—X. | 


By CHARLES T. Вотнем, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


To the south (of the Piazza del Duomo, Milan) stands 
the Palazzo Reale, erected in 1788 by Piermarini on the 
site originally occupied bv the Palazzo di Corte, the 
first mansion of the Visconti and of the house of Sforza. 
À handsome mansion containing several very magnificent 
saloons and adorned with a number of beautiful frescoes. 

On the north side of this square rises the modern 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, an areade-like structure 
connecting the famous square with the Piazza della 
Scala. This structure was erected in 1865-67 by Gius. 
Mengoni, and cost about £320,000. 

It is considered the finest structure of its kind in 
Europe, and is in the form of a Latin cross with an 
octagonal centre surmounted by a glass cupola at a height 
of 157 feet; it is 213 yards long, 16 yards wide, and 
85 feet high. 

To the east, in the Piazza del Campo Santo, which 
was formerly the cathedral cemetery, stands the Archi- 
episcopal Palace, erected in 1494 in the early-Renaissance 
style, but altered considerably in the sixteenth century by 
Tibaldi and others. 

Passing through the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, with 
its well-dressed high-class shops and its pavements 
crowded by shoppers and visitors of all kinds, the Piazza 
della Scala is entered with the famous monument of that 
great Italian master, Leonardo da Vinci, by Magni, round 
about the pedestal of which are Marco d’Oggiono, Cesare 
da Sesto, Salaino, and Beltrafio, four of the pupils of 
Leonardo. 

At the north-west angle of this square commences 
the Via Giuseppe Verdi, one of the principal streets in 
the city, in traversing which one passes numerous build- 
ings of note and reaches the Palazzo di Brera. This 
building was started in 1615 as a Jesuit college, but was 
not completed until the following century. 

Since 1776 it has been the seat of the Accademia di 
Belle Arti, and is now called the Palazzo di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti. The very fine court, with a double 
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flight of steps, contains a bronze statue of Napoleon I. 
by Canova. 

The picture gallery contains very many of the finest 
works of the great Italian masters. 

Passing from the Piazza del Duomo into the Piazza 
dei Mercanti, in the olden days provided with five gates 
and being the central point of the medieval city, one 
comes into view of the Palazzo della Ragione, a large 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL.—MAIN ENTRANCE. 


hall consisting partly of Roman remains and erected in 
the thirteenth century. On the north side of this square 
in the Palazzo dei Giureconsulti, erected in the sixteenth 
century, with an old thirteenth-century tower, and on 
the south side the Gothic Loggia degli Osii, a structure 
of black and white marbles, erected in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This latter building is now the Museo Commer- 
ciale, and next the Palazzo delle Scuole Palatine, now the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A building of more than ordinary interest and having 
a wonderful history is the Castello or Castello Sforzesco, 
the Castle of Milan. It is particularly of brickwork, 
rectangular in shape with four corner towers and a cur- 
tain-wall. 

It has been extensively rebuilt, and restored since its 
earlier days, and much of the important portions are now 
quite new. 

The old Castello was erected in 1368, and in 1447 
it was destroyed by the Ambrosian Republic, which after 
the extinction of the Visconti family was known as the 
Republica di Sant’ Ambrogio, under which Milan was 
ruled; but a few years later Francesco Sforza, the 
general-in-chief, made himself Duke and rebuilt the 
Castello, which was then beautified bv Bramante, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and other Italian masters. 

From 1499, the year of the French invasion, this 


castle has on many occasions been the centre of fierce 
struggles for the possession of Lombardy. 

This structure is now used as a school of art, and con- 
tains the municipal art collections. 

The principal entrance (shown in the illustration) is 
by the Torre Umberto Primo, a fine tower-gateway built 
in 1901-5, and is 230 feet high, standing in the centre of 
the principal facade. 

The old tower which stood upon this site, of which 
the existing tower is a copy, was destroyed in 1521 by an 
explosion of gunpowder. 

The two round towers, which are 102 feet high at 
the corners, are named the Torrione dei Carmini and the 
Torrione Santo Spirito, on the left and right of the main 
entrance facade, were restored in 1894 and again ten 
years later, and are now utilised as reservoirs for water 
for drinking purposes. An apology is necessary for the 
defects in the photograph from which the illustration 
showing one of these round towers was taken, this 
tower appears to be leaning; but it is not so. This par- 
ticular photograph was taken from within the Piazza 
d'Armi. 

The principal and two side entrances open into the 
Piazza d'Armi, a very large court, tastefully laid out with 
large flower-beds. 

This highly interesting and picturesque block of 
buildings is well worth a visit, and the traveller will find 


COURT (BY RICCHINI) OF THE PALAZZO DI BRERA, 
MILAN. 


much worthy of study in the rear portion at the back of 
the Piazza before-mentioned. 

Here is the Rocchetta with its facade devoid of win- 
dows, built upon the foundations of the original Visconti 
Castle, by Francesco, of Sforza, together with a new cur- 
tain-wall and two square towers, the Torre di Bona di 
Savoia and the Torre del Tesoro or Castellana. "The 
former was erected in 1477 and is 140 feet high. 

From the Piazza Castello a bridge over the castle 
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moat is crossed, known as the Ponticella di Lodovico 1l 
Moro, with a fine loggia reconstructed by Bramante after 
1490. Passing under the Torre Umberto Primo before- 
named and entering the Piazza d'Armi the Corte Ducale 
stands upon the right hand. 

This fine structure was the new palace of the Sforzas 
and has restored Gothic windows and a curtain-wall. 

A passage-way between the Rocchetta and the Corte 
Ducale leads to the Parco, now a public open space of 


tiles, &c., as well as Romanesque fragments from the 


churches of Sant’ Ambrogio and San Celso (twelfth cen- 
tury), and other very interesting relics. 

There is alsoa gallery of old masters, containing some 
of the finest of their works, and in other portions of this 
vast group of buildings (Galleria d'Arte Moderna) are 
galleries of the works of modern masters and collections 
of coins and medals. 

Beyond the Parco before-mentioned stands the arena 
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GALLEBIA. VITTORIO EMANUELE, MILAN. 


116 acres in extent, but formerly the grounds attached 


to the two palaces. 

At the north-west angle of the Corte Ducale stands 
the Loggetta, a beautiful Renaissance erection, by B. 
Ferrini, built in the time of Galeazzo Maria. 

These buildings now accommodate the Museo Archeo- 
logico ed Artistico. 


й | 4 
SN 


erected іп 1807 and capable of accommodating 30,000 
people, and to the north-west of the park stands the Arco 
della Pace, a very noble white marble triumphal arch. 


‚ begun in 1806 for Foro Bonaparte, and completed in 
| 1838 under the Austrians. 


The majority of the sculptures are by Pompeo Mar- 
chesi. From the Castello and the vicinity thereof a 
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MILAN CASTLE.—VIEW FROM THE PIAZZA D’ABMI. 


There are many objects of great interest to be seen 
within this fabric in the few hours’ saunter through its 
various departments, including skeletons of the later Stone 
Age, Celtic antiquities, prehistoric objects, and Etruscan 
and Greek relics of antiquity, many fragments of fres- 
coes, and architectural particles of ancient churches, &c., 
‚ terra cottas of the twelfth to sixteenth centuries, majo- 
lica, ivory carvings, ironwork, bronzes, jewellery, Italian 
furniture sixteenth to seventeenth centuries, lace, tex- 


journey to the western quarters of the city provides much 
of great and absorbing interest. 

Leading from the Piazza dei Mercanti, which lies to 
the west of the Piazza del Duomo, through the Via 
Cesare Cantu, there is situate the Piazza della Rosa, a 
small square on the south side of which stands the famous 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, originally erected in 1603-9. 

This building contains the Museo Settala, the oldest 
museum in the city, and on the ground floor the library 
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contains upwards of a quarter of a million books and 
15,000 MSS. In the upper floors there is a magnificent 
picture gallery founded by Card. Borromeo in 1618. 

Close by is the Piazza San Sepolcro, in which rises 
the Romanesque Church of San Sepolcro, dating from the 
eleventh-tweltth centuries, one of the churches named 
before as having survived the destruction of 1162. 

This church has some quaint barrel-vaulting and two 
campaniles, and is very interesting, although it has, in 
its interior, been much modernised. 

In the Piazza San Borromeo near by stands a monu- 
ment to San Carlo Borromeo, and also the old Palazzo 
Borromeo, with its late-Gothic side court containing 
three fine frescoes, card-players, players at ball, and a 
rustic dance. 

There is, again, on the first floor of this interesting 
building a picture gallery containing many famous and 
valuable works of art. 

The very quaint and small church of San Maurizio, 
in the Corso Magenta, is worth a visit. It was erected 
in 1503-19 by Dolcebuono, a pupil of Bramante, and con- 
tains a number of fine frescoes by Luin:. 

The abbey church of Santa Maria delle Grazie again 
stands in the same Corso Magenta, and is a brick edifice 
of extra special interest 


З 


MILAN CASTLE.—THE TORRE UMBERTO PRIMO, FROM 
THE PIAZZA CASTELLO, MILAN. 


A Gothic example of a very late pointed period attr: 
buted to 1470-80, the main portal is in the early-Renais- 
sance style. The choir and sixteen-sided ugly dome, an 
object of much interest, were designed by Bramante 
(1492-97), but, it is recorded, were not completed until 
the sixteenth century. 

The ornate external ornamentation of the lower part 
of the building, designed by Bramante, is amongst the 
finest creations of the early Renaissance. 

The interior, with its little chapels, is gorgeous, and 
contains many delightfully interesting parts. 

There stands to the north the Dominican Monas- 


tery, which since 1796 has been used as a barracks, and 
in the north-west angle of the Piazza Santa Maria 28 
situate the entrance doorway, lettered ‘‘ Cenacolo Vin- 
ciano,’’ to the refectory. This small building contains 
the celebrated masterpiece of that great artist Leonardo 


da Vinci, “Тһе ud Supper.’ 
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THE ARCO DELLA PACE, MILAN. 


This wonderful and world-famed picture is painted 
upon the wall in tempera, and was probably executed 
before 1499. It is a most marvellous work and is cer- 
tainly worth a special visit to Milan to inspect. There 
are a number of other famous works within the walls of 
this httle building, including contemporaneous copies of 
the great fresco of Leonardo da Vi inci, by Andrea Solario, 
Cesare del M: agno, Marco d' Oggiono, Ant. de Glaziate, 
and Lomazzo. All of these copies are much inferior to 
the very fine copy at Ponte Capriasca, already earlier 
referred to. The original, although the hand of Time 
has dealt rather harshly with it, and although it has 
suffered, owing, perhaps, to some carelessness on the 
part of the great master in his selection of its position, 
alone exhibits the marvellous genius of a master in every 
feature and pose of the little band gathered around the 
sacred table. 

All the copies are over-shadowed by the excellence 
of the famous original, which, unfortunately, bears 
evidence of early neglect, when no doubt the value of 
the masterpiece was not fully appreciated. 

Passing quickly through the various narrow streets, 
stamped indelibly with the architectural monuments of 
the centuries, and containing evidences of the strong 
artistic character of the peoples of those bygone days, one 
reaches the quiet Piazza Sant' Ambrogio, wherein stands 
the famous old Church of Sant’ Ambrogio, certainly one 
of the quaintest and greatest architectural treasures of 
Northern Italy. 

This church was one of the few spared in the destruc- 
tion of 1162, and it may be that those responsible for the 
wholesale destruction in those far-off davs had, unlike 
their copyists in the one-time presumed very enlightened 
and civilised twentieth century, verhaps some spark of 
feeling left in their brutal natures, which permitted them 
to spare a very few of the early religious temples of the 
peoples of these parts. 
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Sant’ Ambrogio, a Romanesque basilica, 1s a famous 
example of the early Lonibardie style, with a dome and 
atrium but no transept. The earliest church was dedi- 
cated to SS. Gervasius and Protasius and was founded in 
386 by St. Ambrose. 

It was rebuilt by the Benedictines in 800, but nothing 
excepting the chancel remains of the work of these times 
and the Campanile dei Monaci. 

It is recorded that the atrium was renewed by Arch- 
bishop Anspert in 868-881, and the larger portion of the 
church was rebuilt in the twelfth century 

The Campanile dei Canonici dates from 1128. Ricchini 
restored and commenced the remodelling of the interior 
under Archbishop Federigo Borromeo, The interior of 
this dignified and simple ancient structure is of consider- 
able interest; there is a roomy nave and a strange series 
of side galleries, together with an octagonal cupola over 
the high altar. 

In a little chapel on the left aisle there is a fine fresco 
by Borgognone of the '' Risen Christ," and in other parts 
of the church frescoes by Gaudenzio Ferrari of ‘* The 
Bearing of the Cross,” “ Descent from the Cross,” and 
the '' Three Maries.” In the chapel to the right of the 
choir there is an altar-piece by B. Luini of the Madonna 
and Saints. 

An early Christian sarcophagus attributed to the sixth 
century and a pulpit restored in 1196, with rude late 
Romanesque carvings, stand in front of the choir. 

The high altar is of very special interest and note, 
was restored. i in 1196, and still retains its original decora- 
tions of about the vear 835. It is the only complete 
example of this particular period existing. This altar 
consists of reliefs on gold and silver grounds. enriched 
with magnificent enamel and jewelled work. This won- 
derful specimen of goldsiniths’ art. which Angilbertus, an 
Archbishop, presented to this basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio. 
is now railed in to protect it from danger of robbery and 
from damage. 

The front is of solid gold, and the sides and back of 
silver gilt, and is altogether a most unique and exceed- 
ingly precious possession. Precious stones of great value 
and costly enamel have been used most lavishly in the 
gorgeous ornamentation of this altar. 

А twelfth-century canopy over the high altar is of 
much interest. Тһе Tribuna contains very fine Renais- 
sance stalls by Спас. dei Мато and others (about 1469), 
and an ancient episcopal throne and many other items 
of great interest are to be seen in this quaint old church. 

Sant’ Ambrogio is undoubtedly, next to the cathedral, 
the great attraction of Milan, and although its claim upon 
the architect is great, it has equal claims upon the anti- 
quary and ecclesiologist. Striking towards the southern 
quarters of the city by the Via Torino, one of the busy 
main arteries leading out of the south-west corner of the 
Piazza del Duomo, it is to be noticed that in some of 
the poorest thoroughfares the dwellings and buildings of 
the most insignificant Italian citizens have stamped upon 
their very lines the artistic spirit of their ancient de- 
signers. 

Soon the little church of San Satiro is seen standing 
upon a small island site. This edifice, which was erected 
in 1480 by Bramante and others upon the site formerly 
occupied by a church founded in 879, took the place of 
the structure which was built in 1242. 

The octagonal baptistry, which was originally the 
sacristy, is a fine early-Renaissance morsel, considered 
by many to be perhaps one of the finest in Lombardy. 

A quaint little building with a cupola, known as the 
Cappella della Pietà, ascribed to the vear 879, stands at 
the left transept end. A circular fabric of the sixteenth 
century and known as the church. of San Sebastiano, 
stands in the same street, and further on the church of 
San Giorgio al Palazzo, founded in 750 and rebuilt in 
1600. 

This latter church, which was restored in the nine- 
teenth and present centuries, contains paintings by Luini 
of considerable value and note. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCULPTURES OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 
Recentty Mr. Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A., gave at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., a lecture on the 
“Sculptures of Rheims Cathedral,” and illustrated it 
with many fine photographic slides. The church, he 
said, presented a veritable pageant of thirteenth-century 
sculpture. It has been calculated that it contained 2,500 
statues, great and small, of which some 600 were in the 
western porches. Many of the figures on the upper parts 
of the church, especially of the west front, had suffered 


from restoration, but those that were genuine were 
masterpieces. Тһе broad summary treatment of these 


fii rures meant to be seen from below was very effective. 
The angels of the buttress niches. with their outspread 
wings, the kings and prophets, and the well-known church 
and synagogue of the transept fronts may be singled out 
for special praise. In addition to these great statues. the 
heads and gargoyles that occupy every pomt of vantage 
on tower and parapet and buttress are of endless variety 
and marvellous power. 

The interior of the church also afforded a fine field 
for sculpture, though the rich furnishing of shrine and 
tomb and altar have not come down to our times. Besides 
the elaborately carved capitals of the maine piers, the 
interior face of the west wall, round the doorways. is 
divided up into niches containing groups of figures illus- 
trating the history of St. John the Baptist and the 
Nativity, separated. by exquisitely carved bands of 
haturalistic foliage. This was a unique feature in French 
architecture, and it 16 to be specially regretted that a 
large portion of the work has been badly calcined by the 
fire which raged in the interior of. the cathedral. 

It. 1s, however. in tlie porches that the most charac- 
teristic sculpture i is to be found. The cathedral possesses 
no less than six elaborate portals, three іп the north 
transept and three in the western facade. The former 
are the earher, dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century ; while these of the west appear to belong to the 
third quarter of the century. Records of the actual 
building of the church are scanty, but the names of the 
early master-masons have been preserved. We probably 
owe the general scheme to Jean d’Orbais, who began the 
present building in 1211. He was succeeded by Jean le 
Loup in 1231, who began the portals; who was in turn 
followed by Gaucher de Reims, who worked from 194% 
to 1255, and we should probably be right. in attributing 
to him a great part of the western porches. His suc- 
cessor, Bernard de Soissons, was iu charge from 1255 
to 1290, and would seem to have completed the porches, 
especially the upper parts, and to have worked at the 
western rose above them. 'Other capable masons and 
sculptors must have worked under these men; but it 
would be of little use to go much bevond the above vague 
attributions and attempt to assign any particular statue 
to this or that artist. The tomb of one of these master- 
masons, Hugh Libergier, master of the destroyed Church 
of St. Nicaise at Rheims, 1s preserved in the cathedral, 
and depicts him as a man of distinction in fur cap and 
long robe, holding a model of a church and a measuring 
rod in his hands. 

There is a curious mixture of style in the statues of 
the porches, and the porches themselves of the north 
transept, continued Mr. Gardner, аге unsymmetrically 
placed, and look iike an afterthought. A series of pro- 
phets and patriarchs, serving as types or precursors of 
Christ, in the right porch of the west front, are of an 
earlier style than anv of the other figures near them, and 
closely resemble a similar set at Chartres, dating from 
about 1210, It looks as though preparations had been 
made for a great sculptured portal at the west, but that 
when the builders came to that point they w anted some- 
thing more up-to-date, so revised the old design and only 
incorporated the ‘‘ Precursors °’ in the new scheme, 
relegating the other work already prepared to the tran- 
sept front. The subjects of the transept sculptures 
corroborate this theory, as we find one porch dedicated 
to the Last Judgment, with Christ on the trumeau and 
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the Apostles on either side, and the other to the local 
saints of the diocese. The *' Precursors ’’ of the western 
porches would have flanked a porch dedicated to the 
Virgin, thus making up the usual theological scheme. 
The third porch of the transept formerly opened into a 
cloister, and the only sculptural decoration it contains 13 
a delicately carved relief of a Madonna and angels with 
clerics performing a funeral service—evidently part of 
a late twelfth-century tomb from the previous cathedral, 
and taken here from the ruins to form a tympanum. 


The porch of the local saints has a large tympanum о 


in several bands, mainly devoted to the life and miracles 
of St. Remi and ending with the scene of his baptism 
of Clovis. The martyrdom of St. Nicaise, together with 
what appears to be the story of Job, are also depicted. 
The trumeau is occupied by a magnificent ecclesiastic, 
probably St. Remi or St. Sixtus, and the saints of the 
diocese stand at the sides of the porch. The style is of 
the simple character of early thirteenth-century work. 
Rather later in treatment, the “ Last Judgment porch ”’ 
has in the tympanum the General Resurrection, St. 
Michael separating the good from the evil, Hell cauldron 
into which the lost are conducted by demons, aud Heaven 
represented by Abraham's bosom, to which the gracious 
angels are conducting the little souls of the blest. The 
work is of great beauty and charm. The well-known 
statue of Christ is fine; but it has a certain modern 
prettiness about the face that raises a suspicion that it 
has been touched-up or worked over by a restorer. The 
Apostles on either side are curiously inferior in quality, 
and also look somewhat restored. Their short propor- 
tions and close horizontal folds of the draperies give 
them a classical look, and seem to be derived from the 
schools of the South of France. 

The western porches date from the third quarter of 
the thirteenth century and are of marvellous richness and 
beauty. The usual sculptured tympana were replaced 
by windows to admit more light, and the subjects that 
would ordinarily have been treated in them—the Cruci- 
fixion, Coronation of the Virgin, and Last Judgment—are 
relegated to the pediments of the gables and to two little 
supplementary gables on the external buttresses, with 
reliefs representing the Invention of the Cross by the 
Empress Helena and the life and visions of 5t. John. 
The lintels over the side-doors are occupied by reliefs de- 
picting the Conversion of St. Paul, and small reliefs of 
great beauty, though unfortunately much mutilated, 
cover the jambs of the doorways. Many of the statues 
in the mouldings were replaced in the eighteenth century 
by new work of very poor quality. At the time of the 
German bombardment a huge scaffolding, which had been 
erected for repairs to the north-west tower, caught fire, 
setting light to the roof and scorching the whole surface 
of the stone in its immediate vicinity. The porch below 
this tower therefore suffered worse than any of the others 
and most of the splendid statues in it have been irre- 
trievably damaged. 

Besides the early '' Precursors ’’ already described, 
work of several hands, with marked differences of style, 
may be distinguished in the statues of these porches. 
The most remarkable group is that of the Visitation, 
which is visibly inspired from the antique. The large 
heads, stately and rather broad proportions, and crumpled 
folds of the draperies remind us of Greco-Roman work, 
and some critics have gone so far as to assert that these 
fine ' figures are eighteenth-century restorations! А 
moment’s comparison, however, with the statuettes in 
the moulding above, which were added at this period, 
will convince the spectator that both could not have come 
from the same workshops. Indeed, such fine work as 
the Visitation could not have been produced in 1739. 
Classical reminiscences are not rare in the thirteenth 
century, as may be inferred from the existence at Bam- 
berg of a Visitation group of slightlv later date, evidently 
inspired by the Rheims statues. The thirteenth century 
sketch-book of Villars de Honnecourt also contains draw- 
ings showing just this tvpe of drapery. and we shall, 
therefore. be quite safe in regarding these statues as 
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genuine thirteenth-century work and a later and per- 
fected development of the ateliers which produced the 
statues of the north transept porches, where are also 
to be noticed classical reminiscences. One or two other 
statues have been attributed to the same hand, though 
the classical characteristics are less marked. The figure 
of the Queen of Sheba, now unfortunately hopelessly 
ruined, was a transitional figure with long sweeping folds 
of drapery, leading us to what may be considered the 
typical productions of the Rheims sculptors. These 
latter are of extreme grace and beauty ; the faces are smil- 
ing and gracious, the draperies fall in long deeply-cut 
functional folds, and the attitudes are free and simple. 
In them we see the supreme achievement of the Gothic 
sculptors in the plenitude of their power. The most 
advanced figures are the St. Joseph of the Presentation 
group, and the angel of the Annunciation. In these the 
draperies are becoming a little more complicated, and the 
facial expressions begin to show a tendency to pic- 
turesque exaggeration, which are the first sigus of the 
decline into fourteenth-century style. | 


Mr. Arthur Gardner has a wide reputation as а photo- 
grapher. and recently a notable exhibition of his prints 
was held at the Medici Galleries. A souvenir of the 
exhibition has been published by the society, consisting 
of fifty plates showing French sculpture of the thirteenth 
century, together with letterpress by Mr. Gardner. The 
plates are well reproduced by the collotvpe process. 


TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES AND OPEN 
SPACES.* 


Ву Lawrence W. Снсвв, Secretary of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Undeveloped Land Duty.—Then. too, owners should 
he invited to realise that freedom from undeveloped land 
duty is enjoyed, as provided by the Finance Act, 1910, 
in the case of lands devoted to public uses. The Act 
declares that this duty shall not be levied: 

“(а) On the site value of any parks, gardens, ог 
open spaces which are open to the public as of right; 

(b) On the site value of any woodland, parks, 
gardens or open spaces reasonable access to which is 
enjoyed by the public or by the inhabitants of the 
locality where, in the opinion of the Commissioners, that 
access 1s of publie benefit ; 

'* (c) On the site value of any land where it is shown 
to the Commissioners that the land is being kept free of 
buildings in pursuance of any definite scheme for the 
development of the area of which the land forms part, 
and where, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it is 
reasonably necessary in the interests of the public. or 
in view of ihe character of the surroundings or neigh- 
bourhood, that the land should be kent free from 
buildings ; and 

'* (d) On the site value of any land which is bona fide 
used for the purpose of games or other recreation where 
the Commissioners are satisfied that the land is so used 
under some agreement with the owner which, as origin- 
ally made, could not be determined for a period of at 
least five vears, or where, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, other circumstances render it probable that 
the land will continue to be so used.” 

The Value of Tact.—Successful efforts to obtain open 
spaces in town planning schemes must depend upon two 
factors—the natural sympathies of the landowner and 
the manner in which he is approached by the Town Plan- 
ning Committee. The gift of tactful persuasiveness 
should indeed he the first attribute of members of such 
committees and of their officials. 

Tt would seem that altogether ninety-eight local 
authorities have applied for power to prepare 129 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Town Planning Institute, 
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&cherhes. The necessary consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been given to the preparation of schemes 
in 115 cases, and important schemes for Birmingham 


and Ruislip-Northwood and a small scheme for Roch- 


dale have been finally approved. 

The total area of land proposed to be included in the 
schemes apparently reaches the large total of 236,962 
acres, or 370 square miles. It is therefore clear that, 
notwithstanding delays in proceeding with many pro- 
posed schemes in consequence of the war, the Housing 
and Town Planning Act bids fair to work a revolution 
in the future development of cities. 

Of the authorities replying to the author's question 
in regard to existing open spaces within town-planning 
areas, forty-four reported that such land already exists. 
The area in the aggregate amounts to 2,778 acres, in- 
cluding numerous tracts of common land.  Thirty-six 
Councils stated that no publie open spaces yet existed 
in their proposed town-planning areas, and some said 
that ample open spaces are to be found on the borders 
of those areas. 

The next question elicited information as to whether 
existing open spaces were deemed adequate and, if not, 
whether steps would be taken to provide a sufficiency 
for present needs and probable future requirements. This 
has produced somewhat unexpected replies. А fair pro- 
portion of the local authorities report that the public 
needs are inadequately supplied, and that they are doing 
their best to meet the dearth of open spaces. On the 
other hand, it is stated on behalf of fifteen local authori- 
ties answering this question that they do not contem- 
plate taking any steps fo secure the provision of open 
spaces. In some of these instances very large areas will 
be included in the schemes, and the existing facilities for 
recreation are obviously far too scanty to. meet the 
current needs. құқы 

It is sad to reflect that a golden opportunity 18 being 
lost by such authorities. Never again will it be possible 
for them to make such favourable arrangements as 
should now be feasible. | 

It is refreshing to turn from disappointments to definite 
achievements. Thirteen authorities stated in respect of 
eighteen schemes that they are taking steps to preserve 
1,189 acres of parks and recreation grounds. In fifteen 
other cases steps are also being taken, but the area under 
discussion was not disclosed. No decision seems to have 
been reached to take action to secure open spaces in 
respect of the remaining eighty-one schemes. 

The provision of 1,189 acres is a matter for con- 
gratulation, and is the direct outcome of the working 
of the Act; but it must not be thought that this area is 
uniformly distributed over the eighteen schemes affected. 
No less than 1.070 acres of the total is provided for under 
six schemes of three authorities, leaving but 119 acres 
between twelve schemes. The three authorities con- 
cerned are Birmingham (794.32 acres between four 
schemes), Ruislip-Northwood (141 acres), and Oldbury 
(135 acres). 

The Birmingham proposals are of an exceedingly 
interesting and ideal nature, and it is much to be desired 
that they should be carried.out in their entirety. The 
essential feature is to be found in a proposal to provide 
spacious walks along the banks of the Rivers Rea and 
Cole and to link them up with similar walks along the 
banks of a canal running at right angles to those streams. 
One lengthy and unbroken horse-shoe shaped reserve will 
result. With the connecting valley-parks this proposal 
will involve the preservation of 431 acres. The residue 
of the land to be secured will, in the main, consist of 
playing fields and pleasure grounds. Of the great area 
proposed to be saved 472 acres is comprised in the South 
Birmingham scheme. The existing open spaces there 
amount to 126 acres, so that there will eventually be pro- 
vided for the public use and enjoyment 598 acres, or 
7 per cent. of the total area of 8,400 acres within the 
ambit of the scheme. 

Out of the 141 acres to be provided at Ruislip-North- 
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wood 106 acres represent gifts from landowners in return 
for other concessions, and 35 acres are being purchased 
at a reduced value in consideration of this land being 
retained unbuilt upon. | 

Of the 135 acres to be saved at Oldbury 110 acres will 
be purchased at agricultural value, and the owners have 
agreed to give 25 acres. 

Owners have also agreed to give open spaces at 
Chesterfield, Finchley. Middleton, Prestwich, Sutton, 
Walthamstow, and Whitley and Monkseaton. Іп this 
connection it is stated that the gifts in some cases are the 
result of concessions as to building-line frontages and 
the paving or width of streets, evidence of the value of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act for bargaining pur- 
poses. In other instances negotiations are proceeding on 
similar lines with every prospect of success. In others 
again the full building value has been exacted. 

It is noteworthy, too, that at Warrington an effort 
is being made to secure open spaces on the basis of one 
acre In ten. 

As might be imagined, the question as to the attitude 
of owners towards the provision of open spaces under 
town-planning schemes has led to the recital of varied 
experiences. In the majority of instances it is said that 
owners generally have shown themselves in cordial sym- 
pathy with the broad principles underlying the town- 
planning movement; and that they have manifested a 
praiseworthy desire to meet the wishes of the Councils. 
Other reports indicate that the experience of some Coun- 
cils is that owners oppose town-planning schemes at 
every stage, placing every possible obstacle in the way of 
their attainment. The general experience, however, 
clearly points to the conclusion that most owners, if 
approached in the right spirit, are perfectly ready to listen 
to argument. 

The experience of the Councils as to the efficacy of 
the Town Planning Act is by no means uniform. One 
Council has determined that it is simpler to obtain open 
spaces under the powers bestowed by previous legislation 
as need arises rather than waste time in endeavouring to 
placate unreasonable owners. Others have had to buy 
compulsorily, and think objectionable the tedious delavs 
involved in carrying through a town-planning scheme. 
Others, again, stated that their schemes have not pro- 
gressed sufficiently to enable them to express an opinion, 
and six say that they have found the Act both workable 
and satisfactory. 

Conclusions.—From this short summary of the 
replies furnished by the clerks or surveyors of local 
authorities which have commenced — town-planning 
schemes, two broad facts emerge. 

In the first place, it is clear that the provision of 
open spaces, without payment, or on exceptional terms, 
has been, and can be, brought about under town-plan- 
ning schemes. In the second place, it is equally obvious 
that the irnportance of securing open spaces is not yet 
fully realised, since less than one-third of the local 
authorities concerned would seem to hove ever con- 
sidered the matter. 

Procrastination will prove to be a fatal error. No 
town-planning scheme is likely to be formulated or 
approved for a district where development is not pro- 
bable, and sooner, rather than later, open spaces will 
indubitably be required. "The broad lines of the scheme 
must be settled at an early stage, and once roads have 
been made and building frontages taken up, the possi- 
bility of carrying through a comprehensive and cheap 
open-space scheme will have disappeared. Owners will 
then ask themselves why they should be called upon to 
make sacrifices of valuable land without concessions. 
And what concessions will it be in the power of the 
Council then to offer? Arrangements will have been 
completed as to building frontages and roads, and the 
Councils will find that they have lost the great advantage 
of bargaining placed at their disposal by the Act. 

To make provision for parks and recreation grounds 
at an early stage of a town-planning scheme is to 
take out a policy of insurance, the benefits of which, 
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commencing at once, will endure for ever. Once this 
truth is realised, Councils will not pause to ask themselves 
what is the minimum amount of open space that they 
should provide. With the knowledge that the happiness 
of future generations, as well as the protection of the 
amenities of the district, is so largely in their hands to 
make or to mar, will they not rather boldly determine to 
preserve every acre which can be saved? 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AS APPLIED TO 
WATERWORKS CONSTRUCTION.* 
By CHARLES Е. Манвн, M.Inst.C. E., M.I.Mech.E.. 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., Vice-President C.I. 


Is the construction of works specially required for the 
purpose of the conveyance and storage of water reinforced 
concrete can be usefully employed for many purposes. 

The chief uses for this material are the construction 
of dams for impounding water, of aqueducts and pipes 
for its conveyance, and reservoirs and tanks for its 
storage. 

There are also many works of an incidental nature for 
which reinforced concrete may be employed. amongst 
Which are retaining walls, bridges, slope coverings, build- 
ings, fencing, and sundry other structures of various 
descriptions essential for the completion of any large 
system of water supply. 

Concrete, &c.—The concrete used for structures 
which must resist the pressure of water should be richer 
in cement than that used for the generality of structures. 

For reservoirs, tanks, and dams, where there is suffi- 
cient thickness, the concrete should be mixed in the 
proportions of 1: 12 to 3, or 810 lb. of cement to 131 
cubic feet of sand and 27 cubic feet of broken stone or 
shingle, which mixture is sufficiently watertight for any 
but very considerable heads, but for pipes and structures 
of small thickness, say less than 3 inches, a mortar mixed 
in the proportions ot 1 to 14. or 1,620 lb. of cement to 
27 cubic feet of sand, should be used. This mixture is, 
of course, no more resistant to water pressure than a 
1: 14 to 3 concrete, but in a thin structure there is a 
danger in the use of stone or shingle, since two pieces 
may possibly come together, and any failure in the proper 
consolidation of the concrete may leave a plane of leakage 
through the concrete. The size of the broken stone or 
shingle should not exceed such as will pass through a 
i-inch square-meshed sieve, and may with advantage be 
3-inch gauge. It is not advisable to use a richer mix- 
ture, as rich mixtures shrink more when drying and 
expand more when wet than leaner mixtures, and conse- 
quently cracks are more likely to be induced ; while it has 
been proved conclusively that with proper care in mixing 
and placing a mixture in the proportions of 1 to 13 to 3 
Is practically impervious under considerable heads. 

For pipes under pressures exceeding about 40 feet 
special linings should be used, such as the sheet steel 
tubing in a Bonna pipe or other suitable layer of im- 
pervious material. 

For any structure which has to resist the percolation 
of liquids it is advisable, in the author's opinion, to mix 
some watérproofing compound with the concrete, or to 
otherwise provide against leakage by the use of a soap and 
alum wash, paraffin wax, or other suitable protective 
coating. 

For increasing the imperviousness of concrete or 
mortar, ordinary hydrated lime has been used very suc- 
cessfully and appears just as effective as any of the patent 
compounds on the market. It can be used in propor- 
tions up to 10 per cent. of the weight of cement without 
injuriously affecting the strength of the mixture, but 
5 per cent. is sufficient for any ordinary purpose. 

The concrete should always be kept damp for some 
Ише after moulding, depending on the richness of the 
mixture. The period in the case of а 1: 14: 3 mixture 
should be about four weeks. 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Concrete Institute. 
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In structures of considerable length, which шау be 
alternately wet and dry and are exposed to the variations 
of temperature, it is advisable to provide against cracking 
which is almost certain to occur. Such structure should 
have specially constructed contraction joints not more 
than 30 feet apart, leakage being prevented at the joints 
by the insertion of sheet lead or copper baffles extending 
well into the concrete on each side of the joint. and bent 
over at the extremities to forin a good key. | 

In the construction of all structures to resist the 
pressure of liquids, special care is necessary to provide 
adequate reinforcement against shrinkage due to. the 
setting of the concrete, fall of temperature, and excessive 
dryness. 

DI'ams.—Dams for impounding water have not been 
constructed of reinforced concrete in this country to any 
extent up to the present time, but there have been шапу 
cases in America where this material has been used for 
such dams. 

When reinforced concrete is employed for the con- 
struction of dams they are usually of a hollow form of 
construction, having up-stream and down-stream slabs 
supported en cross walls carried upon a foundation slab. 

From the foundation slab a core wall must be carried 
down under the bottom of the up-stream slab, and ex- 
tended well into a watertight stratum. Тһе provision 
of an adequate cut-off wall is most essential, as some 
of the dams alreadv constructed. of this material have 
failed owing to the neglect of this precaution. 

The up-stream slab is generally constructed with a 
flat slope not steeper than 1 to 1, since the flatter the 
slope the more uniform is the pressure on the base. 

Elevated Tanks.—Perhaps one of the most economi- 
cal uses of reinforced concrete is in the construction of 
elevated tanks, of which there are many examples in 
existence. With care and skill in the design these 
Structures may be made quite picturesque features ol 
the landscape, and are in any case less objectionable 
than elevated steel tanks on framed supports. А rein- 
forced ccncrete tank сап be constructed at a cost of from 
40 per cent. to 50 per cent. that of a tank formed of 
riveted steel plates, and they will in general be less 
expensive than tanks of pressed steel or cast-iron plates. 

When designing circular reinforced concrete tanks 
it is advisable to limit the working resistance of the steel 
to 12,660 Ib. per square inch, since, although the tensile 
resistance of the concrete is neglected, the elongation of 
the steel bars must induce elongation in the concrete. 
and a higher stress in the steel will in all probability 
cause the concrete to crack. It is also advisable to insert 
two series of circular rings in the walls of the tank, one 
near each surface, in place of one series at the centre of 
the thickness. At least one case has occurred where 
the concrete outside the central series of hoops broke 
away and caused the failure of the structure. It iust 
be remembered that whereas the interior of the tank is 
Кері at a fairly constant state of moisture and tempera- 
ture, the outside is exposed to the variations in tempera- 
ture and humidity, and consequently the two surfaces 
are under very different conditions affecting the expansion 
and contraction of the concrete. 

In the construction of tanks it is sometimes the prac- 
tice to render the inside with sand and cement to which 
is added a waterproofing compound. Some constructors 
rely entirely on the imperviousness of the concrete when 
properly graded, proportioned, nixed, and deposited ; 
others coat the inner surface with some retentive com- 
position such as paraffin wax, while others mix a water- 
proofing substance in the concrete used in the construc- 
tion. The proportion for the concrete most generally 
adopted for the tank itself is about 1 to 14 to 3, while a 
mixture in the proportion of about 1 to 2 to 4 is almost 
universally used for the supporting columns, bracing, and 
beams, and also for the roof. 

Reservoirs Entirely or Partly in the Ground.—In the 
construction of reservoirs of this nature the question as 
to the economy or otherwise resulting from the use of 
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reinforced concrete should receive careful consideration 
before its employment is decided upon. The method of 
design, if this material is decided upon, will also require 
careful consideration. 

In many cases it is not economical to use reinforced 
concrete for the walls or floor, but it is almost universally 
an economical material for roof construction. 


If a considerable portion of the depth is below ground 
ethe form of retaining wall construction, with a bottom 
slab at the back tied to the front slab by ribs, is not an 
economical form of construction, as the excavations have 
to be considerably enlarged to accommodate the bottom 
slab. 

A wall designed as a cantilever, supported from the 
floor of the reservoir, will reduce the excavation, but great 
care 1s necessary to provide ample support at the bottom 
to prevent failure between the base of the wall and the 
floor when the reservoir is empty. 

If the reservoir is covered and the covering can be 
constructed before an excessive loading is brought upon 
the walls, the roof beams and similar beams formed in 
the floor can be constructed to support beams along the 
top and bottom of the wall, which in their turn support 
the ends of vertical beams between which the walls of 
the reservoir can be constructed as slabs with horizontal 
reinforcements. 

The covering usually adopted for reservoirs is of the 
beam and slab type, similar to ordinary floors, and sup- 
ported by columns, but small circular reservoirs may be 
covered with a flat dome in & similar manner to that 
frequently emploved for elevated tanks. 

Aqueducts.—Reinforced concrete is a suitable material 
for elevated aqueducts, a notable example being the aque- 
duct used to convey water from the Rhone to the Simplon 
Tunnel works which was designed and constructed by 
M. Hennebique. This aqueduct was nearly two miles 
long with a fall of 1 in 830. It was of box section about 
6 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 3 in., and the side walls were about 
4 in. thick, the floor about 4 in. at the sides, increasing 
to about біп. at the centre, and the roof about 34 in. 
at the sides and 42 in. at the centre. The aqueduct was 
supported on reinforced concrete columns varying from 
13 to 194 ft. in height and placed about 16 ft. 6 in. centre 
to centre. Expansion joints were left over each support, 
with a sheet of flexible metal embedded near the outside. 
These joints were filled in after the first contraction of the 
concrete. 

Open aqueducts built almost entirely above ground- 
level and those for carrying water over valleys may, with 
economy, be constructed of reinforced concrete, but for 
those constructed mainly below ground-level this material 
will not be so economical for the same reasons as given in 
the case of reservoirs. 

Pipes.—Pipes under small heads, sav up to about 
40 ft.. may be constructed of reinforced concrete without 
any special impervious material being embedded in the 
thickness. 

For heads over about 40 ft. some special impervious 
layer is, in my opinion, necessary. Тһе well-known 
Bonna pipe is a good example of this tvpe of construction. 
The impervious layer is formed by a thin sheet steel tube 
with longitudinal welds formed by the oxy-acetylene or 
electric processes. This tube is embedded in the thick- 
ness of the concrete with the reinforcement outside for 
smaller heads and inside and outside for greater heads. 


THE Secretary of the Royal Academy of Arts gives 
notice that the President and Council will shortly elect. one 
Cousins annuitant. Applicants for the annuity, which is 
of the value of not more than £80, must be deserving artists, 
painters in oil and water-colours, sculptors, architects, or 
engravers in need of aid through unavoidable failure of 
professional employment or other causes. Forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Academy 
of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned 
on or before March 18. 


STATUS OF THE ENGINEERING 
PROFESSION.* 


By Percy GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., F.R.San.I. 


AT a time when civil, as distinguished from military or 
naval, engineering work is practically at a standstill, it 
seems only natural that our attention should be directed 
to such objects as, in normal times, are necessarily con- 
sidered of secondary importance, I therefore make no 
excuse for directing a portion of my address to the much- 
discussed and thorny question of how to improve the 
status (or dignity) of our noble profession. А noble 
profession it undoubtedly is, for it includes in its ranks 
those who have contributed, and are contributing, to the 
material welfare of the community in every sphere of 
commercial, manufacturing, or scientific activity. It is 
therefore only natural that the members should be jealous 
of its digmty, and anxious that this should not suffer 
from the changing conditions under which it is now 
practised. It is, however, undeniable that in certain 
aspects, the dignity of the profession and the welfare 
of its members are alike suffering from defects due to 
the very rapidity of its development. 

The term ‘‘ engineer ” is itself anomalous and mis- 
leading, for it applies equally to one who has charge of 
an engine and to one who designs the most important 
works for °“ directing the great sources of power in 
Nature for the use and convenience of Man." In the 
one case, the root is common to that of the word ‘‘ en- 
gine,” and in the other, to that of the word '' ingenious.” 
Thus the profession of engineering includes greater 
diversity of talent and greater varieties of occupation 
than any other profession, and some confusion and 
overlapping are inevitable. 

The efforts so far made to eliminate this confusion 
and overlapping have tended in the direction of sub- 
division, and as this process has developed at hazard and 
without any systematic regulation, the result is, as 
might be expected. anything but satisfactory, and the 
public have great difficulty in differentiating hetween the 
various applications of the word '' engineer." The first 
example of this sub-division is revealed in the term '' Civil 
Engineer," which was applied in the first instance to 
distinguish civil from military engineers. А further sub- 
division occurred when the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers developed proportions which proved this 
branch of the profession to be a large and important one ; 
and the fact that two large institutions labelled respec- 
tively '* Civil Engineers ” ‘and ‘ Mechanical Engineers ' 
existed side by side, led gradually to a distortion of the 
original application of the term ‘‘ Civil Engineer," and 
its use to distinguish those not engaged in the '* mechani- 
cal” branches. This was, in respect of the '' status ’’ of 
the profession, a very unfortunate development, because 
it tended to discount the influence of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as the representative of the civil, as dis- 
tinguished from the military. branch, and paved the way 
to the further sub-division of the profession into sectional 
societies and institutions, without any common interest 
or tie one with another. 

This unfortunate tendency towards decentralisation 
has been accentuated by the rapid development of new 
branches of engineering, and the increasing need for 
‘ specialising,” and at the present time the term 
“engineer ' is almost as wide and varied in its applica- 
tion as the term “© man "' itself. 

It will, I think, be conceded that the defects to which 
I have alluded, and particularly the public ignorance as 
to the nature, practice, and status of our profession in its 
various branches, are largely due to this excessive 
‘decentralisation "' and the want of an institution which 
could be accepted without question as representative of 
the profession as a whole. 

No doubt a very large number of engineers would 
readily adimit (and in some cases, claim) that the Institu- 


* Part of the Presidential address by Mr. P. Griffith to the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 
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tion of Civil Engineers fully meets this want, but, on 
the other hand, it is open to question whether this body, 
established “ for the general advancement of mechanical 
science,” is altogether fitted for the work involved in 
regulating the relationship between the various branches 
of the profession and enlightening the public оп the 
nature, practice, and status of the members thereof. 

Having in view the objects I have already mentioned, 
I venture to advance two propositions which seem to me 
to summarise the essential factors both in the problem 
itself and in its satisfactory solution: firstly, that it is 
necessary to educate the public as to the functions, quali- 
fications, rules of conduct and basis for remuneration of 
tlie various classes of engineers ; and, secondly, that this 
education of the public, as well as the settlement of 
questions affecting engineers in their relationship one to 
another, calls for the establishment of a new organisation 
constituted on somewhat different lines to the various 
institutions at present existing, the chief purpose of which 
is the discussion of technical problems arising in the 
exercise of professional duties. 

Let me here point out that in using the term °“ pro- 
fession,” I do not refer alone to the so-called “ profes- 
sional ’’ branch, represented by '' consulting engineers.’ 
Being myself a member of this class, I am only too well 
aware of the want of organisation which is responsible 
for so many of the disadvantages under which consulting 
engineers іп this country are working at the present time; 
but I am also aware that other branches of the profession 
are similarly, if not equally, in need of organisation; 
and І am convinced that no effective results can Бе 
obtained unless and until the various branches of the 
profession are brought together in some kind of federal 
union having as its main objective the consideration and 
settlement of those problems which are common to the 
whole profession. Chief among such problems are 
(1) the preliminary training necessary for entering the 
profession ; (2) the relationship between the various sec- 
tions, and particularly the delimitation of each, so that 
overlapping may be avoided; and (3) the adjustment of 
the relations between the publie and the profession as 
à whole. 

With such an organisation once established on com- 
prehensive and representative lines, the subsequent sub- 
divisions could be effected with comparative ease. These 
should, in my opinion, be formed primarily on the basis 
of the nature of the services rendered rather than on the 
class of work involved ; thus the following sections would 
be the most obviously necessary, although others might 
be added as occasion arose—viz., consulting engineers 
paid by fees, manufacturing engineers and contracting 
engineers working for profit, engineer officials paid by 
salary, and employees of each section paid by salary, 
the last-named, of course. not including mechanics 
employed by manufacturing and contracting firms, who 
already have their trade-unions to look after their 
interests. Іп regard to classification according to the 
class of work involved, there exist societies or institutions 
representing nearly every branch of engineering work, 
and I do not suggest any serious modification of these 
13 either necessary or desirable. I do, however, suggest 
that the technical bodv representing each branch of the 
profession should make a point of standardising the 
qualifications of the various grades of members so that 
the holding of any particular rank in a given institution 
should form a reliable guarantee of ability and experience, 
and warrant a reasonable standardisation of the remunera- 
tion attaching to each whether by way of fees or salary ; 
also that each such technical body should be affiliated 
or otherwise associated with the proposed central 
organisation. 

No doubt the scheme here sketched in outline may 
seem somewhat ‘‘ utopian,” and I do not suggest that it 
would be easily carried into effect. Nevertheless, it 
seems evident that the engineering profession is large 
enough. important enough, and sufficiently coherent, in 
spite of its many sub-divisions, to warrant an effort to 
accomplish the ends I have indicated, and while I do not 


consider that any existing society or institution, least of 
all the Society of Engineers, is so constituted as to be 
able to undertake such a gigantic task, I do not hesitate 
to suggest the possibility that, as the one Society em- 
bracing equally every branch of the profession, it would 
not be inappropriate or impossible for the Society of 
Engineers to lay the foundation of an organisation on the 
lines herein indicated. 

In order to explain my purpose in making the above 
suggestions, 1 will briefly state some of the diltficulties 
which at the present time affect three large and important 
sections of the profession—viz.: (1) Consulting engi- 
neers ; (2) manufacturing engineers ; and (3) salaried engi- 
neering officials. 

Consulting Engineers.—The most prevalent difficulty 
affecting this branch arises from the very natural and 
excusable tendency of clients to secure advice in the 
cheapest market; and, by obtaining special quotations of 
fees in advance, to induce engineers to offer specially low 
terms in order to secure business. This has led some 
few members of the profession to adopt the very un- 
desirable praetice of competing for work, which practice 
has, of course, encouraged clients to repeat the procedure, 
The only remedy for this state of affairs is the setting up 
of a standard minimum scale of fees, and a general agree- 
ment among all consulting engineers never to accept less. 
This is no doubt a difficult matter, and the Council of the 
Institution of Civil. Engineers have declared that they 
consider it a matter of great difficulty so to standardise 
fees, except to the extent of stating the usual charges 


‘to be 5 per cent. upon the cost of works carried out, 


subject to some variations according to the size and | 
nature of the work. Personally, I am more sanguine as 
to the possibility of finding a practical and workable solu- 
tion of this difficulty. The most important essential of 
such a scheme is the standardisation of minimum qualifi- 
cations attached to equivalent minimum scales of fees, 
and the provision of such qualifications and fees as will 
be applicable to junior members of the profession as well 
as to those with average or special experience. 

Rules for professional practice in this country have 
already been adopted by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the Association of Consulting Engineers on lines 
similar to those prevailing in America and elsewhere; but 
as breaches of these rules are not, happily. common, 
the profession generally has not derived much benefit 
from them. The only adequate solution of this difficulty, 
so far as it exists in this country, would be the formation 
of a close corporation with statutory authority to exclude 
defaulters; in other words, a Registration Scheme author- 
ised by Act of Parliament. It is very doubtful whether 
any such scheme could be applied to such a complex 
profession. as ours, and in the meantime the formation 
of small societies, each with particular rules of conduct, 
is open to the grave objection that the lists of members 
and rules of conduct issued by such bodies can be supplied 
to prospective clients, and thus constitute a species of 
advertisement, the use of which is a manifestly unprofes- 
sional proceeding. In my opinion, the evils complained 
of can only be overcome by the preparation of a com- 
prehensive code of rules of conduct, standards of qualifi- 
cations, and graduated fees; which, being universally 
adopted, would automatically form the basis for a union 
of professional engineers akin to the British Medical 
Association, which has rendered such valuable services 
to the members of that profession, as well as to the 
public they serve. Should such action be carried out by 
common consent, the question of establishing a statutory 
scheme of registration would become open for considera- 
tion, although in my view it would be unnecessary. 

Salaried Engineering Officials. —This large and rapidly 
increasing class is certainly as much in need of co- 
ordination and protection as that of consulting engineers. 
Here, again, the main object must be some kind of classi- 
fication of qualifications with proportionate salaries, so 
that emplovers, particularly municipal authorities, mav 
be protected from engaging incompetent men for the sake 
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of economy in salaries, and the properly qualified officials 
may be protected from competition on the part of less 
competent men. 

It is also important to establish,- where necessary, 
and to develop the practice of making Salaried appoint- 
ments the subject of legal agreements in which the 
duties, hours, and other limitations or privileges, are 
clearly set forth. It is only too frequently the case that 
officials are from time to time charged with additional 
duties and responsibilities for which they are not quali- 
fed, but which they cannot refuse without prejudice to 
their position, this being as unsatisfactorv to the em- 
plover as to the official. It is also manifestlv unfair that 
salaried officials should be allowed to engage in private 
practice without some specific limitations as regards the 
time allotted to this work, and the use of the employer's 
office, materials, and staff, It is also a fair claim on the 
part of consulting engineers in independent practice that 

salaried officials should not undertake private work at 
less than the minimum fees common in the profession 
and attaching to their particular qualifications and ex- 
perience. Another point which requires attention is the 
protection of competent officials from personal hostility 
or annovance on the part of individual members of muni- 
cipal authorities, several cases of which have recently 
occurred. 

Manufacturing and Contracting Engineers.—In this 

branch of the profession there is perhaps less need for 
interference than in those previously mentioned. Never- 
theless, there is a growing tendency on the part of con- 
tractors to undertake purely consulting work. This is 
by no means necessarily the fault of the contractors, but 
arises most frequently from a (natural) tendency on the 
part of customers to obtain professional advice free of 
direct charge, oblivious of the fact that such services 
must be eventually charged for indirectly. "There may 
at first sight appear to ‘be some difficulty in fixing a 
clearly defined limit between an estimate for certain works 
or plant, and professional advice, but it is surely possible 
to educate the public, and at the same time to secure 
the co-operation of contractors, in differentiating between 
indenendent professional advice, which should be strictly 
reserved to consulting engineers paid by fees, and quota- 
tions for specified g goods or work which alone lie within 
the sphere of the contractor or manufacturer trading for 
profit. 
` These are a few of the great problems which the 
engineering profession should face, and I cannot help 
thinking that there are many members of it, who, during 
the period when their usual activities are suspended. 
might with advantage devote their attention to the solu- 
tion of the difficulties involved. 

In concluding my reference to this subject I will only 
add that the views I have expressed are not necessarily 
those of the Council as a body, neither are the suggestions 
which I have made above put forward as representing the 
policy to be pursued by this Society. The Council are 
anxious to receive assistance in the form of suggestions 
or opinions from all engineers, whether members of this 
Society or not, and my purpose has been to summarise 
the difficulties to be overcome, and to suggest a means 
for accomplishing the end in view, which may lead to 
useful discussion, and possibly to joint action on behalf 
of the whole profession, which is the essential factor 
in any advance towards that end. 


THE Imperial Trade Correspondent at Toronto reports 
that a Chicago company, which has a large departmental 
store in Toronto, is having erected in that city, for use in 
connection with its mail order business, a fireproof building 
eleven storeys high with a floor space of approximately nine 
acres. The names and addresses of the contractors for the 
building, and of the consulting architects, may be obtained 
by United Kingdom firms from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 -Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. In making application the reference number 
(50) should be quoted. 


TRADE ORGANISATION. 

IN a previous issue (February 11) we gave an account of 
part of a series of lectures which Mrs. Sidney Webb 
was giving at the London School of Economics under the 
rather unwieldy title of “ The Sphere of Vocational 
Organisation in the Control and Direction of Industries 
and Services." Particular reference was made to her 
historical survey of the architectural and engineering pro- 
fessions so far as they concerned her subject. Іп a subse- 
quent lecture Mrs. Webb touched on the failures and 
successes of trade unionism, more especially as relating 
to the professional organisation of brain workers. 

Тһе first thing commented on was the extraordinary 
notoriety of trade unionism. Thus, if the subject of pro- 
fessional societies was raised in a club, most of the mem- 
bers would not know what was being talked about; but 
if trade unionism were mentioned they would practically 
all prick up their ears, and some would say the leaders 
ought to be hung up by the thumbs. The reason was 
that the trade-union movement was a revolutionary move- 
ment which did not rest content with the present order of 
society. The professional bodies, on the other hand, 
have no revolutionary doctrines, at most merely wanting 
better conditions or rather more freedom, whereas the 
manifestoes and ideals of trade unionism show the move- 
ment to be one intended to upset the existing order of 
things in regard to three or four matters which its 
followers regard as radical injustices. In the first place 
there is the whole question of the gross inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. Then there is the fact that forty 
million workers are perpetually on the verge of destitu- 
tion. Not only have they much less of the good things 
of this world, but they are in a state of constant servility 
and of obeying orders. These injustices trade unionism 
tries to remedy. The oldest method was by mutual in- 
surance—which still attracts people to the movement. 
though its effect is now theoretical rather than practical, 
since the State has undertaken many of the things. 
Collective bargaining, or, as it is also called, direct action, 
was illegal till 1861; but up to the outbreak of war was 
permitted. Under it the men can ruin the employer just 
as the employer can ruin them. It is based on equal 
rate for equal work, and possesses very great economic 
justification. Besides improving the conditions of labour 
it increases the efficiency of the industry concerned, 
because it turns the attention of the employer to improv- 
ing the processes rather than to getting greater profit. 

According to Mrs. Webb, Trade Unionism has not 
proved a complete success either in political or municipal 
life. One cause being that its representatives seem to 
get out of intimate touch with its interests as soon as they 
are elected. There appears, she said, to be a curious 
atmosphere that wraps itself round the working man when 
he gets into Parliament, and he begins to feel this is 
after all not such a bad w orld. In certain respects it was 
clear that mere trade unionism was a dead failure. 
Trade unions were springing up without much thought 
and without relation to one another. The members will 
have to make up their minds about future organisation. 
Another point to be determined is in connection with the 
referendum. It was unfortunate there is no really acknow- 
ledged central body in the trade union world. Тһе 
movement should not go on refusing to use expert intelli- 
gence and other people’ s specialised ‘brains. Trade 
Unionists refuse to use other people’s brains, believing 
themselves competent to deal with anything, from an Act 
of Parliament to devising something complicated about 
benefits. But they will not get on until they have deve- 
loped a staff of highly organised brains for each and all 
‘of these things. That point Mrs. Webb regarded as of 
the utmost importance. Great changes must be expected 
after the war. Unskilled labour and the women will be 
very anxious to keep their jobs. The State will be much 
more powerful and have got accustomed to the exercise of 
arbitrary powers. Indeed, unless Trade Unionists were 
careful they would find the movement back in the place 
it occupied before 1824. 
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ALL WORK IN THE ABOVE EXECUTED ВУ 


MELVILLE, DUNDAS & WHITSON 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers & Contractors, 93 West George Street, GLASGOW 


(Newcastle Agent—W. T. WALLACE, Northumberland Road). 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR АШМ. 
CLASSES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES. 


AND GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


QUICK EXECUTION 
TELEPHONE : 979 Central (2 lines). 
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Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDCE'S 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London.” 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 
&c., executed with 


"Claridse's Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


M'Farlane & Robinson, Wol- 
verhampton, New Works. 

Wm. M'Éwan & Sons, Ltd., 
Port-Dundas. New Bottling 
Store; New Offices and 
Garage. 

Ferguson, Shaw & Co., Port- 
Dundas. New Oil Works. 
W. H. Smith & Sons, New- 
castle. New Stationery 

Warehouse. 

Fred. Morrison, Esq., Glas- 
gow. Reconstruction of 
Store. 

Alex. Stephen & Sons, Ship- 
builders, Linthouse. New 
Offices and Stores. 

Anchor Line (Henderson 
Bros.), Ltd., Yorkhill. New 


Stores. 

N.B. Diesel Engine Works, 
Scotstoun. Four Contracts. 

Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
Extension. Floors, Roofs, 
and Staircases. 

G. & §.-W. Railway Company. 
Bridge at Dornock; Gang- 
way, Troon Harbour. 

Lanarkshire & Ayrshire Rail- 
way. Bridge to carry Rail- 
way Traffic. 

Glasgow Royal Infirmary Re- 
construction. James Miller, 
Esq., А.В.Б.А., Architect, 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow; 
West End Playhouse, Glas- 
gow. W. B. Whitie, Esq., 
Architect. 

McGeoch's Buildings, 
gow; Nobel's Offices, 
gow; Wallace Scott & Co.’s 
Factory, Glasgow; Western 
Infirmary Extension, Glas- 
gow. Sir John Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., Architect. 

Buchanan's “ Black & White ™ 
Whisky Store; Pathological 
Building, Victoria Infirm- 
ary; School Board Offices, 
Glasgow; City Hall, Perth ; 
Dewar's Bond, Perth, Messrs. 
H. E. Clifford & Ілпап, 
Architects. 

Royal Exchange Assurance 
Buildings, Glasgow; Mac- 
kie's ‘‘ White Horse " Whisky 
Store; Distillers Co., Ltd., 
New Maltings; Rubber Fac- 
tory for Campbell Achnach. 
Messrs. Frank Burnet & 
Boston, Architects. 
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recently completed 7 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


A Side of Town Planning. 
ув, —When the history of town planning comes to be 
written '* The Architect ’’ should receive the highest eulo- 
gium for the efforts made to secure this much desired end. 

You refer again to the subject in your article on 
'* Home Affairs after the War "' on February 25, where 
vou rightly state that the root and branch of it is £ s. d. 

We have got motor-cars on our roads—for good or bad 
thev are going to remain—but is it necessary or desirable, 
when town planning or “тола planning "іп country dis- 
tricts, to think of nothing whatever but motor trafhie? 
Wide straight roads, levelling hills and filling in valleys, 
are no doubt delighttul for motorists, and this is too much 
the tendency of to-day; where all awkward corners are 
widened out of existence, and those delightful twining, 
narrow country lanes, with primroses and violets in the 
hedge-bottom, where we used to со in a pony-chaise or 
walking, are gone from us, and are a serious loss to our 
countryside. 

I sincerely hope that £ s. d. will prevent straight roads 
in cities or country. except in places where frequent 
communication takes place between neighbouring cities. 
which applies chiefly to the north and midlands. In 
which ease let the old roads meander along, just as old 
Dobbin originally made his way home, and let motor 
roads. in the nature of railways, run—wide, level. and 
straight from point to point over new ground. If the 
trafhe is really great the frontages will scon be built upon. 

In all old cities schemes of street-widening have spas- 
modicallv seized the Councils at odd intervals and іп хағу- 
ing districts, where a start has been made and then left 
derelict; not. only taking away from the rate-producing 
qualities of the property interfered with, but with all the 
adjacent property also. T think that every scheme of 
town planning should take cognisance of these dreary 
wastes and endeavour to get some schemes coupled up, or 
let some action be taken under “Тһе Open Spaces Act. 
1906 "' to define these waste spaces where ** one-twentieth 
part is not covered with buildings ’’ as public recreation 
grounds, whereby the owners would quickly increase 
their endeavour to make use of them, and, at all events, 
complete what {еу have started.— Yours ete.. 

W. Н. Woop. 
Queen Square House, T.eeds. March 7, 1916. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Chalfont St. Peter.—Bungalow, Cross Lanes, for Mr. J. 
Lilley.” 


House: additions, for Mr. E. Franklin. 
“ Prestwood Lodge ’’: addition, for Messrs. Recky. 
CHESHIRE. 
Crewe.—St. Michael's. Church, Coppenhull: proposed 
parochial hall. 
CoRNWALL. à 
Westpenwith.—Proposed factory, for the Land's End 
Dairy Company, Ltd. 
DEvon. 
Horwood.—House, Little Torrington. 
tect, Meddon Street, Bideford. 
DURHAM. 
Annfield Plain.—Six houses, near Duffy Terrace. 
J. T. Bell, builder. i 


Mr. Conn, archi- 


Mr. 


Essex. 
Chelmsford.—Speersesque P.M. Hall, for the Chelmsford 
Circuit (£600). 
Kent. 


Sittingbourne.—Extensions and refuse 


to hospital 


destructor. Mr. W. L. Grant, architect, High Street. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Manchester. —St.  Wilfrid's Church, Hulme: proposed 
school. 
St. Edmund's Church, Miles Platting: Catholic 
&chool. ' 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Leicester.—Factory. Messrs. J. Bentley & боп, con- 


° tractors, Clarendon Park Road. 


Garage. Messrs. Clare & Simons, architects, Atlas 
Chambers, Berridge Street. Mr. F. Sleath, con- 
tractor. 

House. Messrs. Clare & Simons, architects (as 
above). Mr, W. Potter, contractor (£630). 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Grimsby.—Proposed P.M. Church, Grant Thorold Park. 
SUFFOLK. 


Irworth.—The “Greyhound” Inn: alterations, Юг 
Messrs. Greene, King & Sons, Ltd. 
SURREY. 
Croydon.--Four houses, Addiscombe Road. | Messrs. 


Paish, Tyler & Crump, architects, 1 Addiscombe 
Road. 
Five houses, Alfred Road, for Mr. H. G. Lumsden. 
Fifteen houses, Headcorn Road, for Mr. W. Darwell. 
No. 356 London Road: additions. Mr. P. Richard- 
son, architect, 374 Lower Addiscombe Road. 

Mitcham.— Houses and garages, Rustic Avenue, for Mr. 

A. A. Ballard. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—-Eight houses, Kingsland Avenue, for Mr. A. 
Barratt. 
House, Lythall's Lane, for Mr. E. Daniels. 
Two houses, Allesley Old Road. Mr. 
builder, Spon Street. 
House, Binley Road, for Mr. C. Blockley. 
Ten houses, Fisher Road, for Messrs. Moss & Co. 
Two houses, St. Osburg's Road, for Mr. T. Dalton. 
Four houses, Lowther Street, for Mr. E. Woodward. 
Two houses and shops, Upper Well Street. Mr. 
G. H. Broad, builder, Radford Road. 
Picture theatre, Stoney Stanton Road: generating 
house, for Mr. S. Warner. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Ackworth, Loiw.—-Two houses, for Mr. Sutton. 

Linth waite..-- Motor garage, Manchester Road, for Messrs. 
J. Dyson & Sons. 

Scarborough.—W. M. Church, Queen Street: rebuilding. 

WALES. 

Pendre.—Two houses, for Mr. C. W. Rosser. 

Penlan Cornel.—House, for Mr. W. Thomas. 

Porth.-—Cottage Hospital: extension. Mr. J. T. Jenkins, 
architect, Fairfield House. 

Treforest.— Business premises, for the Ynysybwl Со-орега- 
tive Society, Ltd. Messrs. А. Ll. Thomas & С. S. 
Morgan, Pontypridd, architects. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.—Picture house, Wales Street. Messrs. Suther- 
land & George, R.I. B. A., architects, 26 Crown Street. 
Arbroath.—-Factory and warehouse, Lindsay Street: addi- 

tions, for Messrs. Anderson & Chalmers. | 

Dumbarton.— Poorhouse: restoration. Messrs. Denny & 
Blain, В.Г.В.А., architects, British Linen Bank Build- 
11128, 

Edinburgh.—Nos, 19, 21, and 25 Archibald Place: altera- 
tions, for the Committee of the Royal Infirmary. 

Glasgow.—Electric-power Station, Blochairn Ironworks, 

Anniesland, for the Steel Company of Scotland. 
Twelve houses, Glasserton Road, Newlands. Mr. D. 
Lamb, builder, 65 Possil Road. 
Additions to Works, Caxton Street, Anniesland, for 
Messrs. Barr & Stroud, Ltd. 
Paisley.—R.C. School, Stow Street: extension. 
IRELAND. 


Belfast.—The “Imperial” Hotel: additions. Mr. J. 
Munce, B.E., architect, Scottish Provident Buildings. 
Galway.—Proposed R.C. Cathedral. Professor W. A. 
Scott, А.В.Н.А., A.R.I.B.A., &c., architect, 45 Mount- 
joy Square, Dublin. 

Moneyglass.—Proposed Church of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
Mr. E. P. Nolan, C.E. (of Downpatrick), architect. 


B. Ault, 
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* Here is One 
Dayin My Life." 


ERHAPS it hasn't occurred to you 
that a cement floor has a life at all. 
Maybe you have been too busy to 
think of it. But my life is of vast 
importance to the owners of any 

workshop or factory. 


ШИШ ИИШШШТИТ n moo Wr UU am 


“Іп just one day think of the wearing effect 
on my face. There's vibration, for instance, 
that foe of engineering progress—insidious 
vibration from ponderous machinery. 


' Then there's the continuous passing to and 
fro of workmen, the jars from tools thrown 
down carelessly, the heavy trucking, the un- 
loading, and so on. 


" Such is but a poor indication of what I have 
to put up with in one day ; but if you think of 
all this wear multiplied unmercifully day after 
day for years, then it becomes a marvel that I 
don't crack up and dust sooner than I usually 
do. 


“ But there is a scientific way of hardening— 
a chemical means of making me withstand 
wear in all its phases. You can make my face 
as hard as iron just by using 


TRUS-CON 
—FLOOR — 
HARDENER 


Trus-Con Floor Hardener sprinkled over the 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, March 17. 

London Society : Lecture, entitled ** Kensington: Past and 
Present." by Mr. A. Moor-Radford, in the Hall of the 


Royal Society of Arts, at 5 Р.М. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 


ALTHOUGH some architects’ specifications in this country 
may still repeat the old formula demanding the ‘‘ best 
Memel, Dantzic or Riga’’ timber, it is now a matter of 
common knowledge that good-elass timber of scantling 
size from Scandinavian or Baltic ports is practically un- 
obtainable—apart altogether from the temporary effects 
of war. It is necessary, therefore, for architects and 
builders to look for other sources of supply, and fortu- 
nately such exist within the British Empire. During 
recent vears the practice has been for builders to supply 
and architects to permit the use of pitch pine in sub- 
stitution for the “ best Мете], Папе or Riga," but 
this material requires special care in its emplovment in 
buildings, and at its best is not on a par with Baltic fir 
for durability. 

The Pacific coast of North America, of which British 
Columbia holds a very considerable share, is at the 
present time the world’s greatest storehouse of softwood 
timber, and the capabilities of that part of the Dominion 
of Canada are particularly worthy of consideration. 
Hardwoods rarely occur in the Pacific forests In com- 
mercial quantities and circumstances. 

The most important trees in these forests are Douglas 
fir. Western hemlock, Western red cedar, Sitka spruce 
Western white pine, Western larch. Mountain Western 
pine, redwood, and sugar pine, all of which except red- 
wood (sequoia) and sugar pine are found and reach 
prime development in British Columbia. 

For use in Great Britain it is sufficiently obvious that 
the keen competition existing between exports from 
Eastern North America and from Northern Europe with 
those from British Columbia limits the commercial possi- 
bilities of the latter in this country to those that can be 
exported by water, that is from the coast forests. Four 
species—Douglas fir, Western red cedar, Western hem- 
lock, and Sitka or silver spruce—muake up the bulk of 
the coast timber, and therefore of the exports by water. 

Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) is also known as 
red fir, yellow fir, Oregon pine, Columbia pine, and 
Douglas spruce, and is the most important. timber tree 
on the North American continent. It is found from 
northern British Columbia to Mexico, covering a range 


of over one million square miles, and reaches its best 


development on the coast of southern British Columbia. 
As a timber tree it is notable for its size, which exceeds 
that of any other except the Californian sequoia. The 
average height is 150 to 225 feet, with a diameter of 
3 to 6 feet. Exceptional trees reach over 300 feet in 


Monday, March 2. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XXII. on “ English Renaissance Architecture (1500-1900) — 
Georgian. Town and Country Houses," by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 р.м. 


э Tuesday, March 21. 


Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on “ Some Aspects 
of the Design and Use of Glassware in Relation to Natural 
and Artificial Hlumination," in the Hall of the Royal Society 
of Arts, at 5 Р.М. 

Institution of Civil Engineers: Paper, entitled “Тһе Rangoon 
River Training Works," by Sir G. Cunningham Buchanan, 
С.1.Е., M.Inst. C. E.. at 5.30 р.м. 

Egypt Exploration Fund : Paper, entitled ‘ Animal Worship 
in Ancient Egypt,” by Miss Emily Paterson, at the rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, W., at 4.30 р.м. 


Wednesday, March 22. 


Roval Society of Arts: Paper, entitled “Тһе England of 
Shakespeare," by Rev. Р. Н. Ditchfield, at 4.50 р.м. 
Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture, entitled '* Landscape Painting.” 
Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.A., at 7.45 Р.М 


Thursday, March 23. 


British Museum: University Extension Lecture XXIII. on 
'" Byzantine Architecture (A.D. 324 onwards),"" by Mr. Banis- 
ter Fletcher, Е.В.1.В.А., at 4.30 р.м. 
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height and 15 feet in diameter. As à building wood it 
is, on the average, about equal in strength to pitch pine, 
size for size. but is about 20 per cent. lighter. It is 
moderately hard, but easy to work, straight grained, 
tough, resilient, and durable. It varies in texture and 
colour from a fairly soft, fine-grained straw-vellow т 
narrow-ringed. slow-grown trees, to a harder, coarse- 
grained reddish-brown in fast-grown timber. It possesses 
decorative value to such an extent that it is frequently 
cut into veneers, for when sawed tangentially the grain 
of the wood is shown in a most beautiful figuring, which 
makes it very attractive and widely used for interior: 
finish of everv description. 

Western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) is also known 
as gray fir, Alaska spruce, Western hemlock fir, Western 
hemlock spruce, hemlock spruce, and Prince Albert fir. 
Hemlocks are found only in Asia and North America, 
and of the three species in the former continent and the 
four in the latter Western hemlock holds first place іп 
point of size and yields much the best timber. Mature 
trees average 125 to 150 feet in height and 2 to 5 feet in 
diameter. Occasional trees are 250 feet high and 8 feet 
in diameter. The wood is light, tairly soft, tough, 
straight-grained, not splintery, odourless and tasteless. 
It contains no pitch or resin and is usually light in colour, 
but often reddish-brown in the interior of the tree. 16 
has about SB per cent. of the strength of Douglas fir and 
averages about one pound per cubic foot less in weight. 
It may be regarded as slightly inferior to Douglas fir, 
but useful for all ordinary building purposes. When 


suitably sawn it shows a very handsome figure or 
pattern, and therefore is largely used for interior 
finishings. 


Western red cedar (Thuja plicata) is by far the 
biggest of the four true cedars, two of which are found 
in PUN and two in America, and is also called giant 
cedar, arborvitae, Расе red cedar, canoe cedar (because 
from it the Indians of the Pacific coast hollowed out their 
great war canoes), Western cedar, shingle cedar. "The 
use of this wood for the Indian war canoes and for roof- 
ing shingles, as well as its name arborvitae, give the 
clue to one of its dominant characteristics, durability and 
resistance to decay, even under the most severe con- 
ditions. It is also exceptionally light, soft, and of close, 
straight grain, making it easy to handle and work, and 
rendering it remark; ably free from warping, shrinking, 
or swelling. The narrow sapwood is white. The heart- 
wood in mature years is generally a brownish-red (occa- 
sionally a lizht yellow) which ages to a deeper and richer 
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shade, with a silvery sheen which is very attractive. 
The wood has a slight aroma, pleasing and permanent, 
but is perfectly free from resin. This makes it especially 
suitable and popular for moth-proof clothes chests, cup- 
boards, drawers, &с., 
for many purposes. 

Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) also called giant spruce, 
silver spruce, tideland spruce, and Alaska spruce, is the 
giant of the eighteen species of spruce; mature trees 
average 150 [eet in height and 4 feet in diameter, while 
some trees grow to over 200 feet in height and 10 to 15 
feet in diameter. The wood varies in colour from white 
to a white tinged with very light brown, is soft and light, 
but tough and very strong for its weight. It is even 
mained, long-fibred, easily worked, non-resinous, odour- 
less, maidens: flexible, and resonant. It does not warp 
or split, and therefore makes an excellent core or base 
for veneered work, drawer bottoms and panels. While 
not as strong or suitable for heavy structural work as 
Douglas fir, it is well adapted for many uses in building, 
such as framing. shelving, panelling, and sub-flooring, 
and where such qualities as ease of working and painting, 
cr light. weight and ability to take and hold nails, are 
demanded. ^ In aeroplane construction, it has proved 
itself superior to any other wood, and large quantities 
are now being used to maintain the air service of the 
Allies in the present war. | 

Thus we see that in these four timbers alone we have 
within the British. Empire satisfactory substitutes for 
the soft woods we have hitherto obtained from northern 
Europe. Of the amplitude of the supply available it is 
sufficient to sav that the standing merchantable timber 
in British Columbia is estimated to reach the enormous 
total of four hundred thousand million (400,000.000,000) 
feet board measure, the present amount of which annuallv 
cut is one and a half thousand million feet. 

We have confined ourselves to a consideration of the 
readily marketable timbers of British Columbia from a 
building trade point of view, but there are many other 
uses, particularly that of pulp-making, for which they 
are eminently suitable. the effect of which is that a 
market is readilv found for such timber as is not good 
enough for building. and so this trade is saved from 
having to pav for the wastage in conversion that would 
otherwise fall upon it. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tne Dublin Corporation, in spite of the deterrent action 
of the Treasury, is still bravely struggling with the un- 
doubtedly serious condition of housing in their citv. At 
a special meeting a resolution has been adopted dealing 
with the first reading of three reports—one recommend- 
ing the variation of the resolution of the Council of 
October 4, 1915, respecting the £8,000 voted for housing 
purposes; the second in reference to the proposed 
improvement scheme for the North Lotts area under 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, and the Housing "of the Working Classes Act, 
1908; and the third report referring to the proposed 
improvement scheme for the Newfoundland Street area. 
under Part I. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, and the Act of 1908. А similar resolution was 
moved at a special meeting of the Corporation, held on 
February 25, but was defeated by the casting vote of the 
Lord Mavor. 

The report of the Housing Committee submitted to 
the special meeting states that the ‘‘ North Lotts ’’ area 
was first brought to their notice some twelve months ago 
in connection with an offer by the owner to sell to the 
Corporation. ‘The area proposed to be dealt with thre 
contains about 164 acres. After giving careful con- 
sideration to the documents placed before them, thev 
decided to promote a scheme of dwellings under Part ІП. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. The 
City Architect. proposes to divide tlie scheme into three 
sections. The first section will contain one hundred and 
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thirty-two four-roomed houses, forty-nine three-roomed 
houses, and twenty two-roomed cottages. The second 
section will contain one hundred and twenty-eight 
four-roomed houses, fiftv-nine three-roomed houses, and 
fifty-eight tw o-roomed cottages. The third section will 
contain sixty-four four-roomed houses, thirteen three- 
roomed houses, and fourteen two-roomed cottages. The 
estimated cost 1$ £134,294. 

The Newfoundland Street scheme is also to be divided 
into three sections. The first or western section will 
contain eight five-roomed houses, seventy-three three- 
roomed houses, and forty-four two-roomed cottages. The 
three-roomed houses and the two-roomed cottages will be 
similar to those in course of construction on the Church 
Street area. The five-roomed houses will be a new type. 
The second or central section will contain sixty-one four- 
roomed houses similar to the four-roomed houses in 
course of construction on the Church Street area. The 
third or eastern section wili contain eleven five-roomed 
houses, ninety-nine three-roomed houses, and sixty-eight 
two-roomed cottages. Тһе three-reomed houses and the 
two-roomed cottages will be similar to those now in 
course of erection on the Church Street area. The five- 
roomed houses will be а new type. The estimated cost 
1$ £85,487, 


Sheffield is taking advantage of the favourable views 
of the Ministry of Munitions towards its housing schemes 
to provide not only for munition workers, but for the 
working classes ge nerally. 

The Wincobank scheme for the housing of munition 
workers has received the further consideration. of the 
Estates Emergency Sub-committee, and the City Council 
are to be recomirended to make application to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the borrowing 
of the sum of £69,900 for the purpose of erecting 261 
houses on the High Wincobank Estate, in accordance 
with the scheme approved by the Ministry of Munitions. 
The application is to be made subject to and in accordance 
with the following conditions : — 

1. The Ministry of Munitions have agreed to contri- 
bute 20 per cent. of the total cost of the proposed build- 
ings, including the cost of streets and sewers, such total 
cost being estimated at £86,500—namely, £75,000 for 
buildings and £11,500 for streets and sewers. 

2. It is agreed that the cost of the scheme, less the 
Government’s contribution of 20 per cent. as aforesaid, 
will be advanced by the Government to the Corporation 
as and when payments in respect thereof shall fall due, 
and that the amounts so advanced will be repaid by the 
Corporation with interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum on the annuity principle, over a period of 60 years 
in respect of the buildings and 22 years in respect of 
и. and sewers. 

The hovses shall during the period of the War be 
av КҮ for munition workers employed at the national 
projectile factories in Sheffield or at other works engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war, and such workers 
shall during the same period have prior claim to occupy 
the houses as tenants and lodgers. 

4. The houses shall be completed fit for occupation 
as to 120 in three months after January 17 last, as to 
80 additional in 44 months from the same date, and as 
to the balance of 61 by July 31, 1916. Provided that if 
any delay occurs which is certified bv the City Architect 
t be due to causes outside the control of the Corporation, 
the contribution of 20 per cent. as aforesaid bv the 
Ministry of Munitions shall not be reduced or withheld on 
account of such delay. 

An interesting report issued by a special committee 


appointed to consider the building by-laws of the city will 


alsc be placed before the Council. The Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Surveyors, and the Master Builders? 
Association and ‘ne Corporation officials have made 
reports to the committee on the matter, with the result 
that. the Council are to be asked to agree to by-laws being 
altered for the period of tbe War and for two vears after- 
wards, in view of the high price of building materials and 
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the increased cost of labour, and with the object of 
encouraging the building of cottage property in the city. 

The committee point out that they are advised that 
economies in the building of cottage property can be made 
by omitting cellars and substituting pantries and coal- 
houses on or near the ground. floor level; by the use of 
reinforced concrete walls in accordance with by-laws; 
by advantage beimz taken of by-law relating to the height 
of rooms, which permits rooms on the first. floor to "be 
7 feet 6 inches at the eaves; and by the use of asbestos 
tiles for roof covering instead of slates in accordance with 
by-laws. 


The education of the general public in matters relating 
to architecture and buildiug should be part of the duty 
of all non-technical journals, and so we are pleased to see 
in the “ Glasgow Herald " a clearly written article ex- 
plaining the systems most generally in vogue for the 
central heating and ventilation of buildings. 


A popular delusion with regard to the relative position 
of regular and secular clergy in the Middle Ages was well 
pointed out by Mr. Francis C. Eeles in a lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Edinburgh and South-East 
Branch of the Historical Association of Scotland on 
“The Constitution of the Great Medieval Churches, 
with special reference to the Monastic Church of Holy- 
rood." It was pointed out in the paper that there was 
nothing more common than the idea that every big 
medieval church was served by monks. If they listened 
to the conversation of the average group of visitors who 
were looking round Glasgow Cathedral or Dryburgh 
Abbey, or even St. Giles’, Edinburgh, or the parish 
churches of Stirling or Perth, they would hear them 
talking glibly of the "monks or friars who used to minister 
in them. As a matter of sober, historic fact, neither 
monks nor friars had anything to do with any of them. 
Except Dryburgh, all these churches were served by 
ordinary clergymen, who were not under monastic vows 
and not Hier ib GS of any religious order. Not a single 
Scottish cathedral was served by monks, and not one “of 
the great medieval churches, on the scale of Holyrood, 
Paisley, or Pluscarden, had any connection with the 
friars. It was important to all students of history to 
realise that, and to obtain a clear understanding of the 
nature of the ecclesiastical corporations who possessed 
the great churches of the Middle Ages, and who exercised 
an enormous influence upon the whole life of the time. 
The paper described the general nature of the constitutions 
of the medieval churches, the distinction between regular 
and secular clergy, the nature of a Cathedral Chapter, 
and the diference between the various religious orders. 
Holyrood was chosen for description in detail. 


We may join in the general regret that the British 
publie will not have an opportunity of seeing before they 
leave this country the paintings for the mural decora- 
tion of the Boston Public Library by Mr. J. 5. Sargent. 
We may be sure, however, that they will be worthy to 

rank alongside not only Mr. Sargent's work which is 
already part of the cherished possessions of Boston's 
famous library, but with the work of Puvis, de 
Chavannes, which antedated that of Mr. Sargent. 


At a meeting of the London and Middlesex Агсһао- 
logical Society, held at the Bishopsgate Institute, Mr. 
Montagu Sharpe read a paper on the passage of Julius 
Cesar in B.C. 54 and that of Claudius Ciesar in A.D. 43 
across the great ford of the lower Thames. The place 
where Julius Cesar crossed the river, he said, had been 
settled by the recent discovery of the remains of an 
extensive palisade work in the Brentford reach of the 
river, where in past times the well-known ford existed. 
There were three facts to bear in mind in assigning 
Brentford as the point of crossing. It was eighty miles 
from Deal, as mentioned in Ciesar's writings; it was the 
boundarv of the territory of Cassivelaunus, and there 
was th: evidence of the stakes found on the bank and 


in the bed of the river. In speaking of the passage of 
Claudius Casar he said that the Roman army could 
not cross the river at Westminster, and was compelled 
to use the other ford at Brentford. Dr. Tyson, who 
seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that one 
poiut against Brentford was that there was nothing in 
Cesar's history to suggest that the river was tidal where 
he crossed it; another was that stakes were very common 
in all rivers to prevent the erosion of the banks, and it 
was hardly likely that the Britons, having so little time 
to protect themselves, would have put up such a sub- 
stantial defence. 


In a lecture at the Royal Institution on ‘ Recent 
Excavations in. Mesopotamia," Professor W. L. King, 
Assistant Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, dealt specially with Babylon. 
In recent excavations, he said, portions of the older 
city had come to light, and it was shown that as early 
as the second millennium в.с. the streets were carefully 
laid out, the main thoroughfares running straight 
through and parallel to the river, and the others cross- 
ing them at right angles. We had in Babylon re- 
covered what was undoubtedly the earliest attempt 45 
town-planning on scientific lines. It was only when 
we cume to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar and hia 
successors that we found traces of any building of 
publie character, and here the excavators had had some 
striking successes and one equally striking failure. 
They had recovered and identified Babylon's great 
temple, the throne of Marduk, the city god, close to the 
old foundations of the temple tower, the original of the 
Tower of Babel. They had found the gate of Ishtar, 
which spanned Babylon's sacred way. They had re- 
covered Nebuchadnezzar's palace, and it was possible 
now for anyone to stand in the ruins of the throne-room 
and note the recess in the wall in which the throne was 
placed or tread the endless corridors and chambers of 
the palace. It was in this area that the excavators 
made their one great failure—their proposed identifica- 
tion of the hanging gardens of Babylon. The descrip- 
tions left by classical writers suggested that these royal 

gardens towered on high above the surrounding build- 
ings, and it had been suggested now that they lay in 
the north-east corner of the palace, supported by 
massive vaulting.. but lving deep below the palace level. 
On this theory the gardens would have formed a sort of 
sunken courtvard, rather like some of our modern. 
winter gardens. Such a construction could have caused 
little wonder, and it seemed more probable that the 
subterranean building was simply a palace granary. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KINPURNIE CASTLE, FORFARSHIRE. 


Tuis large residence, built for Sir Charles W. Cayzer, 
Bart., occupies a commanding site on Auchtertyre Hill, 
near {це villaze of Newtvle, from which an extensive 
view is obtained of Strathmore and the lower range of 
the Grampians. Some distance to the east of the house 
there have been erected stables, garage, chauffeur's house, 
and walled garden, while there is an entrance lodge and 
gateway at the main road. Тһе precincts have been 
planted mainly with fir-trees, and some finer trees and 
flowering shrubs near the house. 

The buildings are of stone, mainly quarried on the 
site, and covered with rough-cast. The roofs are slated 
with Precellv green slates. Ав regards the internal treat- 
ment, the public rooms have ornamental plaster ceilings 
supplied by the Bromsgrove Guild, and the hall and stair- 
case are panelled in oak. 

The work was carried out to the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Thoms & Wilkie, 
FF.R.I.B.A. Among the contractors were the following 
Dundee firms: Wiliam Bennet, masonry; W. & R. 
Brownlee, joiner work; Methuen, Hyslop & Co., oak 
paneling; David Brown, plumber work; Alexander 
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McRitchie, plaster work; Lindsay & Scott, glazier work. 
The remaining contractors were: Bowie, Fisher & Co., 
Glasgow, painting; James Boyd & Son, Paisley, heating; 
and the slating and rough-casting work was carried out 
by Mr. Charles Crichton, Neigle. 


THE NORTH TRANSEPT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
THE FIVE SISTERS WINDOW, YORK MINSTER. 


OTR illustrations of these well-known architectural 
masterpieces are. reduced from fine, large-size etchings 


by Mr. Albany E. Howarth, with the permission of the 
artist, Messrs. Dowdeswell 4 Dowdeswells. the pub- 
lishers, and the Roval Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers, in whose exhibition they were shown. 


KILDONAN MANSION, AYRSHIRE. 


THis house, which was designed by Mr. James Miller, 
A.R.5.A., F. R.I.B.A., is the property of Captain D. Е. 
Wallace. It is situated on the River Dusk, on the beauti- 
fully wooded site of the old mansion, which has been 
removed, although the old trees and ornamental grounds 
have been retained as nearly as possible in their original 
condition. 

The wails are of Northumberland freestone, of а 
cream shade, and the roofs are slated with large Caith- 
ness slabs. At the west front а loggia has been formed, 
in close proximity to the service-room, so that meals can 
be served outside when the weather is favourable. Тһе 
south and west fronts are laid out as rose gardens, the 
terraces being on different levels. А tennis court forms 
part of the scheme. 

Dealing with the internal treatment, the hall, which 
extends through two floors, is planned more or less as 
a sitting-room, and is panelled in oak up to а height of 
12 feet. Above this the walls are lined internally with 
Nailsworth stone. A feature at one end of the hall will 
be an oak staircase; while at the opposite end will be a 
large stone chimneypiece extending to the ceiling. The 
walls of the smoking-, sitting-, and dining-rooms are 
panelled in hardwood, with ornamental plaster ceilings in 
low relief. 

The contractors are Messrs. J. & D. Meikle, of Avr. 


BLANEFIELD, KIRKOSW ALD. 


Turs house, the property of Mr. J. В. Richmond, is 
situated on an elevated site in the parish of Kirkoswald. 
The main rcoms command a fine view of the surrounding 
country and the lower reaches of the Firth of Clyde, being 
due west from the island of Ailsa Craig, which can be 
seen from the windows of the upper rooms. 

Externally. the building is treated with cream- 
coloured freestone, parts being rough-cast by way of con- 
trast. Тһе roofs are slated with slates of varied tints, 
ranging from green to dark blue. The front is laid out 
as a terrace-garden, with stone-paved walks, the terrace 
being connected with the gardens bv a brick-and-timber 
pergola. "The inside walls of the open porch are framed 
with oak quartering. rough from the saw, filled in with 
herring-boned thin bricks of a deep purple-red tong. The 
floors of the porch and vestibule are laid with Hopton- 
wood stone, with panels of thin brick laid on edge. 

As regards the interior, the entrance hall is panelled 
with oak up to ceiling height, the remainder cf the finish- 
ings being pine, painted to suit the decorative schemes of 
the various rooms. The drawing-room is finished in a 
tone of grev, the woodwork being French grey, with the 
mouldings brought out in white. 

The building is heated from a central heating appara- 
tus. and electric light has been installed. 

Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., Е.В.Г.В.А.. was the 
architect. 

The contractors were: Messrs. J. & D. Mickle. 
Avr, for masonry work; Mr. G. P. Bankart, London, and 
Messrs. Geo. Rome & Co.. Ltd.. Glasgow, plaster work ; 
Messrs. а. №. Haden & Sons, Trowbridge. heating; 
Messrs. Smith & Wellstood, Bonnybridge, grates. The 
other firms, all of Glasgow, were: Messrs. Fergusson & 


Anderson, who did the carpentry and joinery work; Mr. 
A. Mackenzie Ross, slating; Messrs. W. Anderson, Ltd., 
plunbing; Mr. J. B. Meiklejohn, electric fittings ; Messrs. 
Bowie Fisher & Co., painting; and Messrs. John Brydon 
& Sons, blinds. | 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XI. 


By CHARLES T. Ruruen, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


CONTINUING the walk through the streets of Milan, quite 
a number of noted edifices are passed, and turning into 
the Corso di Porta Ticinese containing a large colonnade 
of sixteen Corinthian columns, perhaps the most interest- 
ing and important remains of the Roman Mediolanum, 
the famous church of San Lorenzo is reached. This 1s 
the oldest church in the city, and as previously mentioned, 
one of the few to survive the wholesale destruction of 
1162. 

San Lorenzo was erected on the ruins of a Roman 
building in 451, so it is recorded. In the sixth century, 
it is further set down that this church was rebuilt. due 
to the power exercised by San Vitale in Ravenna and St. 
Sophia in Constantinople. 

After having been extensively damaged by fire in 1071 
it was rebuilt, and in 1573 Martino Bassi, it is written, 
rebuilt the edifice or practically so. 

Its form is octagonal and it is surmounted by a large 
dome. On four of the sides are large semi-circular, two 
storeyed apses carried by columns, alternately octagonal 
and round, four to each side. 

Other points of interest are an ancient Christian sar- 
cophagus, the Cappella di Sant’ Aquilino, and the Cap- 
pella di Sant’ Ippolito, two very curious fifth century 
structures. In the Piazza San Eustorgio stands the 
basilica convent church of Sant’ Eustorgio, which was 
founded in the fourth century, reconstructed in the late 
thirteenth century in the Gothic style, considerably 
altered by Ricchini in the seventeenth century, and again 
in the nineteenth century restored to its original style. 

The facade is modern, ascribed to Giovanni Brocca 
(nineteenth century). This church occupies a site at the 
junction of the Corso di Porta Ticinese and the Via Santa 
Croce. in which latter street rises the brick Portinari 
Chapel. 

There is quite a fund of special interest in this quaint 
old fabrie, amongst which are a number of interesting 
monuments, and in the Cappella dei Magi exists a late 
Roman sarcophagus in which used to rest the bones 
of Magi until Barbarossa presented these relies to the 
city of Cologne in 1164. | 

The bones of the three fourth-century *archbishops 
of Milan are now resting in a sarcophagus of 1900 date. 

The Cappella Portinari before mentioned is of unusual 
note. This has a frieze of angels and a nice cupola. 
This little chapel was built in the fifteenth century by 
Michelozzo (who, with Filorete, was responsible in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century for the introduction 
into Tuscany of the early Renaissance stvle) for Pigello 
Portinari, for whom, in 1456, the Casa Vismara at Via 
Bossi 4 was built from the designs of Michael Angelo. 
Portinari was the agent of Cosimo the Elder, the founder 
of the Medici dvnastv of Florence. 

In the Corso San Celso stands the Renaissance struc- 
ture Santa Maria presso San Celso, by Dolcebuono (a 
pupil of Bramante). and others. a fifteenth-centurv 
edifice possessing an elaborate sixteenth-century marble 
facade. 

Adjoining is the Romanesque San Celso Church, of 
which little remains of the early building. spared Ру 
Barbarossa. 

Close by. in the Piazza Sant Eufemia, rises a church 
of that name, which originally was erected in the fifth 
centurv, and has passed through manv periods of restora- 
tions and rebuildings up to as late as 1870. 

Again, in the same Piazza stands the highlv deco- 
rated church of San Páolo. dating from the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, the interior being decorated with 
frescoes by the three brothers Campi. 

There are, amongst the many other buildings, that 
great and notable structure the Palazzo Trivulzio, con- 
taining valuable art collections; the churches of Sant’ 
Alessandro (early seventeenth century); San Nazaro, 
supposed to have been established in the fourth century ; 
and the Ospedale Maggiore, a municipal hospital founded 
in 1456 by one of the Sforzas, a huge brick edifice 935 
feet long and 395 feet wide; besides a number of other 
famous and fine buildings. 

Milan and all its wonderful attractions must be de- 
serted for the continuation of the journey in an easterly 
direction, for there are still more interesting fields for 
the mind of the architectural traveller. 

Taking the train from Milan with Verona 
objective, the route selected 1s via Brescia. 

After crossing the Adda with its sparkling blue waters, 
and passing through Treviglio and sundry other places 
of not very particular note, Brescia is reached, some 51 
miles from Milan. 

Brescia is a fair-sized town with a population of about 
45,000, beautifully s:tuate at the base of the Colle Cidnec 
and the Ronch}. sprinkled with villas and luxuriant 
gardens. 

The Colle Cidneo, named the Castle-hill, is surmounted 
bv a Castello. Both these hills are of the Brescian 
Alps. Brescia was the capital of the Celtic Cenomani 
Irom the sixth century, and afterwards became a Roman 
colony, and was known as Colonia Augusta Civica. Fol- 
lowing the tumult of the barbarie invasions, this place 
regained most of its prosperity and became the seat of 
the Lombard Dukes. 

After becoming an active member of the league of 
Lombard towns in the latter half of the twelfth century, 
if was unsuccessfully besieged in the first half of the 
thirteenth century by Emperor Frederick II. Twenty 
vears later, however, Ezzelino da Romano, of the Ghibel- 
Ime family of the Eccelini, conquered the place. In the 
early part of the fourteenth century, after the town had 
been largely devastated, Emperor Henry VII. took the 
town. 

Some twenty years later the town was taken over by 
the Scaliger Mastino II., who conquered Brescia, Parma, 
and Lucca, and some eight vears afterwards the Visconti 
took over the town, which in the early fifteenth century 
passed to Venice. 

Under the rule of Venice this town increased rapidly 
in prosperity, in fact came next to Verona in this respect. 

Not many years were allowed to elapse before Brescia 
was defending itself against the Milanese army under 
Piecinino, and after a period of comparative rest this 
town was the centre of a fierce struggle against the 
French under Gaston de Foix in 1512, by whom it was 
sacked and burned. 

Although Brescia was a few years later again taken 
over by Venice, by whom it was ruled for more than 
two and a half centuries, yet its ancient prosperity was 
never regained. So through the centuries this little place, 
like so many others in Northern Italy played a very pro- 
minent part in the early struggles and history of Italy. 

Brescia occupies an important place in the history of 
art of Italy, and possesses three very fine examples of the 
early Renaissance style, in the Monte di Pietá, the 
Madonna dei Miracoli, and the Municipio. 

Passing onwards after leaving Rezzalo, the railway 
line crosses a long viaduct and thereby provides a dis- 
tant view of the beautiful Lago di Garda, the greatest 
of the North Italian lakes. Take Garda is thirty-two 
miles long, 143 square miles in area, and over ten miles 
wide at the south extremity. A small portion of the 
narrow north end with Riva and Torbóle belongs to 
Austria, and the remainder of the lake belongs to Italv. 

The east bank of the lake is separated from the Adige 
valley by the Monte Baldo, a range twenty-four miles long. 
terminating to the sonth-west in the Monte Luppia, and 
the cape of San Vigilio. 


as the 
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The Monte Baldo is an interesting range reaching to 
а height of 7,270 feet. 

Desenzano on Lake Garda 1s passed, and after travers- 
ing the Lugana jto Preschiera sul Garda and thence 
through several small villages and crossing the Adige, 
Verona Porta Vescova is reached, after a continuous 
journey of ninety-tnree miles from Milan or just under 
21 hours in an express train. 

Here in Verona there 1s attached a wonderful history 
brim full of epoch-making incidents. 

Venetia, the north-eastern part of Italy, named П 
Véneto, is, as in the case of Lombardy, divided into eight 
provinees— Verona, Vicenza, Padova, Rovigo, Venezia, 
Treviso, Belluno, and Udine. The area of these eight 
provinces is somewhat larger than Lombardy. | 

The history has, unlike that of Готфагау,. been in- 
fluenced greatly by its association with and proximity 
to the sea. 


SAN AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


As a study of the map will disclose, the strange forma- 
tion of the sea-coast line of this part of the country has 
much to do with its stirring history. 

From Marecchia, near Rimini, to the mouth of the 
Isonzo. stretches a wide curve, enclosing the north 
Adriatic delta and forming a huge alluvial area, bordered 
on the sea coast by a strip of land nine to twelve miles 
broad, broken at points by numerous lagoons, and in 
ancient times covered with pine forests. 

The river Po, in the fertile plain on the left bank of 
which lies the great town of Turin (Italian, Torino), the 
headquarters of the 1st Italian Army Corps, with its 
university founded in 1404 and its military academy, 
passes through the plain bordered on the north west by 
the Graian Alps, on the south-west by the Cottian Alps, 
and on the east by the Colli Torinesi. 

As with the Adige and Brenta and other rivers in 
this vicinity, the Po brings down great quantities of 
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alluvial deposits, such deposits being distributed along the 
coast by the prevailing north-east and north winds, and in 
this manner the very extensive lagoons are formed. 

These lagoons are separated from the sea by narrow 
strips of land called °° lidi,’’ and are connected with the 
sea by narrow channels or outlets, called * porti." The 
huge area before mentioned in many wavs resembles 
Holland, stretching as it does for miles in every direction, 
and controlled in certain portions by the erection of dykes. 

It was owing to the proximity of these sea-coast areas 
that Verona partook of more than its share of the 
struggles in past ages, when cities and towns were 
seemingly destroyed with great regularity, 

Verona, like many other great cities of Italy, has 
an ancestry of great antiquity; its origin, like that of 
so many other cities in this wonderful country, is deeply 
hidden in the far distant past. Although there appears 
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SAN EUSTORGIO, MILAN. 


to be no certainty as to its foundation, or as to the peoples 
who first were its founders, yet Veronese writers claim 
the fourth century before the Christian era as the 
probable period when this city was first founded. 

It is claimed by some authorities that Verona was 
founded by the Rhetians and Euganeans, and afterwards 
taken over by the Celtic Cenomani, and in 89 B.c. be- 
came a Roman colony. 

Alter passing through troublous centuries, Verona, 
after 1164, headed the league of Venetian cities against 
Frederick Barbarossa, and during the great struggles 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, Ezzelino da 
Romano, known as *' the Terrible,” and previously men- 
| in connection with Brescia, occupied Verona in 

It is just here, in dealing with olden historical events, 
that there is forced irresistibly upon one's mind the 
making of a comparison between Barbarossa and Ezze- 
lino, the twelfth-century destructive warrior, and the 
thirteenth-century blood-thirsty tyrant on the one hand, 


and their imitators of the twentieth century on the 
other hand. | 

It cannot be said with any degree of truth that Bar- 
barossa, in his march of destruction, was by any means 
generous in his behaviour towards religious edifices; but 
it can safely be held that Barbarossa and his assistants, 
had they lived until to-day, would have learned much 
in this particular direction from the Huns and their help- 
mates. Kultur and its exponents were evidently not so 
well versed in the art of frightfulness in the twelfth 
century, as they are in the present century. 

The disciples of this doctrine have shown, in the 
destruction of sacred edifices and works of art, as exempli- 
fied in their eminently successful efforts in Belgium and 
Northern France and elsewhere, that they have cer- 
tainly nothing to learn from their twelfth-century 
patterns. 

But of Ezzelino it must be admitted he was а mastef 
in tyranny and diabolical behaviour of the most superfine 
nature. In reading the records of this amazing monster 
one must be pardoned for turning one's thoughts to the 
doings of the present time, the enlightened, highly 
civilised twentieth-century, the Christian epoch. 

Mgr. Carton de Wiart, Belgian Minister of Justice, 
in а prefatorial letter written to “Тһе Barbarians in 
Belgium,” a little book upon the martyrdom of a people, 
by Pierre Nothomb, says, among other things: ''By 
thousands the non-combatants, and among them priests, 
old men, women and children, have been shot or tor- 
tured. Others have been sent in thousands to Prussia. 
For no strategic reason undefended cities have been bom- 
barded. Celebrated sanctuaries and charitable establish- 
ments, marvels of art, have been destroyed, and this 
pillage has been organised on a vast scale, like some huge 
enterprise. It 1s no more war than an assassination is 
a duel. It is a terrible accumulation of crimes against 
the common law of humanity, a succession of horrible 
atrocities. '' 

These deeply impressive and heart-searching words 
refer to the early days of the great war now waging, 
during the German invasion of Belgium in the early days 
of August 1914 and on. | 

In reading of the horrible atrocities committed by the 
German hordes in the early days of the present great 
world struggle one is inclined to wonder whether the 
hands of the clock of civilisation have for some inscrutable 
reason been turned back. But that cannot be, for these 
latest deeds were perpetrated in the name of Kultur, with 
the cry of '' Gott mit uns,” and by the race claiming 
to be the most highly civilised and cultured race now 
occupying the earth. 7 

It must therefore be left to be unravelled by a Higher 
Mind, for to attempt to explain such doings is certainly 
beyond the comprehension of the human intellect. .- 

One reads that Ezzelino da Romano, Lord of Verona, 
this highly civilised and cultured gentleman, with the 
most unenviable record of all the tyrants of the Middle 
Ages, certainly not equalled until the pages of history 
covering the period commencing in the early days of 
August 1914 were written in blood, '' was the cruellest 
and most redoubtable tyrant that ever existed among 
Christians. '' 

Perhaps, it seems strange to say, there is one thing to 
be placed to the credit of Ezzelino, and that is that at 
least he did not claim the Almighty as his ally, as does 
his counterpart of the twentieth century. 

After the frightful days following the invasion of Bel- 
gium, a German professor named Lasson wrote a letter 
(November 1914) containing the following passages, 
viz. :— 

' Germany has taught the world that it is possible 
to direct public affairs honestly, and to make war loyally. 

‘“ Our army is, so to speak, typical of the intelligence 
and morality of the German people. 

'* We have nothing to apologise for. 
violent people. We do good to everyone. 

'* Our strength is the strength of intellect, and our 
victory that of mind over matter. 


We are not a 
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'" We are truthful. Our chief characteristics аге 
humanity, kindness, honesty, and the Christian virtues. 
In this wicked world we represent love, and God is with 
HB. 

What 
letter? 

When reading of the exploits of the tyrant Ezzelino in 
the thirteenth century, where it is recorded that '' he 
made short work of his foes in Verona, and in other 
towns, their houses were demolished and the people 
tortured and killed," one might almost be reading an 
account of the destruction of Dinant, Termonde, or 
Louvain, or some other Belgian city in the twentieth 
century. 

Dante places him in Hell in '' Bolgia " among the 
*" tyrants who delighted in blood and gave themselves 
thereto. '' 

In the early part of the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, after the last-named tyrant's death, Mastino 
della Scala, а Ghibelline, was elected Podesta. This 
incident brought into power the Scaligers, the princes of 


is one to think of civilisation after such a 


A STREET IN VERONA. 


the house of Mastino della Scala, and with it the period 
of the greatest prosperity of Verona. 

During the reign of the Scalas as Lords of Verona, 
the city sprang into prominence, and its artistic history 
centres round these years. 

Mastino unfortunately did not himself rule long. He 
was assassinated in 1277, but his brother Albert followed 
him and ruled from 1277 to 1301. Bartolomeo (Albert's 
son) followed for three years only. It is said that Romeo 
and Juliet lived and died in this latter reign, and that 
Dante took refuge in Verona when banished from 
Florence in the same period. 

Alboino followed (Albert's son), and then the greatest 


member of this famous family, Can Francesco or Can 
Grande I., 1312-29. This ruling prince was the greatest 
of his age; he was a fine soldier, fond of learning and of 
fine arts, and possessed great virtues. So during a period 
of some 128 years the Scaligers ruled Verona, the most 
important period in its long history. 

In 1404 Padua took the town and the following year 
it was taken by the Venetians, and 35 years after by the 
Milanese and by the Emperor Maximilian I., in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The beautiful column of 
white Veronese marble that stands at the northern end of 
the Piazza delle Erbe was erected in 1523 to commemorate 
the restoration of Verona to Venetian rule, and the year 
following the winged lion was placed on the top of the 
column. 

Around Verona new walls and bastions were built by 
the Venetians in 1527, who, realising the troubles 
through which the town had passed in the ages gone by, 
were determined to provide against dangers in the future. 
All or nearly all the old towers were demolished and new 
ones erected with bastions and moats, and all the best- 
known appliances for the making of the place impreg- 
nable. Various entrances were also made into the town 
under the direction of Michele San Micheli, one of Italy’s 
greatest architects. 

Thus between 1520 and 1557 Porta Nuova, Porta 
Palio, Porta Vescovo, Porta San Zeno, and Porta 5. 
Giorgio were erected. 

(To be continued.) 


THE EFFECTS OF WAR ON ART.* 
Ву W. В. Cotton, A.R.A. 


I тнгхк I cannot do better than to take for the text of 
my discourse a quotation from Ruskin's ‘* Crown of 
Wild Olives,’’ which we have probably all read and most 
of us forgotten in the many years of peace. 

АП the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
war. No great art ever yet rose on earth but among a 
nation of soldiers. There is no art among an agricultural 
people if it remains at peace. Commerce is barely con- 
sistent with fine art, but cannot produce it. Manufac- 
ture not only is.unable to produce it, but invariably 
destroys what seeds of it exist, There is no great art 
possible to a nation but that which is based on battle. 

“Тһе first dawn of it is in Egypt, and the power of 
it is founded on the perpetual contemplation of death by 
the mind of a nation of which the ruling caste were priests 
and the second soldiers. "The greatest works produced by 
them are sculptures of thelr troops going out to battle 
or receiving the homage of conquered armies. 

'* From Egypt art passes directly into Greece, where 
all poetry and all painting are nothing else than the 
descriptive praise or dramatic representation of war. 

'* Thus, he proceeds, “ the arts are extinguished in 
the hands of the Romans and do not rise again until with 
Gothic chivalry there came back into the mind of Europe 
a passionate delight in war itself for the sake of war, and 
under the fighting kings of France, England, and Spain 
and under the fighting dukeships and citizenships of Italy 
art is born again and rises to her height in the great 
valleys of Lombardy and Tuscany, through which there 
flows not a single stream from all the Alps and 
Apennines that did not once run dark red from battle. 

** And from this time forward as peace is established 
or extended in Europe the arts decline. They reach an 
unparalleled pitch of costliness but lose their life, enlist 
themselves at last on the side of luxury and various cor- 
ruption, and among wholly: tranquil nations wither 
utterly away, remaining only in partial practice among 
races who, like the French and us, have still the minds 
though we cannot all live the lives of soldiers. " 

Ruskin, it seems to me, for the sake of fine language 
and complete ideas, was at times prone to overstate his 
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case. Perhaps һе underestimates the 
religion on art—perhaps we shall see as we progress that 
his individual estimate of the art of countries and periods 
is somewhat prejudiced for the sake maybe of complete 
principles and rounded periods, and in his generalities he 
over-emphasises in some cases and does injustice т 
others To my mind he despises unnecessarily the 
Roman nation, particularly in. matters of art. I cannot 
but think in architecture, in their arches of triumph, the 
effect of war in the causation of fine art is most com- 
pletely manifest. But with these reservations and in the 
larger view that Ruskin takes I agree with him, and I 
take his words, as I have said, in some ways as my text. 

Of the horrors and terrors of war we all of us gathered 
here know enough, but we are inclined to forget that 
usually its effect is that of a violent tonic on the nation 
afflicted. Its influence is welding us once more into a 
social unit. It teaches us self-sacrifice for the good of 
an idea and of the community. It shows us clearly that 
selfish luxury and the accumulation of wealth are not 
the most impor'ant thirgs in life or in the history of a 
nation. It stamps with a hall-mark what is the true 
gold and despises what we had begun to think real from 
its mere glitter. As far as Art is concerned, it was high 
time that war should come with its purifying fire. In 
some fifty years so-called Art had grown in Europe like 
unto a puffed-out and unhealthy fungus of enormous size, 
without beauty, without delicacy, and without health. 
A wave of diseased degeneracy had submerged Philo- 
sophy, Music, Literature, and Art to such a depth that, 
looking forward, I venture to prophesy that future cen- 
turies will gaze back with pity upon this period of 
mistaken morbidness. 

We find, perhaps, in the German philosophers and 
musicians the first crystallised expression of this vicious- 
ness, but unfortunately we, with all other nations of 
Europe, cannot pretend that we are exempt. The 
morbid invention of the artistic mind is seen everywhere. 
We have Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. 
The futurists, the cubists, the whole schools of decadent 
novelists. We have had it also in the art of medicine, 
in the surgical rage for removing sundry portions of the 
internal organs, not when hopelessly diseased, but in a 
mad attempt to improve upon Nature itself and in the 
taking of drugs for a special excitation of the human 
mind. In Art, unfortunately, we cannot deny the 
technical skill of many of these unworthy craftsmen, and 
by the extent of that skill is increased the danger of the 
disease that has affected Art. 

. Recently, at a so-called important exhibition of sculp- 
ture, a man of the world well known for his logical 
outlook on life, in reply to my demand gave as his 
opinion that. such an exhibition was to him '' the direct 
road to Hell." I am telling you this to show that the 
disease is fairly well recognised bv others than myself. 
and that those who know well the modern schools of 
thought and Art cannot verv well fail to agree with his 
verdict. 

Of course, you will find bordering upon these schools 
much Art which is free from viciousness and merely 
foolish. An attempt to do without form in Sculpture 
and Poetry and the Drama and without drawing and 
form in Painting. A portrait may be painted with some 
straight lines of colour and a name and nothing else. 
Meaningless daubs and dashes of paint represent some 
profound philosophic thought which the innocent critic 
will discuss through columns of the credulous press, and a 
foolish public thinks must be profound because it cannot 
understand them. 

In architecture we have perhaps kept saner than our 
neighbours, and have not fallen to the new art eccen- 
tricities, which are bad enough in any form of art, but 
in architecture meaningless desecration—doors and 
windows shaped like kidneys and other entrails of the 
human body are really anathema, but, alas! have not been 
unknown in Austria and Germany. In England we have 
run a little off the rails in producing architecture without 
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much intention. We have elaborated the keystone to an 
awful extent. We use it without meaning and quite 
usually cut through lintels with it. We use arches with- 
out meaning simply as a decoration, and we use pillars 
where there is nothing to support. We riot in niches 
containing nothing and plinths and bases with nothing 
upon them. The pediment has long ceased to be the 
end of a gable, and is more or less used at the fancy 
of the architect. Nevertheless, I think perhaps our 
architecture has kept itself healthier than most of the 
arts, and T certainly do not agree with the discovery of a 
well-known statesman that at last he understood why the 
blind walked the streets of London always looking happy, 
as they were unable to see its architecture. 

In sculpture among other crazes we have been badly 
bitten by that of mutilation. We have almost decided 
that the complete work is not artistic, and that mutila- 
tions of a figure are. Sane England has been so far 
influenced that at an ordinary exhibition I have noticed 
that the great proportion of works were mutilated, of 
course counting an ordinary bust or head as a complete 
work. Not content with a beautiful figure conveying 
some idea, it has been discovered by a certain school that 
to lop off a leg or two legs, perhaps an arm or two arms 
and a head, greatly enhances the value of an artistic 
production. At any rate, it leaves more to the imagina- 
tion. Some bolder genius of this type has gone a step 
further and split off a fragment of a face for exhibition ; 
another has a head without a crown. Another unfortu- 
nate female figure had the appearance of having been 
caught sitting on the railway line—she had suffered 
amputation of both legs at the most unfortunate section, 
so that two full: moons or discs were presented to our 
gaze as supporting her in hardly an artistic or poetic 
fashion. Then we have had marble with black veins, 
fissures and even pieces let in used from choice. Point 
holes left showing, and so much marble rough and un- 
finished that an ordinary reasonable being can see no 
reason for commencing. 

I do plead for a sane future when peace comes in 
Art, including Architecture. Let us make things as 
beautiful as we can, let us make things as healthy as 
we can. Ido not plead for an innocence that is childish 
and hypocritical, but for a delight in the sane and that 
reticence that has always marked the supreme endeavour 
of mankind in the masterpieces of the mind. The actor 
to be great may not rant and rave from the beginning to 
the end of his act; his power must be used with discretion 
to be great; it must be well considered to be effective and 
to appear spontaneous. 

All good design has always been and alwavs will be 
founded upon the centuries of good design that have gone 
before us. Original work must come as a natural 
growth in continuation of what has gone before, never 
by way of antithesis. To teach our Art worker origin- 
ality of design it is necessary that he should be acquainted 
with the finest designs bearing upon his work for genera- 
tions past, otherwise we shall be trying to grow a flower 
without a stem, without leaves or a root, which is mani- 
festly impossible. 

Now, if we rapidly consider the influence of sacred 
and secular war upon the art of the nations, we shall 
find that from time immemorial it has been the custom 
to incise or to cut in relief pictorial representations or 
inscriptions commemorating victories, campaigns, or in- 
cidents in those campaigns, such as kings returning from 
war, the siege and assault of cities, &c. In the British 
Museum you will find several sculptured panels from the 
palaces of the kings of Assyria, dated some 700 years 
before Christ. 

In Assyrian and Babylonian sculpture is obtained 
almost a complete record of the building of palaces, court 
life, religion, hunting expeditions, military operations, 
and receiving of tribute. These go back to 2,000 years 
before Christ, in some cases to 4,500 years before Christ. 

In Egvpt the architectural and sculptured records 
were mainly religious, though there are also many records 
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of agriculture and domesticity. The pyramids are not in 
any sense war memorials, being distinctly tombs. 

Rameses the Great is said to have put up armoured 
fizures holding spears at Ephesus and Smyrna with in- 
scriptions across the breast: ‘‘ I conquered this country 
by the strength of my arms.”’ 

War, however, produced little art in Egypt. 

Our records of the effect of war upon Greek Art is 
very incomplete. 

The Olympian Games and strenuous exercises of the 
body were, so to speak, a continuous preparation for 
war. 

The Parthenon itself is a memorial of victory 438 B.c. 

On the outside were carvings depicting victory of 
Greeks over Eastern Amazons, victory of gods over 
earth-born giants, centaurs, and lapithe. 

Within the colonnade the great relief of the Pana- 
thenaic procession, representing the sacrifices to the pro- 
tectress of the city. This perhaps the highest effort of 
art, the outcome of the fighting instinct. 

Nereid monument at Xanthus is perhaps more directly 
a war memorial. 

Many temples were decorated with war-like reliefs. 
À combat of Greeks and Amazons was represented on the 
Temple of Apollo Epicurios in Arcadia, built by architect 
of Parthenon. 

The “ Victory of Samothrace " was set up to cele- 
brate a naval victory 306 B.c., and is perhaps the most 
sublime war memorial ever erected. 

Ruskin is wrong in saying the Arts were extinguished 
in the hands of the Romans. 

The triumphal arches erected by the Roman Emperors 
to commemorate victory in Rome and in the conquered 
provinces are perhaps the finest architectural war memo- 
rials ever erected. 'There were no fewer than forty in 
Rome. 

In the midst of wars, with the thunder of artillery 
round the walls of Florence, Michael Angelo was carving 
in secret the great memorial to the enemy, the Medie! 
Tombs. 

It is said that in the midst of wars the art of a country 
grows lighter and more joyous. That the human mind 
cannot sustain an immeasurable load of tragic sorrow, 
and that it searches for solace in lighter themes. Be this 
as it may, these tombs are grand and solemn enough 
in all conscience. 

Now I do not know whether it has occurred to you 
that the final record of a race is its art. When all else 
has perished, its science gone, its philosophy gone, we see 
a ghost of what was by the remains of its architecture, 
of its memorials, and of its relieved and incised panels. 
Its woven pictures, such as tapestries, too, will sometimes 
survive. 

This present period will probably be one of the least 
known to future historians. It may well be that it may 
be almost wiped out of the history of the centuries. Our 
architecture is hardly of a lasting order. It is undermined 
and constructed of such material that its resisting quali- 
ties can hardly be estimated. Our stone and bronze 
memorials are few, and it is not the custom to describe 
the events of our time in stone and bronze. Practically 
the whole of our printed records will perish with the 
ephemeral paper it is printed on. Our customs and our 
habits apparently will pass into oblivion. We shall have 
‘no Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Doomsday Book оп 
vellum. We shall have no Bayeaux tapestries from which 
we glean almost the whole of our history of the Norman 
Conquest. 

The Вауелих tapestry of the Conquerors consort 
may be placed at the head of the early existing illustra- 
tions of the heraldry of Great Britain. In the seventy 
panels is exhibited a complete display of the military 
ensigns, both Norman and Saxon, in use at the period of 
the Norman Conquest. . Seals, carvings in ivory, monu- 
mental memorials, stained glass complete the record. _ 

Heraldry an art springing from the desire to dis- 
tinguish individuals in war against other human beings 
and against animals. 


_ In all ancient Oriental races distinguishing symbo- 
lism has existed from the earliest times. Witness the 
caste mark. It is found amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, and the Jews. Æsehylus, 600 years в.с., 
describes the heraldie blazonry of the chieftains who 
united their forces for the siege of Thebes. The eagle 
of the Romans and the dragon of the Chinese are ex- 
amples of the heraldic art that carried the nations to 
victory or defeat. 

The Crusade alliance caused a great advance in this 
heraldry art. The improved defensive armour and 
discipline and organisation demand more definite insignia. 
Crests were introduced and placed on helmets, and more 
elaborate devices on banners and on coats and shields. 
Thus we have a great Art distinctly growing out of war. 

The Crusades gave us many memorials in the way of 
tombs to single leaders, but was singularly sterile in 
more comprehensive war memorial art. 

Gradually approaching more modern times, we come 
to the great school of French War Art in Architecture 
and Sculpture. Napoleon’s victories gave rise to a great 
outburst of Art in Paris and in France generally. 

And now I will close my very sketchy survey of the . 
influence of war upon Art by a word upon what is likely 
to happen in the future. If this century is to have a 
real record of the war through its memorials that shall 
be worthy of the nation, I imagine there is but one 
way. Never before, I am bold enough to say, has there 
existed such a mass of craftsmen anxiously waiting to 
give expression to those feelings of patriotism, sorrow, 
and hero-worship, that when crystallised will produce its 
record in stone, marble, and bronze. | 

The one thing needful to success is trust in the 
artist, whether he be sculptor, architect, or decorative 
painter. Those wlio have given their lives to the con- 
sideration of the subject are the only guides worth 
considering, and if you attempt to fetter them through 
timidity or by that so-called expert guidance that is with- 
out real knowledge and is founded on empty words then 
we shall fail. с 

A memorial must be a love gift spiritually ungrudged 
both by its promoters and by its artist if it 1s to be 
valued by sueceeding generations. A utilitarian value 
detracts from its spiritual quality. А triumphal arch 
should be boldly nothing but an emblem of triumph. A 
war memorial should express simply the nobility of the 
individual or the common sacrifice in terms of Art. A 
thing of utility called & war memorial is but begging the 
question—beyond its usefulness it has no value in the 
history of the nation. Perhaps I have told you before 
that to commemorate Prince Albert & certain town in 
England proposed an elaborate scheme for a drainage 
scheme to be called the Prince Albert Memorial Sewer. 
I need hardly say that we shall not on these lines suc- 
cessfully compete with’ the nations of the past. 

We are fighting the greatest war the world has ever 
seen at untold sacrifice. Let us sacrifice a little more. 
and in our gratitude make sure that its commemoration 
shall stand for evermore a worthy tribute to our heroes. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY. 
Tur fourth annual general meeting of the above Society 
was held at the hall of the Royal Society of Arts on 
Thursday, March 9. In the absence through indisposi- 
tion of Lord Plymouth. the President, the chair was taken 
by Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. | 
The report of the work done during the year is neces- 
sarilv somewhat briefer than usual, for the efforts of the 
Societv have been mainly concentrated upon the work 
being done on the development plan of Greater London. 
This has proved to be a monumental piece of work, in 
which (when it is completed and published) the members 
will take a personal pride. 
- The ordinarv activities of the Society were naturally 
greatly curtailed at the outbreak of war; in consequence 
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a meeting was called, when it was decided to utilise the 
period of enforced leisure, by producing a Development 
Plan of Greater London, prepared with a view to the 
future, showing the main arterial roads proposed and 
now under discussion, and various other improvements 
which will become necessary, if the growth of Greater 
London is to be in any way controlled. Such a compre- 
hensive plan has never yet been prepared, and it was 
felt, if this could be done, the Society would have some- 
thing to show at the conclusion of *he war, together with 
the fact that during this trving time employment would 
have been found for a certain number of architects who 
sorelv needed it. 

The idea was at once enthusiastically taken up. A 
special fund was started, which soon reached £500, an4 
has since been raised to £900, thanks to the help of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, the National 
Relief Fund, the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and 
donations received from members of the Society, includ- 
ing the President, Lord Plymouth. А band of specially 
qualified directors was quickly formed, with Mr. A. E. 
` Richardson as Honorary Acting Secretarv. The Plan 
Committee has met continuously, and great progress has 
been made with the work. 

When finished. the plan will contain imaginative pro- 
posals. founded on ascertained facts, laid down for the 
first time in complete form: the arterial roads recom- 
mended by the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, with suggested modifications; also an endeavour 
to co-ordinate the numerous Town Planning schemes 
round London, together with an attempt, by means of a 
Parkway system, to link up as far as possible the 2.000 
Open Spaces in Greater London. 

Thus for the first time the future requirements of 
Greater London will have been studied as a whole and 
shown in a complete and comprehensive manner. The 
cost will be about £1,000, apart from the cost of repro- 
duction. This large sum is being provided independent 
of the Society’s Funds, and spent entirely in giving 
employment to the draugntsmen engaged on the plan. 
the directors and others interested giving their time and 
services without charge, and the Society lending their 
premises free of all expense. 

To give some idea of the extent of the work which 
is being attempted it may be stated that when completed 
the plan will be about 20 feet square, the ground treated 
covering an area of approximatelv 700 square miles. 
The plan can be seen in course of preparation by mem- 
bers and friends at апу time at the Societv's offices (27 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.), and at the con- 
clusion of the war it will be publicly exhibited as the 
Society's contribution to the Development of London. 

There are now seven architects steadily at work under 
the direction of gentlemen who have given up much of 
their time for this purpose. The Committee in charge 
is now constituted as follows: Sir Aston Webb, 
К.С.У.О., C.B.. R.A.. Chairman; Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas; Mr. Raymond Unwin; Professor Adshead, 
N.W. Section; Mr. Arthur Crow, N.E. Section; Mr. 
W. R. Davidge and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, S.E. Sec- 
tion; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, S. W, Section; Mr. H. J. 
Leaning and Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, N. Section ; 
Mr. David Barclay Niven, S. Section (Mr. Niven is also 
superintending the S. W. Section while Mr. Lanchester is 
in India); Mr. Lawrence Chubb and Mr. Basil Holmes, 
Open Spaces; Mr. Robert Atkinson; Mr. Guy Dawber. 

When Mr. Lovell (now Captain Lovell) temporarily 
resigned from the Secretarvship, Mr. George Drysdale 
became Honorary Acting Secretary for the work on the 
plan, but, owing to contipued ill-health, he was obliged 
to leave London in the early summer. Since then, Mr. 
A. E. Richardson has had entire control, and the Society 
is much indebted to him for the energy and skill he is 


expending in co-ordinating the immense amount of valu- 


able information to be shown on the plan. 

The Society are working in cordial co-operation with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. They have 
also been accorded the full sympathy and assistance of 


the Borough Councils, and particularly the co-operation 
of Colonel В. С. Hellard, C.B., of the London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade. ' 

A Bill brought before Parliament in February 1916, is 
seeking powers to strengthen Charing Cross Bridge, as 
it is not ccnsidered safe in its present condition to carry 
inore than. two trains at a time. The artistic result, so 
far as can be gathered from the published particulars, 
would be nothing less than deplorable ; and, as the scheme 
provides for no road bridge. and there seems no possi- 
bility of completing the work for the duration of the war, 
the Society intends to use every means within their power 
to oppose it. The cost of the scheme is estimated at 
£150,000. A special sub-committee of the London 
Society has been appointed to deal with this matter. 

After thoroughly investigating their subject and 
getting into touch with one or two leading publishers, 
the Borough Books Committee recommended that the 
scheme be suspended for the duration of the war. In 
their report to the Executive, dated May 26, 1915, they 
stated: ''It has not been found possible to arrange for 
the preparation of the literary matter during the war, as 
was proposed, without first coming to terms with the 
publishers, and this we must hope to do in happier times, 
as our discussions and inquiries. have confirmed the 
opinion that an authoritative work on the London 
Boroughs, conceived and carried out in а manner worthy 
of the London Society, should be of real value and should 
find a good market when peace returns." 

It is hoped, now that the davs are lengthening, to 
arrange for the reading cf some papers connected with 
the objects of the London Society. Sir Laurence Gomme 
had agreed to read a paper on *' Open Spaces in London,” 
and he was engaged on this unti] very shortly before his 
death. Further negotiations are in progress, and it 1s 
hoped that papers will be read during the spring and 
summer by Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. W. R. Davidge, and 
Mr. Lawrence Chubb. | 

Three issues of the Journal have been published 
during the past year, in which further details of the 
work of the Society can be noted. On the departure of 
Mr. Lovell (who was joint editor with Mr. H. J. Lean- 
ing) to join the Army, the editorship of the Journal has 
now fallen entirely upon the shoulders of Mr. Leaning. 

Members have been faithful to the Society during 4 
time when pressing appeals have been made from all 
quarters. "That new members could be obtained during 
the war was hardly likelv. The Council will greatly 
appreciate any efforts to obtain more new menibers and 
more financial assistance to carry out the objects and aims 
of the London Society. 


Sir Aston Webb, the chairman, in proposing the 
adoption of the report, congratulated the members on the 
fact that there was a small balance of £30 on the right 
side. The Society was just managing to pay its way; 
they hoped to continue.so to do. "They had lost their 
secretary, Captain Lovell, who is now serving his country 
in the North of England; they did not wish to lose him, 
but they agreed with him that he ought to go. Тһе 
Society had lost during the year such members as Sir 
Laurence Gomme, Lord Alverstone, Mr. H. L. Florence, 
Mr. C. E. Mallows, and Mz. Van Straaten. There were 
& certain number of new members, amongst whom was 
Sir С. E. Welbv, the Mayor of Westminster—the more 
mayors there were on the Society's membership the 
better thev were pleased. It was proposed to hold a 
few meetings this vear, whereas last year there were 
practically none. The principal work of the Society 
had been in connection with the development plan of 
London; it was progressing nicely and they had received 
£900 out of the £1,000 asked for. Not only would the 
Society have a very fine plan when it was finished, but 
they had the satisfaction of employing a certain nuinber 
of professional men during these hard times. It would 
be probably necessary to issue a handbook with the plan. 
Charing Cross Bridge was a subject which cropped up 
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pretty often. At the moment it was entering on an acute 
stage. Some two weeks ago Mr. Ernest Newton (the 
President of the Roval Institute of British Architects) 
and himself had written a letter to the “ Times ’’ point- 
ing out that the South-Eastern Railway Company had 
presented a Bill empowering the company to spend a 
large sum of money on strengthening one half of the 
present bridge, and that °“ this work, when completed, 
will add nothing to the much-needed accommodation for 
road traffic over the river at this point, but would prolong 
indefinitely the existence of the present unsightly bridge 
which the chairman of the company admits ‘is not an 
ornament to the river.’ '’ Charing Cross Bridge, which 
ought rather to be removed, was evidently constructed 
at two different times: the first half was built somewhat 
lightly, the second more strongly. The weight of trains 
had increased so much that the half of the bridge on the 
Waterloo side needed strengthening. At present only 
two trains at a time could run over the bridge, and these 
must not be on adjoining lines. The company wanted 
four at a time and had hit on the ingemous expedient 
of strengthening that part of the bridge with iron arches. 
If this plan were adopted the bridge on the Waterloo side 
would be supported by arches and on the Westminster 
side by girders. He could hardly think that such a 
proposal could be seriously meant. Fortunately, the Bill 
had to go before the House of Lords, where Lord 
Plymouth had put down for consideration an instruction 
to the Select Committee. In the absence of Lord 
Plymouth through indisposition, Earl Beauchamp in the 
House of Lords moved an instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee considering the Bill to take into consideration the 
traffic requirements at this point and to hear evidence 
from that Society, the R.I.B.A., and other bodies. Тһе 
representative of the railway company expressed himself 
as willing to receive suggestions. If the instruction is 
passed the Society ought to feel satisfied with what they 
had done up to the moment. "The Society had carried 
on its general work quietly and unobtrusively, believing 
that very often a suggestion was a seed which grew into 
an important result. There was only one London, and 
it was the duty of the Society and of all to make it as 
beautiful and as wholesome as possible. 

Sir John Young seconded the adoption of the report, 
which was agreed to unanimously. 

The vacancies on the Committee caused by the death 
of Sir Laurence Gomme and the resignation of Mr. J. 
Boyton, M.P., were filled by the election of Mr. W. E. V. 
Vernon Crompton and Mr. P. E. Pilditch. 

Mr. Carmichael Thomas proposed a vote of thanks 
tə the chairman. Sir Aston Webb. in replying, paid a 
warm tribute to the energy of the directors and of the 
draughtsmen engaged on the development of London plan. 


ART IN LONDON. 


AT THE DoWDESWELL GALLERIES. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, in '' The Tatler,’’ wrote concern- 
ing Lady Elizabeth Hastings: '' Though her mien carries 
much more invitation than command, to behold her is 
an immediate check to loose behaviour; to love her is a 
liberal education." How applicable are these sentiments 
to Art! She invites us to worship at her shrine, she 
desires to obtain no unwilling slaves to bow at command. 
And when we bend our gaze upon her gracious form, 
gross materialism shrinks away and only purified passion 
remains in her presence. Truly ''to love her is a liberal 
education. '' 

But it is Art who is our mistress; not those who 
wear a mask апа (semi-disguised) assert boldly, 
°“ Behold the New Art! ’’ “4 We are some recent develop- 
ments of Modern Art!” (Why, the very terms '' New 
Art,” '* Modern Art,” are a reproach and are self-con- 
demnatory.) Art is not new, and is as far from being 
modern as Nature itself. Can we picture to ourselves a 
new or modern Nature? A travesty of such—yes! And 
similarly there may be a travesty of Art. 


We prefer not to dwell at length upon the works 
of the disciples (call them apostles, and it please vou) 
of developed Art. Truth to tell, our mistress, old as she 
is, Is ever voung in the sense that we may discover fresh 
beauties, whilst the older-known ones never pall, never 
lose their freshness. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswells know how to 
gauge the public, both those who spell Art with a big 
“АС” and those to whom it never occurs to spell the 
word at all. At the recent private view we heard some— 
young enough to enjoy the sound of their own voices, 
old enough to know better—who, by their inept erti- 
cisins, raised in u$ а desire (carefully suppressed) to 
mount the rostrum then and there and to discourse to 
them upon the elementary principles of Art. 

But let it pass! The idiosvnerasies of some may 
be condoned in view of the sanity of others. Let us be 
reasonably thankful to find in the exhibition good work 
bv Burne-Jones, Turner, Albert Moore, Alfred Stevens. 
Sargent, G. L. Brockhurst, and some few besides ; their 
werk is the ointment, whosesoever may be the Пу. Mr. 
Sargent's '''The Moraine ’’ is а truly remarkable pro- 
duction, demanding and receiving the boldness of execu- | 
tion characteristic of this artist. Lucien Pissarro, too, 
has some passablv good work amidst some that dis- 
pleases. Miss Clare Attwood's dessert piece (No. 10) 
merits verv high praise for its good feeling and realistic 
texture. Mr. Henry Tonks’ studies are noteworthy. 
Mr. Sickert's sketches are effectively produced and 
exhibit the quality of simpatica. We are particularly 
pleased to draw attention to Mr. Augustus John’s study 
of ' A Peasant Woman." Mr. Wilenski shows good 
technique. But we purpose closing with a notice of the 
works bv Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, who a short while 
since made the last great sacrifice in France. His animal- 
life sketches show more than promise—they show 
performance. 


THE L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING. 

We have frequently urged that, even in war time, educa- 
tion should go on, and not even technical schools should 
be discontinued while there are students to be found 
who for various good reasons are unable to help actively 
in the war. Therefore we recently paid a visit to the 
L.C.C. School of Building in Ferndale Road, Brixton, 
and there we were shown what is being done to train 
youth in the way it should go, technically and decora- 
tivelv. 

Of course, for the old system of apprenticeship any 
rational being has affectionate regard; the intimate asso- 
ciation between master and acolyte, between theory and 
practice, which held good in bygone days we regard as 
invaluable. But from reasons which need not now be 
discussed the days of the old-time apprenticeship are gone, 
and indisputably the system in vogue at the Brixton 
School cannot fail to produce good work and good work- 
men. Initiative on the part of the students is encouraged, 
not suppressed, and, after a two years' course of study 
of historical example, the third-year lad devotes his 
energies to building up new combinations of old ideas. 
Though we were courteously conducted by Mr. 
Richards (the principal) over the whole extent of the 
building, yet the intention of our visit was particularly 
to view fhe painting and decorating section of the school, 
an invitation to inspect this having been sent to the 
London Association of Master Decorators. Here we saw 
the practical method of instructing students in weakening 
down pigments with white, in order to work up co- 
ordinated tihts from the mixture. Here, too, we saw the 
study in plain tinting, in graining and in stencilling; and 
here also we saw the pencil and crayon designs prepared 
by students, with a view to subsequent pigmental treat- 
ment. 

In the course of our inspection we listened to some 
brief remarks upon the co-partnership of Art and Science; 
we were prepared to say—aloud, if necessary—that 
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Science can never take the place of artistic taste; but 
our intervention was unnecessary, as Mr. Shepherd (who 
collaborates with the Art instructor, Mr. Jackson) anti- 
cipated such criticism by his own assent to its verity. 
Again, Mr. Jackson showed us a scale of colour discs, 
which he had arranged in such fashion that any two 
diametrically opposed tints would in intimate '' light "' 
combination produce the same tone and tint of neutral 
grey. Prepared as we were to demur at this, criticism 
was disarmed when theory was triumphantly vindicated 
by means of a practical little machine, which demon- 
strated the correctness of Mr. Jackson's views. This ік 
true only of ‘‘light,’’ not of pigmental colour. Other 
interesting instructional tit-bits were laid before us bv 
Messrs. Jackson and Shepherd, to whom a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded for the demonstration. 

Much else that was attractive was shown to the party 
and the cordial expression of thanks voted to Mr. Richards 
and his assistant, Mr. Sage, was as spontaneous as it 
was well merited. 


ARCHITECT'S RESPONSIBILITY IN RESPECT 
OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

In the King’s Bench Division on Monday, March 6, before 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt, sitting without а Jury, an action 
was brought by Mr. Arthur Edward Northcote, an archi- 
tect, against Minister & Co., Ltd.. fashion-plate printers, 
46 Great Marlborough Street, Westminster, to recover 
£347 lls., balance of account for fees for professional 
work done for the defendants. 

The defendants set up a variety of defences to the 
claim, but the chief points raised were that the plani 
warranted by his plans that the building that was to be 
erected at до and СА Poland Street, Westminster, wouid 
not infringe rights of light and air vested in neighbouring 
owners. and thai this warrantv was not carried out, and 
the defendants put forward a ccunterclaim. against Mr. 
Northcote and against Mr. Saniuel Nixon, of Cavendish. 
Square, who had acted из surveyor for them, for 
damages, one of the items of damage claimed being £225, 
that jt was said had been тэза in settlement of certain 
claims. 

Mr. Gibbons, K.C., Mr. Brandon, and Mr. Head 
were counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. Holman Gregory, 
K.C., and Mr. A. Neilson were for the defendants 
(Minister & Co.), and Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C., and Mr. 
Woodgate represented Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Gibbons, K.C., said that the plaintiff brought his 
action to recover remuneration due to him for work as an 
architect for the defendants, who were erecting buildings 
at Poland Street. The architect had the assistance of 
Mr. Nixon, who had been made a defendant to the 
counterclaim of Minister & Co. The plaintiff sued for 
£347 115. for work done between March 1913 and 
December 1914. this being a balance of account. The 
defendants said they employed the plaintiff to prepare 
plans for the erection of premises at 55 and 56 Poland 
Street (for the acquisition of which they were negotiat- 
ing) аё the request of Mr. Nixon. the survevor who was 
acting for them, and it was warranted that the buildings 
to be erected should contain the floor-space shown in the 
plans, and should not infringe rights of air and light 
possessed by neighbouring owners, and the questions that 
arose in the case were questions of light and air. The 
defendants said that on the faith of the plans and the 
warranty pleaded they entered into certain indentures of 
lease dated July 1913 and July 1914, and placed а соп- 
tract for the erection of the buildings. 

Mr. Holman Gregory at this stage interposed to sav 
that his clients’ counterclaim included £225 that they 
had had to pay to builders in consequence of certain 
arrangements having been made with adjoining owners. 

Continuing, Mr. Gibbons, K.C., said that the sub- 
stance of the defendants’ complaint was that Nos. 55 and 
56 interfered with the air and light rights of the Roman 
Catholic school in the rcar, and that No. 55, witli which 
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‚ №. 57 could be similarly done at Мо. 56. 


thev had nothing to do, interfered in some way with the 
rights of owners of No. 54. Мг. Gibbons proceeded to 
call his Lordship's attention to certain of the letters in 
the case, and it was mentioned that tlie building of No. 56 
was delayed because of a difficulty about a party-wall 
between 55 and 56. When the erection of No. 56 was 
begun, Mr. Curtis, the surveyor to the Roman Catholic 
schools, wrote to suggest that the proposed building of 
No. 06 equally affected the ancient windows of the school 
as did the rebuilding of No. 55. The plaintiff replied 
that he did not consider that the rebuilding of No. 56 
would affect the windows, and that the surveyor of the 
Sutton Estate agreed with this view. Eventually the 
position was taken up that the new building of No. 56 
would not more affect the school windows than did the old 
building, and it was intimated that the project as to 
Хо. 95, in consequence of the War, was not being then 
proceeded with. "Then a writ was issued on behalf of 
Archbishop Bourne as a Trustee of the school property 
against the defendants, Minister & Co., claiming 
an injunction to restrain the erection of any building on 
the site of No. 56. The matter was taken up by 
Mr. Guilford Lewis on behalf of the defendants, and (Mr. 
Gibbons asserted) another architect, a Mr. Hubbard. was 
called in, and he expressed the view that the proposed 
building would involve certain interferences with the 
rights of neighbouring owners. There was no sugges- 
tion at this stage that there was anything in the nature 
of a guarantee or warranty by the plaintiff such as was 
now apparently relied upon by the defendants. 

Мг. Gibbons incidentally observed that the legal 
authorities had laid it down that an infringement of light 
was not actionable unless it amounted to a nuisance. 

Counsel added that in a letter to Mr. Lewis dated 
October 10, Mr. Northcote pointed out that in regard to 
No. 56 it was felt that what had been done at No. 57 
could be repeated at No. 56. and that no damage could 
accrue to the schools in the rear of No. 55. With regard 
to the rebuilding of No. 55 (the letter added) the case 
was different. * I was all along prepared for opposition 
from the schools and the owner of No. 54. А stipula- 
tion that the plans might have to be modified on account 
of the adjoining owners was inserted in the contract with 
the iessors."' 

Counsel said it was fully understood as to No. 55 that 
there would be claims for rights of lights, and the 
claims that were put in for the schools were, in fact. 
fully anticipated, and he could not understand how anv 
alleged liability could attach to the plaintiff. 


Dealing with the further correspondence between 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Northcote, Mr. Gibbons said that 


Mr. Lewis took up the attitude that Mr. Northcote and 
Mr. Nixon ''were responsible for the plans and any 
consequences that might arise from the building opera- 
tions.” ) 

Mr. Samuel Nixon deposed that he was a survevor 
of over twenty-six years’ practice, and he had been pre- 
viously employed bv the defendants before this work. 
Пе was asked by а Mr. Kann to see him, and eventually 
he got into communication with Finbers, the agents of 
the site, and viewed the site on several occasions. Mr. 
Kann told witness he wanted built on No. 56 a house 
similar to No. 57; he wanted open floors throughout, 
and as much daylight as possible. Various particulars 
were discussed, and witness pointed out that he could 
not undertake that what was done without objection at 
The building 
was eventually finished off at the same height as No. 57. 
Witness later made various inspections and inquiries, 
and pointed out that it was impossible to sav that there 
would be no claims in respect of lights. and it was nro: 
bable that these matters could be settled. Mr. Kann 
made the remark, “* I suppose we must chance it.’’ The 
defendants consented to Mr. Northcote becoming the 
architect. At an interview at which witness, Mr. Kann. 
and Mr. Northcote were present, Mr, Kann said that 
questions of lights might arise, but it would be time to 
deal with them when thev did arise. The plaintiff re- 
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ferred to property in front and the back. and pointed 
to the probability of these matters arising, and Mr. Kann 
said. '* Yes, Mr. Nixon has told me that.’’ Mr. North- 
cote was instructed to prepare plans for No. 56 similar 
to No. 57, but questions arose about a party-wall 
between 56 and 57, and delay resulted. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt: What with lights and party- 
walls I wonder they ever got it built. 

Mr. Gregory : Well, it took two-and-a-half years. 

Mr. Nixon went on to say that as to No. 55 he had 
no doubts that the building could not be carried out 
without interfering with the lights of the Catholic schools 
and of No. 54, and Mr. Kann was fully aware of this. 
The difficulties were continually discussed. 

Mr. Northcote, the plaintiff, said that he was an 
architect and surveyor and had been in practice for 
twenty years. He saw Mr. Kann first on March 20, 
1913, and on that day visited the site and was able to 
see certain of the surrounding buildings only. Mr. 
kann told witness that the question of putting up new 
premises on the site of No. 56 had been discussed, and 
he gave a description of the sort of building that he 
required. No. 57 was to be taken generally as the model. 
Nothing was specifically said about the Roman Catholic 
schools. | 

He never guaranteed there would be no question of 
nights of light or anything of that sort, 

Continuing his evidence on Tuesday, March 7, Mr. 
Northcote said that he was assured that his plans as to 
No. 55 would be approved subject to questions of light 
and air, and his letter of October 10 to Mr. Lewis pointed 
this out. He told the defendants that the plans were 
subject to the rights of adjoining owners, and he never 
said anything about slight. modifications being necessary. 

In cross-examination Mr. Gregory suggested to the 
witness that as to No. 55 and the Roman Catholic schools 
the building was erected at a 65-angle, and he wished 
to know if Mr. Northcote regarded this as a slight inter- 
ference with the light. 

Witness replied in the affirmative, and said he thought 
the angle generally in both cases was 631. 

Models of the buildings were produced in court and 
discussed in detail during the cross-examination. 

Mr. Banister Е. Fletcher, F.R.[.B.A., gave evidence 
in support of the plaintiff's claim. He said No. 56 would 
affect the light of the schools, but not materially. 

On Wednesday, March 8, the case was further con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., briefly opened the case 
for Minister & Co., and suggested that Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Northcote were virtually partners employed by 
Minister & Co. If either did that which was wrong both 
were responsible. As to alleged negligence his case was 
that Minister & Co. were justified in the steps they took 
because Mr. Northcote was negligent with regard to 
plans, both as to No. 55 and 56. Mr. L. Kann, on 
behalf of Minister & Co., told Mr. Northcote distinctly 


that whatever happened litigation and trouble about the : 


lights must be avoided, and not a stone must be put on 
the buildings that would in the least interfere with the 
neighbours’ rights of light. It was on that undertaking 
that Mr. Northcote went on with his work. | 

Mr. Kann, of Minister & Со.. gave evidence to the 
_ effect. that he relied on Mr. Northcote and Mr. Nixon 
that there would be no claims that could not be settled. 
The instructions were for all possibilitv of questions of 
light arising to be excluded. Mr. Guilford Lewis, solici- 
tor to the defendants, also gave evidence on similar lines, 
and other witnesses called included Mr. T. B. H. Scott, 
chief assistant to the architect of the Roman Catholic 
schools, and Mr. Stone, the survevor for No. 54. 

On Thursday, the 9th, further evidence was called 
for the case for Minister & Co. Mr. Neilson read the 
affidavit of Mr. George Hubbard, who said he was a 
Fellow of the Institute of British Architects, and lately 
Vice-President of the Institute. Не had had consider- 
able experience as to light and air, and he was called in 
for consultation over these matters by Mr. Lewis. He 
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was consulted about No, 56 Poland Street, then in course 
of erection, and he formed the opinion that if erected 
according to the plans there would be interference with 
the rights of light of the Roman Catholic schools, and 
Minister & Co. would not be able to successfully defend 
an action against them for such an interference. Unless 
modified, he thought the plans were such as would result 
in the creation of a nuisance in the legal sense of the 
lerin. | 

Mr. William Charles Symes, Licentiate of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, gave similar evidence аз to 
the alleged interference with light that was involved by 
these plans. 

Mr. D. Watney, Е.В.Г.В.А., deposed that the 
alterations made by Mr. Hubbard in the plans were 
necessary. 

Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., was also called, 
and he gave similar evidence. In reply to Mr. Gregory, 
witness said he had never heard of any practice among 
architects to claim some extravagant right to build with 
the intention of settling with the persons who claimed. 

This closed the case for Minister & Co. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt said he felt a difficulty about the 
case us against Mr. Nixon and the evidence of his 
employment. 

Mr. Gregory on this point addressed his Lordship, 
and said he submitted that both Mr. Northcote and Mr. 
Nixon were jointly responsible for a broad mistake by 
not taking proper observations and not properly working 
out the angles. 

Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C., submitted there was no, 
case against. Mr. Nixon to saddle him with liability. 

Mr. Gregory addressed the Court in reply, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Walker, on behalf of Мг. Nixon, called 
Mr. Antoine W. Roques, Lic. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Frank 
Elgood, F.R.I.B.A., who took the view that the light of 
the schools would not have been materially affected by 
No. 56. 

Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, F.R.I.B.A., said he had 
had fortv-two vears' experience in London, and he had 
inspected these buildings. He thought Mr. Northcote's 
plans for No. 56 would not interfere with the schools. 

This completed the evidence in the case. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt, in delivering judgment, dealt 
firstly with the case of No. 56, and said that, allowing 
for the fact that the light was a lateral one, he thought 
the Roman Catholic schools would have obtained an in- 
junction for an infringement of their light. 16 was said 
that a new window might have been put in to get over 
the diffieultv, but it was extremely difficult when a man's 
light had been infringed to go to him and say, “ Have 
a different window.’ Strictly speaking. one could not 
call on a man to alter his building to diminish the injury 
one had caused to him, and one could not call upon 
schools who had difficult people to deal with—officials 
whose minds could not be fathomed—to act in that sort 
of way. 

Therefore he came to the conclusion that the school 
licht. was infringed. and it was reasonably probable that 
an injunction would have been granted if the matter 
had not been settled. He did not think a professional 
man was bound to be infallible, far from it, but he must 
be careful and diligent. The case for Mr. Northcote 
was. he was authorised to chance the matter of the lights, 
hut his Lordship thought Mr. Northcote misjudged the 
situation and did not really apply himself to the angles 
of light. He said in his letter, it was felt what was done 
at No. 57 could he repeated at No. 56, and the fact was 
he ‘‘ chanced ” it, the matter was not really gone into, 
and the possible claim of the schools was not taken into 
consideration. "This raised the point whether under the 
terms of his emplovment he was authorised to act in that 
wav. It was not a verv likely thing for a client to say 
to his architect “I will chance it’’ in the sense that 
plans were to he drawn regardless of other people's 
rights. but it was likelv that a client might point out the 
difficulties to the architect, but tell him to go on, espe- 
cially at an early stage, but without limiting the archi- 
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tect's obligation to take care. He (the Judge) could not 
take the view here that the architect's duties were limited 
by any conversation in which he was told that these 
matters would be dealt with as they arose, and he was of 
opinion that the claim of Minister & Co. against Mr. 
Northcote in respect of No. 56 was made out. As re- 
garded No. 55 the position was rather different, as every- 
body saw that there was a danger and difficulty about it, 
and Various discussions arose from time to time, and he 
was satisfied when the instructions were given to Mr. 
Northcote it was fully understood that openings were left 
for modification. What was intended and what was 
understood was that some little changes might have to 
be made to meet the punctilious or small claims on the 
part of the schools and possibly others, but it was not 
intended that the plans were to be so provisional that it 
might be necessary to make alterations which really 
amounted to almost rebuilding and making the place 
entirely different. Now, were these plans as reasonably 
near the mark as that? Не thought they were not, and 
he had come to the conclusion that Minister & Co. also 
made good their case with regard to No. 55, and he 
thought they were justified in dismissing Mr. Northcote 
in the way they did. 

Subsequently his Lordship went on to deal with the 
posifion of Mr. Nixon, and said he was satisfied that 
Minister & Co. could not sustain their case against Mr. 
Nixon on the grounds that, as they alleged, he was a 
partner in fact with Mr. Northcote. Therefore so far 
as the case against Mr. Nixon was concerned he gave 
judgment for Mr. Nixon with costs. 

As between Mr. Northcote and Minister & Co., the 
accounts would have to be gone into to see what was due 
to each party. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., suggested that Mr. 
Nixon was not entitled to his costs. as but for him 
Minister & Co. would not have engaged Mr. Northcote, 
who was a stranger to them, but his Lordship would 
not interfere with his previous decision. 

The accounts were then closely gone into, and it was 
announced that the sum for which Mr. Northcote was 
entitled to judgment for fees was £256 18s. ld. (less 
£96 paid). and Minister & Co. were entitled to 
£375 6s. 2d. on their counterclaim. Judgment was 
entered for the plaintiff for the sum mentioned and 
costs, except with reference to the issue of negligence. 
as to which Minister & Co. would have the costs; and 
judgment was entered for Minister & Co. on the counter- 
claim for the sum stated, with costs, and at the request 
of Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
declared that the issue at the trial had centred upon 
that of negligence. 

Mr. Gibbons, K.C., said that the whole question of 
the duties of an architect was involved here, and as in 
regard to No. 56 it was a verv fine point, he asked for 
a stay, as it might be desired to take the opinion of 
another Court. 

This application was granted on terms. 


Tae Royal Academy has fixed Friday, March 24, as the 
date for receiving architectural drawings, water-colours, &c. 
Oil paintings must be sent in on March 25 or 27, and 
sculpture on March 28. 

A course of three illustrated lectures on the Rude Stone 
Monuments of Ireland will be delivered at Alexandra Col- 
lege, Dublin, by Mr. R. A, Stewart Macalister, Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archeology, University College, 
Dublin. on Friday, March 24, Wednesday, March 29, and 
Friday, March 31, at 8.15 o'clock. Lecture I. is entitled 
“Тһе Dolmens,” and will deal with the distribution, date, 
and purpose of these monuments, and with the ideas of the 
Stone Age regarding death and burial. The subject of 
Lecture II. is “Тһе Standing Stones," their various pur- 
poses, their consecration, under Christianity, and their 
inscriptions, including Ogham writings In Lecture III. 
Professor Macalister will describe “Тһе Stone Circles," 
labyrinths, and rock-scribings, ‘and will give some account 
of religious ideas in the Bronze Age. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. | 
Slip End.—The ‘ Rising Sun ” p.h.: alterations. 
DEVON. 
Cullom pton.—House, Colebrook Lane, for Mr. F. Forse. 
Two houses, Higher Street, for Mr. Plumpton. 
Plymouth. — Asylum: extension. Messrs. Thornely 
(F.R.I.B.A.) & Rooke, architects, 11 The Crescent. 
DURHAM. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Six houses, Mowbray Road, Norton. 
Mr. J. W. Bainbridge, builder, Norton Road. 
Essex. | 
& 


Braintree.—Foundry: extension, for Messrs. Lake 
Elliot. 
Manor Works: addition. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Stevenage.—The ‘“ Coach and Horses" p.h.: alterations. 


Messrs. W. Austin & Sons, contractors, Letchmore 
Green. я 
Kent. 
Faversham.—Building, Hogg Island Wharf, for Messrs. 
Rigden & Co. 


* The Laurels," London Road: addition. Messrs. 

Е. Power & Son, architects, 54 and 55 Park Road. 

Ramsgate.—Bungalow, Pyson's Road, for Mr. G. Griggs. 
Garage, Shaftesbury Street, for Mr. Bryant. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Freckleton.—House and farm buildings, Higher Road, for 
Mr. W. Rigby. 

Lancaster.—Asylum: extension. Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
A.R.I. B. A., architects, Castle Park. 

Leyland.—Works, Leyland Lane, for Mr. J. Davies. 

Liverpool.—Cinematograph На! and Cafe, Clayton 
Square and Houghton Street, for Mr. L. Best. 

Marton.—Two houses, St. Anne’s Road, for Mr. Popple- 

stone. 
Stables and piggeries, Preston Old Road, for Mr. A. 
Jackson. 

ҮР esham.—Boiler-house, Weeton Road, for Fylde Ingus- 
trial Co-operative Society. 

Wrea Green.—Stables and piggeries, Bryning Lane, for 
Mr. J. Kirkham. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. | 

кошкаш for Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Higham Ferrers.—-Factory, 
Messrs. Sudborough. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Alrewas.—Two houses, for Mr. Lucas. 

Chasetown.—Two houses, High Street, for Mr. West. 

` Streetly.—‘‘ Longfield,” New Lodge Wood: addition as 
an auxiliary hospital. 

SUSSEX. 

Hastings. — Flats, Caves Road. Mr. H. Ward, 

A.R.I.B.A., architect, 8 Bank Buildings. 
Flats, Milward Road. Мг. В. Hembrow, architect, 
65 Queen's Road. 

Horsham.— House, Brighton Road. Messrs. H. Lindfield 
& Son, builders, 42 Brighton Road. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

- Birmingham.—Factory, Landore Street. Messrs. Buck- 
land, Haywood & Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street. | 

WESTMORLAND. 

Windermere.—May Cottage: additions. Messrs. Pattin- 

son (Windermere), Ltd., builders, Elm Grove. 
Old Police Station, Lake Road: conversion into two 
houses, for Mr. J. Micholson. 
Oldfield Cable Works: additions. Messrs. Walker, 
Carter & Walker, architects, Central Buildings, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Amesbury.--Hotel. Mr. M. Harding, architect, 58 High 
Street, Salisbury. 

Wrington.—School. Mr. J. G. Powell, architect, County 
Hall, Trowbridge. 


Commercial Street, for 
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RESTRICTION ON SUPPLY OF PAPER. 
"Гв Journal has never been printed on anything but British-Made 


Paper. The restriction however of the import of wood pulp necessitates aur 
giving the following notices. 


To our Readers.—We ask the favour of your kindly assistance, either by 
placing a firm order with your newsagents or by making use of our postal service. 


ORDER FORMS. 


(EU e — ————Ó To THe PUBLISHER. 
Newsagent. Please supply by post weekly as published 
Tue ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, and 
Please supply weekly as published Tue receive in payment for the first months. 


(19s. for one year, ros. for six months, 5х. for 


Н AND CONTRACT REPORTER. | : 
ж one quarter in advance.) 


igned 42425 ө э he dd TOES EEE 992409502 04m2 95 9969. а а e а et osito tro э ona cod noe SETS ота cen cono HE eS o aa 7 Ле КК ОТЕК АТТА 
Address Ri D dL t he ate ate О СКИ te ite Address аза алы Аа аслан са ыта ыы сс Т ошо кер сы. 


Oe mew wren meee ие ЕОНИ НН -...Х....... .. ..ө....» Ó————————————————— € 


To our Advertisers (gents please note),.—]n future only two proofs can be 
submitted, if proof is required. No change of copy in Advertisement can be made 
unless copy and blocks are received by first post on Monday morning. No alteration 
of copy can be made after first post on Wednesday morning. No proofs will be sent 
unless asked for. 


ADMIRABLE SITES FOR 
WORKS, FACTORIES, &c. | —— 


HE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY passes from the Metropolis Northwards through the 
centre of índustrial England, throwing out íts branches Eastward and Westward to the Coast. 
Its lines run over the great Coalfield which extends into the Counties of Yorkshire, Nottingham- 

shire, Derbyshire and Lincolnshire, thus affording an easily accessible source of fuel supply. 


4 THIS COALFIELD IS THE LARGEST IN THE BRITISH ISLES, and was estimated 
by the Royal Commission of Coal Supplies (1905) to cover not only an area of approximately 4066 
square miles, but also to contain not less than forty-nine thousand million (49,000,000,000) tons of 
coal The Lancashire and North Wales Coalfields are also traversed by the Company’ s lines. 


q THE NEW EASTERN PORT OF IMMINGHAM should particularly attract traders, as 
its modern equipment and accessibility at any time of the day or night, irrespective of tides, are important 
time and labour saving factors. 


4 ADJOINING THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILROAD at various parts of the system are 
situated VALUABLE SITES FOR WORKS, where, by the introduction of siding accommodation, 

goods can pass right intoand directly out of the works, which GREATLY ASSISTS THE MANU- 
FACTURER to attain his desired position in the World’s Markets. 


9 For information please communicate with the G.C.R. Publicity Office, 216 ИТЕ Road, 
London, N.W 


Q Owners and Agents of LAND AND BUILDINGS FOR SALE OR TO BE LET near the 
Great Central Railway are requested to send particulars to the G.C. Estate Office, 12 Paton 
Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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ENGLAND—continued. 
‚ WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Dudley.—Offices and works. Mr. A. T. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., | 


architect, 31 Priory Street. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Huddersfield.—Artizans’ dwellings. 
borough engineer. 


Mr. A. P. Horsley, 


WALES. 


Aberdare.—Shops, &c. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clif- 
ton Street. 


Mold.—Hospital: extensions. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—Factory, North Esplanade West and Russell 
Road: alterations. Mr. G. B. Mitchell, architect, 
148 Union Street. 
House, Garthdee Road. Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, 
AA.R.I.B.A., architects, 375 Union Street; also 
Tow warehouse, Kingsland Place. 
House, East North Street: alterations. 
& J. В. McMillan, F.R.I.B.A., 
175 Crown Street. 
Office and store, Commercial Road. Mr. J. Cameron, 
architect. 
Dundee.—House, Brook Street: alterations, for Mr. R. 
Baxter. 
Offices, Meadow Street: additions and alterations, 
. for Messrs. Samson & Unna. 
Store, South Baffin Street, for Messrs. А. С. Kidd & 
Son, Ltd. 
Forfar.—Lilybank Farm: proposed alterations. 
T. R. Soutar, architect, 42 East High Street. 
Paisley.—R.C. School, Stow Street: extension. 


Messrs. D. 
architects, 


Mr. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 1,220.—January 26, 1915.—Construction of 
Floors and the like.—F. W. Edlin, 10 Stalmine Road. 
Walton, Liverpool.—This invention has reference to 
floors, landings, and like building structures composed of 
beams laid side by side, which beams are formed of 
blocks of cement, concrete, or the like, placed end to end 
and tied together by longitudinal rods. The present in- 
vention consists in constructing each of the blocks with 
a cavity in each side face, with an overhanging flange as 
the upper margin to the cavity and with a lower flange of 
greater width than the upper flange; and in securing a 
plurality of such blocks together for forming beams by 
means of rods which are arranged in the lower flanges 
and have their ends secured by means of nuts screwed 
thereon, or by cotters, or by pins or bolts passed through 
loops formed in the ends of the rods. Fig. 1 is an end 
view, and fig. 2 a side elevation of the flooring or landing. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are views showing blocks of slightly modi- 
fied form, and fig. 5 shows another modified construction 
of block and bond. The blocks of which each complete 
floor or like beam or member is comprised are marked 1, 
and the metal ties 2, 3 are the recesses in the sides of the 
blocks, which in the case shown in figs. 1 and 2 are 
formed by an upper overhanging flange 4 and a lower 
flange 5, the latter of which, in a flooring or landing, 
touch one another. The recesses 3 form the keying 
spaces or cavities, and when filled with grouting or the 
like the latter forms the key between the adjacent 
elements, and also makes the whole structure practically 
one. In figs. 3 and 4 the form of the recesses 3 is 
slightly different from that shown in figs. 1 and 2; the 
part in this case which overhangs the cavity above being 
the greater part of the depth of the block at the side, 
the cavity being formed only in the lower part. The 
blocks are preferably hollow, and the depth or thickness 
of the top portion of them, which takes the compression 
stresses, is made of a depth to suit the stresses, whilst 
the tension stresses are taken by the ties 2, which are 


Mr. A. Roberts, architect. | 


made of sufficient strength to take them. The ties in the 
constructions shown are passed through the lower por- 
tions of the blocks, and on the outside of the end blocks 
of the beam or member a transverse bar or plate 6 is 


? Жы 4 


employed, through which the ends of the ties 2 are 
passed ; and the blocks are all drawn up tight, end to end, 
and bound and tied together by nuts 7 screwed on to the 
ends of the bars, or by cotters passed through them, or 
equivalent fastening means. When a number of blocks 
are all placed and threaded together, and tied by the 
ties 2, the tied beam or member thus made constitutes a 
species of girder, and can as such be slid or otherwise 
moved into position in one. In making a floor, landing, 
or the like no temporary centering, scaffolding, or other 
supporting means is necessary, and hence a great saving 
in the cost of building construction and time is attained. 
The blocks are preferably made comparatively small— 
i.e. such that can be easily handled, say, for example, 
from 9 to 15 inches long by 9 to 15 inches broad, and of 
3 to 18 inches deep. In the arrangement shown in figs. 1 
to 2 the holes for the rods 2 are wholly within the con- 
crete or body of the blocks; whereas in the construction 
shown in figs. 3 and 4 the cavities 3 extend down to the 
holes in the blocks through which the ties 2 are passed, 
except at the end of the blocks, and thus the grouting 
which is filled into the spaces between the blocks can 
pass down to the ties, and. so they become properly 
enveloped and sealed with grouting.—January 26, 1916. 


THE mosaic tympanum over the main doors of West- 
minster Cathedral has been exposed to view. The group 
consists of five figures, representing Christ seated on a 
throne in the centre, the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. 
Peter, and Edward the Confessor. Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
A.R.A., is responsible for the design, and Messrs. Powell, 
of Whitefriars, carried out the work. The tympanum 
measuring no less than 27 feet across, it will be noticed 
that the figures are by no means overcrowded, nor can the 
artist be accused of introducing overmuch movement into 


the space. je 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH. | ing we in this country are an immense distance behind 


| | : America and Germany. The Royal Institute of British 
AMoNasT the members of the architectural profession, РТ Идеа уди 
as well as amongst those whom it 1s their function to 


| makes tests оп brickwork ог some other matter, but these 
direct in building operations, we fear it must be admitted 


d ding i investigations are few and far between, in spite of the 
that sound knowledge of the scientific aspect of building 18 | obvious advantages derived. Тһе reason usually assigned 


for the most part very far to seek. There is good reason | is want of funds. Useful work has been done by the 
for this failing. In the mentality of the artistic tem- | British Fire Prevention Committee in connection with 
perament it is usual that the synthetic mood of thought" fie qesistance... Some few isolated and disconnected 
predominates over the analytic, things are taken as they experiments are made here and there by individuals or 
are, precedents are followed with a slavish fidelity that | corporate bodies, but their results are not sufficiently 
stifles initiative. As a result of this habit of mind we published, and there is consequently much overlapping 


find a conservative adherence to antiquated procedure | and repetition and too little diffusion of knowledge 
that is exhibited not only in design, but in the employ- | obtained. | | 


ment of construction and material in the manner and We are all aware that there is a general desire in all 
with the limitations handed by tradition from past ages. | branches of national industry to oust the enemy from 
Still do architects specify that the fir timber in their that economic advantage which he has obtained in our 
buildings shall be the i best Memel, Dantzie, or Riga, cominerce and manufactures during the last quarter of 
still do they ask for windows to be glazed with ** patent | 4 century, and the fruits of which advantage have 
plate." Steel and reinforced concrete are things to be | financed his present onslaught on the liberty and freedom 
avoided as far as possible, and when they become abso- | of the world. It is recognised that we can only achieve 
lutely imperative a consulting engineer must be employed. | our object by a great improvement in our methods of 
How many architects are competent to write a specifica- | technical education and research, and, as we have pointed 
tion in detail for the applications of electricity to their | out, in the building trade such improvement is impera- 
buildings on which their clients to-day insist? Through- | tively necessarv. : 

ош the. whole category of modern applied sciences the ln an. admirable paper by Dr. William Garnett on 
specialist must be entrusted not only with the execution | “Тһе Sphere of the Scientific and Technical Press in 
of the work, but with its conception and determination. | relation to Technical Education and Research,” addressed 


There is, indeed, a necessity most urgent for more | to a sectional meeting of the Institute of Journalists, the 
thorough technical education to enable our architects even | author referred to the necessity for establishing sys- 


to appreciate the capabilities and the limitations of applied | tematic courses of training for the industrial statesman 
science in building. The lack of knowledge by architects | or leader of industry, bv whom, in the building trade, we 
Ih this country is reflected in the character of the eloquent | understand the architect, as well as for the skilled work- 
and persuasive gentlemen who canvass for their employers’ | man. He spoke also of the need for a wider diffusion 
manufactures or merchandise to be included in specifica- | of scientific knowledge amongst the general public who 
tions. For the most part such canvassers lack anything | are outside the circle of the technical experts in any 
like à moderate, much less thorough, knowledge of the particular industry; in architecture, we take it, our 
wares they are sent out to sell. They rely, and presum- | clients need to be instructed so that they may appreciate 
ably sufficiently, upon a statement of the thousands of | the technical knowledge of the architect, both in art 
feet their firms have already supplied. They are quite | and science. | 
surprised and nonplussed when thev do happen to meet It may not be generally known that a wise step has 
an architect who knows more than they do about their | been taken in July last by the Minister of Education in 
class of goods, and puts them through their facings. The | appointing an Advisory Council for Research whcse 
result of the want of scientific knowledge in architects | duties are thus set forth: ‘° The primary functions of the 
has been the flooding of the building trade with inventions | Advisory Council will be to advise the Committee of 
and manufactures made in Germany, which have gained a | Council on: (1) Proposals for instituting specific re- 
footing by lavish expenditure of capital in commercial | searches; (2) Proposals for establishing or developing 
methods. special institutions or departments of existing institutions 
In technical research on matters connected with build- | for the scientific study of problems affecting particular 
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industries and trades; (3) The establishment and award 
of research studentships апа fellowships.” Our readers 
will be interested to know that at the present moment a 
committee of the R.I.B.A. is engaged in preparing for 
submission to the Advisory Council proposals of matters 
connected with building in which research is needed. 

In the paper to which we have referred, Dr. Garnett 
suggested that in industrial research there are in general 
three stages: (1) Inception. The purely scientific in- 
vestigation conducted with no definite practical object; 
(2) Adaptation and standardisation. The practical adapta- 
tion of the discovery to a manufacturing process on а 
small scale, leading through testing and dealing with 
practical difficulties to the standardisation of processes 
and parts; (3) Commercialisation. Тһе adaptation to 
manufacture on a commercial scale where cost of pro- 
duction is a factor. 

A very important factor in a trade competition be- 
tween the British Empire and its enemy upon which we 
have frequentlv spoken was advocated also by Dr. 
Garnett Ше establishment of an industrial bank or banks, 
which would finance the inventor and manufacturer in 
their commercial exploitation of new inventions or pro- 
cesses. It has been hy such assistance that the numerous 
German introductions to the building trade of this country 
have been rendered successful. Dr. Garnett suggests 
that the assistance of the industrial bank should follow 
the recommendation bv the Research Council for a State 
patent to an invention of sufficient merit. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Fon а period approaching fifty years the printers of 
this journal nave beer the well-known firm of Spottis- 
woode & Co., and a personal paragraph relating to them 
is almost like the venning of a paragraph relating to 
ourselves. Alterations in the personnel of the two firms 
Spottiswoode & Co. and Gilbert Wood & Co. have taken 
place from time to time, but death has usually been the 
cause, To-dav's alteration is the absorbing of another 
firm, and from this date the firm of Spottiswoode will 
be known as Spottiswoode, Ballantvne & Co., Ltd. We 
gladly take this opportunity of placing on record our 
appreciation of our printers, of the excellence of their 
work. of the universal courtesy shown from the heads 
of the firm, the overseers of the various departments, 
and the men themselves. In the changes which take 
place ir business life it is probably somewhat unusual to 
find two firms still «o closely connected as printers and 
publishers. To the old firm under its new title we offer 
our congratulations and our wish for continued success. 


Despite some opposition, the Dublin Municipal Coun- 
cil has adopted the reports of the Housing Committee, 
which recommended the borrowing of money for the pur- 
pose of building houses for the working classes, and also 
the placing of 58,000 on the city rates for the ensuing 
year for that purpose. 


At a General Assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy 
held Jast week—Sir James Guthrie, the president, in the 
chair—the following were elected Associate Members of 
the Academy : Painters—Mr. Непгу Lintott, 19 St. Ber- 


nard's Crescent, Edinburgh; Mr. David Alison, 11 Mel- 
ville Place, Edinburgh; Mr. Archibald Кау, Woodend, 


Callander. Arclitect—Mr. James А. Morris, Savov 
Croft, Ayr. 
Mr. James A. Morris, born in Ayr in 1857, is a son 


of the late Captain A. Morris. He was educated at Ayr 
Academy, Glasgow School of Art, the Slade School, 
University College, London, and the Koval Academy 
Schools. Пе commenced practice as architect in his 
native town, removed to London on business in 1831. 
and, returning to Ayr five years later, has continued 
there since. Mr. Morris has been the architect of many 
important buildings in Ayrshire and in England. He 


early took a practical interest in archeology. Не con- 
ducted the excavations at Crossraguel Abbey, КиКоз- 
wald, under the auspices of Ayrshire and Galloway 
Archeological Associations, and wrote an illustrated 
monograph on the Abbey, which, along with the charters. 
edited by Mr. Г. С. Hunter Blair, Edinburgh, was pub- 
lished in two volumes. When the Town Council of Ayr 
proposed to replace the Auld Brig of Ayr Ьу а new 
bridge, Mr. Morris opposed this proposal, and it was 
largely on his initiative that Lord Rosebery took up the 
matter, and that the Auld Brig was saved by subscrip- 
tions from all parts of the world. Мт. Morris, who: 
personally superintended the work of preservation, wrote 
an illustrated volume giving the history of the Brig, and 
an account of the preservation—a work which cost about 
£12.000. The new associate is a F.R.1. B. À.. а member 
of the Art Workers’ Guild, London, and a F.S.A.Scot. 
The Board of Trade twice selected him as a representative 
British architect to exhibit in international exhibitions. 


It appears that, although a good deal of damage has. 
undoubtedly been done to the exterior of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, the vaulting, walls and towers still remain practi- 
cally intact, together with the organ, clock, pulpit, and 
much of the sculpture. There is therefore a possibility 
of restoration. 


Architects have been specially invited to take up 
munition work, as their experience in the accurate use of 
instruments makes them particularly capable, with the 
minimum of instruction, as tool-setters. But there is 
another side to the question. Munition work is frequently 
hard work, and before undertaking it any man of over. 
military age should consult a physician. A Liverpool artist 
of some repute, Mr. David Jenkins, as he could not 
join the Colours, resolved to “ао his bit ’’ by working 
at munitions. The arduous and heavy nature of the 
unaccustomed work brought on a strain, and his death 
has occurred at the early age of forty-nine years. 

Mr. Jenkins first exhibited at the Roval Academy in 
1885, when he was in his seventeenth vear, the picture: 
being entitled ‘ February Morning." He went to Liver- 
pool in 1890, in which year his work was first shown in 
that city, and since then he has been a fairly regular 
contributor to exhibitions at the Walker Art Gallery, 
the Sandon Studios, and the Liverpool Academy. He 
also occasionally sent to provincial exhibitions, but of late 
vears he never sent to the Roval Academy. He was in 
1913 nominated by the Liverpool Academy to represent 
them on the Hanging Committee of that vear’s autumn 
exhibition, 

In a lecture on the subject of “ History in the 
Windows of the Priory Church," delivered. at Great 
Malvern, Mr. G. Мех. Rushforth, F.S.A., dealt with 
the legend of St. Werstan, to the effect that St. Werstan 
fled from Deerhurst Abbey. when it was destroyed by 
the Danes, to Malvern, and founded a hermitage there. 
The only two absolute pieces of history that were to be 
found, upon which this legend was based, were that 
which was set forth in the stained glass of the window 
and the historical notes made by John Leland upon a 
visit to Malvern some vears before the dissolution of the 
Priory. Пе referred to the theory advanced by Canon 
Deane—predecessor of the present vicar of Malvern— 
in his book “А Short Account of Great Malvern Priory 
Church," that St. Werstan was purely an imaginary 
person, and said that he was disinclined to accept that 
view, and rather inclined to the belief that St. Werstan 
was, after all, a real personage. He also described the 
west window, and dealt 1n detail with the benefactions 
of the Beauchamps, the Warwicks, and the Nevilles. 
The lecturer referred to the window in the north tran- 
sept, which is generally supposed to have been given by 
Henry VII., and advanced the idea that this monarch 
was not a very beneficent man. 
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Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., in a paper ou 
Lanercost Priory, read to the members of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society, described this monastic house as 
a foundation of the Augustinian canons. When 
Henry Il. in 1167 А.р. wrested Cumberland from the 
Scots, he granted to Robert de Vallibus the lands of 
Lanercost, and it was this noble who: was the founder 
of the Priory, which was consecrated in 1169 to the 
*' blessed Mary Magdalene." In 1280 Edward I. and 
Eleanor, his Queen, were received at the Priory with 
considerable ceremony and great hospitality ; in 1306, 
when the same monarch led his army against Scotland, 
he was too feeble to go further than Lanercost, where 
he remained for about a vear. Before leaving, the King 
presented other revenues to the Priory to assist to restore 
its status, which had been much impoverished by the 
plunderings of the opposing armies. The church of the 
Priory took about seventy years to build. The earlier 
portions showed lingering features of Norman character 
when the first pointed stvle was just emerging from the 
Norman. There were two distinct sections of building 
distinguishable. The second style was carried on in 
fully-developed Early English, reaching a completion 
about 1260, but it was interesting to find such harmony 
of form and details as were manifest throughout. The 
Priory suffered. greatly from Border. warfare. Тһе 
greater part of it is a ruin, though the nave is still used 
as the parish church. 


Louis Raemackers, the famous Dutch cartoonist, has 
generously drawn for the National Committee for Relief 
in Belgium one of the most remarkable and certainly the 
most heartrending of all the ** War Posters." 

The misery of the millions now in Belgium whom the 
Germans refused to feed has inspired this notable artist 
to his finest effort. A Belgian woman, with a ragged 
red cloak over her shoulders, is holding tightly to her 
breast an infant in a shawl. Around the child is clasped 
the mother's hand—a hand which spells starvation. In 
the wcman's face there is the infinite sorrow of mother- 
hood, driven to despair by German inhumanity, and the 
pitiful helpless yearning to relieve the child's suffering. 

But 16 is in the face of the child that Raemaekers 
has told the full horror of the tragedy of Belgium. The 
staring. horror in the eves that lock up at the mother 
makes one shudder and turn awav to think what might 
have been in England. With remorseless realism Rae- 
maekers, in this infant of pain, has visualised to the 
world the infamy of Germany. 

The poster, which is artistically reproduced, has this 
laconic heading: “In Belgium." Underneath, appears 
the one word “ Help.” Any of our readers can secure 
а copy of the poster free of cost by sending a postcard 
to the Hon. Secretary, National Committee for Relief in 
Belgium, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square, T.ondon. 


—ы— 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
A DESCRIPTION of the buildings we illustrate will be 
found in our article on the Panama-Pacifie International 


Exposition. 


\ 


Tue Council of the Surveyors’ Institution has set up two 
strong committees to consider the problems likely to arise 
at the termination of the war, more particularly in con- 
nection with possible unemployment after the war of army 
and munition workers; and dealing with the question in the 
light of the special knowledge possessed by surveyors, as 
distinet from other professional men or from the representa- 
tives of trade and industry, to suggest preventive or curative 
schemes. One committee will deal with the subject. from 
the urban standpoint, and the other from that of the rural 
and agricultural districts, but arrangements have been made 
by which they will act together, either as a single committee 
or by means of joint sub-committees, where matters of 
опега] principle are involved. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 

EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ir was an irony of Fate that this world Exposition, 
organised to celebrate the successful cutting of the 
Panama Canal, begun in 1904 and finished ten years 
later, one of the greatest triumphs of man over nature 
end of. engineering skill, should have opened its gates 
amidst the devastation of a war involving half the nations 
of the earth. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
opened on February 20, 1915, and was closed ten months 
later. In size, planning, and execution it was ап achieve- 
ment worthy of the great event which it sought to com- 
memorate. The building of the Exposition city was 
entrusted by the United States Congress to the Munici- 
pality of San Francisco, acting in conjunction with the 
State of Cahfornia; and the cost, including the exhibits 


іп the various palaces, fell rot far short of £13,000,000, 


of which sum the favoured city contributed within a few 
days about £3,000,000. For its erection thousands of 
workmen were employed over a period oi fifteen months. 
This vast army of emplovees, under the inspiration of 
a band of directors representing the greatest minds in 
architecture and engineering т the United States of 
America, and with the aid of sculptors and artists of 
world-wide renown, transformed the sandy site of 
635 acres into a veritable paradise of majestic buildings 
and lovely gardens, which for artistic excellence, beauty 
of conception, and harmonious treatment have поё been 
surpassed on so large a scale in the modern world. 

No better site could have been chosen than that upon 
which the exhibition palaces and grounds were built. [t 
formed 5 natural amphitheatre within the confines of the 
famous Golden Gate. То the north lay the beautiful 
waters and islets of San Francisco Вау; and behind it, 
to the south, rose up the panorama of the everlasting hills 
with their newly-constructed residences dotted over the 
slopes under the eis of the towering Tamalpas Moun- 
tain, whilst it was skirted at each end by the rising forest 
lands of the Presidio Reservation Camp. 

The underlying unity and harmony in the expression 
of the architectural schemes for the main exhibit palaces, 
together with the fact that these buildings housed the 
representative results of man’s achievements in all their 
varied forras from the exrrhest times to the present day, 
made the Exposition universal in its scope and inter- 
national in its appeal. The grounds were planned out in 
tour different districts or zones. In the nobility and 
beauty of their architecture end external colour decora- 
tion the eleven exhibit palaces and Festival Hall, with 
their several courts and gardens, dominated the entire 
scheme from their central position in the grounds. On 
one side thev were flanked by the various buildings dedi- 
cated to the service of the different American States and 
those of foreign countries; on the city side by the amuse- 
ment section; the small palaces adjoining the aviation 
grounds, stadium, and race track, and live stock exhibit, 
ending in the Presidio Military Reservation, where the 
great military tournaments and drill carnivals were 
held. 

Adding to the grandeur of the architectural concep- 
tion was the delightful colour scheme executed under 
the inspiration and direction of Mr. Jules Guerin. The 
palaces were finished іп warm smoked ivory-hued 
imitation of Travertine marble, producing a restful 
effect, with niches, lattices, colonnades, roofs, and flag- 
staffs, done in pastel tones of the primary colours. The 
application of the large colour masses was in all respects 
a great success, and did credit to all concerned in the 
execution of the ideas of the artists of the colour de- 
partment. On the domes a green colour was employed, 
reflected beautifully in the sea-green tone of the Palace 
of Horticulture at night. The roofs were done a 
reddish-vellow tone, this medium being most appro- 
priately expressed in the decorative scheme for the great 
triumphal Arch of the Rising Sun, embodying the 
bright colour tones of the East, which it was to render 
svmbolically. For the concaved sides of the colonnades 
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a violet blue was the colour motif, with reds and golds 
at the back of the columns and their capitals respec- 
tively. The colour in more than one case indicated the 
name of the particular court, as in the Pink Court. No 
detail was left out to give a general unitv to the colour 
scheme, even the pavements and walks being embodied 
in the calculations of the head of the colour depart- 
ment, as well as the beds of the fountains and lagoons. 
the latter to reflect their beautiful tones through tlie 
translucent waters. Іп addition, there were thousands 
of red Spanish flagstaffs, from which flew myriads of 


specially gauze-dved, multi-coloured, ribbon-like flags 
and banners; but dwarfed іп point of beauty bv the 


numberless crvstal jewels, placed as part of the colour 
scheme to ornament the palaces and to throw in relef 
the architectural lines. Acting as a background to the 
general colour motif were the mural decoration schemes, 
eight of the panels being the work of Frank Brangwyn, 
A.R.A., measuring 24 feet in height. The other decora- 
tive paintings were executed hy the following well-known 
artists: Frank Dumond, Childe Hassam., Charles Hallo- 
way, Robert Reid. Edward Simmons, and Ме. de Left- 
wich Dodge. 

Contributing, though in a lesser degree, to the magni- 
ficent colour scheme, were the tintings of the variegated 
tulips in the flower-beds of the Exposition gardens. [n 
their selection of Mr. John MeLeran, the landscape 
gardener who made possible the existence of the beautiful 
Golden Gate Park out of the sandv morass of the original 
site in San Francisco, to direct the making of the land- 
scape gardens and ornamental flower-beds in the grounds, 
the Exposition authorities made a wise choice: and it 
was, in no small measure, due to his wonderful knowledge 
of the gardener's art that the unrivalled exhibition of 
flowers and plants from every quarter of the globe was 
made possible. In the gardens and courts millions of 
flowers blossomed out day bv day, and no plant not in 
full bloom was allowed to remain on the grounds during 
the whole tenure of the Exposition. Every avenue was 
planted with its allotment of trees. making oases of 
beauty even amidst the delights of a paradise outrivalling 
the wizardrv of the exquisite palaces of the '' Arabian 
Nights." Thousands of rare tropical trees were dis- 
persed along the drives and avenues. There were palms. 
olives, and eucalvpti in abundance. with orange and 
cypress trees shading the garden walks; and completing 
the eift to their patron Venus were the exhibits of thou- 
sands of mesembryanthemum vines around the outer 
portions of the Exposition grounds. 

Remarkable in point of attraction ar effectiveness 
at night was the electrical illumination, directed by Mr. 
W. D. A. Ryan, chief of illumination. Tt was carried 
out on a new svstem of flood lighting, producing a. soft 
effect from behind screened sources; and, avoiding the 
blurred light, revealed in all their heauty the facades and 
walls of the palaces and the natural colours of the 
flowers. To give enhanced beautiful effects to the hun- 
dreds of sculptural pieces and mural paintings, they 
were illuminated at night with numberless novel lighting 
fittings. Concealed batteries were installed, giving forth 
powerful though subdued ravs of light, reflecting the 
beauty of the Tower of Jewels under the night sky bv 
their action on the hundred and odd thousand of hand- 
cut glass prisms, which, vibrating at their great height 
with every movement of the winds. gave them the 
appearance of myriads of twinkling stars in the firma- 
ment. Somewhat akin to the scenic marvels associated 
with the Norwegian sky were the effects of the auroras 
of ever-changing colour flashed above the Exposition 
grounds night bv night from the shore of San Francisco 
Bay by means of powerful electrically worked search- 
lights, producing their weird shades of blues and blacks. 
grevs and greens, and purples. 

The entire series of buildings and grounds, covering 
an expanse of approximately one square mile, were 
enclosed within a magnificent hedge 25 feet high, con- 
sisting wholly of thousands of boxed succulent vines 


‚ buildings. 


arranged tier upon tier, obtained principally from South 
Africa, Within this wall of plants was another enclosure 
—the great wall of the Exposition, 65 feet high, designed 
by Mr. William B. Faville in the simple character of the 
early mission walls of the Spanish priests who came to 
San Francisco in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
This wall surrounded the eight principal palaces, and 
served also as the outer walls and facades of these 
In arrangement they formed a quadrangle, 
divided up by one long avenue going east and west and 
intersected by a series of avenues striking across north to 
south, the division thus created making possible the erec- 
tion at the intersections of the three magnificent courts, 
on Which по схрепѕе and effort was spared to make 
them truly representative of the greatness of the Queen 
of the Arts and her handimaidens Sculpture and Painting. 

The Exposition from the city side was approached 
through a gateway, which opened on to the extensive 
South Garden, having а length of not less than 3,000 
feet, and fashioned with plaving fountains on each side. 
Majestie in Its strength and = beautiful in the repose 
of the architectural design was the Main Tower or Tower 
of Jewels. forming the entrance gateway to the eight 
main palaces at the end of the central avenue approech. 
This tower, designed by Messrs. Carrère & Hastings, 
of New York. was the dominating architectural feature 
of the Exposition. It rose to a height of 433 feet, 
and was studded with 125.009 jewel.like prisms. 
The balcony was enriched with statuary of mounted 
horsemen in groups, whilst arranged on obelisks, resting 
on the entablature of the front entrance Jimestone 
columns, were stationed svmbolical statuary. Оп the 
extreme left of the entrance approach was situated the 
Palace of Horticulture, designed by Messrs. Bakewell 
& Brown, of San Francisco. As will be gathered from 
the excellent illustration. reproduced. the large dome 
surmounting the structure was entirely of glass, being 
152 feet in diameter and extending to a height of about 
180 feet. Glass was also the main material of con- 
struction for the entire palace, which covered an area 
of over five acres, having an extreme length of 672 feet 
and width of 320 feet. Internally, on either side were 
aisles 50 feet in height, which ran parallel with the 
central nave, 50 feet high, extending the whole length 
of the building. wherein were displayed all the most 
beautiful and rare, as well as the most common 
examples of the horticulturist’s and floriculturist's art; 
and in the greenhouses thousands of rare plants were 
cultivated for use upon the grounds. To the extreme 
right of the South Garden was the Festival Hall where, 
in the main hal, having accommodation for three 
thousand people, massed choir festivals were held and 
organ recitals were given, played upon a pipe organ 
considered to be one of the seven largest in the world. 
The Festival Hall was designed by Mr. Robert Farquhar, 
of Los Angeles, and took the form of the French theatre 
stvle of architecture, having one large dominating dome 
dwarfing by its size a number of small domes and 
turrets, the latter being filled in with statuary. 

(To be concluded.) 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XII. 


By CHARLES T. Вотнек, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Verona, for more than two hundred years after the early 
part of the sixteenth century, was granted a well-deserved 
respite from movements of political moment. Although 
it was very evident that this unfortunate place was to be 
made to suffer in other directions, for in 1630 a great 
plague carried away more than half of the population, 
and in 1757 the great river Adige overflowed its banks 
and caused great damage. | 

More disturbed pages occur in the historv of this 
town towards the close of the eighteenth century, when 
Bonaparte took possession of it. and after a number of 
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further changes this much troubled place fell to the 
Austrians in. 1814, when the strength of the English 
people rendered the domination of Napoleon no longer 
possible. 

The War of ag ub e began in 1848, but it was 
not until 1866 that King Victor Emanuel II. and his sons 
were welcomed in the great amphitheatre of Verona that 
the troubles of this much disputed territory came to an 


end, unless the great war now raging is destined to still 
further effect changes. Тһе architectural history of. 
Verona is of considerable importance, owing to its 


medieval buildings and as the birthplace of Fra Giocondo 
(1435-1515), one of the most celebrated and able architects 
of the early Renaissance. 

His works are scattered over Italy, as well as in 
Paris. Verona will also be well known, so long as archi- 
tectural monuments are the objects of admiration, as the 
home of Michele Sanmicheli (or San Michelli), 1484-1539, 
another very famous architect, and one who was respon- 
sible for many of its famous and magnificent edifices. 

Sculpture and painting historically also had a home 
of much consequence in this ancient city. 

Verona has a population of about 62,000, apart from 
its garrison of some thousands of men, and is the capital 
of a province. 

The river Adige, upon both banks of which the citv 
hes, has been enclosed by tall embankmetts since 1895, 
and has played an important part in the historv of the 
city through which it flows, and which it divides into 
two distinct portions. Tt was in the year 589 А.р. that 
this mighty river overflowed its banks for the first time 
recorded, and the terrible inundations that ensued sub- 
merged the district round Verona for miles, and caused 
great loss of life and property. 

This fast- flowing river rises in Lake Ressen in the 
South Tyrol, and is joined on its way by a large number 
of mountain torrents and streams. 

Flowing through the Brenner Pass, narrow and deep 
in places and broadening as It passes through lakes and 
wide flat valley-bases, until it eventually assumes a broad 
tempestuous volume of seething waters, it rushes rapidly 
through the city of Verona, and after a journey of 190 
miles the river empties into the Adriatic. 

Verona lies near the hills of Altipiano dei T.essini, the 
vine-clad hills to the north of the city, plateau of exten- 
sive pastures stretching to the south of the Gruppo di 
Posta on the Austrian frontier. 

Verona is, as may have been gathered from the notes 


previously made, a fortress of some considerable note and 
strength, and is besides the largest and most beautiful 


town of the Venetian terra firma, having a fairly exten- 
sive trade. 

To the English trav eller, having little time to spend 
in exploring this old citv, it is useful to know that for 
a small charge of two francs, a municipal ticket or e 
of tickets ('' biglietto ' cumulative) may be obtained : 
the railway stations, and a number of the principal ds 
admitting to all the municipal places of interest. 

This ticket admits to the Tower of the Municipio, 
Tombs of the Scaligers, Amphitheatre, Juliet's Tomb, 
Museo Lapidario Maffeiano, Museo Civico, and Roman 
Theatre. 

By availing oneself of the privileges offered by this 
ticket, and бпр advantage of one of the many vehicles 
plying for hire outside of the Stazione Porta Véscovo, 
quite a number of places of considerable interest may 
be visited within a few hours after arrival at Verona. 

If time is not of very great consequence and the 
weather is fine, as it was on the occasion of the writer's 
visit, it is preferable to spend a few hours daily wandering 
at will through this wonderful old town (taking advantage 
of the municipal ticket aforesaid, nevertheleads. 

Leaving the station before mentioned, and crossing 
the open space in its front, the walled citv is entered 
through the Porta Véscovo, in the centre of the eastern 
houndary wall, midway between the Bastione delle Mad- 
dalene and the Bastione S. Toscana, and passing through 


the Via Vento Settembre, one soon reaches the first 
edifice of note, San Paolo di Campo Marzo, with its 
facade ascribed to Al Pi ompel (about 1763). This church 
contains Madonnas, with ! Saints, by Paolo Veronese апа. 
others. 

Turning to the South at the Ponte delle Navi, 
rises the Palazzo Lavezzola Pompei, on the Lung 
Porta Vittoria, erected in 1530 by Sanmicheli. 

This building illustrates very powerfully the genius of 
its architect, that great artist Michele Sanmicheli. 

Its simple rusticated lower storey and rich 
naded upper storey, with the graceful fluted Doric 
columns and heavy keystones to the window arches 
с arrying the overhanging entablature, are all character- 
istic of the hand of its creator. 

The Palazzo Pompe: has been the Museo Civico since 
1854. and contains Roman antiquities from Verona, pre- 
historic antiquities from the Lago di Garda, medieval 
sculptures, architectural fragments, natural history collec- 
«с. 

In the upper floors is the Pinacoteca or picture gallery, 
with over 2.055 pictures of the Veronese and other 
schools, frescoes. and sculptures, &c. 

Further south, close to the Porta Vittoria, 
Cimitero, tvpical of Italian cemeteries, 
gorgeous scale іп 1828, 


there 
adige 
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THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, VERONA. 


of. cypress trees, leading to a magnificent gateway 
adorned with groups in marble by Spazzi, and with its 
interior of Dorie colonnades and its domed church. 
Crossing the Ponte Aleardi over the Adige, the broad 
Via Pallone entered, extending from this bridge to 
the Municipio and skirting the wall of the citadel of the 
time of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the ruler of Verona, 
after the days of the Scaligers. Before proceeding 
further, a visit should be made to a modern Romanesque 
cloister in the Campo di Fiera, built on the site of a 
Franciscan monastery, and containing a mediæval trough 
called the Tomba di Giulietta (Tomb of Juliet), and 
generally considered a fraud. There is also a monument 
here to Shakespeare. The Municipio just named was 
formerly a guard-house, and was erected in 1826-38 in the 
Classic style by Giuseppe Barbieri. The fine, spacious 


is 
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Piazza Bra, or Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 18 
entered. 

A busy square, connected by a number of narrow 
streets or lanes with the Corso Cavour, one of the main 
arteries of the city. The principal attraction in this 
square is the famous Roman amphitheatre or arena, a 
relic of the days when Roman influence held the power 
in Verona. . 

There is no great certainty with reference to the date 
of the erection of this huge structure. Some writers 
state that it was erected under Diocletian about a.p. 290; 
but some wish to ascribe it as the work of the Etruscans. 
Whatever its age may be, one thing is certain, it 
is very old. 

This arena was built of huge blocks of stone, and is 
in plan elliptical, 167 yards long and 134 yards wide. 
It was 105 ft. in height. 

The arrangements for the ingress and egress of the 
25,000 spectators it was designed to seat were all that 
could be desired. 

The outer facade consisted in its first days of four 
storeys; but since an earthquake in 1814 the only remains 
of the outer wall, with its three storeys, are four arches on 
the northern side. 

Great care has been exhibited to keep this building in 
its interior in the perfect state of preservation it is to be 
found in to-day. 

The exits were seventy-four in number and communi- 
cated with internal stairways and corridors, а perfect 
labyrinth of arteries. At the present time most of these, 
which can be explored, are totally dark. 

In this magnificent ruin there are forty-three tiers of 
steps of gre? limestone, continuously restored since the 
sixteenth century, upon which the spectators sat. Хо 
doubt reserved seats were cushioned or otherwise covered ; 
but certainly there was an absence of the tip-up seat so 
common and comfortable in the present day. 

Perhaps the excitement provided by the entertainment 
in those old-world days rendered extra comfortable seats 
superfluous. This arena was in the centuries gone by the 
scene of many a gladiatorial combat, and wild beasts were 
also in the earlier days of its history much used. 

The uses to which such buildings were generally put 
were largely typical of the habits and customs of the 
peoples of the various ages through which such erecticns 
have passed. This arena, it is written, witnessed the 
martyrdoms of St. Fermo and St. Rustico, about А.р. 
3500, which appears to show that its construction tock 
place before 290 A.D. 
with bronze rehefs depicting scenes from the Bible and 
the Ше of San Zeno, the space under the surmounting 
arch is elaborately ornamented. 

The Museo Lapidario Maffeiano stands in the court- 
vard of the Teatro Filarmonico, built in 1716 and rebuilt 
in 1760, and adjoining the same Piazza. This building 
was founded by Scipione Maffei, the historian, and con- 
tains litrusean, Greek, Roman, earlv-Christian, and 
medieval inscriptions, antique sculptures, ete. Passing 
from the Piazza through the Portino down the nobl- 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, with its statue of Michele San- 


now 


michel, “grande nella architettura. civile e religiosa 
Inassimo nella militare," with the magnificent Porta 


Nuova forming the terminal feature, and standing mid- 
wav between the Bastione St. Trinita and the Bastione dei 
Riformati, the Stazione Porta Nuova тау be entered 
here, | 

The Porta Nuova, the work of Sanmicheli, is a beauti- 
ful gateway, severe and simple. with its great keystones 
so characteristic of this master’s work. 

Selecting the avenue to the north-west, the Porta del 
Palio is reached, again a delightful composition of the 
same master-hand, with its fluted Doric columns on the 
exterion and the rustication on the interior passing 
through the columns which have no bases. Passing the 
Ospitale Militare on the wav, and following the Stradone 
dt Porta Palio, the Vicolo San Bernardino is approached. 
This is a very fine church with pretty cloisters and many 
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beautiful frescoes, and also the exceptionally grandi 
Cappella Pellegrini, a fine chapel in the Renaissance: 
style, Sanmicheli’s most famous and certainly most рег-- 
fect creation. Е 

Verona's greatest architect excelled himself in this 
little circular chapel, which in every line and every detail. 
is magnificent. 

Further to the north, in the poor quarters of the city,- 
is the Piazza San Zeno, with that famous Romanesque: 
church of San Zeno Maggiore, the finest without doubt. 
in the whole of Northern Italy. 

This perfect masterpiece of the Romanesque style, 
pure, simple, and dignified, is the most beautiful work of 
art of Veronese medievalism, its date being the middle: 
of the twelfth century. The choir, it is recorded, was 
rebuilt in 1386-98, and the entire church restored in 1870. 

This church is of noble proportions, and the various- 
works of restoration and rebuilding have not. as is the: 
case, unfortunately, with so many such works, injured. 
the original fabrie or interfered with the original concep- 
tion. 

The large circular window over the тајп entrance 18. 
particularly fine, representing. the wheel of fortune, 
formed of concentrically arranged semi-circles, carried 
upon columns, adding to the beauty of this Lombardic- 
Romanesque facade. 

This rose window was executed by Briolotus, a sculp- 
tor of some considerable note at that time. 

Below is a portal of much grace and originality. A 
highly decorated semi-circular head with a pedimented 
canopy crown this portal, and the latter is carried upon 
two columns, which in turn rest upon the backs of 
crouching red-marble lions, a particularly quaint and 
tvpical treatment of this period. | 

Above are the words ‘‘ Dextra Dei gentes benedicit 
sacra petentes." The west front of this church is of 
marble of reddish hue, and the sides are of a striped or 
coursed treatment of layers of marble and bricks in alter- 
nate courses. 

Over the entrance doors, which are heavily panelled 
with bronze reliefs depicting scenes from the Bible and 
the life of San Zeno, the space under the surmounting 
arch is elaborately ornamented. 

Within this beautiful Lombardo-Romanesque basilica, 
looking from the elevated west doorway, one is im- 
pressed by the grand and noble and reverent interior and 
the perfect harmony of its lines and the graceful pro- 
portions of its arches and columns, with their foliaged 
capitals. 

Entering through this west door, some ten steps are 
descended to the level of the nave, which extends between 
the two aisles, to two flights of steps, the first leading 
down to the crypt and the other leading up to the high 
altar and choir. The three arches, supported upon pairs 
of round shafts with sculptured capitals, over twentv 
steps, leading down to the crypt, are semi-circular, and 
present а very effective and artistic entrance to this low- 
lving portion of the church. The vaulted roof of the crypt, 
which is supported by forty round columns with quaint 
capitals, is a particularly fine specimen of ninth-century 
work, the only relic of the original church. 

There are in the choir some old carved walnut seats: 
attributed to the fourteenth century, and the quaint and 
curious wooden ceiling of the nave of the same century 
13 of much interest. 

A number of very beautiful and elaborate frescoes, a 
fine choir sereen, and an altar between two columns of 
brown marble resting upon a lion and a bull, are among 
the many items of considerable interest in this old temple. 

The cloisters of the twelfth century are of great 
beauty; they consist of coupled columns of red Verona 
marble with enriched capitals. 

The stately campanile which rises detached, but close 
to the church, is of slender proportions and of great 
height. Its date is eleventh-twelfth century. 

This wonderful erection, which is shown in the illus- 
tration, is wholly of brick, and harmonises well with the 
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-church, is surmounted by a cone-shaped spire and four 
corner pinnacles. "This campanile—which was begun 
.in 1045 and finished 133 years later—is one of the 
finest in Italy, and forms a glorious picture standing out 
clearly against the blue Italian sky. 

The summit of the square portion has a quaint 
arrangement of a double row of three arched openings. 

On the north side of this church stands a massive 
square brick tower with its forked battlements, which, 
together with the cloisters, is all that is left of the 
Benedictine monastery which was suppressed in 1770, 
and which was continually inhabited by kings in the 
olden days. | 

To the north-west of San Zeno stands the Porta San 
Zeno, another of those entrance gates to the city, 
erected in 1540 by Sanmicheli. 

This gateway stands close to the Bastione San Zeno. 

Leaving San Zeno and its surroundings, the return 
journey from this portion of the city is made by the 
-embankment of the Adige. The Castel Vecchio is next 
reached, a structure of very exceptional interest, and 


CAMPANILE OF CHURCH OF SAN ZENO MAGGIORE, 
VERONA. 


with a history similar to that associated with so many 
of the buildings in Verona, and brim full of stirring 
. incidents. 

Built between 1353 and 1358 as the castle of Can- 
grande П., and forming the entrance to the imposing, 
pieturesque pinnacled bridge across the river, this struc- 
ture was erected by this prince of the House of Scala. 
"This castle is now used as a barracks. 

Adjoining in the Piazzetta di Castel Vecchio stands 
the famous Palazzo Canossa, with its fine colonnaded 
court and portico, one of the finest palaces in this neigh- 
bourhood and the work, again, of that master-architect 
‘Sanmicheli. 


Its main saloon on the upper floor has a great fresco 
in the vaulting by Tiepolo. 

Still in the Corso Cavour, iurther on rises the- 
church of San Lorenzo, a small but interesting example 
of the Roman-Lombardesque style, with round towers on 
the facade. 

This church stands back from the roadway and is 
reached through an archway and quaint courtyard. The 
plan is an interesting example of the Roman basilica, and 
the round arches of the interior are striking, being sup- 
ported upon columns and pillars of Veronese and other 
marbles. 

The Corso Cavour is one of the principal streets in 
the city, and is exceptionally rich in architectural monu- 
ments, among which are the following, viz.: The 
beautiful baroque Palazzo Carlotti of. 1665 date; the 
sixteenth-century Renaissance Palazzo Scannagatti, now 
the Banca d'Italia; the Venetian-Gothie Palazzo Poz- 
zoni of the fourteenth century; the church of Santi 
Apostoli with its very ancient tower and Romanesque 
apse; and the eighth-century church of Santa Tenteria. 

Then the Porta dei Borsari is reached, one of the 
town gates erected under Emp. Gallienus, А.р. 265. 
This, as the illustration will show, is a fine Roman gate- 
way, with its double archway and two storeys of window 
openings overhead. 

In these modern days this relic of days gone by has 
a strange appearance, crossing the roadway from side 
to side, and with one set of tram rails passing under one 
of its arches—the modern and the antique together—it 
strikes one as strange, and unlike many old Roman gate- 
ways out of place. 

At first sight this strange structure has the appear- 
ance of the one remaining wall or side of an old three- 
storeved structure which had at one time stood astride the 
roadway. 

It is a ‘ine piece cf architecture, with Из Corinthian 
pilasters pedimented over the arches and strange com- 
binations in its upper parts. 

Following to the left a narrow artery, the Via Sant’ 
Eufémia, is soon reached, wherein stands the thirteenth- 
fourteenth-century Gothic church of Sant’ Eufémia, 
with its imposing facade. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Ox Tuesday evening, March 14, the fifth meeting of 
the Session was held at the School of Art, Nottingham, 
when the Vice-President, Mr. H. G. Watkins, 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Lincoln City and 
Cathedral" before a large audience, which included 
lady friends and the students of the School of Art who 
had been specially invited. 

The President, Mr. Harry Gill, M.S.A., briefly intro- 
duced the lecturer; and Mr. Watkins, who is a Lincoln 
man, then gave an interesting description of his native 
city. 

He first described and illustrated with lantern views 
the supposed position and arrangement of the city in the 
time of the Romans, and then rapidly described its pro- 
gress and alterations in Norman and later periods up to 
the present time. 

Views of the principal historical buildings and remains 
of old Lincoln were shown, and a concise history of the 
development of the Cathedral, usually called ‘* the 
Minster,” was given. A number of very beautiful slides 
of the interior and exterior were put on the screen, and 
even the history of the Lincoln Imp and his photograph 
were included. 

The interesting corporation plate was also described. 

At the close Mr. Valentine Vaerwyck, a Belgian 
architect at present resident in Nottingham, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which Mr. C. B. Sherwin, 
a former Hon. Secretary of the Derby Society, seconded. 
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Mr. Watkins suitably replied. and seconded a vote 
which was proposed by the President, that the thanks of 
the Society be accorded the Chairman and members of 
the Committee of the School of Art and Mr. Harrison 
and the members of the School for so kindly placing the 
room and lantern at their disposal. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF DANGEROUS 
STRUCTURES.* 
Амомазт the causes of a dangerous structure are the 
following :— 

(a) Faulty construction. 

(b) Faulty materials. 

(c) Faulty design. 

(d) Decay and fatigue. 

(e) Overloading. 

(f) Removal of extraneous support. 

(9) Wind pressure, shock, «с. 

(h) Fire and explosion, bombs. 

Generally speaking, several of these causes occur at 
the same time, particularly (a), (b) and (c). 

We moderns are often called to account for the 
supposed inferior manner in which we build. People 
who make such remarks have only an acquaintance with 
the jerry-builder of the very bad type. The inajority of 
buildings erected in London one hundred to two hun- 
dred years ago were constructed in a most inferior 
manner. The mortar appears to have been compounded 
with a fat lime, dry slaked, and, judging from the nodules 
of loam it contains, mixed with a good deal of the ‘‘ top 
өрі” of the field. Naturally such stuff has, and had, 
no binding qualities, and to this dav is only so much 
dusty rubbish. 

The bricks were badly shaped and easily broken, so 
much so that in taking down old walls one finds course 
after course of what appeared to be headers to be only 
“© bats." This resulted in the walls being built in a 
series of '' half brick "" or 43-inch skins, which. sooner 
or later separated and bulged, and many a dangerous 
structure is due to this cause alone. 2 

In manv old buildings the main beams of the floors 
are placed diagonally, and the loads from the roof and 
four storeys are imposed upon a pier of brickwork about 
14 inches square. Needless to sav, such piers have 
crushed. 

A form of construction frequently found is a shell 
of 44-inch brickwork around а stout timber post. You 
see the brickwork bulging and wonder why a stout- 
looking pier, perhaps 24 bricks square and 8 feet in 
height, should be failing under a comparatively light 
load. Тһе explanation is that the timber post has 
decayed at its lower end, and the thin shell of brickwork 
is unable to carry the superstructure. 

A very interesting case of this kind was a building 
near Queen Square, Holborn. Sir Francis Fox was 
consulted by the owners, and it was decided to grout the 
whole of the walls with Portland cement. Numerous 
small holes were cut in the interior faces just large 
enough to insert the nozzle of the grouting-machine. 
After well soaking and washing the interior of the wall 
with clean water under pressure from the machine, 
Portland eement grout was pumped in, and as it appeared 
at the joints and cracks it was dammed with clay stuck 
upon the faces of the walls by workmen watching for its 
appearance. The whole of the walls were treated in this 
way with success. Prior to the grouting they sounded 
hollow, but they now sound and have every appearance 
of being solid. After the grouting the wooden posts 
were cut out of the piers and substituted by brickwork 
in cement.. 

Modern brickwork is not without its faults, due 
principally to the lax manner in which it is supervised 
and to an imperfect knowledge on the part of the specifi- 
cation writer. 


* Extracts from a Paper by Mr. W. G. Perkins, District 
Surveyor of Holborn, read before the Concrete Institute. 


Failures have occurred by using unsuitable materials 
in the composition of concrete. There was the case 
of the reservoir where blast furnace slag was used as the 
aggregate for its concrete walls. The water affected the 
concrete so that it became quite soft and rotten, and the 
walls had to be rebuilt. Fletton bricks do not make 
reliable concrete owing to the large amount of calcium 
sulphate they contain. Concrete made with breeze is a 
dangerous material as it is likely to expand. Fire-escape 
balconies should not be constructed with concrete made 
of coke breeze. Being exposed to the weather they are 
peculiarly liable to be affected, and would fail perhaps 
just at the moment they had to be used. 

Manv overhanging cornices of stone or brickwork and 
cement have become dangerous through being insuff- 
ciently weighted or tied down. The weight of the over- 
hanging portion and its overturning moment must be 
carefully estimated, and a sufficiently heavy blocking 
course added so as to obtain a moment of stability of 
at least 9. The top of the wall upon which the cornice 
rests should at tlie same time be well tied in. 

Ends of beams and roof trusses solidly built into 
walls sooner or later decay, and cause dangerous floors 
and roofs. Ventilation is a sine quá non wherever timber 
is used. А roof boarded, felted, and covered with slate 
or metal and ceiled will develop dry rot. Dry rot 
developed in the ground floor will ascend the timber 
of stud partitions and spread all over the first floor 
and attack the roof timbers via the woodwork of the 
first-floor partition. 

If a structure has become dangerous owing to in- 
sufficient foundation or a bad foundation-bed. we must, 
before proceeding to apply any remedy, ascertain the 
nature and bearing capacity of the soil upon which we 
may have to place our load. Methods of ascertaining 
this capacity are given in Professor Ira О. Baker's 
“ Masonry. Construction ’’ and other textbooks. If you 
are dealing with a clay soil, it is useless to construct your 
foundation at any depth less than 8 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, for the drought of the first fine 
summer will effect the soil to this depth. 

In dealing with structures rendered dangerous by 
settlement owing to the insufficient bearing capacity of 
the soil, the author prefers wherever there is an under- 
lying stratum of firm material to sink down to it, even 
though it should be at a considerable depth. The sinking 
should be in the form of pits (the area of which would 
be determined by the loading and the bearing capacity 
of the firm material), filled up with good mass concrete. 
Then from pier to pier either construct beams of rein- 
forced concrete or fix rolled steel joists. encased in a 
rich and well-graded concrete or turn arches. 

Most of the balconies seen at the first floor level of 
the older houses in the west central district of London 
consist of a 3-inch slab of Portland stone, one edge let 
94 or 3 inches into the front external wall, but depend- 
ing principally for support upon wooden cantilevers. 
In a great many instances these cantilevers have de- 
cayed, and the stone slab has sunk and cracked. The 
cantilevers having been painted over and over again 
frequently look to the unobservant eye perfectly sound, 
but generally a peculiar wrinkling will tell the expert 
enced man that the wood is rotten. In one case wedding 
guests crowded on to such a balcony, and it collapsed, 
throwing them all into the basement area. 

The records of the London County Council, if avail- 
able, would show many cases of failure by overloading 
the floors in buildings of the warehouse class. Such 
buildings may have been of sufficient strength for the 
purpose for which they were originally designed, but in 
course of time the owners or tenants forget all about 
this, or they change hands, and there comes a day when 
it is necessary to house an extra large stock. The 
storeys are packed from floor to ceiling, and then the 
beams break or the walls bulge and crush, or, as 1n one 
case, the corbels hy which the ground floor was supported 
were sheared off and the whole floor fell into the 
basement. 
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Digging trenches for drains and sewers without suffi- 
cient timbering has been a fruitful source of dangerous 
structures. | 

Extreme care should be taken when trenching in bad 
ground, and the scantlings of the timber should err on 
the large side, as it is difficult to calculate the pressure 
to which they will be subjected. If the ground contains 
water, the pressure may be equal to a fluid weighing 
100 lb. per cubic foot under pressure to the extent of the 
weight of the adjoining buildings. "The struts which fix 
the walings, from the very manner in which they are 
fixed by driving in, are eccentrically loaded by the earth 
thrust, and a system of cross-bracing and vertical ties 
should be provided to the struts in all deep trenches (of 
course, at intervals sufficient to leave worktng room), so 
that the timbering would not fall to pieces should a 
movement of earth occur. 

In the same category come excavations, such as for 
the sub-basements and basements of new buildings, 
which may be 40 feet deep or more, and here, again, 
particular attention must be given to the shoring, espe- 
cially when the street is a narrow one and there are 
buildings on the opposite side. 

The best way of dealing with such excavations is to 
dig a trench, timber it in the ordinary way, and brace 
such timbering; then build your retaining wall and 
afterwards excavate the ‘‘ dumpling.’’ You can do the 
work in sections if it is impossible to dig the trench for 
its full length at once. 

Dangerous structures from a legal point of view are 
in London governed by Sections 102 to 114, 116 and 
117 of the London Building Act, 1894, and Section 5 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, Amendment Act, 1898. 


KENSINGTON: PAST AND PRESENT. 
AT the last mecting of the London Society at the Royal 
Society of Arts a lecture on the above subject was 
delivered by Mr. A. Moor-Radford, who mentioned he 
was indebted to many of the old works on the Royal 
Borough for much information. 


At the time of the Conquest the manor of Kensing- 
ton (а parish in the hundred of -Ossulston) was made 
over to the Bishop of Coutances by William I. Some 
few years later it was held under that Bishop 
by one Alberceus de Ver, Grand Justiciary of England, 
whose descendants gave twenty Earls of Oxford to our 
peerage. This Aubrey de Vere, after a few years, held 
the manor directly from the Crown as tenant-in-chief, 
and he alienated some 270 acres of it to Faricius, Abbot 
of Abingdon, as an offering for the recovery from illness 
of his son. | 

In course of time the manor area was split up: 400 
acres became the manor of Notting Barns; another 
470 acres, the manor of West Town; and a third, cover- 
ing some 771 acres, the manor of Earl's Court. But in 
the seventeenth century they were acquired, one after 
the other, by Walter Cope, who built himself the 
residence presently styled Holland House. 
` Kensington Palace, or, as № was then called, Notting- 
ham House, was sold by the second Earl of Nottingham 
for £18,000 to that great little man William III., who, 
owing to asthmatic trouble, thought it prudent to seek 
a residence in a more salubrious air than at Whitehall. 
Sir Christopher Wren set about improving and enlarging 
the palace, and in all £60,000 was spent. In the im- 
provement William and his Queen never wearied, and 
after her death William seemed to take a melancholy 
interest in carrying on the work. Queen Anne and 
George I. were the next occupants. The latter reserved 
insignificant-looking king was not fond of appearing 
before his subjects, yet it was during his reign that 
Kensington Gardens became the fashionable promenade 
—fiset on Saturdays, and then on Sundavs. With the 
decease of George III. kingly grandeur left Kensington 
as far as Courts were concerned, and no reigning sove- 


reign has resided there since. To the present generation 
the Palace is most vividly connected with Queen Victoria, 
who was born there in 1819. In celebration of her 
eightieth birthday the State Apartments and the 
Orangery were restored and thrown open for the free 
enjovment of the public. | 

How Kensington Church comes to be styled St. Mary 
Abbots is explained by the gift of part of the manor by 
Geoffrev de Vere to the Abbot of Abingdon. This 
site has been occupied by a church since the early 
part of the twelfth century. The present building was 
opened on May 14, 1872, aud is the work of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who gave it a spire which rises to a height of 
300 feet, and is said to be not only the loftiest in London, 
but to be excelled in height only bv the spires of Salisbury 
and Norwich Cathedrals. 

Among the best-known houses in old Kensington 
must be mentioned Gore House, in its day almost as 
noted as Holland House. lt was the abode of the cele- 
brated Countess of Blessington and the immaculate 
Count D’Orsay, and was the rendezvous of all the talents. 
Gore House’s menage gave way in 1849 under a load 
of debt. Four years previous the Count was so em- 
barrassed that in a schedule of his liabilities the claims 
of creditors amounted to more than £107,000, a large 
sum in those days. | 

One of the most famous residences in Kensington, if 
not in England. was the far-famed Holland House. 1% 
stands in grounds that stretch for a distance of about a 
mile from the Kensington Road on the south to within 
a few yards of the road to Uxbridge on the north, with a 
breadth that is nowhere less than.a quarter of a mile and 
jn the widest part more than half a mile. It is the most 
beautiful and stateliest piece of Jacobean architecture 
within the county of London. It dates from 1607, when 
i& was built by John Thorpe for Sir Walter Cope. The 
wings and arcades were added later for the husband of 
his daughter and heiress—afterwards Lord Holland. 

It is hardly possible to imagine, said Mr. Moor-Rad- 
ford, that Kensington Square, begun in the reign of 
James II. and finished in that of William III., was the 
most fashionable spot in London during the days when 
the Court was at Kensington. Here in 1692 was living 
the Duchess of Mazarin, niece of the great Cardinal, 
whose death left her the richest heiress and the un- 
happiest woman in Christendom. She died so im- 
poverished owing to her gambling habits, that her body 
was detained in a mean house in Chelsea by her creditors. 
At Nos. 36 and 37 once dwelt Prince de Talleyrand. 

Edwardes Square is closed in on the east and west by 
houses which are old-fashioned rather than ancient or 
quaint; on the north and south it is bordered by lawns. 
At No. 32 Leigh Hunt wrote that pre-eminent work on 
Kensington, ‘‘ The Old Court Suburb.’’ Some of the 
houses near by are believed by Mr. Moor-Radford to have 
been erected by an enterprising builder for the officers 
of Buonaparte after his invasion of England. 

Museum land and the residential district known as 
South Kensington are the creation of the second half of 
the nineteenth century and the outcome of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. From that Exhibition there was a 
surplus of £200,000, which the Prince Consort was bent 
on applying to educational work for the benefit of the 
public in general. But to the Prince and the far-seeing 
men who had acted as his advisers in organising the 
Exhibition it was obvious that this purpose could be most 
effectively served indirectly by investing the money in 
undeveloped land and in the locality where the Exhibi- 
tion had been held. The surplus was augmented by a 
grant of £150.000 from Parliament, and with the funds 
thus available the Royal Commissioners bought two 
estates and a part of a third. The two which 
were acquired in their entirety were the Gore House 
estate, consisting of 21 acres and extending from the 
Kensington Road about quarter of the way down the 
Exhibition Road, and the Villiers estate of 48 acres, 
comprising the land upon which has been built the greater 
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part of Queen's Gate as well as Cromwell Road. The 
third, the Harrington or Hall House estate, of which 
17 acres were purchased, included the site of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The original proposal of the Prince 
was that the National Gallery, the Royal Academy, and 
similar institutions should be transplanted to the region 
now called South Kensington, and to that should be 
added a great Museum of Art and another of Science. 
As all the world knows, the scheme has not been carried 
out in its integrity. Yet even now it is a grent art and 
educational centre. Only quite recently the Royal 
Geographical Society has moved to I.owther Lodge, 
whilst King’s College for Women in connection with the 
London University has located itself on a magnificent site 
at Campden Hill, and also Queen Mary’s Hostel there- 
with. May not this, asked Mr. Moor-Radford, be the 
forerunner of many other learned societies locating 
themselves in Kensington? For where indeed could a 
better site be found than in a portion of the grounds 
attached to Holland House for a magnificent series of 
colleges worthy of London itself? 


THE ART-INTELLECT ІМ EGYPT. 
By Ковент WiLLIAMS, Г.К.І.В.А. 


THE year's work of the students of the Cairo School of 
Arts and Crafts has just been exhibited, and but scant 
notice has been taken of the exhibition by the not incon- 
siderable Press of IZgypt, both Arabic and European. 

It would probably come as a surprise to some of the 
organs of the Press if they happened to discover, acci- 
dentally, that there was in their midst a school in which 
some fifty students were being helped, by an able art- 
master and his assistants, to develop such artistical 
powers as, haply, they may have been born with. 

Schools of arts and crafts are now parts of most 
educational systems. Ву a rebound ari-work, hand- 
work, craft-work, and what work you will, that must be 
done by hand, guided by an eye influenced by the art- 
intellect have jumped into the arena of the educational 
systems, requiring recognition. | 

There have always been art and craft schools. Per- 
haps the school of Tubal Cain and the workshop of the 
master carpenter buried many thousands of years ago 
near the pyramids of Gizah, were among the earliest о! 
 eraft-schools The modern cult of freemasonry originated 
in the schools of mason-craft. The painters and sculp- 
tors of the middle and later ages had their individual 
schools. 

In the olden days the workshops of the artists and 
master craftsmen were also schools, and schools of a 
high and noble order they often were. Into these schcols 
such as were born with the art-intellect were carried by 
their life's current, though the current was not always 
smooth and straight. The future artist, more often than 
not, had to be discovered and rescued out of uncongenial 
circumstances. Thus was Giotto the little goatherd 
found by his future master Cimabue, who forthwith took 
him into his school. Through which fortunate circum- 
stance posterity was given the beautiful tower at 
Florence and many another noble work, which to this 
day the world enjoys. 

But there came a severance between the workshop 
practice and the ordinary schcols which had become 
academic, or given over to theorv. Design no longer 
originated in the school workshop, so the artists and the 
craftsmen relapsed into autcmata, like the machines 
which now began to compete with them. 

All down the ages, however, from the davs of Tubal 
and those of Bezaleel, who was filled with the “© spirit 
of God " as a “cunning '" worker in gold and as a 
woodcarver, there ran through the ordered, though at 
times beclouded, mind of humanity the promptings of à 
sense of beauty ; like a golden thread it ran through the 
lives of men and women, and though often covered over 
bv the self-gathered cares of life. it persisted in shining 
out, in being disccvered, and this happened despite. the 


apathy of the academies who would neither come to tlie 
workshops nor let the workshops come to them. 

At length, through the teaching of Ruskin and mea 
of like mind, it was found aud acknowledged that ''a 
certain quantity of art-intellect is born annually in every 
nation.''* Technical and art schools sprang up. '' Let 
us find the art-intellect and develop it,’’ said the artists 
and craftsmen. In other words the mass of artistic tem- 
perament, for the most part lying dormant, began to 
awake demanding its. place in the school system. 

Accordingly, the old workshop-schools having роле 
their way, ousted by machinery and apathy, there has 
arisen, instead thereof, schools of arts and crafts, which, 
as they develop in power, in sincerity, and in craftsman- 
ship will bring in a new race of artists and craftsmen, 
having for motto: LET Us MAKE THINGS AS NOBLE AND 
AS BEAUTIFUL AS OUR HANDS CAN MAKE THEM. And it 15 
some such motto as this, let us hope, may become the 
working rule of the Cairo School of Arts and Crafts. 
Неге, in passing, [ would like to express a hope, and it 
is that this motto, which can be easily turned into Arabic, 
be carved by one of the students in the beautiful. Ruhe 
character, such as was used at the mosque of Ibn Touloua 
over a thousand years ago. 

In taking a general view of the year's work of the 
students, and in looking at their work, done to time, 
during the week of their diploma examination, it becomes 
quite clear that Egypt has its quota of art-intellect born 
within its borders. But it is a moot point as to whether 
the Egyptian scholastic system possesses the means of 
discovering the whole, or even a fair part, of the posses- 
sors of the artistic temperament that must be scattered 
thoughout the land of Egypt: and it must be obvious 
to all who give the matter but the slightest thought, that 
until every Egyptian child receives ап education which 
shall test its mental powers, no complete search for, or 
discovery can bemade, of Egypt's art-intellect. It may 
be found among the fellahin youths and maidens, or 
among the sons of carpenters, blacksmiths, or masons, 
or among the daughters of the poorest. embroiderers or 
washerwomen. The art-intellect does not lodge itself in 
the minds of any particular class. It is born where X 
lists. To it there is neither rich nor poor; neither pasha 
nor peasant. It is born we know not how. 

At present the students for the arts and crafts are 
selected in a somewhat haphazard fashion from the 
primary schools, but are not thereat trained up to a point 
which enables them to pass an elementary examination т 
simple subjects pertaining to art. It is, therefore, 3 
matter of chance that the school hits occasionally on the 
right kind of students. 

But men of genius are always required, and Egypt 
must set about sifting them out from among the popula- 
tion, by discovering and adopting the best means of edu- 
cation generally for all her sons and daughters. 

The salient crafts of the school seemed to me to be 
weaving, ironwork, and wood-carving; of which weav- 
ing, from its importance and the excellent designs and 
woven specimens of fabric made by the students, should, 
I think, be placed first; the next in order was ironwork, 
exemplified іп balusters, lamp-stands, candlesticks, 
grills, and knockers; wood-carving and modelling in clay 
comes third. The work done in these subjects shows great 
promise, not only in design and new departures. but in 
the artistic touch that one often felt had guided the hand 
of the student. 

Decoration is studied by a good many students who 
show some inherent capacity for the highly-coloured 
decoration characteristic of their native land. Some good 
work was done, but their wall and ceiling decoration often 
lacked the quiet repose that, at any rate, one would like 
to see in an English house. And though the climate of 
Egypt withstands strong colours one would like to counsel 
fhe students to trv quieter tones, and to model some of 
their ceiling decoration in the solid. 


Furniture, in the form of ornamental tables, chairs. 


* “Political Economy of Art," by John Ruskin. 
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tea-caddies, medal-cases, and carved picture frames, was | of the Nile, were they all inspired ? 


exhibited, and all showed power in the handling of tools 
and a promise of future excellence. 

All this interesting work, at the exhibition and in the 
school, is the result of careful tuition in drawing and 
design, both directly bv, and under the guidance or, the 
headmaster, Mr. W. Stewart, to whom much credit is due 
for having done so much to enhance the study of the 


arts and crafts in Egypt during his brief sojourn here of. 


four years. From what I have seen during my visits 
to the exhibition and the school I think we can con- 
fidently look forward to greater things. 

The school has in front of it a great future, if it reso- 
lutely sets itself to the initiation of new crafts and to the 
revival of old ones, for there is scarcely a craft that is 
now in vogue in Europe that has not at sometime or other 
been exercised in Egypt, in, of course, what we may 
term some primitive form. An examination of extant 
works and a visit to the Cairo Museum or to the museums 
of any of the great cities of Europe and America should 
make this clear. 

Now weaving is a very ancient Egyptian craft, but it 
13 open to improvement, and the arts and crafts school 
is already improving it. At Mehalla Kebir, a Yorkshire 
weaver Is instiling the students with new and more 
artistic methods. 

Among other matters the weaving of damask fabrics, 
an old Egyptian industry fallen into abeyance, has been 
begun anew, and bv and by we may see everv dinner table 
in Egypt covered with a beautiful liome-woven damask 
cloth. Let not European manufacturers try to stifle 
these aspirations in the fear of losing trade. The more 
Egvpt does for herself the more she will trade with 
Europe, for, of course, there will be more manufactures 
to trade with. 

Egvpt is the home of the hand-loom. From Eng- 
land, alas! with the village flour-inill it has gone.* But 
here т: Egypt nearly every village has its loom, and no 
artistic improvements should allow it to be ousted in 
favour of huge engine-driven weaving factories. Better 
everything remain as 1 is than that consummation. Im- 
prove the looms certainly, but let the industry remain in 
the villages. 

Glass was made in ancient Egypt. Тһе modern 
Egvptian loves coloured glass, and he should encourage 
the school to work in glass, not in gaudy, primary colours, 
but in the lovely quiet shades and hues which their own 
skies show them at the close of sunset, but the student 
must be quick to catch the tints, as thev do not linger, 
or should be up hetimes to capture the delleate 
tints of °“ rose-fingered dawn '' as it begins to show over 
Gebel Ahmar. | 

In this land of the potter. faience could well be made, 
for there is clay enough to hand. And what beautiful 
works may not the craftsmen and the sculptors make in 
alabaster, granite (both red and grev). and porphyrv and 
many other rare materials of which there are plenty in 
Egypt. 

Let the students study the collection of minerals in 
the Cairo Geological Museum. Tet them look at the 
marvellously sculptured fossils, whose beauty and fine- 
ness of detail is such as to preclude the possibility of 
imitation by the most consummate art of man. Let them 
ask: Are these wonderful seulptures of Nature a clue to 
the origin of art? Were they designed by some arch- 
intellect ? 

The school must prosper; the Egyptian public must 
begin to delight in artistic work which can be produced 
in their own country, must give free play to the artistic 
feeling that from time immemorial has tempered the soul 
of the dwellers in the lands watered by the great Nile. 
But art is elusive. The moment one makes some abstract 
statement about it there follows a desire to hark back 
to prove it. Now, as to the souls dwelling on the banks 


+ 
To be some day restored, at rate to a considerable 


any 
extent, I hope. 


| believe that 
every soul has an equipment which fits it to enjoy the 
beauties of creation, but there are diversities of gifts, 
and there is a special gift which provides for the outward 
expression of art. Men and women are born with this 
gift in varving degrees, according to the work they have 
to do. 

The sense of beauty, Ruskin tells us, he considers to 
be ** a mixture of senses of the body and the soul,’’ and, 
as all volitive power comes from the soul, the part 
belonging to the body can only be executive. It is in 
the soul of the people, therefore, we look for the roots 
of art. | 

If only we could exanune our souls, our principles, 
and if our consciences were always the voice of God, 
how great would be the happiness of the world! To 
some this may sound dithyrambic, and far removed from 
the ideas engendered by a consideration of the arts and 
crafts. Yet it is not so, because the pursuit of art in 
its highest and noblest ideal, whether it be in the weav- 
ing of a piece of arras, in carving the newel of a staircase, 
or in the painting of a fresco on the walls of a church, 
or in the building of a minaret or a spire, is above all 
material, monetary, or worldly considerations of any 
kind, and this is true of all noble service whatsoever, 
whether in peace or war. It is from the soul. From 
a soul on earth truly, but not of the earth, earthy. 

Do not translate this to mean that a man should not 
get his bodily sustenance from his work. His livelihood 
has been decreed, of old. | 

Now then. students, professors, teachers, and 
people, what are we here, on this planet, for? A great 
question, but it 1s well to ask it of ourselves occasion- 
ally, nor should the answer be '' To eat, drink, for to- 
morrow we Ше”; nor should it be “То make beautiful 
things, to rear lovely edifices, to have them battered to 
powder and scattered to the four winds of heaven.” 
What then? Is it the aim of the student to arrive at 
a diploma and, having gained it, to sit down to some 
soft post in the Government service, and thenceforth 
to take his dailv siesta. smoke his cigarettes, and enjoy 
the other sensualities of his Ше, until, having amassed 
a quantity of adipose tissue. he retires worthily on a 
pension, and then, becoming weary of eating and drink- 
ing, he resigns his overcharged body to be borne of four 
to return to the earth whence it came? Is this the aim? 
Heavens! A nation of well-fed, wiry, muscular, straight- 
limbed, slave-artists, at so many onions a day, as Ruskin 
would say, working in batches of thirty thousand, at 
temples, hieroglyphs, pylons, and pyramids, would be 
nobler and far happier than a million million of those 
Whose end is purple and fine linen—and a pension. 

No, the aim of the student must be high. High- 
minded he must be. His teacher must imbue him with 
this ideal. True, the manufacturer will come along, 
exploit him апа ** make money °’ out. of his’ genius, 
nevertheless, let it be so. Art will outlive the monev 
making manufacturer and will come to its own, or rather 
the manufacturer will find he cannot do without art and 
cannot exploit it. 

The ugly things are already beginning to go, and this 
is due to the perseverance of the artist, and to the fact 
that the art-intellect is born among the people, manifest- 
ing itself as occasion gives it cpportunity, with more or 
less of power. And but for this the manufacturer would 
have gone on making the ugly things; it was easier for 
him, as he was hemmed in by the tyranny of profit. 

Let us remember, however, art has not vet come to 
its own and will not until it can control the machines of 
the manufacturer. That the mighty works of the ancient 
Egyptians were done with but little machinery is not a 
criterion for these days. Machinery is with us and great 
Is its work, but we have to see to it that art becomes the 
Inaster and not the servant of machinery. That, as 
already hinted at, is still the task in things pertaining to 


art. The machine and the craftsman must work to- 
gether. Art being captain, that is, the machine will do 
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the rough hewing of the block, but the chisel in the hand 
of the artist will, so te speak, give it life. 

And finallv as to the art-intellect. How came it? 
And what is art? Even the savage is tamed by art; 
when cutting beautiful and appropriate ornament on his 
club, or on the head of his canoe, or on the blade of his 
paddle, he is no longer a savage. His soul. for the time 
being loses its savagery, a delight is awakened within 
him as he sees the scrolls and lines taking form under Ins 
own manual skill. And this may well make us ask, was 
the work of the savage due to the art-intelleet with which 
he was born? Aud тау the work have been due also to 
unconscious intellectuality? These questions may be 
unanswerable. We can brood over them, remembering 
the while that the lines wrought on the implements of 
the savage. evidently for the pleasure which their cutting 
gave, whether wrought intellectually or non-intellec- 
tually, whether art consciously or otherwise are at the 
beginning of ornament. Ав to the precise period of its 
evolution at which it became *' art " the records are, 1 
think, silent. 

In his commendable little book cn Egyptian ornament 
Professor Petrie shows us that this ornament, in its early 
stages, is the foundation of all ordered ornament, and in 
this the Egyptian student has a great heritage. Albeit, 
the author* of another interesting book teils us very 
bluntly '' that Egyptian art contained in truth. nothing 
intellectual ``; and this is said of the art of artists who 
depicted: in colour aud graved in stone pictures of kings 
and people; artists, priests, and workmen in their multi- 
farious occupations who drew animals, birds, and fishes, 
and almost every movement of man and woman in peace 
or in war; and who thousands of years ago taught how 
to draw correctly a horse at the gallop. 

These artists who did this work so surely and last- 
ingly that much of it is to-day as fine in line und in tone 
as ib was when chiselled and painted many thousands of 
vears ago—these, surelv, were intellectual men. 
` But our author comes lower down. making us still 
more concerned. Не comes to what we may call modern 
times when compared with those of the early. Egyptians. 
In his chapter on һе Arab in Architecture ' he is very 
severe on the Arab builders and architects, and writes of 
the “ bulging surfaces and crumbling brickwork "' of 
their structures, forgetting the set-off in the massive 
stonework, fine pointed arches, and grand cornice of 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan, and the brickwork wrought 
„eleven centuries ago in the mosque of Ibn Touloun. 

The theme of this book, which deals in no felicitous 
vein with the art of ancient and medieval Egypt, is а 
“ consideration of art as an expression of human life and 
character." This is the true note Гог all art students. 
Their lives and characters are in the making, and they 
themselves can make or mar the beauty of the '* expres- 
sion ?' which they leave behind them. 

I must continue my slight citicism of a part of 
this book, because it deals somewhat drastically with 
the noble legacy of art left on the banks of the Nile, not 
only to Egyptians but to the world. Our author some- 
what uncompromisingly condemns the want of variety 
in the art of the ancient Egyptians, and ascribes their 
. “ unthinking iteration " to the “ tyranny of the Nile.”’ 
The yearly fertilisation of the land by the Nile had, he 
seems to think, kept the ancient Egyptian art in an 
“© archaic rut." Why the regularity of ploughing, sow- 
ing, watering, reaping, threshing, grinding, and making 
into bread should so affect both the art and our author 
it is difficult to understand. Without this regularity in 
the production of bread in the world where would, not 
Egypt only, but humanity be? 

The genius of the Nile fulfils for Egypt its part of 
the old-time promise, ‘‘ While the earth reinaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.” And it is 
as И the river had said to her sons, ‘‘ Work away at your 


* Mr. March Phillips—‘t The Works of Man.” 


arts and crafts, develop the beautiful hieroglyphs, make 
‘sermons in stones’ which shall be read by other 
dwellers on my banks and by travellers to my shores from 
distant lands, many thousands of years hence; do this 
and І will see that vou have bread enough and to spare. '' 
This is not °° tyranny,’ but the lovingkindness of a 
mother. 

But in his characterisation of Arab architecture he, 
our author, inversely complains of too much variety, of 
its '' eager inventiveness, its capricious changes, the com- 
plications and intlections of its designs," and all this he 
sums up in an aphorism, '' Arab architecture is the best 
presentment of Arab character that remains to ив.” 
That is. of course, the Arab of history, whose '' whim- 
sical civilisation which '* broke into so wild а frenzy 
of necromantic and astrological speculations,’ he says, is 
paralleled with curious felicity in the odd and freakish 
shapes. the flame-like mounting spirals, and fantastic- 
ally curved and twisted arches, into which the new 
architecture [of the Arabs] instantly developed.” This 
statement seems to me to discount the value of an 
otherwise interesting book (by an author who has written 
so much on architecture with which one cordially agrees), 
for not one of the architectural aberrations catalogued 
above can apply to the mosques of Sultan Hassan, Kait 
Bev, Ibn Touloun, and the mosque of Amr, the last. 
named being the first mosque built by the Arabs in Cairo. 
True, these animadversions on Arab architecture are 
illustrated by a photograph of an unfortunate piece of 
work at Cordova, which is no more fair than to illustrate 
the Italian Renaissance by some of the plates of the 
travesties of the Renaissance given in Rossi's folio of 
1701. 

Nearly тег hundred years before a Gothic arch was 
turned in Britain the Arabs or their builders had built, 
at the mosque of [bn Touloun, their fine series of arcades, 
of well-proportioned pointed arches, supported by strong 
rectangular piers, with three-quarter shafts in. their re- 
entering angles, АН built of brick, made near by, and 
there they stand to this day ; and, curiously, the “ bond "' 
of the brickwork is English, for this, mark vou, is the 
strongest form of bond. Evidently there is no * crumb- 
hg brickwork " here. The piers and arches were built 
to last. 

But where did the Arabs get their strong brickwork 
bond from? No Enzlish bricklayer had come along. They 
got it from Karnak, where, thousands of years before, it 
had been used as the bond for the great boundary wall, 
on the top of which you could drive three horses abreast. 
This kind of bond, which we call “ English," but which, 
with more propriety, might be called ** old Egyptian,” 
continued to be used until the introduction of the weaker 
‘Flemish "" bond probably through France; but now 
“ English bond ” is regaining its place, to the no small 
unprovement of present-day Egyptian brickwork. 

Enough, so far, in deprecation of the sweeping charges 
against Arab construction. Imperfect some of it is, but 
we must be fair and take account of the good as well as 
the weak Nevertheless, I would counsel the reading of 
‘The Works of Man" Let not the Egyptian student 
be afraid. If he find some old characteristics somewhat 
brutally portrayed in that book, let him remember this. 
which I сору from the same book: ‘‘ At the time of the 
Renaissance, Arab knowledge and scholarship, Arab art 
and poctry, had illumined and beautified the world for 
some seven centuries. '' 

Let there be a renaissance of the spirit of Arab art, 
not in the old form, copy nothing. study everything. Let 
the Arab art-intellect fructify and let intellectuality have 
full plav. Let this be done, and you can be fully per- 
suaded that new and fruitful ground is being broken, into 
which good seed is being thrown, to come again, à 
bountiful crop. 

And why have I this hope? Because I have noted 
how an Egyptian costermonger's barrow is decorated with 
good ornament; because I have seen how bravely à 
peasant colourist strives to tell the passer-by a tale т 
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colour on the wall of his cottage; because the Egyptian 
potter still makes shapely goulahs (water jars); because 
the women still do fine needlework and have lovely 
schemes of decoration in gold discs, beads and bracelets 
for their persons. 

Yet more, because for fourteen vears ] have had my 
designs realised, mainly, by Arab workmen, and some of 
those men, and those only, have asked me to teach them 
any (to them) new wav of doing things. Let me give an 
instance. · А few years ago I had occasion to pull down 
some badly bonded brickwork. Both Arab and European 
bricklavers were equally at fault. 
was rightly done in good English bond. At the con- 
clusion of the episode I was delighted by a request from 
a group of Arab bricklayers for lessons—'' ihna awiz dars 
menak enta "—'' we want a lesson from vou." The 
result was a little work with diagrams of brickwork, and 
an illustration, as a warning, of the original faulty work. 

But not only did the bricklayers come for a ‘* dars ” 
(lesson), but the carpenters called at my office for the 
same purpose. So, by these and many other infallible 
signs, have I become aware of a renaissance in. Egypt. 
Let me say. therefore, in conclusion: ““ Forward, 
Egyptian students, master the arts and crafts! ” 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, COVENTRY, 

IN his report on the restoration of the tower of this church 
Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., writes: The history of 
the tower is a history of disaster. The spire was blown 
down in 1665 and rebuilt within the next two years. 
Further repairs are reported no less than nine times 
between 1674 and 1854, the later repairs being described 
as thorough. The tower is over the central crossing, and 
is well abutted on all four sides by the transepts aud 
main arcades. I did not detect any failure in the arches, 
and the piers seem nearly upright. I concluded the 
foundation 1s good and probably is laid on the solid sand- 
stone rock which is near the surface. I noticed some 
signs of crushing in the south-west pier under the 
respond of the nave arch. The other piers have had new 
stones let in, as if there had been some mischief there. 
but on the whole I did not see much amiss in the lower 
part of the structure. In the south transept there is a 
serious crack in the west wall and a corresponding one 
opposite in the east wall. These do not come down to the 
ground, and are worst at the top, that in the west wall 
being nearly 2 inches wide in the upper part. I had the 
walls plumbed and found the side wall upright, but the 
south gable wall had an inclination outwards of 93 inches 
in a height of 30 feet. I concluded from this that the 
rupture was not caused by any pressure of the tower, but 
to some defect in the foundation of the south gable wall. 
I next examined both inside and out the upper part of 
the structure above the roofs. The tower is of very slight 
construction indeed. The walls appear nowhere to he 
more than from 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 6 inches thick, 
and are so much cut up by windows that except at the 
angle they are very weak. They were built of a perish- 
able red sandstone, and somewhere about 1830 the whole 
seems to have been refaced with new stone. This facing 
is only 3 inches, and in places 2 inches, in thickness. 
Each mullion consists of two halves with an upright joint 
in the line of the glass. The two thicknesses are cramped 
together with iron, which is rusty and by expansion 
endangers the stone. : 

The whole of the tower below the parapet is in a 
terrible state of decay, though the refacing is not a cen- 
tury old. Many of the features of the design are nearly 
obliterated. Some parts are better than others, and in 
places the decayed masonry has been mended with new, 
but the whole surface, though not ancient, but compara- 
tively modern, is in a state of absolute ruin. I have been 
told that six tons' weight of loose surface had lately been 
removed to prevent it falling on the roof. I observed a 
large piece cracked away in the north-west corner, facing 


Eventually the work: 


. wait till the heating is discontinued in the summer. 


west, which a touch would bring down and which will 
be secured temporarily to prevent it falling, and probably 
bringing other material with it. It will be understood 
from what I have said that the masonry is far past remedy 
by injecting any preservative solution. There is, I fear, 
no alternative to refacing the whole tower again, as was 
done before, but doing it in a better manner and in а 
better material. "The belfry stage. in particular, consists 
largely of mullions, and was still more frail before the 
little side slits of the windows were walled up. In 
renewing this part some of the inner half mullions may be 
retained, but in each pier there should be several through 
stones, and in the belfry windows they should be large 
enough to bond across the closed slits. I need hardly say 
no iron should be introduced, and where cramps are 
needed they should be of gun-metal. But proper bonding 
will supersede cramps in most cases. „Elsewhere the new 
facing should be well bonded to the backing, and not 
merely applied as a veneer, which has seriously weakened 
the structure. At three levels the tower is bonded with 
iron rods on the outside face. These have no doubt been 
of service, but they are decaved by exposure, and it will 
be well to substitute fresh tierods across the tower inside 
instead of outside, with good cramps outside and screws 
to tighten them, after which the old rods could be removed. 
Being exposed inside the church the new ties could be 
kept well painted to prevent rust. To reface so slight a 
structure will require the greatest care, or there may be 
an accident. 

The work was, on mv recommendation, entrusted to 
Messrs. Thompson, of Peterborough, who have had a 
greater experience than perhaps any other firm in dealing 
with ancient churches and such delicate and hazardous 
operations as the present, and a contract was made with 
them in August last year. Since then the south transept 
gable wall has been solidly underpinned on the hard rock, 
the cracks in the wall are being bonded across with long 
York stones, and grouted with cement by means of the 
Greathead machine, which forces cement into every crack 
and cranny of the masonry. The refacing of the tower 
has been proceeded with, and the angle buttresses and 
the stair turret are being reconstructed with solid 
masonry. The north transept is cracked as badly as the 
other, but as the flue of the heating apparatus passes up 
in the thickness of the wall the repair of that part must 
The 
new stone is red sandstone from Woolton, near Liverpool, 
which Is much harder than any other variety of that 
material, and may, I think, be trusted to stand well. 
The question has been raised whether, when the tower 
has been thoroughly repaired, it would be safe to restore 
the bells tothe old belfry. This, however, in my opinion, 
would not be desirable. We shall, I hope, leave the tower 
far stronger than we found it, but it is obvious that after 
a double process of being skinned and refaced the struc- 
ture cannot be equal to its original condition. I recom- 
mend that the bells be retained in & separate tower as 
at present. The existing structure, which is only of deal 
on a brick foundation, is badly decayed, and cannot last 
much longer. The best plan would be to rebuild it in 
brick or stone for some 25 or 30 feet in height, and to 
re-hang the bells in a new cage on this structure, enclos- 
ing them in a framework of oak, covered with oak shingles. 
Thus treated in a simple manner, the new bell-tower 
might be made comely and attractive, and would have the 
great advantage of enabling you to ring the bells, which, 
in the present structure, can only be chimed with safety. 
At a rough calculation I imagine the cost of such a 
structure would not exceed from £1,300 to £1,400. 


Mr. Rosert WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A., from whose реп 
another article appears in ‘‘ The Architect " this week, again 
wishes us to impress upon any members of the architectura] 
profession who may be serving with the Forces in Egypt 
that he may be communicated with at St. David's Buildings, 
Chareh Emad-el-Din, Cairo. 
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Coke Stoves 


for heating workshops, machine 
shops, warehouses, stores & sheds 


These stoves are cheap, serviceable, and economical. They occupy very 
little floor space, are easy to fix, and give a large amount of heat with a low 
fuel consumption. 


Where steam heat cannot be conveniently installed they will give efficient 
service. 


They burn coke and breeze and rubbish, and require very little attention. 
There are two sizes: 


Heating capacity, per unit 15’ ( х 40’ 0” 25’ 0" x 50’ 0” 
Diameter of stove 19” 21” 


Overall height as shown 9 5" 5' 10” 


PROMPT DELIVERY. | 
Sole Agents: 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD. 
COVENTRY. 


(CERESIT BRAND) P R | | F | | (CERESIT BRAND) 


THE IDEAL CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 
ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTD., 26, PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 


Kinnear 
PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


Shutters 


RAMCAR 
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T rm 

Шы ВВ GENERATING 
miu | Wr STATIONS, 
BOILER 
HOUSES, 

ENGINE SHEDS, 

WAREHOUSES, 

AND 


ENTRANCES 
GENERALLY. 


Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


mo ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE. TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 55 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’ з Gate. GLASGOW: 79 West Regeat Street. 
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THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
DECORATORS. 
An executive meeting of this Association was lield at the 
Holborn Restaurant on March 15, Mr. W. Stewart- 
Greene in the chair. 

A special committee was appointed to arrange meet- 
ings in the suburbs of London with a view of forming 
affliated local Associations. The committee consists of 
Mr. A. S. Jennings, Chairman, C. E. Wilkinson, F. 
Dakin, A. Andrews, J. Anderson, W. Stewart-Greene, 
and S. Rowden, with power to add to their number. 

The following letter of the President to the trade was 
then read and agreed to be distributed. 

Dear Sir,—The London Association of Master 
Decorators having done me the honour of electing me 
President for the year 1915-1916, I feel one of the 
most important of my duties is to endeavour to increase 
the membership of the Association. 

My first introduction to the Association was during 
the painters’ strike of 1913, when I recognised that it 
was of the greatest importance to the master decorators 
of London to lizve an organisation to fall back upon as a 
medium between themselves and the employees. 1 
therefore decided to join the Association and was instru- 
mental in introducing a few of the leading West-End 
firms of decorators as new members. 

I do not wish to suggest for a moment that the 
Association had not done excellent work before the 
strike, but I do not hesitate to sav that the strike was the 
turning point in its career; and, although the strike was 
a great inconvenience to us, I have no doubt it would 
have been much worse and of greater duration had we 
not had the Association through which to embody our 
views and negotiate terms of peace with the men. 

Although I have said I feel it to be my duty to the 
Association to try and increase the membership, I also 
feel that by so doing I am performing a duty to the 
decorating trade of London. It may be felt by some that 
the present crisis in the history of our country is scarcely 
the time to commence propaganda work and recommend 
people to put their hands in their pockets for association 
subscription, however moderate it is; but I am doing so 
with a clear conscience, as I firmly believe that when the 
war 18 over we shall find ourselves in the midst of 
. labour troubles the like of which, fortunately for us, 
have not yet been seen in this country. It therefore 
behoves us to be ready, not to fight labour, but, as an 
influential organisation, to go hand in hand with labour 
endeavouring to solve the problems which will arise 
when men happily lay down their arms and resume 
civilian life, or when the munitions factories close and 
workpeople will have to readjust their lives and accustom 
themselves to wormal rates of pay. 

I have dwelt on the question of labour because I 
feel it to be of the most importance; but there are many 
other details which the Association deals with during the 
vear that may not be heard of outside the Council, but 
which are all in the interests of the trade.—Yours 
faithfully, 

M. CowraN Соттах. 


At the quarterly meeting following, Mr. Mawer Cow- 
tan Cowtan took the chair and read an interesting paper 
which was prepared and read by his father at a meeting 
of the Decorative Art Society on October 9, 1844. Мг. 
Hindley also read a paper by Mr. E. C. Laugher, of 
Kensington, on '' Chintzes " which was originally read 
before the same Society on November 27, 1844, when a 
usefu] discussion followed. | 

On the 9th inst. an official visit by the members of 
the Association was made to the Т.С.С. School of Build- 
ing, Ferndale Road, Brixton, S. W., and to which we 
made reference in our last week's issue. 

Mr. H. W. Richards, Principal, and his assistant, 
Mr. A. R. Sage, conducted the party over various depart- 
ments, including those devoted to decoration. In the 
decorators’ design studio Mr. Н. Davis Richter, the 
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visiting teacher of design, explained the instruction given 
to the students and the various styles of ornament, and 
their training in draughtsmanship, modelling and colour 
harmony. Тһе visitors afterwards proceeded to the 
painters’ shop and inspected the excellent samples of 
graining, lettering, and decoration in progress, including 
models, a portion of a complete room which gives an 
excellent idea of the colour effect produced. Mr. A. R. 
Н. Jackson, A.R.C.A., and Mr. W. G. Sheppard, B.A., 
gave a somewhat lengthy but most interesting explana- 
tion of the method of teaching colour harmony and colour 
contrasts. The brickiavers', carpenters’, masons’, joiners’, 
and other shops were afterwards visited, and also 
the mechanical laboratory, where some tests of wood and 
cement were made which showed that a 4-inch cube of 
vellow deal yielded to a strain of 35 tons, while a briquette 
of cement gave way under a pull of 730 lbs. per square 
inch. It was explained by the Principal that the first 
batch of trained boys would be sent out from the painters’ 
shop in about a month's time, and that these vouths 
would obtain first class situations under agreement for 
two or three years from members of the T.ondon Associa- 
tion of Master Decorators. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


Housing after the War. 

Sin,—hReferring to your report of the meeting of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association in Bristol, I am pleased 
to note that, in his presidential address, Mr. George 
Gibson recommended the abolition of many municipal 
by-laws now affecting buildings exactly on the lines 
advocated by my letter to you on Januarv 1 last; but I 
do not think he is wise in his suggestion that streets 
should be less than 36 feet wide, unless the space 
between the houses 1s kept at that minimum ; in which 
case, if there is a back street, the front approach might 
be bv a footpath, retaining the remainder as garden, 23 
15 feet or 16 feet of garden in front of a cottage contains 
the elements of greater happiness and health than 15 feet 
or 16 feet extra of street width, while the cost 's 
infinitely less. I think Mr. Gibson’s suggestion of allow- 
ing any asbestos building material to be used, '' although 
it may fall down in sixty years, even if continuously 
papered,'" is a particularly good one, as if cottages 
do not fall down in sixty years they should be pulled 
down and the streets destroyed, because in sixty years 
the locality has altered, and, too, hygienic reasons 
demand 1. | 

The other suggestion in the admirable speech, how- 
ever, ''that corporations should build and pauperise 
their scheme by subsidies from tha rates,” is distinctly 
bad ethics and a wrong principle, and should be vigor- 
ously protested against in its most incipient stage. 

The death-rate of Leeds is low, the health of the 
city exceptionally good, vet Leeds is the very hotbed of 
the old back-to-back houses ; and I still hope and believe 
that the law prohibiting building back-to-back houses, if 
built in blocks of four, will be repealed, as they provide 
the cheapest and healthiest dwelling for the artisan to 
be found anywhere.—Yours, &с., г а 
WwW. Н. Woop. 
Queen Square House, Leeds: 

March 21, 1916. 


Tur Huddersfield Town Council have agreed to exten- 
sions of the Technical College in connection with the teach 
ing of dyeing chemistry. 
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Are you tied to 


one sort of coal? 


In the present state 
of the coal market 


— not only as regards price, but also the re- 
stricted supply—it is an immense advantage 
to be able to burn any and every sort of fuel. 


This advantage is yours 


if you have a “ Bennis" Stoker on your 
boiler. With a "Benni" Machine 
Stoker, the cheapest low-quality fuels 
can be efficiently used, and you will 
be getting a greater output of steam 
from your boilers at less cost of labour. 
Send us a postcard to-day and we 
will mail you a set of our illustrated 
“адын МО ena pamphlets. They will interest you. 
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UR latest addition 

to the long list of 

popular articles which 
we manufacture is the 
V entilator. 


Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


This department has al- 
ready met with great 
success, and we are able 
to offer a number ‘of most 
efficient types of Venti- 
lators, suited for any 
purpose. 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE'S 


PATENT ASPHALTE C0., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London.” 


We shall also be glad to 
suggest schemes for the 
ventilation of buildings 
of all kinds by natural or 
artificial means. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 


We invite Architects, Builders, and others, to apply 
for free list, &nd shall welcome an opportunity 
of tendering for any Ventilating or Heating Work. . 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 


Broad St & New St, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 
&c., executed with 


"Claridee's Asphalte’ 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Aylesbury—Petroleum Store, off Park Street, 
Bowring Petroleum Company, Ltd. 
Premises, for Mr. J. Putman. 
CORNWALL. 
Summercourt.—Picture palace, &c., for Mr. Phillips. 
DURHAM. | 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.--Two houses, Wellesley Street. Mr. А. 

Glen, builder, 11 Queen’s Road. 
Essex. 

Orsett.-_Margarine factory, West Thurrock. 
Е. №. Clifton « Son, F.R.I.B.A., 
India Avenue, London. 

HAMPSHIRE. | 

Farnborough.—Cinema theatre, Farnborough Road, for 

Mr. A. Chaplin. 
Kent. 

Ewell.—Premises: rebuilding after fire. Messrs. Wors- 
fold & Hayward, architects, Market Square, Dover. 
Gillingham.—Bungalow, Hempstead. Mr. F. D. Pott, 

architect. 

Rochester.—Workmen’s dwellings, Steele Street, Strood. 

LANCASHIRE. | 

Manchester.—Co-operative Stores: addition. Mr. Н. №. 

Walsingham, architect. 
Co-operative Stores, Openshaw. 
architect. 
Works, Cambridge Street: additions. 
Dew, architect. 

Patricroft. —Proposed church, Hardy Street (as chapel. 
of-ease to St. Michael's Church, Winton). 

St. Helen’s.—Picturedrome, Bridge Street: alterations. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Boston.—Factory, Norfolk Street: extension, for Messrs. 
Fisher, Clark & Co. 

Lincoln.—Offices and workshops, Sincil Bank and the 

Spa, for Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, Ltd. 
Offices and workshops, Coulsham Street, for Clark’s 
Crank and Forge Company, Ltd. 
Shop, Firth Road, for Messrs. Foster & Co. 
Workshops, Newland Street West, for Messrs. 
Singleton, Flint & Co. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. ·' 
Pencoed.—Castle: restoration, for Sir H. Mackworth. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

go Kirkby.—House, Clumber Street, for Mr. N. Ren- 
shaw. 

Kirkby-1n-Ash field.—House, Sutton Road, 

Lowe. 
Two houses, George Street, for Messrs. Butler & 
Barker. 

Nuncar Gate. —House, 
Garner. 

SOMERSET. 

Bridgwater.—Proposed isolation hospital. 

Midsomer Norton.—Engine House: addition, for the 

Midsomer Norton Boot Company. 
Warehouse, for the North Somerset Agricultural Co- 
operative Association, Ltd. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Shelfield.—House, Spring Road, for Miss Whitehouse. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Salisbury.—Milford Street U.M. Church: additions fo 
Sunday schools. Мг. Е. Bath, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Crown Chambers, Bridge Street, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Kidderminster.— The Larches" Red Cross Hospital: 
addition. 

Malvern.—Hospital for wounded soldiers, Ashfield. 

YORKSHIRE. | 

Darton.—Eicht houses, Mexbro' Lane, for the Darton 
Main Colliery. 

Edlington.—Cinema house (1,000 seats), King's Crescent 
and Edlington Lane. Mr. D. Milne, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


for the 


Messrs. 
architects, 7 East 


Mr. J. B. Thornley, 


Mr. W. A. 


for Mr. D. 


Chapel Street, for Mr. H. 


Doncaster (near).—Proposed W.M. Church and School, 
Balby. 

Keighley.— Morton Banks Hospital: additions (£5,000 
to £6,000) , 

Mirfield.—Ledgard Bridge Mills: extensions. Mr. J. W. 
Burrows, architect, 04 Huddersfield Road, Birstall. 
Morley.—Deanfield Mills: re-erection after fire. Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, architect, Exchange Buildings, Queen 

Street (also at Leeds). 


SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—Netherton Works, Anniesland: store, &c., for 
the Ioco Proofing Company, Ltd. 
Works, Commerce Street: additions, 
Campbell, Achnach & Co., Ltd. 
Johnstone.—Premises, High Street, for Messrs. J. Hous- 
ton & Son. 


for Messrs. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 2,250. Feb. 12, 1915. —E. A. Welch, 49 Francis 
Road, Strechford, Warwick. Convertible electric fire. 

2,512. Feb. 12, 1915.—A. F. Berry, 27 Woodville Road, 
Ealing. Electric heating apparatus. 

2,555. Feb. 15, 1915.—John Spencer, Ltd., Globe Tube 
and Engineering Works, Wednesbury, Staffs. Valves and 
fittings for automatic sprinkler and alarm systems. 

2,400. Feb. 15, 1915.—Francesco Pucillo, 46 Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Structures or frames for building or the like. 

2,532. Feb. 17, 1915.—C. G. Major, and Smith, Major 
& Stevens, Ltd., Abbey Works, Weedon Road, Northamp- 
ton. Controllers for electric lifts. 

2,553. Feb. 17, 1915.—Professor George Ebrill, Royal 
Veterinary College, Pembroke Road, Dublin. Siphons. 

4,183. March 17, 1915. —John Hal, 102 Bernard Street, 
Woodville, Derby. Device or apparatus for moulding or 
forming the bodies of earthenware gullies and the like. 

4,565. March 19, 1915.—R. F. Carey, 6 The Broadway, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex; L. W. Sims, 16 Eddystone Road, 
Crofton Park, S.E. ; and Waygood-Otis, Ltd., Falmouth 
Road, Great Dover Street, S. E. Air main connections for 
vacuum cleaning. 

4,371. March 19, 1915. —R. F. Carey, 6 The Broadway, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, and Waygood-Otis, Ltd., Falmouth 
Road, Great Dover Street, S. E. Suction nozzles for vacuum 
cleaners. 

4,596. March 20, 1915. —O. H. Stone, Highclere, Holly- 
field Road, Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham. Produc- 
tion of patterned or ornamented paper. 

4,708. March 26, 1915.— Frederick Thackeray, 3 Cam- 
brian Terrace, Gwaelodygarth Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Linings for concrete walls, floors, and roofs. 

5,752. April 16, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention, April 25, 1914.)—C. J. А. Nielsen, 11 
Hestedamsgade, Horsens, Denmark. Machine for making 
concrete slabs or tiles, and especially roofing tiles. 

8,666. June 11, 1915.—James Menzies, 25 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and H. W. Dennis, 68 Moray Road, 
Finsbury Park, and H. M. Moll, 8 Bennett Street, St. 
James's, S.W. Apparatus for the destructive distillation 
of sewage. 

9,989. July 9, 1915.—G. W. Naylor & J. F. Naylor, 
Denby Dale, near Huddersfield. Purification of sewage. 

10,525. July 15, 1915.—C. E. Dick, 90 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C., and John Buchanan, Alma Street, Gallowgate, 
Glasgow. Chemical fire-extinguisher. = 

12,752. Sept. 6, 1915.—M. Okada, 17. Minamimaki Oho, 
Kyobashi Ku, Tokyo. New or improved cracked glass 
material. 

135,081. Sept. 13, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention, Sept. 14, 1914.)—Capt. J. J. W. H. van der 
Toorn, Nassauplein 19, The Hague. Manufacture of a 
cement for building constructions and building construction 
elements. | 

2,421. Feb. 16, 1915.—G. W. Mottram, Cliffe View, 
Manchester Road, Deepcar, near Sheffield. Apparatus for 
introducing gas into intimate contact with liquid sewage. 

2,801. Feb. 22, 1915.—William McMaster and W. S. 
Cash, Vermilion, Alberta, Canada. Apparatus for raising 
water. 

5,283. April 8, 1915.— Joseph Carlier, 54 Bouverie Road 
West, Folkestone, Kent. Machine for making setts. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


! 
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ве. MACKAY’S ва 
АГЕНТ. venti LATORS 


SOVND MATERIAL 
ORIGINAL DESIGN ғ ANT 


— Brassington T 


(ARNOLO W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
‘Chimney Poi Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to W.D. Office 
of Works and Homiraltp. 


Sole Manufacturers—COUSLAND & MACKAY. 
WRITE FO * SECTIONAL CATALOGUES—No. 70 & No. 80. 


Prices and Particulars on application. 
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DAMP WALLS 


Are not only a discomfort, they actually 


ENDANGER HEALTH 


FOR MAKING DAMP WALLS DRY 


PROTEX 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


IS THE REMEDY 


Applied cold with an ordinary brush, 
Yields a perfect bond for plaster. 


CHIMNEYS 


Send for “А. P." Booklet to— DESIGNED, ERECTED, REPAIRED 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 47 VICTORIA STREET. SW 


Telephone No. 4700 Victoria. Telegrams : “ Stablochim, Vic. London." 


.25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, April 3. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: University Extension Lecture 
XXIV. on “ Modern English Architecture," by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.D.A., at 4.30 р.м. 


Wednesday, April 5. 

Royal Society of Arts: Paper entitled " Painting by Dipping. 
Spraving, and other Mechanical Means," by Mr. Arthur 
S. Jennings, at 4.50 р.м. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Papers by Dr. A. C. Fryer, 
F.S.A., and Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., to be read in the 
apartments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
W., at 4.30 Р.м. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers: Paper entitled “ Planning for 
a Manufacturing Town of 50,000 Inhabitants,” by Mr. A. 
Le Marchand, at Caxton Hall, W., at 7 Р.М. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Lecture entitled “ British Forestry before and 
after the War," by Mr. W. Dawson, M. A., B.Sc., at 
7.45 Р.м. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. 
THERE ean be little doubt that when the demobilisation 
happily arrives of the millions of soldiers in the British 
New Armies, there will be many who will not be con- 
tent to resume their former sedentary or indoor occupa- 
tions. Also it will be recognised—indeed, it is already 
recognised—that it is to the advantage of the nation that 
the agricultural population of the country and the supply 
of home-grown food should both be increased. The 
solution of these problems clearly points to the desira- 
bility of the settlement or employment on the land of 
discharged sailors and soldiers. Hence the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has done well to 
appoint a Departmental Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of land settlement for sailors and soldiers, and the 
Introduction and Part I. of their final report has now been 


issued. Their interim report made in September last 


recommended that a free course of training at ап agri- 
cultural college should be given to fifty disabled sailors 
or soldiers, but has not been printed or published. 

The report of the Committee expresses their belief— 
and in this we think there will be general agreement— 
that the duty of carrying out a scheme of land settlement 
for ex-Service men must in the main be undertaken by 
the State, although this does not exclude the acceptance 
of the assistance which private landowners or voluntary 
societies can, and no doubt will, give. 

It appears to the Committee that the existing 
machinery of the Small Holdings Act is not sufficient to 
achieve the object in view. The working of this Act 
applies only to applicants who already possess sufficient 
experience and capital to justify the expectation that 
they will successfully cultivate a small holding, whereas, 
although there will, no doubt, be some ex-Service men 
who come under this category, there will probably be a 
far larger number with no previous experience of agri- 
culture to whom it will be necessary to afford some 
preliminary training and instruction before they can 
safely be placed in holdings of their own. 

The Committee therefore recommend that the State, 
acting through the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
should undertake the provision of land for all suitable 
ex-Service men who desire fully-equipped and self- 
supporting small holdings, and who are prepared to settle 
in the places where land can be provided, under the 
conditions that the State considers necessary to their 
Success. 

The scheme of the Committee is briefly land settle- 
ment by the State on the colony system. By the colony 
system we may better understand the formation of model 
village communities, and the preference for that system 
18 rightly based upon, first, the possibility it affords for 
the provision of expert guidance and business organisa- 
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tion; and, second, the opportunities it provides for social 
life amongst members of a community. 

The size of the colony which the Committee con- 
siders should be the minimum is a village community of 
at least 100 families, all interested in the cultivation and 
development of the land, but including amongst them 
those engaged in the trades subsidiary .to agriculture. 
The minimum acreage for a fruit and market gardening 
settlement should be 1,000 acres, and for a settlement on 
dairying or mixed holdings 2.000 acres. The reason 
assigned for limiting the minimum areas to these figures 
is the difficulty of getting more, but whenever epough 
suitable land is available in the immediate neighbourhood 
the Committee is of opinion that it would be better 
economy for the State to take a larger acreage, which 
would reduce the cost of management and be an advan- 
tage from the point of view of collective marketing. 

Кгош а national point of view, one great asset of 
small holdings is that they naturally lead to intensive 
cultivation. Hence more national wealth is produced 
from the land. Tho report discusses the tvpes of small 
holdings suitable to ex-Service men, giving preference to 
that containing an area of from three to five acres devoted 
to fruit and market-garden crops; alternatives are the 
small grass-holding of not less than 25 acres employed 
in dairying and the small mixed farm of from 35 to 
50 acres, comprising both arable and grass land. The 
Committee think it of the greatest importance that both 
pig and poultry keeping should be combined with each 
type of holding considered, but thev give a warning that 
poultry farming cannot be recommended as a staple 
production. 

The establishment of colonies of small holders, many 
of them inexperienced, demands, for any hope of achiev- 
ing success, two essentials: expert guidance and collec- 
tive marketing. Therefore the Committee’s scheme for 
each colony includes the provision of a central farm under 
the control of an experienced manager appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture. At first the whole of the land 
would be included in this farm, on which men with no 
previous experience would be offered employment at а 
weekly wage, together with a cottage and garden, and as 
soon as any of the men had acquired sufficient. practical 
experience and showed promise of Бесопішит satisfactory 
small holders, a portion of the farm near their cottages 
would be let to them, provision being made in laying out 
the farm that adjoining land could be added to their 
holdings in course of time, as they became capable of 
taking a larger area. The Committee, bv the way. 
strongly advocate that the settlers should in all cases be 
tenants of the State and not permitted to purchase their 
holdings. Strong arguments in favour of this course are 
urged, and if the facts quoted are correct there would 
appear to be considerable validity in those arguments. 
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Success in small holdings is intimately dependent on 
the successful marketing of the cultivator's products, and 
this can scarcely under present-day conditions be effected 
without some collective or co-operative organisation. This 
the Committee propose to provide by the establishment 
in each fruit and market-garden colony of a depót for the 
produce of the colony, which should there be collected, 
graded, packed, and despatched to market under the con- 
trol of the director of the colony. In connection with 
the depót provision would be made for dealing with any 
surplus produce which could not be immediately sold by 
the establishment of a jam factory, pulping and drying 
plant, a creamery, a cheese factory, or other suitable 
means. 

The question of finance 18 of importance in any 
scheme for the settlement of ex-Service men on small 
holdings. ‘The Committee take the view that the incom- 
ing tenant should have some capital for the purchase of 
tenant-right and for the maintenance of himself and 
family until his holding will make returns. They also 
recommend the establishment of co-operative credit 
banks, started with State-provided capital. This is a 
development in our national life which we have repeatedly 
urged in our columns as essential to a successful advance 
in trade and manufacture, and therefore undoubtedly to 
be approved in connection with agriculture. 

Very rightly the Committee emphasise the necessity 
of opportunity for a full social life in their colonies bv the 
provision of a club-room and village hall, a recreation 
ground for outdoor games, places of worship, and educa- 
tional facilities. The Committee also point out the 
advantage of fostering village industries as a valuable 
adjunct to purely agricultural work. 

A plan is appended to the report showing how the 
Committee would propose to develop a specific estate of 
1,006 acres, that they have in view, as a fruit and market- 
garden colony for 112 small holders. The Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association have issued a report on 
the proposals of the Departmental Committee, which, on 
the whole, they generally approve, but fall foul of the 
plan and offer instead an ideal plan. This, though un- 
doubtedly superior, is of the symmetrical pretty pattern 
order, only applicable to an ideal site made to fit, and 
under the circumstances that must control the Board of 
Agriculture in the carrying out of a scheme of land 
settlement for ex-Service men, incapable of realisation. 
At the same time it emphasises the desirable points in 
planning a small-holdings colony, many of which are 
lacking in the Departmental Committee's plan, which 
savours too much of the ordinary suburban estate agent's 
type of working-class property. Undoubtedly the estate 
selected by the Departmental Committee is a difficult one 
to develop into an ideal or approximately ideal small- 
holdings colony, and we Are not surprised that the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association took the easier 
course of making their plan for an ideal site, instead of 
showing how the Committee’s estate could be better 
arranged, a problem by no means incapable of solution, 
though assuredly not easy. 

We trust that the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee may be immediately adopted by the 
Government and handed over to the Board of Agriculture 
for execution before it is '' too Іше.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Dny-nor troubles not only architects but mining 
engincers, whose pit-props suffer from the attacks of 
Merulius lachrymans and the other fungi whose opera- 
tion is included under the general term ‘‘ dry-rot.”’ 
Hence the Midland Institute of Mining, Civil, and 
Mechanical Engineers were prepared to listen to a paper 
on '' Pit Timber and its Preservation" by Dr. Percy 
Groom, Professor of the Technology of Woods and 
Fibres at the Imperial College, London. It would, how- 
ever, appear from the reports in the local Press that the 
hard-headed Yorkshiremen were not much ппргеѕѕеа by 


the Professor's plea for research on dry-rot, as the ver- 
dict was that in the majority of pits in Yorkshire the 
timber in them got broken before it had a chance to get 
decayed. Dr. Groom does not appear to have men- 
tioned to his audience that under the auspices of the 
Government extensive research on wood-destroying fungi 
has been made in Germany, and voluminous reports 
thereon have been published. e 


At the annual dinner of the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association, war prices naturally bulked largely in the 
speeches. | 

Alderman W. C. Fenton, in proposing “ The Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers,’’ spoke of the great 
shortage of houses, and said the possibility of adopting 
new and cheaper materials and securing economies іп the 
design of cottages was attracting much attention. At 
present the cost of building materials was enormous, and 
in some respects a scandal. This was particularly the 
case with regard to timber. Certain classes which before 
the war cost £9 a standard were now costing £30, half 
of which was for freight. It was time the Board of 
Trade stepped in and fixed prices of building materials, 
as thev had the power to do. 

The President of the Association in reply said that 
one of the serious difficulties which they had to face 
owing to the war, was that of estimating for work. If 
they attempted to cover themselves for the probable in- 
creases in the cost of material and wages, their tenders 
would necessarily be extremely high. This had been 
under the consideration of committees for some time, 
and they had also had meetings with the architects. 
They considered that the fairest method at present would 
he to tender for work on current prices, and that fluctua- 
tions in the market above or below a certain percentage 
say 5 per cent.—should be met by increases and reduc- 
tions respectively. He thought this would be a fair risk, 
as, in the ordinary course of things, it was not likely 
that prices would vary much more than 10 per cent. 
The Architects’ Society were recommending the careful 
consideration of this svstem to their members who were 
preparing for new work, and the Corporation had inserted 
in their building contracts a clause which would operate 
іп а somewhat similar manner. 


In the annual report of the Council of the Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association presented at the twenty- 
seventh annual business meeting, it was stated that £454 
had been paid by the Association during the past year 
to the widows, daughters, and sisters of deceased artists, 
most of whom were unable to do anything for their liv- 
ing on account of illness or old age. The sum of £615 
had also been paid during the year to living artists who 
had experienced a serious falling off in the sale of their 
pictures since the outbreak of war. It was also stated 
that the capital fund of the Association now amounted 
to nearly £15,000. 

Sir James Guthrie, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he was sure they all heard with pleasure of 
the activities that had characterised the Association dur- 
ing the past year, which had been a year, of course. of 
trial for evervone, and for no class of people more than 
for artists and their dependants. While the horror of 
war brooded over the civilised world, a horror that at 
times almost seemed to involve the destiny of humanity 
itself, it behoved all who cared for the arts to see to it 
that while they did not yield to anyone in their sense of 
national duty in this hour of the national danger, they 
had а dutv to perform to the arts which was never 8 
ereater call upon them than it was in days such as these. 
Thev, no doubt, heard from time to time that in such a 
crisis as this art must be pushed aside entirely, that it 
was a mere luxurv, one of the mere accessories of life 
which ought to vanish on the very touch of stern realities. 
At a meeting like that he did not think it was necessary 
to say anvthing in regard to that verv plausible but very 
poor conclusion. Art was one of the essentials of life, 
and perhaps the need for art was.never more, clearly 
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A NORWEGIAN EXAMPLE OF WAR-TIME ECONOMY IN HOUSE BUILDING. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


(From Arktlektur og Dekoratio Kunst, 


Mr. Тн. Cur. Haurr, Architect. 
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demonstrated than it had been in this time when materi- 
alism had been so rampant, and had been such a danger 


throughout the world. 


We can scarcely sympathise with the suggestion bv 
the City Coroner that the Corporation of the City of 


London should bring a civil action in the Chancery Divi- 
sion against the Trustees of London and British 
Museums for the recovery of the alleged treasure-trove 
of Tudor jewellery. It may possibly rightfully belong 
to the Lord Mayor, Commonalty and citizens of Lon- 
don, but the enjoyment of it by such owners cannot 
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be sald to be vitiated by its safekeeping and exhibition 
in the London aud British Museums. 


А long article in the 7 Liverpool Courier ’’ advocates 
preferential rating as ап attraction for new manufac- 
turing industries to establish themselves on the banks of 
the Mersey. Part of the writer’s argument runs thus: 

Preferential rating as an inducement to new commer- 
cial developments and a furtherance of existing industries 
is а proposition for which there is much to be said. The 
benefits which will follow the introduction of new indus- 
tries to Merseyside are two-fold. There is the benefit 
to the municipality in various ways and to the railways 
and shipping companies of the port. There are also 
opened up new avenues of employment for that super- 
fluous labour which is likely to accrue after the war. 
Female labour, which has now given practical proof of 
its worth, cannot be turned adrift; rather will economic 
conditions make it imperative for such labour to be en- 
couraged in the future. There are also the disabled 
soldiers, many of whom will hope to find work waiting 
for them in the factories in regard to which their physical 
deficiency will be no handicap. 

A further benefit will be the inevitable provision of 
suitable houses for the workers on a pre-conceived plan, 
and it is here where the opportunities for town-planning 
may be utilised so that the development of both the fac- 
tory and residential quarters for the homes of the workers 
can be carried out simultaneously, quick access and 
means of transport being kept well to the fore in the 
mode of development. It is not necessary that every 
factory should resemble a barracks in its elevation, but 
examples may be quoted where factories have been built 
with planted open spaces in front of them and with an 
elevation that suggests architectural treatment and not as 
is usual an elevation devoid of beauty or taste. It may 
also be suggested that strips of land may he reserved in 
the outer areas which are not to be built upon, and are to 
remain as permanent open spaces, thus forming a buffer 
between the factory area and the residential areas. By 
this means we should ensure belts or zones of open spaces 
on the confines of our factories, where the busy worker 
could take his recreation or pass between his home and 
his work without plunging into crowded thoroughfares. 
His cottage, his park, and his work would thus be linked 
up in unison and not scattered far and wide, as is the 
case at present. 


It would, no doubt, cause amusement to some of our 
readers to peruse in the pages of our contemporary, the 
“ American Architect," an account of the pageant and 
procession with which the thirty-first annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League of New York was opened last 
month. In the procession we are told that architects 
wore robes of dark red, painters wore blue gowns, while 
the sculptors’ costumes were of green. Preceding this 
vari-coloured assemblage and leading the ceremonial pro- 
cession to the galleries were banner bearers, trumpeters, 
and heralds. In the body of the procession were the 
medal winners of the year, accompanied by their spon- 
sors. The pageant was enacted in a Secret Garden, with 
vestal virgins kneeling around an altar as a guard to 
the sacred fire of Inspiration. Girls in Greek costume 
and their High Priestess performed dances in the garden 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra, masked behind 
flowering shrubs. Some might perhaps regard these pro- 
ceedings as exquisite fooling, but it must be remembered 
that in the United States processions by all sorts of 
societies and organisations are a feature of the social 
life of the community, and, for the most part, marked 
by blatant vulgarity. Therefore we think that our con- 
fréres did well, as an exceptional occasion, to show how 
processions and pageants can be artistically managed. 


In the Belfast Municipal Art Gallery and Museum we 
аге pleased to learn that an exhibition has been opened 
of works by W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.. the architect. and 
№. Е. Lynn, А.В.Н.А., the sculptor. two brothers who 


have worthily maintained in their day the reputation of 
Irish artists, and by whcse decease Ше artistic world of 
Ireland is the poorer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ITALIAN ETCHINGS AT THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
We have the pleasure of illustrating Professor Melani's 
article on the revival of engraving in Italy as exemplified 
by the exhibition now open at the Society of British 
Artists with reproductions of some of the etchings there 
to be seen. | 


THE ITALIAN ENGRAVERS AT THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


By Professor ALFREDO MELANI. 


Схтш quite recently contemporary Italian art was but 
little interested in engraving and engravers, and only 
to-day can it be said to have awakened to new activity. 
Nor did any branch of the engraver's art escape this 
neglect: copper, wood, steel were abandoned by the 
engraver, as were also etching, lithography, aquatint. 
Photo-mechanical processes banished hand-engraving, 
and the artist who, in his leisure moments, allowed himself 
to be seduced by the charm of an etching, was in Italy 
isolated and ignored. Eleuterio Pagliano, Mosé Bianchi, 
Colombo Borde, painters; Giuseppe Grandi, sculptor; 
Luigi Conconi, architect and painter, are some of the few 
worthy etchers who sought to maintain Italian engraving 
at a high level. - As for the branches touched by the 
engraver, we must go back a long way, although Italy is 
the home of the celebrated °“ Calcografia Camerale 
Romana,' founded by Clement XII. (738), and was 
honoured by masters like Raffaello, Morghen, Paolo 
Mercuri, Paolo Toschi, and Luigi Calamatta, chalco- 
graphers who flourished in the century which has just 
come to an end, together with Tommaso A. Juvara. 
The same may be said of wood-engraving, which had to 
sustain ап unequal fight with photographie engraving 
processes, and was defeated after having lost the com- 
mercial ground to which it was reduced. Thus, in Italy, 
the sale of engravings was carried on solely, and with 
difficulty, by means of those imported from abroad, and 
our shops offered, as they still offer, for sale only English, 
French, and German prints. 


In one of my books, “ Nell’ Arte e Nella Vita "' (pub- 
lished by M. Hoepli, Milan, 1904), I remarked bitterly 
that which I am now repeating, and urged Italian en- 
gravers to greater efforts to reconquer the position occu- 
pied in former centuries by Andrea Mantegna, Marc An- 
tonio Raimondi, Michelangiolo da Caravaggio, and Stefano 
della Bella. I advised my compatriots who had confined 
themselves in engraving to the reproduction of old 
masterpieces to shake off the fetters of the past and to 
give original contents and form to the art of engraving, 
creating pictures, without following another's inspiration. 
I do not venture to suppose that my advice alone has been 
of effect, althcugh certainly the direction of the new activi- 
ties in Italian engraving corresponds to that indicated by 
me, and the awakening is of yesterday, limited for the 
present to etching and wood-cutting. It is not a humble 
flame which may unexpectedly be quenched, because it 
is continually fed, and its effects are perceived daily, 
even under the present tragic circumstances. ^ Indeed, 
the grup of Milanese engravers which forms the back- 
bone of the new movement organised the present exhibr 
tion at the Royal Society of British Artists. 

I said that the awakening is limited to etching and 
wood. Thus, neglecting other branches, including litho- 
graphv, etching gained a good number of artists, 
painters, and a few architects, and wood seduced a group 
of young men, more enthusiastic than the former. | А city 
of secondary importance, Spezia, thanks to the incitement 
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of a writer, Ettore Cozzani, became the seat of an ardent 
zylographic movement, to which I myself belonged, 
encouraging and praising. Thus, was formed the 
‘‘ Italian Corporation of Zylographers,’’ and also a 
nobly-planned review ‘* L’Eroica,’’ whose Ше, inter- 
rupted by the war, will be continued, let us hope, in the 
faith and eternal youth of art. All this related to the 
present modernism. Emilio Mantelli, Giuseppe Biasi, 
G. C. Sensani, Felice Casorati, Niccola Galante—my old 
pupil, the most ‘‘ futurist ’’ of the group—Lorenzo Viani, 
characterise tle movement, which comes to a head, I 
might say, with Ettore Cozzani, in a frenzied ardour 
for research, in an ingenious distillation of lines, a power- 
ful nervous synthesis, а primitive ingenuity which 
attracts or repels the observer, according to his tempera- 
ment. The most prominent among the zylographers of 
the Corporation is Adolfo de Karolis, who is Italian, in 
spite of his exotic name, and the least daring, being 
faithful to tradition, which with him goes from Botticelli 
to Michelangiolo and Tintoretto, engraver and fresco- 
painter. 

As Spezia sums up the zylographic movement, or at 
least encourages and almost governs it, so Milan watches 
over and envelops the branch of etching, and it was in 
substance Milan that gave orders for the exhibition at the 
Royal Society of British Artists, extending its horizon 
beyond the confines of the metropolis, bringing together 
young men and old from Florence, Venice, Rome, 
Turin, wherever a faith, an effort, a soul vibrates and 
kindles to engraving. Thus, Milan is indebted, more than 
any other Ttalian city, to English hospitality—indebted to 
Frank Brangwyn, the painter and etcher, well-known in 
our country, who acted as intermediary between Milan 
and London, that is, between the Royal Society of British 
Artists and l'Associazione italiana d’Acquafortisti e 
Incison (the Italian Association of Etchers and En- 
gravers), founded a few years ago (1900) in the above- 
mentioned city, and Milan, as well as Italy in general, 
hopes that the artistic success will correspond to the 
generous hospitality and the noble moral aim. It is 
known that half the entrance money to the exhibition is 
to be given to the Italian Red Cross, and the initiative 
is assisted by ‘influential English people, and has the 
support of the Press. 

Visitors to the Royal Society will therefore be called 
upon to judge not an organised confederation of engravers 
but an art which seeks to recover a hidden power. It is 
thus in vain to seek to discover the national style in the 
engravings now on view in London, which represent the 
state of the Italian esthetic conscience, that is an un- 
certainty of aspects, heedless of traditions which might 
prove disconcerting at the moment. All our art is at 
present swayed in various directions, and Sargent, 
Zuloaga, Libermann, Sorolla, Zorn, Raffaelli, Besnard, 
Cezanne did not paint in vain for our youth. Thus, 
amongst the engravings side by side with the meditation 
of an old artist poet, Vittore Grubicy, rises a youth, 
Anselmo Bucci, who, in his prints, having lived at Paris, 
displays the Parisian boulevardier style in his clean-cut 
heads, a caprice à la Chahine, as is found in Raffaelli’s 


views, and some of Brangwyn's depth may perhaps be . 


found in the young artist Francesco Chiappelli, tem- 
pestuous and sombre, compared to the disdainful formality 
of Carlo Erba, and the elegant architectural sobriety of 
the architect-painter, Giovanni Greppi. 
young painter, being at the Front, did not arrive in time 
to exhibit. 

Faithful to the Italian spirit are Vico Viganò, Presi- 
dent of the Association; Carlo P. Agazzi, who treats art 
daringly; Enrico Vegetti, an old etcher, as calm and 
measured as Luigi Conconi, a painter-architect, is 
bizarre. This latter, with the others, will find expres- 
sion given to his views at the Royal Society, and Conconi 
stands out, whether his subject be architectural (he 
himself being an architect), or figure (his << Ebbrezza ” із 
extremely sensitive). Не is not hesitating, and is a 
mature artist, as is young Cesare Frattino, who in archi- 
tectural Roman scenes scholastically recalls the great 


Erba, a clever. 
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Giambattista Piranesi, 
Hugo would say. 

There is a variety of form and temperament in a 
concert explained and commented upon by both old and 
young, especially in etchings, varied in subject and treat- 
ment. Therefore, Pietro de Francesco, a young, rather 
timid Sicilian artist, but a good draughtsman, does not 
equal in intensity Celestino Celestini, a master of finesse, 
a little sonorous and noisy, but very skilful. Thus from 
him springs a branch of engravers, present in London, 
educated at Florence, in this re-awakening of energy in 
engraving, to which artists of all ages and all grades 
belong. Thus London will be called upon to judge the 
initial efforts as an etcher of Ernesto Bazzaro, the illus- 
trious sculptor, who necessarily gives to this branch of 
art the anatomical sense of his statuary. Near him and 
the other artists mentioned are Giorgio Belloni, 
Vincenzo Stanga, Francesco Arata, Carlo Casanova, Ugo 
Martelli, who exhibit chiefly landscapes and architectural 
subjects. Nor is the warlike note missing at the Royal 
Society, thanks to Bucci, who has a '' Montmartre ” and 
‘“ Rouen Cathedral," both intensely vivid impressions, 
with traces of the war. 

There are a few aquatints and lithographs which 
attract visitors, and Giuseppe Grazioso, painter, sculptor, 
and etcher, appears as a lithographer at the Royal Society, 
to show himself perhaps a trifle too rapid a worker, as he 
has done for some time, stronger in the past than to-day. 
Monotypes are excluded from the Royal Society. 

Taken as a whole the exhibition is rich in subjects, 
varied in exhibitors: it contains more than 300 en- 
gravings. And from the point of view of engraving it 
strives to be an affirmation of attitudes. If there should 
be found signs of immaturity, if criticism should not in 
all cases be favourable, this does not compromise the 
fundamental aim. There is at the Royal Society a speci- 
men of artistic Italian work of youthful energy, slowly 
moved to the conquest of a lost way. Faith is not want- 
ing, the vital seeds are germinating, and we in Italy are 
not going to lose the fine opportunity of sending these 
seeds, animated with real vitality, without exaggerating 
their importance. 

We should like, therefore, in Italy, this spring-time 
of activity in engraving, in addition to art in its pure ex- 
pression (pure and simple), to benefit art in its applica- 
tion to books, the illustrations of which, in our country, 
have reached the last word in vulgarity. I was invited 
to take part in a recent conference, promoted by the 
“ Risorgimento Grafico,” with the object of effecting the 
reform of scholastic books, including the engraving of 
illustrations. 
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“Та noir cerveau de Piranése,’’ 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XIII. 


By CHARLES T. Rutuen, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


FURTHER east the Via Duomo leads northwards to the 
Duomo of Verona, a Romanesque edifice, around the 
question of the age of which there is very considerable 
disagreement. 

Possibly the eight century, or the beginning of the 
ninth century, is somewhere near the date of the comple- 
tion of the early fabric. 

This early Italian church is certainly picturesque as 
it is seen to-day; but little excepting the apse and part 
of the choir seem to remain of the original structure. 
The rest being certainly not earlier than the twelfth 
century. The nave and Gothic windows of the facade 
being of the fifteenth-century date. 

Along the north and south sides are a series of epses, 
and these with ihe windows in the west end of the aisles, 
and the handsome south portal, form the principal 
features externally. | 

This porch, last named, is singularly quaint and ех- 
ceedingly distinctive, the upper portion being very similar 
to the porch of San Zenone. The canopied top is carried 
upon short columns resting upon a marble lion on one 
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side, and a grotesque carved corbel on the other side, 
which are in turn supported on taller columns with 
carved capitals, and the bases rest upon large blocks of 
marble. The fine porch on the west front is supported 
on shafts of two stages in height, and bases of which 
rest on the backs of huge marble lions, the shafts of the 
upper stage are surmounted by a flat pediment. 

Behind the columns on each side of the door stand 
the figures of Roland and Oliver, the paladins of Charle- 
magne, in rough relief, which, according to the inscrip- 
tion 

** Artificem quarum qui sculpserit haec Nicolaum. 
Hunc concurrentes laudent per saecula gentes.” 


were executed by one Nicholas in 1135. 

The apse adjoining the south portal is particularly 
beautiful with its thin Corinthian pilasters and carved 
and decorated frieze. 

Close to the church rises a campanile in an unfinished 
state, designed by Sanmichell. 


It would seem that the striking interior is the result 


of alterations and rebuildings, carried out in the four- 
teenth century, and discloses a wonderful divergence of 
styles, all creating a composition of perfect harmony. 
The style of the Middle Ages and that of the Italian 
Renaissance are combined with perfection in result. 
This fine fabric has only five bays in length, but of such 


@reat dimensions that the nave and aisles alone measure 


about 225 feet by 97 feet inside. 


The columns are very lofty and are of red marble, 


moulded, and with heavy capitals of carved foliage. 


One can scarcely term the ceiling other than ugly; 


but the interior as a whole is supremely beautiful and 
solemn. As in other great Italian churches, there are 
two organs, placed above the choir stalls, with specially 
beautiful cases, flanked by tall Corinthian columns. 

Above the rood-loft, designed by Sanmicheli, is a 
beautiful bronze crucifix by Giambattista da Verona. 

There are frescoes above the high altar designed by 
Giulio Romano, and executed by Torbido in 1534. 

The ancient baptistry, San Giovanni in Fonte, ap- 
proached through a corridor to the left of the choir, 
is a detached twelfth-century church. A very pretty 
little basilica in the Romanesque style, with a nave and 
aisle ending in three apses, lighted by a small clerestory, 
and with some columns which are probably Roman. 

The octagonal font, carved out of one large block of 
Verona marble, with its excellent twelfth-century Roman- 
esque reliefs of eight subjects, beginning with the 
“© Annunciation " and finishing with the '' Baptism of 
Our Lord,' is of great size and stands in the centre. 

The basin of the octagonal font is nearly 7 feet in 
diameter, and within this great font there is a smaller 
one of quatrefoil shape. 

In the Romanesque cloisters on the north side of the 
church is some fine early-Christian mosaic work. 

Around this great Italian cathedral clusters much of 
absorbing interest for study if time 1s not too pressing, 
and a considerable time can well be spent with much 
profit and pleasure to the architectural student. 

On the north of the Piazza del Duomo is the Palazzo 
dei Canonici. This structure, which is of roomy dimen- 
sions, contains the Biblioteca Capitolare, really the library 
belonging to the cathedral, with its 18.000 volumes, 
together with priceless MSS. of great age. 

To the east of the Duomo one sees in the Piazza Ves- 
covado the Vescovado or Bishop’s Palace, a building which 
has passed through many epochs of alterations and re- 
constructions, with a Renaissance façade attributed to 
1502, although it was possibly 250 years earlier than this 
that this edifice was much altered and rebuilt. 

_ The doorway leading to the palace is a specially fine 
prece of work, supposed to have been the work of Fra 
Giocondo of Verona. A pretty little chapel is contained 
in this building, which, in turn, contains three very fine 
and notable paintings by Liberale da Verona, represent- 
ing the '* Adoration of the Magi,” the ‘‘ Nativity of Our 
Lord,’’ and the ‘‘ Passing of the Blessed Virgin.’ There 


is also a ‘‘ Madonna,” by Morone, and a '' Raising of 
Lazarus,” by Caroto. 

In the near vicinity of the Duomo there are a number 
of other buildings with ancient and interesting histories, 
houses of the old Patrician families of Verona, the Palazzo 
Miniscalchi, the work of Verona's great architect, Michele 
Sanmicheli, standing close by in the Via Pigna. The 
adorning of the exterior of the latter building, with 
frescoes (which have suffered much at the hands of 
restorers), by Torbido, is typical of the' age of this 
building. 

Crossing the river Adige by the Ponte della Pietra, 
the two arches of which next to the left bank are Roman, 
but the remaining three arches and the tower on the right 
bank date originally from the times of Scaliger Alberto I., 
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TOMBA DI GIULIETTA, VERONA. 


1998, but in 1520 were practically rebuilt, lies the Roman 
Theatre, above the Rigaste Redentore, on the west slope 
of the Colle San Pietro. 

This theatre, it is supposed, dates from the time of 
Augustus, although no date can, with any degree of 
accuracy, be fixed as to when this city came under the 
influence of and subject to Rome. The Roman Theatre 
is, next to the amphitheatre, the most important building 
of antiquity of the city, and, with the latter, form her 
most classic monuments. 

This great erection was in the tenth century known as 
the Palatium of Theodoric, and private dwellings and 
religious temples occupied its area since the early Middle 
Ages. | | 

In 1834-61 Andrea Monga partialy explored this 
building, but it was not until about twelve years ago that 
the whole structure was uncovered by the municipality. 

Entrance is obtained from the Rigaste Redentore, and 
through the tunnel-passage the semi-circular orchestra 1s 


reached. 
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The auditorium, which is in the form of a semi-circle, 
is 113 yards long, and there are twenty rows of marble 
steps or seats divided into segments by narrow staircases, 
some of the supporting walls of the highest part of the 
auditorium having escaped destruction. 

A little church, Santi Siro e Libera, with a fourteenth- 
century Gothic facade, is reached from the lower seats 
in the theatre by a double flight of steps which date from 
the end of the seventeenth century or beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and close to this church there remains 
a fragment of the fifteenth-century convent of San 
Girolamo. In front of the bridge before mentioned a 
steep pathway with steps leads to the Via San Carlo and 
the Castello San Pietro, a very fine barracks erected on 
the site of a Visconti Castle by the Austrians in 1854. 

From the terrace of this castel a magnificent view 
is to be obtained of the city and surroundings. 

Close by stands the church of San Stefano, sup- 
posed to have been for many years the Cathedral of 
Verona, and was closely associated with the early 
history of the city. 

The church, the original of which was probably of 
the eighth century, stands upon the foundations of the 
early church destroyed by King Theodoric, was rebuilt in 
‘the eleventh or twelfth century, and is a Romanesque 
basilica, the raised choir and ambulatory being of the 
fourteenth century. 

The crypt contains the remains of many of the 
bishops of Verona of the Middle Ages. A little further 
to the west stands the church of San Giorgio in Braida, 
or San Giorgio Maggiore, rebuilt after 1477 and com- 
pleted in the sixteenth century with the help of San- 
micheli. 

The interior contains many fine pictures by Veronese 
and Brescian masters. Behind the high altar is a magni- 
ficent painting, by Paolo Veronese, on the subject of the 
martyrdom of St. George. Passing through the Porta 
San Giorgio, and making towards the river, the Ponte 
Garibaldi, one of the famous bridges erected in 1525, is 
crossed ; and, making in a southerly direction by the Via 
Garibaldi, the Corso Sant' Anastasia is entered, and at 
the east end of this street is situate the Piazza Sant' 
Anastasia, in which rises the Dominican church of the 
same name. 

This edifice was erected about 1290-1323 and 1422. 
1481, and is in the Gothic style, a very fine example of 
the combination of bricks and marble, so characteristic 
of Verona and other parts of Northern Italy. 


The fagade, which is of brick with a portal of marble, 
is unfinished, and is particularly rich in its lines and 
ornamentation, which are improved by the very beauti- 
ful marble portal. The fine old doors, with the enrich- 
ments in marble added to the fourteenth-century work 
in frescoed lunettes, make this entrance very striking 
and original. | 

The interior 1s again of very especial beauty, boldness 
and symmetry of proportion being the characteristics. 

The nave and two narrow side-aisles are separated by 
twelve columns and terminate in an apse of five divisions. 
The late Gothic decoration of the vaulting, dating from 
1437, 1s specially fine. 

The magnificent altars are of fifteenth to eighteenth 
centuries date, and are in various styles, from the Classic 
to the Renaissance. By the first altar to the right is a 
monument of the Genoese Doge Giano Fregoso, after- 
wards a Venetian general, by Danese Cattaneo. This 
altar is considered one of the finest in Italy, and is Corin- 
thian in style. It was designed and executed on 1565. 
The second altar is a mixture of Renaissance and Classi- 
eal work. Over the third altar, which is beautified with 
magnificent early-Renaissance ornamentation, is a fresco 
of the ** Entombment,’’ by Liberale da Verona. 

The fourth altar is in outline a representation of the 
ancient, Arco dei Gravi, which once stood alongside of the 
Castel Vecchio. This latter altar was erected in 1539. 

On the first column to the right and left on entering 


stoups, supported on hump-backed dwarfs, known as the 
‘“ Gobbi di Sant’ Anastasia.’ Тһе one to the right was 
the work of Alessandro Rossi, the father of the hump- 
backed painter Giambattista Rossi, known as ‘* Gobbino,”’ 
and it is dated 1591. 

The left hand grotesque figure was the work of 
Gabriel Cagliari, the father of that famous master Paolo 
Veronese, 

There is a fine early-Renaissance altar in the right 
transept with paintings of St. Paul, by Cavazzola, and a 
Madonna with Saints, by Girolamo dai Libri. 

There are many other items of great interest in this 
beautiful edifice, too numerous to treat fully in a short 
description of the large number of beauties in this city. 

Retracing one’s steps in the Corso Anastasia to the 
westwards the Piazza delle Erbe is entered, the market 
place of Verona, and one of the most delightfully 
picturesque squares in the whole of Italy. 

Full of market people and merry chatter, as well as 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, and birds. What a change to 
the days of the Romans, when here the Forum stood, and 
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PORTA DEI BORSARI, CORSO CAVOUR, VERONA. 


in this square the gladiatorial combats were held in the 
old days before the construction of the amphitheatre, — 

Every nook and corner of this ancient piazza is 
charged to the full with historical interest of the most 
absorbing and exciting nature. | 

It is a typically foreign scene, the stately campanile of 
the Scaligeri Palace rising magnificently behind the com- 
paratively squat houses, with, the other features round 
about, producing in combination a very striking and 
beautiful picture. 

In the centre stands the Capitello, a canopy-like erec- 
tion carried on four columns, set up in its present form 
in the sixteenth century, but originally in the beginning 


this church are sixteenth-century holy-water basins or 4 of the thirteenth century, and formerly used for the 
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elections of the Signori and Podesta. This erection, 
sometimes called the Tribune, or Tribuna (ancient seat of 
judgment), and again, erroneously it is said, “ Berlina ”’ 
(pillory), was used for the issuing of public decrees and 
sentences of death. 

The Scaligers, it is said, took their oath of office at 
this spot. At the northern end stands the marble column 
of St. Mark, placed there, as already stated, when Verona 
was restored to the rule of Venice. This column was 
erected in 1523, and was restored in 1856. It bears on 
the top a winged hon, representing, so it is said, the 
supremacy of Venice over Verona. 

The column consists of one single block of marble. 
Close by is the fountain erected in 1368, surmounted by 
an antique marble statue of Rome, called Madonna 
Verona. It is supposed that this statue was placed where 
it now stands by the Consul Valerius Palladio in the days 
of the Emperor Theodosius. 

The Casa dei Mercanti, which dates from 1301, stands 
in the corner of the Via Pellicciai on the west side of the 
square; this brick structure, which is now the Chamber 
of Commerce, was rebuilt in 1878. 

The very beautiful Palazzo Trezzo, formerly known as 
the Palazzo Maffei, stauds on ths north side of the Piazza 
delle Erbe. 

Its date is about 1668 and its stvle the baroque, and 
has many points of great interest, including a very curious 
spiral staircase. 

A lofty tower, known as the Torre dei Gardello. erected 
іп 1370, stands close by, and the ancient Casa Mazzanti, 
with its exterior frescoes and outside staircase, originally 
built by the Scaligers. Entering the Piazza dei Signori, 
or Piazza Dante, by passing under an archway, in the 
Via Costa, known as '' Las Costa.’ one finds a square. 
as with the Piazza delle Erbe, full of ancient associations, 
and one which has taken its full share in all the great 
events of historical note and importance. 

Thé events connected with the Scaligers are particu- 
larly associated with this square, their private residences 
were erected in this piazza, their seat of government was 
also set up here, and the tombs of the Scaligers also 
stand near by. 

The Palazzo della Ragione, or the (Palazzo del 
Commune, is the first building on the right on entering this 
square from the Piazza dell’ Erbe. Its facade, so far as 
the main front is concerned, is of the Renaissance period, 
about 1524, but the remaining portion of the exterior 
was modernised in the nineteenth century by Giuseppe 
Barbieri. The original building was erected in 1183-93. 
A very fine outside staircase in the Gothic stvle leads to 
the first-floor portion, where a collection of modern works 
of art is kept. "This staircase was erected in 1446-50 and 
stands in the Mercato Vecchio, from which leads the 
entrance to the Torre del Commune, about 272 feet high, 
supposed to have been erected in 1172 and altered in 
1448. This is a fine tower and forms one of the features 
in a distant view of the city. 

Between the Via Costa and the Volto Barbaro, on 
the west side of the square, stands the thirteenth-century 
Domus Vova, originally the residence of the Podesta. 
This place was rebuilt in 1659. 

The battlemented tower of the Scaligers rises on the 
other side of the Via Dante; this at one time was used as 
а house of detention for those who came under the 
displeasure of the Scaligers, and alongside this tower 
stands the Palazzo Tribunalizio, formerly the Palazzo 
del Capitano (the seat of the Venetian governor), origin- 
ally a residence of the Scaligers, now a law courts. 
erected in the fourteenth century, but remodelled in the 
sixteenth century. 

The Porta dei Bombardieri, erected in the late seven- 
teenth century in the court-yard, is a fine piece of work. 

The Prefettura, another residence of the Scaligers of 
the thirteenth century, altered in the sixteenth century, 
stands on the east side of the piazza, and has a fine 
portal by the great architect Sanmicheli. The old Town 
Hall, generally called La Loggia di Fra Giocondo, the 


Palazzo del Consiglio, the former residence of the Lords 
of Verona, stands close by the last-named building, and 
is one of the finest Early Renaissance structures in 
Northern Italy. 

This building was erected in 1476-93, and is generally 
ascribed as the work of Fra Giocondo, one of the most 
celebrated architects of the Early Renaissance, whose 
works are to be found in various parts of Italy. It is 
recorded that this building was erected by the order of the 
Venetian Republic, and it was extensively restored in 
1873. 

The inscription over the doorway, “ Pro summa fide 
summus amor 1292,” was placed there by the Venetians. 
Over this doorway are statues of famous ancient Vero- 
nese, Cornelius Nepos, Catullus, Vitruvius, Pliny the 
younger, and others, and on the walls are busts of 
celebrated modern Veronese. 

The passage next to the Tribunal, the Via Santa Maria 
Antica, leads to the ancient church of Santa Maria 
Antica, with its Romanesque campanile. 

This church the Scaligers used as their private chapel, 
and it is supposed originally dates from about 1000. It 
has been so extensively restored (in the original style) 
that little remains of the original edifice. 

The tombs of the Scaligers are close by, and constitute 
one of the great monuments of Verona. 

Over the entrance to the before-mentioned church a 
monument exists to Francesco della Scala, mostly called 
Can Grande I., who ruled as Lord of Verona from 1312 
to 1329; this monument is surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of this prince of the house of Scala. Under the 
canopy supporting the above statue is a sarcophagus of 
marble carried upon four columns with Corinthian 
capitals. 

In an enclosed piece of ground rest the other tombs, 
and there is much fine work to be seen upon close ex- 
amination and study of these monuments which immorta- 
lise the genius of the dynasty. The tomb of Con Signorio 
15 a gorgeous erection, the architéct and sculptor of this 
wonderful piece of work being Bonino da Campione. In 
elaboration and costliness this monument, which was 
erected during the lifetime of Con Signorio, is by far the 
most extraordinary of all the Scaligers’ monuments. It 1s 
undoubtedly the one which above all others arrests the 
eve of the student. It is a many pinnacled fabric, with 
niches with statues of warrior saints surrounding it. 

Returning to the Piazza dell’ Erbe and passing on 
the right the Via Mazzini, a narrow street, but the prin- 
cipal “thoroughfare of the city, and entering the Via 
Cappello to the south of the piazza, there stands an old 
house of the thirteenth century, now owned by the 
municipality, said to be the house of Juliet's parents, 
Capuletti, immortalised by Shakespeare's play ‘‘ Romeo 
апа Juliet.” 

Following the Via San Sebastino, a continuation of 
the Via Cappello, in which stands the Biblioteca Commu- 

nale containing many valuable manuscripts and volumes, 
there rises the church of San Sebastino. Still further 
in the continuation of the same street, named the Via 
Leoni, stands the Arco dei Leoni, the remains of a 
Roman double gateway supposed to be coeval with the 
Porta dei Borsari earlier referred to. It is a fine old 
ruin, and probably was once one of the town gateways, 
and is of great antiquity. 

(To be continued.) 


THE Glasgow Royal Infirmary has been enriched by the 
gift from Mr. Robert Anning Bell, A.R.A., R. W.S., of his 
large picture, “ The Marriage at Cana," Painted to a 
large extent in his studio at the Glasgow School of Art 
between 1911 and 1914, this important work was first seen in 
London at the Grafton Galleries, and, completed, in Room 
VI. at the Royal Academy of 1914, soon after Mr, Anning 
Bell was elected to Associateship. In the chapel of the 
Roval Infirmary the Florence Nightingale window, pre- 
sented by Dean of Guild Hedderwick, was designed and 
executed by Mr. Anning Bell, as were the three windows 
opposite. 
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RUMBEKE CHATEAU. 


RUMBEKEECHATEAU. 
By Тонх А. RANDOLPH. 


In the “ Evening News ’’ of March 21 it is announced 
that the new German Aircraft Service is installed at this 
interesting and picturesque medieval cháteau, near 
Roulers, and that a score of aircraft officers are in quar- 
ters there, with telephonic and telegraphic communica- 
tion with the various bases, young officers being trained 
оп а racecourse adjoining the building. 

It 18 not made clear, in the paragraph referred to, 
whether the shed recently damaged at Brussels has been 
rebuilt at Rumbeke or at Brussels, nor whether the new 
Zeppelin sheds are being rapidly constructed at Rumbeke. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that if we bomb this new 
aircraft spot, little if any damage (beyond broken panes) 
will be done to the charming cháteau. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES HADFIELD. 

WE announce with regret the death of Mr. Charles 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, on the 22nd inst., in his seventy- 
sixth year. For about half a century Mr. Hadfield has 
been practising in his native town, and won an enviable 
place in the esteem alike of his fellow-architects and of 
his fellow-citizens. Illustrations of his professional work 
have from time to time appeared in ‘‘ The Architect.” At 
the funeral on Saturday the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors were represented by Messrs. A. F. Watson 
(President), E. M. Gibbs, T. Winder, H. L. Paterson, 
F. H. Wrench, C. F. Innocent, and J. R. Wigfull. 

The following particulars are taken from the bio- 
graphical notice given in the '' Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph ”:-- | 

Born at Sheffield in 1840, Mr Hadfield was educated 
at St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw, Durham. He after- 
wards took up the study of architecture, in the pursuit 
of which the whole of his life was spent, and almost the 
whole of his interests were centred. He was articled to 
the late John Gray Weightman and the late George 
Goldie, and in 1864 he passed the examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Hadfield then 
became an associate of the Institute, and began practice 
with the late Mr. E. Hadfield in Sheffield. In 1872 a 
further compliment was paid to his abilities by his election 
as a Fellow of the Royal Institute, and he worthily upheld 
the honour, not only by his professional work, but also 
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by his devotion to the interests of that institution when 
a member of the Council. Nor did he neglect local asso- 
ciations. As one of the founders and past presidents of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, he 
helped to create and foster a source of valuable aid to 
the profession and to the city. For many years he was 
one of the old council of the Sheffield School of Art. 

Mr. Hadfield has left an enduring mark upon the 
architectural records of Sheffield, for among many others 
he has acted as architect for the following buildings: The 
Gas Company's offices, the Corn Exchange, the chapels, 
gate-house and offices, lodges, &c.. and the laying-out of 
the Intake Cemeterv; Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford's 
buildings, Church Gates, Cairns' Chambers, Church 
Street; the new King's Head Hotel, and the new Royal 
Hospital. In May, 1895. he assisted His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, K.G., at the foundation stone 
laying of the Nurses' Home of the Royal Hospital. 

Mr. Wilfrid Randolph, an old pupil, in a memoir of - 
Mr. Hadfield, states:'* His most characteristic work was 
of a somewhat specialised kind, namely, that upon which, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, he could bring to bear his 
wide and sympathetic knowledge of medieval design.’’ 
The writer, after saying that probably he owed something 
of his happy touch to the influence of the late Mr. J. F. 
Bentlev, architect of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Westminster, with whom he was on terms of friendship, 
points out that between 1870 and 1888 Mr. Hadfield culti- 
vated the Perpendicular and Tudor phases of Gothic with 
singular faithfulness to precedent. Не continues, 
‘* Amongst the earliest instances were the charming series 
of Catholic elementary schools in Sheffield (St. Wilfrid’s, 
Heeley, St. Edmund's, Sheaf Gardens, and others), 
together with the picturesque little country church at 
Wath, and the larger one at Handsworth. More conspi- 
cuous were such local buildings as the Corn Exchange and 
Church Gates Buildings. The last-named certainly 
stands among the most successful examples of modern 
Gothic street architecture. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the Gothic work of Mr. Hadfield was con- 
fined to а single period or style. A notable instance to 
the contrary occurs in the small tower oratory in St. 
Marie’s Catholic Church at Sheffield. This 1s a charming 
and original composition of a flowing Decorated character 
picturesquely elevated . . . . Another freer variation of 
style may be noted in the several small school chapels, 
&c., at Derwent and elsewhere in Derbyshire, where Mr. 
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the homely character of the local sixteenth or seventeenth 
century work.’’ The writer declares that among the 
important designs executed by Mr. Hadfield were the 
chapels of St. Ignatius, Preston; the Great Northern 
Hotel, Leeds, before the fire there; the Early Decorated 
Church at Bootle; St. Mary’s Church at Wombwell; 
Cairns’ Buildings, Sheffield ; and the rebuilding of Thorn- 
bridge Hall, Bakewell. 

'* Cairns’ Buildings especially (dating from 1896), in 
its quiet composition and detail, stands as an admirable 
application of traditional English forms to present day 
purposes, unspoiled by straining after effect which mars 
so much contemporary street architecture. To quite 
another order, of course, belonged such a structure as the 
Sheffield Roval Hospital, which leans rather on such 
broad and simple Italian precedent as was deemed suited 
for its purpose, studied, however, with the same care 
and interest as marked the architect’s treatment of more 
familiar modes.’’ 

Mr. Hadfield was joined in practice bv his son, Mr. 
C. M. Hadfield, in the year 1897. He was.much inte- 
rested in the history of Sheffield, and had preserved 
accounts of easily-forgotten incidents. In religion a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Hadfield was president of the local 
Committee of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
had been an active worker ever since the date of its esta- 
blishment in Sheffield. Another institution with which 
he had long been associated was the St. John’s Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Boston Spa. He had 
held the position of treasurer and co-manager since the 
death of his father in 1885. Mr. Hadfield married in 
1867 and left a family of two sons and three daughters. 


THE HALL OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 
OF PAINTER-STAYNERS. 


Ir is not an easy thing to make additions in a satisfactory 
manner to such ancient and old-world structures as are 
the halls of some of our City companies. Оп 
the one hand, it is a mistake to falsify the story that 
every ancient building tells of its history by a meticulous 
adherence to the style, tone, and material of the original 
so that a sham antique is produced, which may confuse 
even the elect; on the other hand, the new must not 
be so offensively and obtrusively modern that it clashes 
with and destrovs the charm of the old. 

Amongst the old City halls, that of the Worshipful 
Company of Painter-Stayners, the rebuilding of which 
after the Great Fire was commenced in 1668 and finished 
in 1669, does not pretend to vie in size or sumptuous 
architecture with those of some other companies, but, 
possessing its original seventeenth-century form апа 
work, it with this rejoices in a charmingly modest but 
satisfying and homelike interior, enhanced by a notable 
collection of pictures. 

The additions which have recently been made from 
the designs of Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, a past Master 
of the company, have achieved that golden mean between 
the two extreme methods of treatment to which we have 
referred, which satisfies one’s sense of congruity without 
effacement of a sufficient distinction between the old and 
the new. 

The company is flourishing and increasing in mem- 
bership; hence the necessity has arisen for a larger court- 
room and a larger hall. In adding to these principal 
apartments the architect has done so without destroying 
the character or injuring the lines of the originals, and 
has maintained harmony of feeling whilst not omitting 
to express a distinction between the original and the 
addition. A new and more commodious staircase 18 
frankly modern in detail, though at the same time har- 
monious in feeling with the seventeenth-century work. 

The efficiency of the new kitchen department, render- 
ing the Company now independent of outside caterers, 
was effectively demonstrated at the luncheon given to 
celebrate the re-opening of the hall on Tuesday last, when 
the Lord Mayor and leading statesmen of the over- 
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seus Dominions of Australia and New Zealand were 
amongst the company presided over by the present Wor- 
shipful Master, Mr. John Jones, assisted by his Upper 
Warden, Mr. E. S. Theobald, and the Renter Warden, 
Mr. John Campbell Cooper. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES, 1914-15. 


Tur Local Government Board has just issued Part II. of 
their Forty-fourth Annual Report which relates to matters 
incidental to the administration of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts, 1890 to 1909, and of Part II. of the 
Housing, Town Planning, &c. Act, 1909, which deals 
with town-planning. 

The report deals for the most part of the year ended on 
March 31, 1915, and naturally divides itself into two 
principal sections, namely, housing of the working classes 
and town-planning. 

So far as the housing of the working classes is con- 
cerned the vear is divided into two periods, viz.. the 
period prior to the declaration of war and the period sub- 
sequent to that date. Up to the outbreak of the war the 
vear had promised to be one of striking progress in regard 
to housing, and more particularly in regard to the actual 
provision by local authorities of houses for persons of 
the working classes. | 

The sum-total of the loans sanctioned during the vear 
for this purpose under Part ИГ. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, was £1,125,176, of which 
£862,441 was sanctioned to urban authorities, and 
£962,735 to rural authorities, the bulk of this 
sum being sanctioned in the first half of the year. 
The total exceeds by £365,736, or nearly 50 per cent., 
the total sanctioned for the same purpose in the vear 
1913-14, which was itself far in advance of the amount 
sanctioned in any previous year, and the sum included 
in this total in respect of loans to rural authorities ex- 
ceeds the previous highest record bv £69,155, or nearly 
36 per cent. Only £460,609, or little more than two- 
fifths of the total, was sanctioned in the latter half of 
the vear, and of this sum only a very small proportion 
has been, or will be, allowed to be raised during the cur- 
гепсу of the war. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war the Board issued 
a circular to local authorities urging them to prepare 
schemes for the provision of working-class dwellings in 
anticipation of possible unemployment. At the end of 
the year to which this report relates the Board had before 
them no less than sixty-six schemes for the provision of 
some 4,190 houses by urban authorities, and sixty-eight 
schemes for the provision of some 570 houses by rural 
authorities. These schemes involve a total expenditure 
of over £1,150,000, but in nearly every case further 
action has had to be deferred. 

But while the war has, speaking generally, put a stop 
to activity on the part of local authorities in this direc- 
tion, there are a few localities where it has had preciselv 
the opposite effect, and where an urgent need for addi- 
tional housing accommodation had had to be met owing 
to the extension of works engaged in the production of 
materials of war. 

The Housing Act, 1914, and Housing (No. 2) Act. 
1914, were passed as emergency measures after the out- 
break of the war. The former Act empowered the Local 
Government Board, with the approval of the Treasury, 
to make arrangements with any anthorised societv for 
the provision of dwellings, &с., for persons employed 
bv, or on behalf of, Government Departments on Govern- 
ment works where sufficient dwelling accommodation 
was not available. It also gave power to the Commis- 
sioners of Works to carry out schemes for the same pur- 

ose. ; 
: The second Act mentioned related to general housing 
purposes, and gave the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in agricultural districts and the Local Govern- 
ment Board elsewhere wide powers to make arrange- 
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ments for such purposes with local authorities or ‘‘autho- 
rised ’’ societies, and to acquire land and erect dwellings 
in exceptional cases of proved need.  'The power of 
acquisition of land, however, was only exercisable during 
опе. year from the passing of the Act. The Act 
also empowered the Treasury to issue sums not exceed- 
ing £4,000,000 for the capital expenditure under the Act. 

Since the passing of the Housing, Town Planning, 
&c. Act, 1909, there has been a very remarkable activity 
on the part of a large proportion of the local authorities 
in dealing with insanitary and defective houses, which 
in its turn has tended to some extent to cause owners 
of small property to take a more enlightened view of their 
responsibilities to their tenants. The striking effect of 
the passing of the Act may be gathered from a table in 
this report, which gives a comparison of figures as to 
action taken by local authorities with regard to houses 
unfit for human habitation during the four years subse- 
quent to that in which the Act was passed with those 
for the corresponding period prior to that year. Here 
it may be stated, brieflv, that the average number of 
dwelling houses made fit for human habitation on the 
initiative of local authorities or their officers under Part 
II. of the Act of 1890 was only 3,125 in the four years 
ended March 31, 1909, as compared with 13,719 in 
the last four years, and that during the period from the 
passing of the Act of 1909 (December 3, 1909) to 
March 31, 1914, no less than 133,479 houses were made 
fit for habitation at the cost of landlords or owners, after 
action by the local authorities under section 15 of the 
Act, quite apart from the large number dealt with under 
the Public Health Acts and under special powers con- 
tained in Local Acts. | 

It is recognised that in England and Wales private 
enterprise has always been, and, so far as can be fore- 
seen, will continue to be the main source of the provision 
of houses for the working classes. It is only in those 
places where private enterprise has failed to provide such 
houses, or has failed to provide them for a certain class 
of workman, that the local authority is required to step 
in. Figures are not available to show the precise pro- 
portion of the new houses suitable for occupation by the 
working classes built in any one year by private enter- 
prise and by local authorities respectively, but it may 
safely be asserted that, of the 5,652,096 dwelling-houses 
shown in the report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for. 1913-14 as exempt from inhabited house 
duty, not more than 20,000 had been erected bv local 
authorities under Part III. of the Act of 1890. ` 

. The fear has sometimes been expressed that any acti- 

vity on the part of local authorities in the direction of 
house building would bring private enterprise to a stand- 
still and that not only in the particular area in which 
such building took place. In view of the figures quoted 
above as indicating the relation between the number of 
houses provided by private enterprise and of those built 
bv local authorities, apprehension lest private enterprise 
should be checked to any serious degree by the activities 
of local authorities can be readily understood. In actual 
fact, however, cases are not wanting to suggest that in 
some instances, at any rate, the reverse is the case. Thus 
the clerk to the rural district council at Atcham states in 
a letter: “ Perhaps I may be permitted to add that the 
building of the six cottages at Cressage ” (by the local 
authority under Part ITI. of the Act of 1890) ** has had 
an unexpected result. Many of our large landlords had 
no idea that cottages could be built in this neighbour- 
hood at so reasonable a figure, and they have borrowed 
our plans and are building by contract instead of bv 
estate labour cottages exactly identical with those which 
we have erected at Cressage.'" In other instances the 
prospect of coming action in this direction by the 
local authority has had a stimulating influence upon pri- 
vate enterprise. 

As already pointed out the war has necessitated the 
postponement of the provision of working class dwell- 
Ings by local authorities. The shortage of labour, the 
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increased cost of certain building materials, and the in- 
creasing difficulty of financing building operations 
have tended to restrict the building of such dwellings 
by private enterprise, and there can be no doubt that for 
some time to come we may have to look forward to an 
increased demand for dwellings of this class with very 
little addition to the supply. 


YORK MINSTER WINDOW PROTECTION. 
Tug Dean of York, Rev. Arthur P. Purey-Cust, has 
issued the following communication concerning the pro- 
posed protection of the Minster's stained-glass windows 
in the event of Zeppelin bombs falling in the vicinity : 

As regards the recommendation that the Minster doors 
should be opened in the event of any alarm of an attack 
on York by Zeppelins, that has been arranged with the 
police on day and night duty at the Minster, and is in 
harmony with the instructions given to the soldiers at 
'* the Front,” who, as shown by a cartoon in the “ Illus- 
trated War News '' of this week, are ordered '' Keep 
your mouths open ” when the great guns are being fired 
and the shells bursting overhead. How far the opening 
of the doors of the Minster would, under like circum- 
stances, have a similar effect on the building, remains 
to be proved. At any rate, it will cost nothing to try it. 

But another expedient which has proved successful 
has been adopted, and will be extended as fast as our 
funds allow us to do so, viz., the protection of the win- 
dows with an outside covering of plate glass. This has 
been done some years ago to the west window, the east 
window, and the Five Sisters' window, but as much of 
the glass had become cracked and dilapidated it has been 
lately renewed throughout. The bell founders’ window 
and all the windows in the chapter-house have been 
similarly treated during the last few years. And all this 
at considerable cost to the Dean and Chapter. 

There remain, however, forty windows still unpro- 
tected, and the estimated cost of providing an outer 
covering of plate glass is £100 per window. That this 
is indeed effective has been lately proved at Hull, where 
“the Church of the Holy Trinity ’’ being wrecked by 
explosive bombs, all the windows were smashed except 
one protected by plate glass, which is entirely uninjured. 

There are, I know, innumerable appeals just now for 
contributions, and it is difficult to find men to do any 
work, but if your correspondents will testify to their zeal 
in behalf of the Minster windows by giving, or obtaining, 
substantial contributions for their protection, I will 
guarantee that this important and desirable result shall 
be carried out as fast as possible. 


a 


ART IN LONDON. 
LITHOGRAPHS BY FANTIN-LATOUR. 

' By their fruits ye shall know them”; ay! but we 
have been wont to know M. Fantin-Latour by his flowers, 
and to know him was to love him. And yet we have no 
cause to complain that an exhibition of this artist's litho- 
graphs shows him to us in а light hitherto unsuspected 
by us and unwot of by the majority. Here we are in the 
presence of his homage to music and musicians, and the 
innate poetry of his nature is fully discovered. 

Not that everything proves pleasing; at times not 
only was his technique coarse and laboured, but his 
treatment of the human form rendered it less than divine 
in appearance, though demanding the height and depth of 
idealism. In “А Stendhal’’ and “Га Source dans les 


-bois,’’ the main figure monoplanes in each case with the 


background, and in sundry of the sketches the modelling 
is defective. “Па Vérité’’ sits on the parapet of her 
well, exposing none too attractive a personality; but we 
cannot believe that the artist purposefully made her 
unattractive in appearance, as the sarcasm would be too 
biting. 

But we are glad to dispose of adverse criticism, and to 
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indulge our proclivities for an attitude of admiration. 
The artist was at home in good composition, the art of 
massing and of chiaroscuro. ** La Liberté ” and “ Study 
for Eve’’ are two good examples of his work; the latter 
realises Milton's fine lines— 


Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 


The one flower-piece on exhibition is *“ Bouquet de 
Roses,” a deliciously soft and sympathetic presentation 
of the poet's flower par excellence. ‘* Ondine’’ seems, 
without a great stretch of imagination, to be materialis- 
ing from the waves. Altogether it is an exhibition which 
appeals by reason not alone of the artistic qualities dis- 
played, but also the conscientious detailing, which, 
though here and there falling into extravagance, was, as 
a rule, kept under control. 

The Twenty-one Gallery in the Adelphi deserves well 
of the public for having brought together this collection 
of Henri Fantin’s lithographs; ‘tis a household name, is 
that of Fantin-Latour, for the artist is more popularly 
known by the combination of his patronymic and matro- 
nymic, though he signed his works more simply. The 
pity 1s that we have to refer to him in the past tense. 


Adieu, Fantin! hommage vous on adresse 

Et à votre Art et à sa belle tendresse. 

V'là le soupir des gens; l'odeur des fleurs parcourt; 
Et avec cela on sent la poésie de l'Amour. 


THE TOWN-PLANNING PROPOSALS OF THE 
URBAN LAND REPORT.” 


Ву Н. В. ALDRIDGE, Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. 


IN opening this discussion on the town-planning pro- 
posals of the Urban Land Report, it will be of service 
to give a short analysis of the proposals therein contained, 
and to give this analysis, as far as possible, in the 
actual words of this Report. 

The case for action is thus stated (p. 149): — 

‘“ While it would be pessimistic to assume that the 
rate at which unbuilt-on areas are being protected, on 
the lines laid down by the Act of 1909, it will not 
increase progressively in the future, it is essential to a 
proper understanding of the situation clearly to grasp 
the fact that over the vast majority of urban areas the 
development of building estates continues on the old, 
unsatisfactory lines.’’ 

In anticipation of the question as to whether it is 
practicable or not to suggest that the benefits of town 
planning can be immediately extended and uncontrolled 
town development rendered impossible, it is stated in 
the Report that much attention has been given, by those 
responsible for the Report, to the question, and that an 
affirmative conclusion has been reached. 

A distinction is, however, made between “ simple 
and generally applicable’’ conditions which may be 
laid down in town-planning schemes, and those con- 
ditions which are more difficult and which can only be 
decided upon after careful consideration from many 
points of view and after prolonged negotiations between 
interested parties. 

A definite policy is then outlined in the following 
words (p. 150):— 

“ We propose that every local authority shall be 
required to prepare, within a specified time, what we 
may term & preliminary scheme, by which the more 
simple conditions referred to above can be applied to the 
whole of its unbuilt-on areas. The following are some 
of the principal matters which should be dealt with in 
this preliminary scheme:— 

“ (1) The fixing of the maximum number of dwell- 
ing-houses which may be built per acre. Such general 
limitation might be adjusted in greater detail for the 
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different areas if and when a complete planning scheme 
is subsequently adopted. 

“ (2) The fixing on all existing roads of such building 
lines as will reserve sufficient unbuilt-on width to meet 
any probable future widening required by the traffic. 

“ (3) Such modification of by-laws as to streets and 
buildings as will facilitate developments on the improved 
lines now generally recognised as desirable. (This matter 
is dealt with on pp. 143 and 147 of the Report.) 

“ (4) The securing of routes for any new main com- 
munication roads, whether local, regional, or national, 
the need for which 18 recognised. 

'* Each locality would have the opportunity of adapt- 
ing the regulations to its own needs, and also of includ- 
ing other matters in ite preliminary scheme, and no 
doubt some elasticity would be permitted by the Local 
Government Board, whose approval would still be neces- 
sary for all schemes. But the Board, before they could 
be enforced, would see that every scheme met certain 
minimum requirements. 

‘“ If any locality failed within the specified period to 
prepare а preliminary scheme, we suggest that the Local 
Government Board should have power to prepare and 
enforce one. 

“Тһе general obligation on all local authorities to 
prepare a preliminary scheme would render needless the 
somewhat dilatory and costly procedure of giving notice 
to every landowner affected that it is intended to apply 
for power to prepare a town plan. Owners would have 
sufficient notice through the passing of the Act and 
subsequent advertisements, just as they have when other 
general Acts come into force.” 

The rest of the chapter dealing with this subject is 
devoted to the consideration of :— 

(1) The need for placing on all local authorities a 
general obligation to prepare preliminary schemes; and 

(2) The practicability of the proposals made by the 
Committee. 

The arguments adduced by the Committee are sup- 
ported by figures and illustrated by diagrams. In these 
figures and diagrams Mr. Raymond Unwin has demon- 
strated, in his usual clear and lucid manner, two points 
of cardinal importance :— 

(a) That the adoption of the proposals of the Com- 
mittee need not be accompanied by any increase in the 
cost per house for roads and sewers; and 

(b) That where landowners adopt the new methods of 
development the size of the garden plot attached to each 
house may be quadrupled with only a small increase in 
the rent per house. Ж 

In an appendix the simple conditions which it 1s pro- 
posed shall be secured by the preparation of preliminary 
town-planning schemes are thus defined :— 

(1) The protection of the whole country from the 
continuance of building in an overcrowded manner. | 

(2) The securing by regulations of such modifications 
in by-laws as to streets and buildings as will facilitate 
development on the improved lines now generally recog- 
nised as desirable. i 

(3) The fixing of such building lines on existing roads 
as will reserve sufficient width from being built over to 
meet any probable future widening required for increased 
traffic. 

(4) The securing of routes for any main communica- 
tion roads, either local, regional, or national, the need 
for which is recognised. | | 

I come now to the consideration of the two main pro- 
positions put forward by the Committee, viz. :— 

(1) That some measure of town-planning control 
should be exercised in every urban district in which 
growth is taking place; and | | 

(2) That it is possible to devise а simple form ot 
town planning which can be applied in every urban dis- 
trict in which such growth is taking place. 

I will devote the whole of the time at my disposal to 
the consideration of the first proposition of the Com- 
mittee—viz., that some measure of town-planning con- 
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trol should be exercised in every urban district in which 
growth is taking place—in other words, that town plan- 
ning should be made obligatory. 

Now I have often thought that we need to discrimi- 
nate between the values of various municipal services, 
and to grade them in accordance with their importance 
to the community—as vital services, economic services, 
and amenity services. 

The first grade will include all those municipal ser- 
vices which relate to the health or safety of the members 
of the community—e.g., the services under the control 
of Health Departments, of Sanitary Departments, of 
Water Departments, and of Watch Committees control- 
ling the Police Force. 

The second grade will include those services which 
add to the efficiency of the industrial units in the com- 
munity—e.g., the services devoted to the provision of 
power in the form of supplies of gas and electricity— 
and, in some measure, services devoted to the provision 
of means of transit by workmen's trams. 

The third grade will include those services which add 
to the comfort or amenity of the community—e.g., the 
services rendered by municipal libraries, by parks and 
playgrounds, and services of trams and ’buses for the 
purposes of pleasure or recreation. 

It is interesting, as showing the great importance 
of town-planning control, to note that a town-planning 
scheme may be made to serve all these purposes—viz., 
the greater health and safety of the community, the in- 
dustrial efficiency of the community, and the amenity 
of the community. In other words, a community may 
be made healthier, safer, industrially more efficient, and 
happier as a result of the preparation of, and the carrying 
into effect of, town-planning schemes. 

Following the familiar methods of the logician, we 
may, in stating our syllogism relative to obligatory town 
planning, take as the major premise the proposition :— 

That it is the duty of the State to strive to secure 
that the members of the community shall live under con- 
ditions of health, safety, efficiency, and amenity. To 
this we are all bound to give our assent. 

Then our minor premise will be :— 

That experience has shown that these conditions can- 
not be secured in full measure unless wise foresight is 
shown in controlling city and village growth and unless 
definite plans shaping this growth are prepared and 
carried into effect. To this also we, as town planners, 
can give willing assent. 

Let us now proceed. to our deduction. 

If it be true that it is the duty of the State to strive 
to secure that the members of the community shall live 
under conditions of health, safety, industrial efficiency, 
and amenity, and if it be also true that these conditions 
cannot be secured in full measure unless wise foresight 
is shown in controlling city and village growth, and unless 
definite plans shaping this growth are prepared and 
carried into effect, then our deduction is clear—viz., that 
the State should, either by the persuasion or by compul- 
sion of local authorities, take steps to secure that they 
(the local authorities) shall prepare and carry into effect 
town-planning schemes. 

To this deduction there are two objections which may 
be raised. They are:— 

(a) That the State has not the power to compel local 
authorities to perform this task; and 
.. (b) That if this work is done other evils may be inten- 
sified, and in the final result the community will lose 
and not gain. 

_ I would, however, point out that when we say that 
it is the duty of the State to perform a certain task we 
have already decided that the power to perform it is 
present. If we have no power to take a certain course 
of action it is quite clear that the taking of this line 
of action cannot come to us as a duty. But we all 
realise that if Parliament decided that the step should 
be taken it is within the power of the State to make 
town planning compulsory. The State could call on 


every local authority in the kingdom to prepare a town- 
planning scheme, and not run any risk that local autho- 
rities would defy the mandate of Parliament. 

If Parliament, for example, were to-morrow to call 
upon the local authorities in the South Yorkshire coal- 
field area to co-operate in the preparation of a town- 
planning scheme for the whole of their area there would 
not be any standard of revolt raised against the authority 
of the State. 

The other objection—viz., that if this work 1s done 
other evils may be intensified, and in the final result 
the community will lose and not gain—cannot be sus- 
tained. Experience shows that wherever care has been 
exercised in regard to the planning of towns the results 
to the community have been on the whole better than 
in those cases in which no town-planning care has been 
exercised. (The examples which spring to one’s mind 
at once are those of the new town at Edinburgh as com- 
pared with old Edinburgh, and the T.ondon Squares as 
compared with, say, Walworth or Mile End. | 

Let me now repeat yet again in formal and logical 
terms the argument in favour of the proposal that town 
planning shall be made obligatory: (1) That it is the duty 
of the State to strive to secure that the. members of the 
community shall live under conditions of health, safety, 
efficiency, and amenity; (2) that experience has shown 
that these conditions cannot be secured in full measure 
unless wise foresight is shown in controlling city and 
village growth, and unless definite plans shaping this 
growth are prepared and carried into effect; and (3) that, 
if it be true that it is the duty of the State to strive to 
secure that the members of the community shall live 
under conditions of health, safety, efficiency, and 
amenity, and if it be also true that experience has shown 
that these conditions cannot be secured in full measure 
unless wise foresight is shown in controlling city and 
village growth, and unless definite plans shaping this 
growth are prepared and carried into effect, then we 
must unequivocally agree that the State should, either 
by the persuasion or by compulsion of local authorities, 
take steps to secure that they (the local authorities) 
shall prepare and carry into effect town-planning 
schemes. 

But although those who delight in clear reasoning may 
come quickly and surely to this conclusion, there are 
manv estimable and able members of the community who 
prefer to arrive at their conclusion in less scientific ways. 
It will therefore be of service to pass in review the general 
arguments for and against obligatory town planning. 

Taking first in order the arguments against the pro- 
position, these would seem to be as follows :— 

(1) Town planning should not be made obligatory 
throughout the United Kingdom until more experience 
has been gained in regard to the standards to be adopted 
in the preparation of schemes. 

(2) If town planning is made obligatory it will be 
difficult to find a sufficient number of skilled town 
planners to do the work, and, as a result, the schemes, 
when made, will be poor in character. 

(3) It will be best for local authorities to discover 
gradually the advantages of town planning and then to 
act in regard to their town-planning powers as they have 
acted in regard to other adoptive powers, such as the 
powers to provide gas, electric light, trams, and libranes, 
&c. 

Taking first in order the argument that town planning 
should not be made obligatory throughout the kingdom 
unti] more experience has been gained in regard to the 
standards to be adopted in the preparation of schemes, 
it may be at once recognised that Parliament in 1909 
took a wise course in determining that these new town- 
planning powers should be permissive. In arriving at 
this decision the Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons was almost unanimous, and the reasons for 
their decision were simple and clear. А veritable '' leap 
in the dark ’’ was to be taken. A kingdom which had no 
experience of town planning in the modern sense was 
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placing in the hands of local authorities power to impose 
conditions as to land and estate development on builders 
and owners of land in the most individualistic country in 
the world. 

But six clear years have passed since the Act embody- 
ing these town-planning powers was placed upon the 
Statute-book, and thanks to the energy and skill of the 
members and officers of the Birmingham City Council— 
an authority governing an area with a population of over 
1,000,000 people—and of the Ruislip-Northwood Urban 
Distriet Council—with a large semi-rural area under its 
control—an exhaustive series of town-planning clauses 
have been drafted, invaluable precedents have been set, 
and, what is of even greater importance, such a measure 
of agreement with landowners and builders has been 
reached as to demonstrate that town planning may be 
made to render service to all sections of the community. 

In other words, the value of the new powers has been 
clearly demonstrated, and Parliament can now, with 
absolute confidence as to the wisdom of the step they are 
taking, call upon all local authorities to accept the pre- 
paration of town-planning schemes as a new municipal 
duty. 

І come next to the argument that if town planning 
is аде obligatory it will be difficult to find a sufficient 
number of skilled town planners to do the work. 

It may be admitted that in making the preparation of 
town-planning schemes obligatory on local authorities we 
shall run the risk of seeing some schemes passed which 
will be poor in quality. Now the person who jumps 
from a burning building into the sheet held by firemen 
may suffer injury, but it 1s, nevertheless, better for him 
to run this risk than to stay in the burning building. 
Similarly, when the preparation of town-planning schemes 
is made obligatory upon local authorities we may witness 
the production of a number of plans of little or no value, 
but even then these plans will produce better conditions 
than those which do arise when no plans are prepared at 
all. Poor planning is better than no planning. 

But this argument is not only invalid on the ground 
that it exaggerates the importance of what I may call 
the '' special ability factor.’’ It is invalid also because 
it ignores the truth that the best method of securing a 
supply of good town planners is to make a demand for 
their services. We have, happily, several able, technical 
experts eager and willing by tongue, pencil, and pen to 
spread knowledge in regard to the art and practice of 
town planning, and their influence will be of very great 
service in producing good town planners. 

Moreover, there will be no poor planning if we place 
before local authorities high standards of town-plauning 
achievement to be copied, and more especially if we sup- 
port the Local Government Board and the officers of the 
Board in the exercise of the invaluable power possessed 
by the Board to require the submission of draft plans 
and to reject these draft plans unless they are amended 
to meet the requirements of the Board. 

I come now to the argument that it will be best for 
local authorities to discover gradually the advantages of 
their town-planning powers and then to act voluntarily, 
just as they have acted in regard to other adoptive powers. 

This is the most powerful argument which can be 
brought forward against the proposition that town plan- 
ning shall be made obligatory on local authorities. 

We all recognise that many of our municipal services 
are effective because they have been undertaken volun- 
tarily. Councillors have taken up the work because they 
believe in it, and in many cases, before the establish- 
ment of the services, these councillors convinced them- 
selves and their colleagues that great public good would 
follow the establishment of such services. The estab- 
lishment of such services is in effect due to the advocacy 
of wise enthusiasts, and these have first of all fought for 
the recognition of the value of a line of action suggested 
by them. They have then realised that the best way to 
show that their judgment has been good has been to 


devote business ability and good judgment to the work 
of administration. 
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A clear distinction must, however, be made between 
the history of the establishment of such remunerative 
municipal services as those of gas supply, electric light 
and power supply, and tramways, and of unremunerative 
services such as, for example, those of health and sani- 
tary administration. 

Many municipal services have been established by 
local authorities because the members realise that if 
they do not take municipal action valuable monopolies 
will be secured by groups of private persons. There is 
money to be made in electric light, in gas supply, and in 
tramway supply, and as experience has shown that the 
possession of these municipal services can be used to 
secure revenue to be used in the reduction of rates, the 
great desire of local authorities to secure municipal con- 
trol of these remunerative services can be easily under- 
stood. 

But when we come to non-remunerative services—I 
mean non-remunerative in the narrow sense—we all 
realise that progress is by no means so general. The 
action of local authorities in regard to these services 
often shows as much real enthusiasm for action as the 
boy who creeps unwillingly to school shows for educa- 
tional development. 

We cannot, indeed, take a better example than that 
of education. Is if not true to state that if the develop- 
ment of educational facilities had been left to local 
authorities without compulsion from the centre we should 
at this moment have had almost as great a disorder in 
our educational methods as we have in our methods o* 
town development? 

Now what is true of education is true of other vital 
services. ‘The process of evolution from the permissive 
stage to the compulsory stage is the same in all these 
non-remunerative services. А few enterprising and pro- 
gressive municipalities, in their zeal for the good govern- 
ment of their towns, use the powers possessed by them, 
but the great mass of other local authorities are, for 
various reasons, indifferent to the value of the example. 

Then other local authorities slowly follow the 
example. 

At a later stage a Parliamentary agitation is set on 
foot, a Bill is introduced, and the powers are transformed 
into duties, and all local authorities are required to fulfil 
them. ' 

But there is no need for us to wait for long periods 
to elapse in the history of this movement for making 
town planning obligatory. We shall, in urging our case, 
be “© pushing an open door.”’ 

During the past fifty years the Houses of Parliament 
and the administrative officers of the nation have learned 
many valuable lessons in regard to questions of local 
government and not the least valuable of these lessons is 
that when services are of vital importance to the nation 
as a whole, and when the neglect of these services is 
found to act prejudicially to the national well-being, then 
these services must be removed from the category of per- 
missive services and made obligatory on all local authori- 
ties. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES. 
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A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham.—Two houses, Lexham Gardens, for Mr. A. 
Woodley. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Longtown.—Proposed isolation hospital. Mr. George 
Armstrong, architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Bournemouth.—Royal National Sanatorium: tuberculosis. 
dispensary, 
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Кент. 
Faversham.—No, 34 East Street: alterations for а motor 
garage, for Mr. J. W. Wood. 
Harrietsham. == Beker: cottage, for Mr. 
Drageas. 
Headcorn. Bungalow. for Mr. J. H. Gibson. 
Herne Bay.—'' San Remo," St. George's Parade: 
tions and alterations, for Mr. J. Huxtable. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Golborne.—Proposed Catholic Church. 
Manchester.—Temporary Reference Library, Portland 
Street: enlargement (£800). 
Warrington.—Proposed P.M. Church and Schools, Legh 
Street. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
W elton.—Two cottages, for Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


saw-mill, &c., 


addi- 


Glascote. —Two houses, Bamford Street. Mr. A, W. 
Mainprize, builder. 
House, Thomas Street. Mr. C. Shuttleworth, 


builder. 
Glascote Heath.—YHouse, for Mr. J. T. Spooner. 
SURREY. 
Barnes.—Mortlake Brewery: additions to finings house 
and malt elevators, for Messrs. Watney, Combe, 
Reid & Co. 
Garage, No. 31 Coval Road, 
Taylor. 
House, Richard Park Road, for Mr. W. A. Lane. 
SUSSEX. 
Horsham.—House, Brighton Road. Messrs. H. Lindfield 
& Son, builders, 42 Brighton Road. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Offices and Works: 
Drop Forgings Company, Ltd. 
W oRCESTERSHIRE. 
Bromsgrove.—Infants’ 
alterations. 
Redditch.—Cookery and handicrafts Centre (£1,800). 
YORKSHIRE. 
Hebden Bridge.—-Birchcliffe Baptist Chapel: school. 
Heckmondwike.—Warehouse, Cook Lane, for Mr. H. 
Spivey. 
Linthwaite.—Warehouse, Manchester Road, 
G. Cock, Ltd. 
Scotton.—Cinema Hall, for Mr. Haswell (of Darlington). 


WALES. 


Barry.—Works, for Messrs. Elliot & Jeffery. 
Langland (Oystermouth).—The Osborne Hotel: 
for Mr. W. J. Rees. 


SCOTLAND. 


Аў йы. —Factory, North Esplanade and Russell Road : 
additions and alterations. Mr. G. B. Mitchell, 
architect, 148 Union Street. 

Home for soldiers and sailors, College Street: addi- 
tion. Mr. J. Rust, architecf, 224 Union Street. 
Six houses, Ashley Gardens and Brighton Place. 

Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, 105 Crown Street. 
No, 60 Union Row: 


for Messrs. Cox & 


extensions, for the Albion 


Council School: additions and 


for Messrs. 


addition, 


additions and alterations. 


Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, AA.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, 375 Union Street. 

Polishing Mill, &c., Merkland Road East. Mr. G. 
Watt, architect. 

Offices and stores, Commercial Road. Mr. J. 


Cameron, architect. 
No. 55 Blenheim Place: additions and alterations. 
Mr. R. R. Gall, architect. 


No. 80 Spring "Gardens : Store, for Messrs. W. 
McKinnon & Co., Ltd. 
Buckie.—No. 28 Land Street : alterations, for Mr. J. 
Hepburn. 
Office, Ianstown slipway, for Messrs. J. Jones & 
ns. 
Dundee.—Garage, &c., Panmure Terrace, Barnhill, for 
Mr. J. Fearns. 


Office, Overgate: addition, for Messrs. Kirk & Coutts. 
Glasgow. — Factory, Cogan Street, Pollokshaws, for 
Messrs. Gibson Bros. & Co. 
No. 142 North Woodside Road : extension, for Messrs. 
R. S. McColl, Ltd. 
No. 417 Sauchiehall Street : 


alterations, for De Luxe 
Picture House, Ltd, 


Engineering shop, Charles Street, St. Rollox: exten- 
sions, for Messrs. T. Melvin & Sons, Ltd. 
IRELAND. 

Belfast.—Avoncil distillery. Messrs. Watt, Tullock & 
Fitzsimons, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 11 Wellington 
Place. 

Buildings, Clarendon Graving Dock, 
Workman, Clark & Co., Ltd. 


for Messrs. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 3,193. Feb. 27, 1915.—James Cornes and Cornes & 
Haighton, 240 High Holborn, W.C. Combination ranges, 
coppers, and baths. 

3,236. March 
Cement Works, Southam, near Rugby. 
naces and the like. 

3,070 and 3,071. Feb. 25, 1915.—.H. V. R. Read, 109 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W., and Н. В. Campbell, Angel Road, 
Edmonton. Apparatus for ejecting liauid for fire extinguish- 
ing and like purposes. 

4,886. March 30, 1915.—А. S. Rogers, 5 Noel Street, 
Notts. Clamping device for holding timber on a carpenter's 
bench or the like. 

5,176. April 6, 1915.— hos. West, 69 Kilravock Street, 
Queen's Park Estate, Paddington, W.  Hangers for case- 
ment windows. 

5,187. April 6, 1915.—August Danielsson, 26 Grafton 
Square, Old Town, Clapham Common, S.W. Devices for 
drawing parallel lines. 

5,529. April 9, 1915.—Robert Hutsel, St. Heliers, The 
Park, Kingston-upon-Hull. Adjustable radiator wall 
bracket and pipe bracket. 


1, 1915.—Lister Lister-Kave, Southam 
Rotary cement fur- 


6,950. May 10, 1915.—W. H. Smith, 193 Cheltenham 
Road, Bristol, and E. G. Knapman, 40 Newfoundland 
Street, Bristol. Ladders. 

7,445. May 18, 1915.—James Spelman, 189 St. James 


Street, Montreal. Concrete substructure caissons. 

7,746. May 25, 1915.—G. B. R. Pimm, 3 Hill Crest, 
Mannamead, Plymouth. Mathematical drawing appliance 
for describing curves. 

9.072. June 21, 1915.—H. S. Valentine, 91 Fotheringay 
Road, Maxwell Park, Glasgow, South Side. Stand or sup- 
ports for gas fires. 

15,195. Oct. 27, 1915. —M. I. Poznanski, Hotel National, 
Quai du Leman, Geneva. Process for the manufacture of 
artificial stone slabs. 

17.440. Dec. 13, 1915.—M. O. Spicknall, 9 Cloak Lane, 
London. Slide rules. 

17,824. Dec. 21, 1915.—Robert Jarvie, 163 Hope Street, 


Glasgow. Fire extinguisher apparatus, 
5.605. March 6, 1915.—John Spencer, Ltd., T. H. 


Spencer, and H. S. Smallmann, Globe Tube Works, Wed- 
nesbury, Stafís. Pipe and like joints. 

4,566. March 19, 1915.—R. F. Carey, 6 The Broadwav: 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex; L. W. Sims, 16 Eddvstone Road. 
Crofton Park, S.E.; and Waygood-Otis, Ltd., Falmouth 
Road, Great Dover Street, S.E. Vacuum-cleaning systems. 


5,419. April 10, 1915.—Valentine Wright, Carr Road, 
Deepcar. Brickmoulds. 
7,995. May 29, 1915.—Willtam Beattie, 8 Lower 


Grosvenor Place, Westminster, S.W. 

8,960. June 17, 1915.—F. J. Turner, 
mouth, Devon. Casement hinges. 

6,714. May 5, 1915.—William Henderson, Yew Tree 
Cottage, Sandwich, Kent. Lock. 

7,184. May 12, 1915.—Mrs. Sarah Lamb, 203 Gibbet 
Street, Halifax, Yorks. Protectors for boiler flues and the 


Disposal of sewage. 
Newtown, Sid- 


like, household and otherwise. 

11,658. Aug. 12, 1915.—Frank Briggs, 36 Beauchamp 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Domestic boilers for heating 
bath water. 


11,878. Aug. 17, 1815.—Luigi 
vica 34, Milan. Portable pavilions. 

14,080. Oct. 5, 1915.—J. D. Jackson, 197 Hay Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. Continuous flow water heater, principally 
for domestic purposes. 

17,622. June 16, 1915.—H. A. Humphrey, 38 Victoria 
Street, S.W., and W. J. Rusdell, 45 Waterloo Road. 
Wolverhampton. Valves for pumps for liquids (such as 
sewage, for example). 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, Apri 7. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineersi: Meeting at 

Great Yarmouth (two days). 
Monday, April 10. 

Surveyors’ Institution: Paper entitled “Тһе Principles of 
Town Planning,” by Mr. W. В. Davidge, F.S.I 4, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.Inst.C. E., at 5 p.m. | 

Tuesday, April 11. 

National Housing and Town-Planning Council: Congress on 
House Problems after the War, Caxton Hall, Westminster 
(four days). 

Wednesday, April 12. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association: Annual General Meet- 

ing at 117 George Street, at 8 Р.м. | 
Friday, April 14. 

Town-Planning Institute: Paper entitled ‘‘ Horizontality and 

Verticality in -the Architectural Treatment of Town- 


Planning Schemes,” by Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., 
at 6 Р.М. ! 


THE RELATION OF SCULPTURE TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


One of the most satisfactory indications of vitality in our 
modern architecture is the increasing frequency of employ- 
ment of sculpture as а component of the design of our 
buildings, even in those that are regulated in their cost 
of construction by the necessity of paying a dividend. At 


the present day it is not merely our public buildings, our 


palaces, our churches, our museums that we see adorned 
by sculpture, but our office buildings and other commer- 
-cial structures, the architects of which do not hesitate to 
‹ add by the cost of sculpture to the ground rent and capital 
expenditure on which a return has to be obtained. In 
the ultimate consideration this means that the publie, who 
pay the rents, are willing to pay the necessarily higher 
rent that is required to defray the cost and yield a per- 
centage of profit on the increased expenditure. 

: We are still, however, in this country, in the unfor- 
tunate position that the sculpture and the architecture of 
our buildings are, too often, not closely co-ordinated and 
integral components of the design, but stand in the rela- 
поп of distinct entities, of which the one is applied to 
the other as decoration or ornament. We are still far 
from attaining the level of Pheidias and the French figure 
carvers of the thirteenth century, whose sculpture was as 
essentially part of the buildings on which it appeared as 
the mouldings and purely architectural forms. 

The reason for our present failure to attain this level 
is, undoubtedly, due to the divorce between architecture 
and sculpture which has come about, so that they are 
regarded and practised as separate arts, rather than 
branches of one art. It is, possibly, vain to hope that 
we may revert to the conditions of artistic hfe in Greece, 

„in thirteenth-century France, in Italy of the Renaissance 
-era, when sculptor and architect were one and the same 
individual. Our only hope now lies in a more intimate 
association in their early training, as in their mature life, 
of art students who specialise in one or other branches, 
and in a more extended study of art in all its forms by 
every student and practitioner. No longer must archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting be locked up in water- 
tight compartments, but some knowledge of all must be 
imparted to and acquired by the workers in each. 

Every embryo architect should be trained to under- 
stand the language of sculpture and of painting, although 
he may not be able to express himself with freedom and 
facility in their peculiar idiom. So, too, the sculptor 
should learn so much of architecture as may enable him 
to execute his own work in consonance and harmony 
with the building of which his productions will form a 
part. 

The effect of & building or à monument upon the 
beholder—and we are speaking now of the Philistine, 
of the man who does not understand or comprehend the 


technique of the art upon which he looks—depends 
primarily upon the harmony of its constituent parts. 
Just as there are thousands who, without капу, skilled 
knowledge of music, receive in their enjoyment.of a 
well-composed and well-played piece a shoek from an 
accidental error of the executant or an unresolved ninth 
of the composer, so the ordinary layman, in his con- 
templation of a building, will, without comprehending the 
reason, experience a feéling of uneasiness when archi- 
tecture and sculpture are discordant. 

We, who are practitioners of art, in our criticism of 
work before us, whether silent or expressed, are prone 
to analyse the technical faults, whether of design or 
execution, of that which displeases us, so that we are 
apt to ignore the standpoint of those who cannot follow 
us in our perception of technical deficiencies and to 
assume the incompetence of the Philistine, who can give 
no other reason for his pleasure or displeasure than 
'" I know what I like." But if there is any reality in 
art expression at all \ must affect the unlearned as 
well as the cognoscenti. Hence, if plastic forms are in 
future to be allowed, by those who pay, as part of the 
detail of buildings, it is of vital importance that archi- 
tecture and sculpture should be harmonious. 

Although it may, at first sight, appear that there is 
a difference in essence between the sculpture of those 
structures of which it is the predominant: part, as in 
what we ordinarily call monuments, and that which 
forms the decoration or ornament of a building, yet in 
each class it 1s equally important that both architecture 
and sculpture should speak in the same key. Оп the 
one hand, the dominant sculpturesque forms should not 
be considered all-important, and the architectural details 
of the pedestal or other support a matter of complete 
indifference; and, on the other hand. a building should 
not be regarded as a mere frame of which certain spaces 
are to be occupied by sculpture that тах take anv form 
that its creator pleases so long as it adequately fills the 
space allotted to it. 

There may well be some difference in the treatment 
of sculpture which forms, as it were, an integral part 
of a building, as, for example, a keystone, a spandril, 
or à panel in a wall surface, and that which may be 
regarded as applied decoration, such as crowning figures 
upon a skv-line or detached groups of figures, supported 
bv structural features or with the architecture as а 
background. 

It is perhaps in the use of sculpture as what we 
have termed applied decoration that dissonance with the 
associated architecture is most prevalent. The sculptor 
seems to feel that he is more free to do as he pleases when 
his work is no longer rigidly framed by the lines of 
architectural forms, but, in a sense, is detached and 
stands alone. The most glaring defect that 13 apt to 
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develop is want of scale. The plastic forms are often 
too large or tco small for their supporting architectural 
features, most usually the latter. Giant orders are 
crowned by exiguous single figures, whose actual as we'l 
as expressive burden is a mere featherweight compared 
to the structural load which similar components of the 
architecture support. 

We venture to think that it is at least questionable 
whether a single figure should ever be the crowning load 
of a single column with its entablature. 
column dictate the extreme breadth of the figure and its 
accessories, whilst the lines of the entablature connect- 


ing with the walls of the building emphasise and to some 
Hence, too 


extent exaggerate the supporting power. 
frequently, the load is disproportionate to the support. 
This view is in no way at variance with the use of a 
columnar form as a support to a figure in an isolated 
monument, in all the successful examples of which the 
entablature 1s absent. 

The other faults to which sculpture as applied decora- 
tion is most liable are incongruity of expression, as 
between delicacy and force. and harsh clashing of line. 
The latter is especially probable if the sculpture is far 
detached from the main structure, so that other parts 
besides those immediately connected are conjoined in the 
view. The finest examples of harmony of line between 
sculpture and architecture that the world has seen are 


The lines of the’ 


joint use of bronze and stone. We are inclined to go so 
far as to doubt the advisability of such conjoint use at 


all, at any rate for monuments exposed to the climatic 


probably to be found in the thirteenth-century cathedrals of ` 


France, and these should be the subiect of study bv 
every sculptor whe purpcses the exercise of his craft in 
connection with architecture. 

An interesting volume* on the relation of sculpture to 
architecture, marked on the whole bv a well-reasoned 
criticism, has just been published from the pen of Mr. T. 
P. Bennett, and is well worthy of perusal bv all archi- 
tects and sculptors who hope or intend to work in colla- 
boration. We are especially in accord with the author's 
views expressed in his chapter on “Тһе Small Monv- 
ment.” and particularly with his treatment cf the cor- 


* “The Relation of Sculpture to  Architectore." Ву T P. 
Bennett, A.R.LB.A. (Cambridge: at the University Press, 15s. net.) 


ing the total height to 325 feet. 
. of mounting guns on the apex of the spire. 


conditions of our country in out-door situations. The 
continually changing colour of the bronze and the dis- 
figuring stains which it too often produces on the stone 
are destructive of all maintenance of the artist's original 
conception. Mr. Bennett’s book is very fully illustrated, 
mainlv by photographs, which, if somewhat small in 
size, are sufficiently elear and distinct to allow one to 
follow the author's treatment of his subject. In his pre- 


‘face the author acknowledges the assistance of his pub- 
lishers in doing their utmost in every way to meet his 


views with regard to the details of production. We trust 
that these views have not extended to such eccentricities 
of spelling as Phidias, Erectheion, I_ogetta, Shinkel, which 
are unnecessary blemishes upon a production of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


. °С 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Austrians are evidently intending, if they can, 
to drop bombs on the Campanile of St. Mark, and, 
following the usual mendacious methods of their masters 
before committing some new diabolical outrage to shock 
humanity, two of the leading Vienna newspapers have 
stated that the Campanile was used as a place for obser- 
vation and that anti-aircraft guns were mounted on it. 
The assertion was made on the authority of Austrian 
aviators who had flown over the Piazza of St. Mark, and 
who said that they had seen the guns. The Campanile 
consists of four parts, the shaft of brick 160 feet т 
height, the bell-chamber and the attica of stone, adding 
another 60 feet to it, and then the tall graceful spire of 
steel and cement, surmounted by the gilded angel, bring- 
There is no possibility 
The only 


_ place for that would be the bell-chamber halfway up the 


Campanile, and even there it would be difficult owing to 
the lim ted space, and, in апу case, it would be impossible 
for ап aviator cr anyone else outside the Campanile te: 
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see them, as the bell-chamber is completely boarded up 
on all sides. Strong, stout piaaks, reaching from ns 
balustrade to the attica above, hermetically seal it up. 
The falsehood has been officially dented by the Syndic of 
Venice, Count Grimani, and by the Patriarch, Mon- 
signore Lafontaine, and steps have also been taken to 
induce the Pope and neutral Powers to use their influ- 
ence with the Austrian Emperor in order that the 
attempt at the destruction of the Campanile, and probably 
also of St, Mark's, may be everted. 


Mr. Harcourt scored a dialectic victory—which seems 
the only kind of victory our present Government is really 
in earnest about—in the House of Commons by quoting 
M. Rodin as having selected the site and determined the 
height of the pedestal upon which his bronze group, 
“Тһе Burghers of Calais," is placed, but many com- 
petent critics are rightly asking whether M. Rodin haa 
seen his gift to the English nation in its present position, 
as 16 13 scarcely possible that he would be satisfied with 
the result. 


It is gratifving to learn, for more reasons than one, 
that the Leeds School of Art is directing the attention 
of its students to the artistic design of dolls. Prizes are 
being offered for the best models and designs of dolls' 
heads. As is well known, porcelain dolls’ heads have 
been imported from Germany in huge quantities in the 
past, and a similar class of goods has, since the outbreak 
of war, been made at Staffordshire potteries. The home 
production, however, leaves something to be desired on 
the score of daintiness and general attractiveness, as well 
as for the lack of the balanced eyes which enable the 
juvenile possessor to put her dolly to sleep. What is 
particularly important in the first instance, it appears, 
is a thoroughly good model, and on this desideratum the 


artistic ‘aims of the school are to be concentrated, it being | 


felt also that such designs and models as will enable 


manufacturers to compete successfully with ‘Germany 


should be well worth paying a good price for. As to the 
possibilities which may follow successful achievement 
in this direction, much depends on local commercial 
spirit and on the readiness of those who have the facili- 
ties to engage in the research necessary to the production 
of a satisfactorily finished article. One essential is the 
quality of glaze and colour, and another is the manipula- 
tion of the balanced eves, which, by the way, it is sug- 
gested, might provide emplovment for many young 
people. A report on the School of Art’s operations is to 
be made in due course. 


Whilst it is natural to feel regret that the bequest of 
the late Mr. John Lindsay of the residue of his estate, 
amounting to some £1,400, for the erection of a statue 
to William Wallace in Glasgow has been set aside by the 
judgment of Lord Hunter, in the Court of Session, the 
decision, under the circumstances, is scarcely open to 
objection. The amount, it appears, is insufficient to pro- 
vide for the cost of the statue and its maintenance, even 
if a site were obtained for nothing, and the Corporation 
of Glasgow can scarcely be blamed for not establishing 
в precedent by accepting the cost of the upkeep of any 
monument any individual may choose to offer. 


_ Suggestions for war memorials are likely to be 
numerous, some original, some ridiculous, but there is 
certainly something to be said in favour of that by ‘‘ The 
Spectator” of a wide memorial road which should be 
laid out in the no-man's-land, the dead ground, between 
the two trench lines in France and Flanders, and should 
run from Nieuport to Basle, from the sea to the Alps— 
a great road with monuments to the fallen, and to the 
deeds of heroism done by this or that individual company, 
regiment, brigade, division, and army, scattered along 
it, and marked also with chronological and geographical 
records cf the war. The kilometre stones should bear 
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on the reverse some such simple legend as that '' This 
sector of the line ’’ was held during such-and-such dates 
by such-and-such a force, and later by whatever force 
took over that particular area. 

The new road would sweep in gentle curves between 
the grim ruin of the trench lines. No attempt should 
be made to obliterate or keep in repair the ditches and 
parapets. Let Nature do her beneficent work here, and 
let the winds and the rains renew the bloodstained earth. 
All that should be done to the trench line would be to plant 
it on either hand with the stately poplars that make the 
main roads of France so magnificént in their ordered 
pomp. But beyond the poplar avenue the lines, 
especially where they were broad, should receive a 
further plantation. Blossoming trees of all kinds might 
be set among the shell-holes and craters, and in spring 
and autumn would add beauty and dignity to the “ Sacred 
Коза.’ 

As close as might be to the seashore should stand а 
great entrance arch, not so much an arch of triumph as 
of remembrance. telling in sculpture and inscription the 
meaning and message of the road. As the sections 
occupied by each of the three Allies were reached other 
arches should take up the tale—a Belgian arch, a British 
arch, and a French arch. Further, there would along 
the road be special monuments dedicated to special units. 
Thus at a point on the road nearest to the place of action, 
that unforgotten and unforgettable charge of the Wor- 
cesters—to take a specific example—should have its 
memorial. 


A good example in the way of war memorials has 
been set by Mr. A. V. Paton, a Liverpool merchant, 
who has purchased and placed in the hands of the 
National Trust in memory of his brother, who fell 
gallantly fighting at Achi-Baba, 27 acres of a beautiful 
moorland height at Thurstaston, in Cheshire, which, 
within seven miles of Liverpool, gives a fair view over 


the estuary of the Dee, with sight of blue Welsh hills 


across the water-flood. There for years to come will 
the tired city man come for rest and the thinker come 
for thought; and it is certain that the beauty will not 
appear to them less because as they gaze they remember 
that a brave life that held this view-point dear willingly 
gave up that life to secure the fairness of the scene, the 
beautiful England he loved so well, to far-off generations. 


A correspondent of the '' Times?’ gives an interest- 
ing account of the model village near Ede created by the 
Dutch authorities for the reception of Belgian refugees, 
in which he says:— 

The first thing that impresses one on entering the 
village is the generous scale on which it has been planned. 
There is no overcrowding, nor is there anything hap- 
hazard in the arrangement of the quarters of the refugees. 
The village is, of course, intended only for temporary 
occupation, but in its way it struck me as a model of 
town-planning. It is rectangular as a whole, and is 
subdivided into four rectangles of equal size. Three of 
these are self-contained subordinate villages each named 
after a Belgian river. Thus you pass from Scheldedorp 
(Scheldt village) to Maasdorp (Meuse village), and thence 
to Leyedorp (Lys village). The fourth rectangle con- 
tains the church, the schools, hospital, doctors’ and 
nurses’ quarters, post office, and other administrative 
buildings. 

The residential villages are on the barrack principle. 
Their dormitories are named after distinguished Belgians 
—the Albert and Elizabeth dormitories, for example, in 
the Maasdorp; while similar quarters are the Rubens, 
Teniers, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Memling, Wierts, and 
Henri Conscience dormitories. I looked into several of 
these buildings, where, as an Englishman, I was greeted 
as a friend by the inmates. The accommodation seemed 
to be in every way adequate to the requirements of 
simple folk desirous of leading a decent and honourable 
family life. 
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In the middle of each village there are three refec- 
tories named after famous Belgian towns—A ntwerp, 
Liége, Malines, Namur, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, 
Furnes, and Hasselt. These dining-rooms form three 
sides of a square, and are served from a common kitchen, 
situated in each case in the middle of the space formed 
by the three dining-rooms. 
village are wooden bungalows, and all are warmed by 
central heating. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
We this week complete our series of views and the des- 
cription of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The photographs in this issue and that of March 24 were 
the productions of the Cardinell-Vincent Company, and 
are reproduced by permission of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 


(Concluded from page 214.) 


THROUGH the archway of the Tower of Jewels was to 
be seen in the centre the largest of the five Exposition 
courts, designated the Court of the Universe, because of 
the symbolical character of the decorative scheme indicat- 
ing the meeting place of the Eastern and Western Һешіз. 
pheres. This court of honour was designed by the well- 
known New York firm of architects, Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White. It had a length of 700 feet and was 
JUO feet wide. А feature of the design was the beautiful 
sunken garden arranged in the centre of the court, with 
& pool of water at the northern end played upon by the 
fountains of the two Suns, and embellished with Statuary. 
Two massive triumphal arches, set with statuary, 
dominated the court. On the extreme right was the 
Arch of the Rising Sun, crowned with the magnificent 
heroic statuary group, '' The Nations of the East," 
executed by three well-known sculptors, Messrs. A. Stir- 
ling Calder, Frederick G. Roth, and Leo Lentelli. The 
central motif was the elephant modelled by Mr. Roth, 
accompanied by the figure of a god set in the howdah re- 
presenting the spirit of the East. On either side, as seen 
in the illustration, are to the left a F alconer, and to the 
right a Buddhist priest. At the far end to the left is the 
beautiful figure of an Arab warrior, balanced on the other 
side by a Mongolian warrior, both horses being sculp- 
tured by Mr. Leo Lentelli. Next to this last-named 
figure is a negro servitor carrying a basket of fruit, with 
a similarly designed figure on the other side, both about 
13 feet high. Two well-balanced minor groups complete 
this wonderful conception. On the ieft is represented a 
Mohammedan camel rider; and on the right an Egvptian 
with standard, the camels being modelled by Mr. Roth. 
The group crowning the Arch of the Setting Sun, to the 
extreme left, symbolised “Тһе Nations of the West." 
Аз in the other massive sculptured group, the credit for 


the conception of the design is due to Mr. Stirling Calder. 


‘The principal motif depicted in the figures is the repre- 
sentation of all the colonisers of different countries to 
whom the United States pays tribute for the organisation 
and development of the country. The central theme 
consists of а wagon on which are seated the “ Hopes of 
the Future,” representing two boys. svmbolical of the 
white and negro races. Тһе kneeling figure between 
the boys is ‘* Enterprise ”; and standing on the front of 
the triumphal car is the graceful figure of the ‘‘ Mother 
of To-morrow.” This group was modelled bv Mr. 
Calder, with whom Mr. Roth and Mr. Leo Lentelli col- 
laborated. The latter was responsible for the equestrian 
statuary ; the horsemen on the left representing a French 
trapper and Latin-American; those on the right an Anglo- 
American and North American Indian. 
modelled the squaw, ranged beside the realistic figure of 


All the buildings іп the 


He also 
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the mounted American Indian. The former, Mr. Roth, 
did the wagon and the oxen; the figure of the Alaskan on 
the left, the one remaining pedestrian figure on the right, 
the Italian, and its balancing counterpart, the German, 
on the left. 

Directly ahead of the triumphal arches was arranged 
the colossal Column of Progress, symbolising progressive 
human effort, the conception of Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White, architects, of New York. Worked on this 
were some of the finest sculptural friezes to be seen in 
the Exposition. At the base Mr. Isidore Konti executed 
a series of figures in high relief representing successive 
generations of mankind, pressing onward by the law of 
their being to the goal of life’s efforts. The dominating 
group of sculpture, the work of Mr. Hermon MacNeil, 
was arranged above the capital of the column, and de- 
picted a kneeling woman in fearful expectation, hopeful 
to applaud success; balanced on the other side by a 
guarding male, represented as supporting the central 
motif embodying that of the adventurous Bowman, 
who shoots his arrow at the target of Truth—whose 
whereabouts is known but to himself and his future 
countrymen in the west, the direction indicated by the ` 
pose of the figure. Supporting the central group, form- 
ing the magnificent circular frieze, were the crouching 
figures of the Army of Toilers, starting out to win suc- 
cess. The frieze was also executed by Mr. MacNeil. 

At the south end of the court, balancing the Column 
of Progress, was the Fountain of Energy, symbolising the 
successful cutting of the Panama Canal. 1t occupied the 
round pool in front of the main tower, upon which 16 
poured forth its unceasing stream of water, expressing 
the untiring efforts which were at last crowned with euc- 
cess in the cutting of the Panama Canal. The pedestal 
took the form of the earth sphere, supported in the water 
by sea monsters. About it in rotary movements, group- 
ings of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and of the North 
and South Seas gilded with attendant sirens and tritons 
sporting in their wake. Modelled in relief were depicted 
climbing the sphere to the base of the Victor many 
writhing figures, which, however, were prevented from 
ascending higher by the titans stretched across the 
upper portions of the sphere, representing the East and 
the West. А frieze formed of flying fish in the act of 
spouting sheets of water was placed above the titans. 
Completing the whole sculptural triumph was Energy, 
depicted in the nude form of a male mounted on a snort- 
ing charger, with outstretched arms, advancing, and 
holding the passage of the Canal. The winged figures of 
Fame and Valour, with trumpets upturned, sword and 
laurel, stand upon his shoulders proclaiming the Con- 
queror of the Canal. 

Situated to the left of the central court, entered under 
the Arch of the Setting Sun, was the west central court, 
designed by Mr. Henry Bacon, of New York. It was 
known as the Court of the Four Seasons, being sur- 
rounded by a long colonnade, having niches in each of the 
fcur corners, containing sculptural figured groups, repre- 
senting the four seasons, one of which Autumn is illus- 
trated here, all modelled by the artist Piccirilli. For beauty 
and harmony of design, being inspired by the magnificent 
favourite villa of the Roman Emperor Hadrian, № was 
one of the most charming architectural compositions in 
the Exposition. To the south of the west central court 
was the small Court of Palms, entered from the South 
Garden. which, as would be gathered from its title, con- 
tained thousands of examples of magnificent palms. 16 
was designed bv Mr. George W. Kelham, of San Fran- 
cisco, in the stvle of the Italian Renaissance. The two 
Italianesque towers reached a height of about two hun- 
dred feet. Balancing the Court of the Four Seasons to 
the right, approached beneath the Arch of the Rising 
Sun, was the Court of Abundance, designed by Mr. Louis 
C. Mullgardt, to give an oriental effect of the combined 
Spanish-Moorish style of architecture. А feature of 
this court was the Tower and Great Cascade, designed by 
the architect in the form of a staircase. Its spire was 
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[Photograph by Cardinell-Vincent Company. } 


AUTUMN.—PANAMA-PACIBIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


very delicate in harmony with the great beauty of the 
decorative theme, rendered on a soft purplv-slate toned 
ground, with a central ailegorical figured motif executed 
on the tower front, coinpleted bv the green-coloured path- 
way. Аё the extreme south end was placed the smallest 
oi the courts of the Exposition. The Court of Flowers 
was likewise дезіглей in semi-circular form by Mr. 
George W. Kelham, ard was entered between two Italian 
towers, practicallv replicas of those in the other minor 
court as regards design. 

On the east of the great walled-in enclosure, contain- 
ing the eight chief palaces, was the Palace of Machinery ; 
and flanking them on the west was the Palace of Fine 
Arts. The Palace of Machinery was by far the largest 
building constructed on the grounds. and was designed 
bv Messrs. Ward & Blohme, of San Francisco, the 


last-named gentleman acting also as the Director of 
Works for the Exposition. It was 968 feet long and 
368 feet wide. and the cornices alone used for the orna- 
mentation of the structure would have covered, placed in 
a straight line, a distance of one and a-half miles. There: 
in were exhibited representative examples of machinery 
used in the generation, transmission, and application of 
power. Mr. R. B. Maybeck was the architect responsible 
for the erection of the Palace of Fine Arts. It was built 
of fire-procf material throughout; and the design takes 
the form of an arc 1,100 feet long from north to south. 
in tne centre of which was constructed a magnificent 
dome. set amidst beautiful shrubbery and a_ placid 
lagoon, whose waters flapped against the sides of the 
steps. Within the palace was a complex colour scheme 
of great beauty acting as an effective background to the 
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wonderful collection of pictures and sculpture to obtain 
which all the famous galleries of Europe, as well as the 
private galleries of American millionaire collectors, were 
laid under tribute; and, it may be added, all responded 
without demur. In addition there was a special collec- 
tion of historic American art works. 

The responsibility for the successful completion of 
the eight main palaces was undertaken by Messrs. Bliss & 
Faville, the architects appointed by the Exposition auth- 
orities, who, in addition, directed the construction of the 
walls forming the connecting passage-ways between the 
various courts. Іп this great work generous help was 
given by Mr. Paul Denivelle, in his capacity as Chief of 
Architectural Modelling and Wall Texture. Ав stated 
above, the facades of the palaces were in reality the 
walls of one or other of the three principal courts, 
and the architectural design was an exact representation 
of that particular style which dominated the court on 
which they fronted. The Palace of Education and Social 
Economy, as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
contained a variety of exhibitional studies in the sphere 
of world education as developed from 1905; and in the 
Department of Economy, exhibits relative to the condi- 
tions and necessities of man in his relation to society and 
government. One of the most striking of the group 
was the Palace of Liberal Arts, situated directly opposite 
the main entrance on the city side. It covered an area 
o? approximately six acres, had an extreme length of 
585 feet, was 470 feet wide and 65 feet high. A feature 
of the exhibits in the adjoining Palaces of Manufactures 
and Varied Industries, also illustrated, were the art 
industries of the various nations of the world. In the 
Palace of Transportation was displayed every phase of 
human genius in this direction, fróm the simple models 
of sailing yachts to the latest developments in electric 
agency and aérial navigation. Two palaces were given 
over to the interests of agriculture and food products. 
Everything concerned with agriculture and agricultural 
development, including every kind of farm implement. and 
forestry and forest products, were shown on the forty 
acres of ground covering the space devoted to agricultural 
interests, of which about one-sixth was taken up with 
the palace itself. In the Palace of Food Products all 
the world’s productions and methods of preparation were 
arranged. The last of the group palaces contained the 
natural mineral resources of the world. In this Palace 
of Mines and Metallurgy metals were to be seen in every 
stage, from that of mine exploration up to their manu- 
facture into raw material for various industries and as 
girders and in other structural forms. 

One other building remains to be mentioned, the 
Exposition Auditorium, designed as a four-storeved steel 
and stone building bv Messrs. Johi -Galen Howard, 
Frederick Н. Meyer & John Reid, junr. . Its con- 
struction cost the Exposition authorities a sum of over 
£200,000, and on the site alone an outlay of nearly 
£200,000 was expended by the people of San Francisco. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XIV. 


By CHARLES T. Котнем, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


THE Romanesque church of San Fermo Maggiore, near 
by end close to the Ponte Navi, is one of the four finest 
churches of Verona. Erected in the eleventh-twelfth 
centuries by the Benedictines, it is one of the beautiful 
examples of the combination of brick and marble so 
characteristic of Verona. The upper church, with the 
exception of the campanile and two apses, was, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, rebuilt by the Fran- 
ciscans in the Gothic style. The original church is said 
to dete from 1065; the crypt is perhaps the oldest por- 
tion of the existing edifice, is of great interest, and con- 
tains noteworthy examples of fresco painting work. 
There stands to the left on entering à charming monu- 
rnent to Aventino Fracastoro, physician of Can Grande I. 


The interior has only a single nave and no aisles, and 
is extremely beautiful with its old larch-wood roof orna- 
mented with paintings and carvings. 

Above the main entrance is a fourteenth-century 
Veronese fresco of the Crucifixion, ascribed to a very 
early unknown master. There are many other fine pieces 
in this old temple, including interesting examples of the 
Veronese school, and a pulpit which is a magnificent 
morsel of fourteenth-century work. 

The Ponte delle Navi, which ends the Via Leoni, was 
erected in 1893 on the site occupied formerly by two 
stone bridges, which were destroyed by the overflowing 
of the mighty Adige of its banks, in two of this great 
river's periodical tempestuous fits, in 1757 and again in 
1882. From this bridge a splendid view is obtained of 
the choir and transept of San Fermo and of the stretch 
of the river as far as the Ponte della Pietra, with the 
Castello San Pietro on the high bank to the right. 

Passing eastwards in the Via Venti Settembre, the 
Vicolo Fieumicello is taken on the left, reaching the 
Santi Nazzáro e Celso, a Renaissance church rebuilt in 


THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, SHOWING THE PONTA DELLA 
SALUTE, THE DOGANA, AND THE CHURCH OF SANTA 
MARIA DELLA SALUTE. | 


1464-83, originally в Gothic structure of the eleventh 
century. It was again restored, it is said, in 1510. This 
church had originally five aisles, but these were reduced 
to three. It is full of very interesting items. 

Proceeding in a northerly direction, the Giardino 
Giusti, reached through the cortile of the Palazzo Giusti, 
is next visited in the Via Giardino Giusti, No. 10. On 
the way the traveller's eye is continually attracted by 
the number of palaces and houses, particularly plentiful 
in this part of the city, of striking architectural merit 
and beauty. 

This Giardino Giusti dates from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and is a magnificent park, containing 
cypress trees of great height and age. Many of them 
are 136 ft. high and 400 years old; some, it is sald, even 
500 years, and one died recently at the great age of 700 
years. | 

The view from the terrace is commanding and 
inspiring. The whole of the city is surveyed, the distent 
Apennines, Monte Pizzocolo, and Monte Guglielmo are 
included in what may be only described as а panorama 
of extreme loveliness. mE 

Keeping still in a northerly direction, in the Interrato 
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dell' Acqua Morta, the ancient canal that separated the 
island of the Adige from Veronetta till it was filled in, 
in 1895, lies the church of Santa Maria in Organo, one 
of the Veronese churches of uncertain age and of very 
special interest. | 

This church is a foundation of the Lombard period ; 
the foundation of the monastery of the same name is 
ascribed to Duke Lupone in 615 a.p. This edifice was 
rebuilt bv the Benedictines in the Renaissance style in 
1481. The celebrated architect, Sanmicheli, began the 
facade, but for some unknown reason it was left un- 
finished. 

The interior of this church is famous for its frescoes 
and paintings. In the nave there are frescoes by Franc 
Morone, representing Adam and Eve, the Flood, 
Abraham ’s sacrifice, Joseph sold by his brethren, Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, Moses receiving the tables of the 
Law, David and Goliath, &c. There are also paintings by 


VIEW ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


many Veronese masters, including Torbido, Balestra, 
Caroto, Brusasorci, Farinato, Zavoldo, and Giolfino. 
_ The sacristy contains intarsia work by Fra Giovanni, 
one of Italy’s greatest masters. Above the magnificent 
panels executed by this artist are frescoes by Morone. 
Altogether this sacristy is one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful in the whole of Italy. The last place to visit 
in this intensely interesting ‘Italian city is the ancient 
little church of San Giovanni in Valle, situate at the end 
of а narrow way of the same name. Its original date 
appears to be about the fifth to eighth centuries; it was 
reconstructed in 1164. It is a flat-roofed basilica carried 
on columns with very early capitals, and generally it 
has all the apearances of being one of the first churches 
in Verona. There are, again, frescoes inside. In the 
crypt, which is of great beauty, are two early-Christian 
sarcophagi of much interest. Over the main entrance is 
a fresco of the Madonna by Stefano da Zevio. 

Making the Hotel San Lorenzo in the Corso Cavour, 
and situate most pleasantly near the bank of the 
Adige, or some other equally good hotel, as headquarters, 
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the traveller will find ample opportunity to employ his 
time fully and profitably for at least three or four days. 

In wandering through this city's ancient squares and 
narrow winding streets, studying its gorgeous palaces and 
magnificent, churches, its wonderful arches and doorways, 
and its stately campanili and picturesque balconies, the 
only regret one feels is that circumstances render a few 
weeks’ sojourn impossible. Опе has to tear oneself 
away from this district so rich in wonderful monuments 
and stirring memories. Sorrowful, indeed, at leaving 
this centre of so much that is true and beautiful in art; 
but still with the prospect of further joy in undertaking 
what is to be the final, and certainly the most important 
stage in this all too short holiday. 

Words are, indeed, difficult to find which will fully 
and adequately express the feelings of the lover of art 
when he commences the closing stage of such an inde- 
scribably enjoyable and eminently educational tour. 

The Italian lakes are beautiful, with all the glories of 
their towns and villages, their stately mountain borders 
and sumptuous settings. Milan is gorgeous and entranc- 
ing in every conceivable way. Verona, a city of perfect 
architectural and artistic delight. But what of Venice, 
that citv of wonder, the Queen of the Adriatic, with all 
its masterpieces of architecture and painting? The home 
of the most wonderful creations of the world's greatest 
masters. The amazing city of waterways, islands, and 
bridges, of famous churches and ancient palaces with 
their water-washed walls and portals. The silently 
moving picturesque gondolas, and artistically attired 
boatmen. Тһе brilliant sunlight shimmering on the 
thousand domes, towers, campanili, and pinnacles. The 
sparkling canals, with the city’s domes and walls 
brilliantly reflected into their silent waters. All to the 
architect on his first visit is a dream almost too unreal, 
uncanny, and incomprehensible, in crowded grandeur 
and perfection. 

Milan, Verona, Padua, and Venice are to most only 
cities of history with wonderful monuments and famous 
in antiquity. Most of their works of art are known 80 
well, but only in presentation on paper, and there 13 an 
amazing feeling of familiarity when actually viewing these 
artistic masterpieces, a feeling akin to old acquaintance- 
ship and frendliness, that at times appears almost un- 
natural. 

One feels at times, when looking upon many of these 
world-famed edifices and works of art, like one trans- 
ported into some strange artistic heaven where works 
have been executed for no other purpose than the simple 
production of masterpieces. 

Business considerations, it would appear, were non- 
existent in those far-off days, and architects, one would 
surmise, must syrely have been the most favoured of 
creatures. 

It will be generally admitted that there is a desire of 
outstanding degree on the part of most, if not all, archi- 
tects to visit at least two of the great cities and archi- 
tectural centres of the world, and these are Venice and 
Rome. The other places visited in this tour have, of 
course, tremendous attraction for the architect, and te 
those may be added Pisa, Florence, and others. Never- 
theless, it is suggested that, of sll places, Venice and 
Rome occupy a paramount position. 

The attractions of Rome, the ‘‘ Ejernal City," the 
capital of the kingdom of Italy, once the capital of the 
ancient world, are of course immense. Ancient Rome, 
with its Capitol, Forum Romanum, Colosseum, .eto. 
The Rome of the Vatican, St. Peter's, etc., and the 
modern Rome. But notwithstanding, there remains ап 
attraction about the “ City of Islands and Canals ’’ diffi- 
cult to account for, besides being of quite a different 
character. 

The question again of the distance to be travelled is 
to be somewhat seriously considered, in these days of 
short vacations and possibly limited means. Rome calls 
for а much more ыш] holiday, unless Central and 
Southern Italy are made the subject of one holiday, and 
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the journey, say, as far as Pisa undertaken rapidly and 
without a break. | 

For an ordinary holiday, such as the subject of these 
articles, Venice forms a very fitting conclusion, for one 
feels, and reasonably so, that to obtain real and lasting 
advantage from such a feast as has been provided in the 
few weeks tour a rest may be looked upon as imperative. 
Venice alone contains within & comparatively limited 
area more artistic and architectural treasures than any 
other city in the world. 

It is, therefore, with considerable satisfaction and 
pleasure that one undertakes the final stage of this tour 
—satisfaction that the city to be visited will complete one 
of the most gorgeous and artistic lessons one could par- 
take of, and pleasure in feeling that not a single day will 
have been spent without obtaining some joy or educa- 
tion. 

The strange mixture of sorrow intermingled with joy 
and satisfaction is consequently difficult indeed to 


explain, but is nevertheless present in the fullest sense. 
| Е í | 
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THE ISOLA DI S. GIORGIO, VENICE, AND THE CHURCH ОҒ 
S. GIORGIO MAGGIORE, FROM THE TERRACE OF THE 
GBAND HOTEL D'ITALIE. 


The journey from Verona to Venice is undertaken via 
Padua and Vicenza, and is intensely interesting. The 
train immediately enters & most beautiful district, 
abounding in vines, mulberry trees, and other fertile 
growth, ‘and after a journey of under one hour Vicenza 
is reached, some thirty miles from Verona. 


Vicenza is worth visiting if one has the time. It is 


an ancient town of about 25,000 inhabitants, and 13. 


picturesquely situate at the north of the Monte Berici, 


а chain of volcanic mountains, with very old quarries. | 


The town contains & number of fifteenth to eighteenth- 
century palaces, besides some fine religious edifices. 
Andrea Palladio, the great architect, was born here in the 
early part of.the sixteenth century, and most of his 
principal works were erected in his native town, 


A run of under twenty miles brings one to Padua, 
a town of about 52,000 inhabitants, lying on the Bac- 
chiglione. А strange old place with its narrow winding 
streets, deserving a stay of a day or two if possible. 

Padua is, like so many other Italian towns, of ancient 
origin, and under Augustus it was the richest town in 
Upper Italy. This town fell to Ezzalino da Romano (of 
barbaric fame) in the early thirteenth century, and in 
the Middle Ages took the side of the Guelphs. In the 
early fourteenth century Jacopo da Carrara was elected 
to the Signoria. The famous members of the house of 
Scala of Verona caused the ruling princes of that ap- 
pointment much trouble. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Padua was annexed to Venetia. 

Among the many buildings of fame in Padua are the 
Loggia del Consiglio, a very fine piece of Early Renais- 
sance work attributed to Biagio Rossetti, and sometimes 
to A. Bassano; it has an open loggia or arcade approached 
by a broad flight of steps. The interior, it is recorded, 
was not completed until the first quarter part of the 
sixteenth century (1523-26). The Palazzo della Ragione, 
or the Salone, erected m 1172-1219. The Salone, or 
Great Hall, on the wpper floor, is some 270 feet long 
and 93 feet wide, with a height of 79 feet—a vast place, 
and one of the curious architectural objects of Padua. 
The interior is still in its original state, and the vaulted 
wooden ceiling is most interesting, and dates from the 
early fourteenth century; it was designed, it is said, by 
Fra Giovanni. The exterior of this building has been 
much modernised. 

The Eremitani, an old Augustine church of the 
middle of the thirteenth century, is a huge and singular 
structure, with its wide nave of great length, unbroken 
by aisles. Restored in 1880, this fabric is of great 
interest, having frescoes by Andrea о and others. 
San’ Antonio, a most remarkable edifice, ranking 
amongst the most remarkable structures existing in 
Italy, erected іп 1232-1307. It is a great structure 
126 yards long and 60 yards wide, built almost entirely 
of light red bricks. It has two campanili and seven 
domes in oriental style, similar to St. Mark’s, Venice. 
One might be looking upon some structure in Cairo, the 
general effect, particularly from a distance, being de- 
cidedly. Eastern. The cathedral, built in the sixteenth 
century in the Late Renaissance style, with its un- 
finished fagade; the Scuola del Santo, a hall containing 
several frescoes (three of which are attributed to Titian) ; 
the Cappella San Giorgio, again containing a large 
number of frescoes; the old conventual church of Sante 
Giustina, a beautiful Renaissance fabric, 364 feet long 
and 98 feet wide, started by Girol da Brescia in 1501, 
and completed in 1532; the Madonna dell’ Arena, a 
chapel erected in 1303 by Scrovegno, of oblong shape, 
and containing a number of famous frescoes by Giotto; 
complete the list of buildings (with the addition of 
perhaps a few others) worthy of note in Padua. 

Leaving Padua and its great roof of the Salone della 
Ragione, and the oriental-looking campanili and cupolas 
of San' Antonio, the train carries one towards Venice, 
the destination anxiously looked forward to. 

The Venetian Alps are seen in the distance, and 
after passing through Mestre, a small town of no great 
importance some eighteen miles from Padus, soon the 
towers of Venice are seen rising out from the watery 
expanse in the distance. 

Fort Marghera is now approached, and then the 
long bridge is reached, 21 miles long, consisting of 
222 arches of 31 feet span. This bridge, built in 1846, 
and widened some few years ago, ie the means by which 
the traveller is carried across the Laguna Véneta. Some 
ten minutes pass in traversing this immense structure, 
and then the station is entered. After the usual ex- 
amination of luggage, & process attended by some con- 
siderable excitement, one finds oneself outside of the 
station and eomfortably seated in one of the picturesque 
gondolas, and being rapidly propelled over the still 
waters of the narrow. winding canals, dreaming of the 
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happiness in store and startled at intervals by the sharp 
strange cry of the boatmen, “ Sia stali '' (" Keep to the 
right ”), or ““ A-del’’ (4 Look-out ’’), as the quick turns 
are made round the various sharp corners. 

(To be continued.) 


DUNFERMLINE ABBEY. 

By P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 
Ст. MARGARET оғ ScoTLanD, whose church at Iona was 
described in a recent article, died in Edinburgh Castle, 
and was buried in Dunfermline, in the church which she 
and King Malcolm III. had erected soon after their 


marriage in the year 1070. This building was taken down - 


in the following century and gave place to a great abbey 
church, with choir, nave, transept, and central tower. 
It is probable that the foundations and fragments of the 
lower walls of the early church are preserved under the 
present building. The general opinion is that its site was 
under the choir. It is now proposed to place on record 
guch evidence as is available in support of the suggestion 
that the buildings at Iona and Dumfermline were deve- 
loped on somewhat similar lines, and that the site of 
St. Margaret's Church is at the east end of the nave. 

Fordoun wrote his chronicle in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, when Dunfermline Abbey was in all 
its glory. He described the translation of Malcolm's 
relics from Tynemouth to the church at Dunfermline, 
where they were laid before the altar of the Holy Cross, 
and the translation of St. Margaret’s relics from the 
stone grave toa shrine of deal set with gold and precious 
stones. 

Wyntoun, whose Chronicle was written about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, thus describes the 
translation of the relics of Malcolm and Margaret in the 
year 1250:— 

* Sancte Mergretis body a hundyr yhere 
Lay before the Rude alteyr 
In to the kyrk of Dunfermlyne ; 
Bot scho was translatit syne 
In to the qwheyr." 


... “thai tuk up the body 
Off hir lorde, that lay hir by, 
And bar it ben in to the queyr.”’ 

It is clearly indicated that the graves of Malcolm and 
Margaret were not in the choir. 

The references to the Rood Altar, or the altar of the 
Holy Cross, are important. It was the rule in the 
medieval church to place the Rood Altar, with its screen, 
at the east end of the nave. In great churches, with 
central towers and transepts, the rood screen was fre- 
quently erected between the two great piers that sup- 
ported the west side of the tower. We learn from the 
** Rites of Durham ” that this was the arrangement at 
Durham Cathedral, and that the screen there had two 
gates or wickets, one at the north side, close to the north 
pier of the tower, and the other at the south pier. In 
this, as in much else, the builders of the medieval church 
at Dunfermline appear to have followed the Durham 
model. The historians of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries would naturally indicate the spot where 
Malcolm and Margaret were buried as being “‘ before the 
Rood Altar,’’ if the site of the early church in which they 
were laid to rest was at the east end of the nave. 

The chronicle known as the ‘‘ Book of Pluscarden ” 
was written about the year 1461 by command of Richard 
Bothuele, abbot of Dunfermline. The account given 
there of the translation of the relics in the year 1250 may 
be summarised thus. The silver shrine set with gold 
and precious stones was taken to the outer church or 
nave. St. Margaret’s relics were lifted from the grave 
and deposited in the shrine, which was then raised with- 
out difficulty, and carried in procession towards the 
choir. On reaching the southern wicket of the chancel, 
at a point opposite the tomb of Malcolm, which was on 
the north side of the nave under an archedecanopy, the 
bearers had to lower the shrine to the floor because of 
its sudden increase in weight. It could not be lifted 


until Malcolm's grave was opened, and his relics were 
translated with those of his queen. 

The testimony of the chronicles seems to be that the 
site of St. Margaret's Church is at the east end of the 
nave. The queen's grave may have been in the centre 
of the floor of the early church in front of the altar. It 
is possible to suggest that Ring Malcolm, who was prob- 
ably the true founder of the church, commanded that his 
tomb should be constructed in his lifetime, as part of the 
fabrie, in the north wall near the altar. This may 
explain in part King Alexander's action in bringing his 
father's body from Tynemouth. In spite of much 
romance by monkish chroniclers, it can hardly be 
doubted that a great king like Malcolm was master in his 
own house. The tombs were on the west side of the 
rood screen of the later abbey church. 

Passing from the chronicles to the testimony of the 
stones, 16 is necessary to pay well-merited tribute to the 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. Peter Chalmers for his 
labours as historian of Dunfermline. He was parish 
minister from 1817 to 1870, and saw the removal of the 
remaining fragments of the ancient choir, and the erection 
upon its site of the present parish church, which was 
completed in the year 1821. The ruins of the abbey were 
measured and drawn by Mr. J. Baine in 1790, and by 
the Rev. Mr. Syme in 1805. 1% is possible from the 
published plan to throw fresh light upon some parts of 
the history of the building. 

The semicircular apse of a church is shown upon the 
plan at the east end of the nave, and the area to the 
west of the apse is described as the place of royal sepul- 
ture in early times. This was indeed the place of royal 
sepulture, and the apse may be recognised now as the 
apse of St. Margaret's Church. In this respect the 
plan of the church at Dunfermline differs from the plan 
of the church at Iona, where the east end is square, due 
to Celtic influence, and adherence to the model of the 
Jewish tabernacle. The Dunfermline work shows the 
influence of Rome. St. Margaret's Church at lona 
measured 36 feet long inside by 17 feet broad, whilst the 
cathedral church of St. Andrews (St. Rule’s), built about 
the end of the tenth century, was only 26 feet long by 
90 feet broad. The early church at Dunfermline seems 
to have determined the width between the piflars of the 
later abbey. It was probably 40 feet long by 20 feet 
broad, and it is almost certain that the plan included 
north and south transeptal chambers:as at Iona. The 
plan of St. Margaret’s Church, thus outlined and shown 
on the accompanying sketch (fig. 1), corresponds with 
the plan of the early church which was found under the 
floor at the east end of the twelfth century Norman nave 
of Romsey Abbey, near Salisbury. The full value of 
this parallel illustration will be appreciated when it 15 
noted that St. Margaret's sister was abbess in this early 
church at Romsey, ‘and there the two daughters of 
Malcolm and Margaret were educated. 

It is recorded that King Alexander I., who died in 
the year 1124, added buildings to the church erected by 
his father and mother; but, whatever their nature, they 
seem to have had no permanent influence. 

It was King David I., the youngest son of Malcolm 
and Margaret, who brought monks from Canterbury to 
Dunfermline about the year 1198, and began the erection 
of an abbey church which reveals by its size and 
magnificence, compared with the church founded by his 
parents some fifty years earlier, the wonderful change 
effected in the conception of what was fitting for the 
house of God. The first work undertaken was, most 
naturally, the erection of a great three-aisled choir, with 
tower and transept. These buildings did not interfere 
with the early church. It was preserved until about 
the year 1140, when the nave was built, as is proved 
by the architectural details. 

The designer of the nave was not unmindful of the 
reverence that was due to the spot where lay the bodies 
of Malcolm and Margaret, the founder's parents, and it 
can hardly be doubted that he endeavoured to secure this 
sense of reverence by richly decorating with spiral anc 
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zigzag lines the four columns—two on the north and two 
on the south—at the east end of the nave. The area 
between these four columns may have been enclosed by 
screens which, in the view of the later abbot to whom 
had been granted the privilege of wearing the mitre and 
the ring, were a serious obstruction to ceremonials. 

It is possible now to attempt the reconstruction of the 
plan of David's choir from the outline of the semicircular 
apse which was discovered near the east end of the later 
abbey buildings, and is shown on the plan of the ruins. 
The choir was about 65 feet long, with a semicircular 
apse at the east end, the side aisles were divided from 
the choir by arcades of three arches, the measurements 
indicate that there was a semicircular apse at the east 
end of both side aisles, the tower was 20 feet square 
inside, and the transept was 106 feet long by 20 feet 
broad. The east end of the choir was evidently a repro- 
duction of the Norman east end of the Cathedral of 
Durham, which may be seen still under the choir floor. 
The destruction of all this work, probably King David's 
most splendid monument, may well be greatly 


deplored. 

The accompanying sketches show (fig. 1) the relation 
of David’s choir, tower and transept to St. Margaret’s 
Church, and (fig. 2) the abbey church when completed 
and dedicated in the year 1150. 


I 
=E 


King David died in Carlisle in the year 1153, and his 
body was brought to Dunfermline and buried before the 
high altar. 

King Malcolm IV. died in the year 1165, and was 
buried on the right of his grandfather, David I., in the 
middle of the choir, before the high altar. 
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The apsidal east end of the abbey was taken down 
about the year 1240, and a new and more magnificent 
work was erected upon the model and in the beautiful 
style of the Cathedral of Glasgow, then in process of 
construction. The centre aisle of the choir was in- 
creased in length by about 7 feet only, but, as in 
Glasgow, a processional aisle was added behind the high 
altar, giving access to a Lady-chapel, the site of St. 
Margaret’s famous shrine. There is evidence that the 
greater part of King David’s Norman choir, including two 
pillars and two arches of the arcades, was retained. 
Three new Early English arches of greater span than 
the Norman arches were added. The choir was used for 
the first time on the completion of the alterations on 
June 19, 1250, when the relics of St. Margaret were 
translated to the jewelled shrine which was the gift of 
the Bishop of Glasgow, who was at the moment pro- 
viding for his own cathedral a shrine of similar design 


‚ for the relics of St. Mungo. 


A dispute arose over the proposed dedication of the 
abbey. David de Bernham, Bishop of St. Andrews, was 
passionately devoted to the dedication of churches, and, 
it would appear, wished to add Dunfermline abbey to the 
list of 140 churches which he had already dedicated. 
The abbot and convent resisted this claim and carried 
their opposition to Rome. The Pope decided that 
dedication was unnecessary, since so large a part of the 
older dedicated church remained. In the light of what 
has been revealed now this judgment appears just. 

The accompanying sketch (fig. 3) shows the abbey as 
completed in the year 1250. 

King Robert the Bruce, who died in the year 1329, 
was buried in Dunfermline, in the middle of the choir 
and before the high altar. His grave, which was prob- 
ably immediately to the east of King David’s grave, was 
discovered in the year 1819. A large slab of porphyry 
now marks the site. It may be noted here, because of 
the reference to the plan of the abbey, that Robert 
Stewart, the great Duke of Albany, who died in the year 
1420, was buried at Dunfermline between the choir and 
the Lady-chapel—that is, behind the high altar and in 
the eastern processional aisle. 

A new aisle was added to the choir on the north side 
some time during the fourteenth century after the 
burial of King Robert the Bruce. It was 25 feet broad 
and five bays long. Many drawings of the aisle have 
been published (one was published by Pennant in 1776), 
and they all show the two bays at the west side with 
windows of three lights, and about 2 feet narrower 
than the three bays on the east side, which had windows 
of four lights. These five bays corresponded to the 
number of arches in the choir, and the narrowness of the 
two bays on the west was due to their being governed 
by the two narrow Norman arches of King David's early 
work. Тһе accompanying sketch (fig. 4) shows the 
abbey as it was completed in the fourteenth century. 


[A portion of this article appeared recently in the 
'* Glasgow Herald. ''—Ep.] 


TREASURE TROVE. 
Ix one of our Notes and Comments last week we referred 
to a suggestion by Dr. F. J. Waldo as city coroner that 
the Corporation of the City of London should bring an 


action against the Trustees of the London and 
British Museums for the recovery of certain treasure 
trove. Dr. Waldo has since sent us the extract from the 


annual return which deals fully with the question. 
as follows :— 

“Іп my last return (for 1914) I called the attention 
of your Corporation, at some length, to the alleged dis- 
covery in the City of treasure trove consisting of Tudor 
ornaments made of gold and of jewellery set with precious 
stones of considerable value. At the same time, inter 
alia, Г pointed out the fact that treasure trove unearthed 
in the City of London, or in the ancient Borough of 
Southwark, belonged not—as is usually the case in other 


It is 
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districts—to his Majesty the King, but by Royal grant 
to the Lord Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of London. 
Also, that the charters mentioned were confirmed by 
the Inspeximus Charter, in Latin with seal attached, of 
June 24, 15 Charles II. (1664), which had been 
examined by me in the chart room at the Guildhall. I 
also quoted Sir Thomas Hardy’s translation of this 
charter, which says: ‘ We do give and grant to the 
Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens, and their successors, 
‚treasure trove in the City of London, or the liberties 
thereof, &c.’ On presentation of my return, being con- 
sulted as to precedure, I suggested that your County 
Purposes Committee, who are considering the matter of 
the treasure trove, should forthwith obtain the assist- 
ance of the City Police in view of the importance of 
obtaining direct evidence as to the exact spot where the 
treasure had been found. At the same time it seemed 
to me not unlikely that the Police might also discover 


the whereabouts of some of the treasure, not infrequently - 


in such cases disposed of by the finder or finders. On 
the report of such finding to the Coroner, in whose dis- 
trict the treasure lies, it becomes his duty to call a jury 
and make inquiry, and on proof of intentional conceal- 
ment the concealer lays himself open to prosecution, 
fine, and imprisonment. This duty was specifically 
assigned to the Coroner by Edward 1. in the year 1276 
(1), and re-imposed in Section 36 of the Coroners Act of 
1887, and is still in force. 

'* So far as I know the Police have not yet moved 
in the matter. At present, the major part of the treasure 
is still in keeping at the London Museum, Lancaster 
House, St. James’s, S.W. (2), while a smaller portion 
of it was seen by me in 1915 on view in the Gem and 
Gold Ornament Room of the British Museum, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. (3), with the following legend inscribed on 
the cabinet in which the treasure is contained :— 
° English jewellery found in London representing part 
of a goldsmith’s stock—the greater portion of which is 
in the London Museum. Given by the Rt. Hon. 
Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1914. The objects marked A. and E., evidently from the 
same find, were previously acquired, seventeenth cen- 
tury.” | 
** The suggestion has recently been made that I should 
hold an inquest оп the trove, in answer to which I have 
explained to your County Purposes Committee that this 
cannot be done so long as the treasure lies outside my 
district and jurisdiction. Neither have I any power to 
order those in possession to return the treasure to the 
City from whence it has undoubtedly been removed with- 
out any notice whatever to me as City Coroner. Under 
existing circumstances—failing the voluntary delivery of 
the treasure—it is open to your Corporation to bring 
.& civil action in the Chancery Division against the 
Trustees of the London and British Museums for the 
recovery of the trove. As already pointed out by me, this 
can be done short of any inquest having been held in a 
Coroner's Court (4). Personally I am inclined to think 
that under all the circumstances of the case the better 
course for your Corporation to adopt would be, without 
further delay, to bring a civil action in order to decide 
once and for all whether the ornaments in question are 
technically treasure trove, and, if so, who are the right- 
ful owners thereof. It has been held in the Courts that 
no Coroner has any power to inquire as to the title of 
treasure trove, which alone can be decided by the Judges 
in the High Court. 


(1) By the statute of 4 Edw. I., it was enacted that ‘‘a 
Coroner ought to inquire of treasure that is found, who 
were the finders, and likewise who is suspected thereof ; and 
that may be well perceived where one liveth riotously, 
haunting taverns, and hath done so of long time; hereupon 
he may be attached for this suspicion by four or six or more 
pledges, if they be found.'' 

(2) A coloured plate of 52 of these ornaments is given 
in the Ladies’ Supplement of the ''Illustrated London 

News," July 18, 1014, with the following note appended: 


‘‘ This collection of jewels and unmounted stones was dis- 
covered in 1912, in London, under the floor of a cellar, ata 
depth of 16 feet from the present surface. The box which 
had contained them was completely decayed, and only the 
brass handle and a few shreds of wood remained. The 
‘find ’ is of great archeological value, as it probably repre- 
sents part of the stock of a jeweller of the time of James I. 
With the jewels were several religious objects in crystal, 
which were probably of a somewhat earlier date—that is, the 
late sixteenth century. This collection was purchased 
through the Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, P.C., M.P., one of 
the Trustees of the London Museum, and can be seen in the 
Gold Room at Stafford House.”’ 

(3) The British and London Museums are now tem- 
porarily closed. 

(4) See City Coroner’s Annual Return for the year 1914, 
p. 26, line 8, and p. 5: ‘‘ So far as it can be gathered, the 
trove has been secured by the Treasury by a secret arrange- 
ment with a certain person or persons, and no reference 
has apparently been made to the Coroner of the district in 
which it was found, whether that district be in the City 
or elsewhere.'' 


THE TOWN-PLANNING PROPOSALS OF THE 
URBAN LAND REPORT.” 
Ву Н. В. ALDRIDGE, Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, 


(Concluded from last week.) 


IN conclusion, may I examine some of the principal 
arguments in favour of making town planning obligatory 
on local authorities ? 

The first of these is that we are a practical utilitarian 
people, and that only by town planning can we secure 
the utilitarian ends in which the soul of the nation 
delights. 

I have been greatly interested in a review in which the 
endeavour which I have recently made to state the funds- 
mental principles of town planning is thus criticised: 
“Тһе gospel according to Aldridge would give us utili- 
tarianism in all its nakedness.’’ 

It is interesting to find that this writer has struck 
what I venture to think is the right keynote. 

If we can convince our legislators that town planning, 
when made obligatory, will render utilitarian—or in other 
words, useful—services to the community, then the battle 
will be easily won. It is essential that we should make 
it clear to them that we are urging that town planning 
shall be made obligatory, not to secure the ‘‘ pretty- 
pretty °’ adornment of towns, but to minister to the funda- 
mental needs of the people. 

Rightly understood, the nakedness of utilitarianism is 
much to be preferred to that aimlessness and drift which 
is so often characteristic of the proposals of those who 
criticise it. Utilitarianism provides the bones of the 
skeleton to which the living flesh and blood of beautiful 
adornment can be added. Without the bones you will 
have the formlessness of the jelly-fish, and I much prefer 
to belong to the “© utilitarian ” school than to the “ jelly- 
fish ” school. 

The second argument is that watchful care in regard 
to the guidance of growths is of value in all fields of 
organic development, and to the extent to which the 
growth of a city or village is an organic growth it is also 
true of city and village growth. | 

In regard to this may I point out that the exercise 
of foresight and wise control in the development of the 
human body, in the cultivation of the plant in the garden, 
and of the grain in the field, are all productive of good 
results? The difference between care and the absence 
of it, as far as children are concerned, can be realised in 
comparing the rich child playing in Kensington Gardens 
with the slum child playing in an East-End slum. 
Similarly, if the garden is not wisely tended, and if the 
field is not carefully cultivated, the results—whether in 
beauty or in economic product—will be less than they 
would be 1f human intelligence, knowledge, and foresight 
were applied to the task. 
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What is true of the garden is true of the town. If 
it is permitted to grow haphazard, the results must be 
inferior to those which would be attained if human intelli- 
gence and knowledge are applied to the task of guiding 
its growth. 

The third argument is that it 1s only by the applica- 
tion of definite effort to the task of planning or remodel- 
ling the cities and villages in which men live that com- 
munity life can be fully developed on right lines; and, 
further, that the more the efforts of local authorities 
are applied to this task the greater will be the benefits 
conferred not only on each particular town, but on the 
general community. | 

The highest tvpe of town or village planning will not 
be evolved out of the ‘‘ inner consciousness '' of the town- 
planning genius. It will be secured by the steady appli- 
cation of the thought, ability, and skill of many minds. 

I am profoundly convinced that, in the interests of 


the evolution of the art of town planning, 
town planning should be made  obligatory оп 
local authorities. Let it be presented to them 


as a task which must be fulfilled, and I am sure 
that in the course of time the desire to exercise good 
craftsmanship on the part of the officers and all those 
to whom in co-operation with local authorities the pre- 
paration of schemes will be entrusted will do as 
much to develop and ripen our town-planning methods as 
the long chain of inventors have done in transforming 
the '' Rocket ’’ into the modern locomotive flying along 
at seventy miles an hour. 

The fourth argument is that local authorities cannot 
adequately perform their duties in the districts which they 
control unless the preparation of town-planning schemes 
is made a statutory duty the performance of which 
devolves upon them. 

It is not enough for local authorities to spend money 
on sanatoria and hospitals, to lessen the ill-health amongst 
the poorer members of the community. The millions of 
money we are spending on the construction of sanatoria 
could for the greater part be saved—not to speak of the 
. human suffering which might be averted—if only the areas 
in which people live were properly planned and the pro- 
blems of air and light in the factories in which they are 
employed were dealt with on the right lines. 

But local authorities will only realise this when they 
are engaged in the work of actual town-planning adminis- 
tration. 

Have you ever realised how much more potent per- 
suasive force there is in experience as compared with argu- 
ment? For one man who is taught by argument there 
are à hundred men who are taught by experience. 

Let us therefore take our courage in both hands and 
ask Parliament to recognise that town planning should be 
made obligatory. Е. 

The fifth argument is that unless we make town plan- 
ning obligatory we shall not secure orderly general deve- 
lopment, but that the lines of growth of the country 
will be like the curate's egg—'' good in parts.” 

How absurd it will be if when a district has been 
placed under town.planning control, and in which, as 
a result, wise provisions as to roads, provision of garden 
space and lay-out generally, are in operation, an 
indifferent local authoritv governing the adjoining area 
permits an absolutely different standard to be followed 
on the borders of the well-planned area! 

It is true that local authorities have the power to 
plan not only the land in their areas, but to plan the 
land bevond, and in this way the evil may be dealt with; 
but 1 is at the best a poor way out of the difficulty. 


Амомс the trees uprooted in Theobald's Park in the 
recent storms was a large elm of great age. Entangled in 
the roots were some bricks and mortar, and examination by 
an archsologist of the cavity in the earth has revealed the 
existence of part of the foundations of the extension of King 
James's Palace, which formerly stood in the Park, but was 
pulled down by order of the Commonwealth. 


ART IN LONDON. 


Roxar SOCIETY or PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Ix the one hundred and sixty-sixth (the summer) exhi- 
bition of the Water-Colour Society at the Pall Mall East 
Gallery we are confronted by a satisfactory output of 
work; not too much to enjoy, and to a large extent of a 
quality that wins our admiration. 

Always there are painters whose works in general 
we like, and those, again, who in general meet with our 
disapproval; though in one case and the other there are 
to be met with some examples that call for contrary 
criticism. 

A commencement may be made with the works of 
the President, Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A. Of his five 
works, four certainly attracted us; the artist uses a par- 
ticularly bright palette, which rarely descends to crudity 
of effect. '' Delphiniums,’’ a study which is delightfully 
fresh and realistic; ‘‘ The Green Glade’’ and '' Lang- 
land Bay,’’ put in with vivid brilliance of colour, though 
in the latter case perhaps exaggerated; and “А Back- 
water on the Ouse,’’ which is compelling in its attrac- 
tiveness. As a rule, Sir Ernest Waterlow’s touch is 
self-proclamatory, but without being self-assertive; it 13 
free from the faults of many of the modernists, and seems 
to look lovinglv back to the early nineteenth-century 
landscapists. Sir Ernest is an artist au naturel, and even 
where neighbouring canvases may be attractive (far 
more so where thev are otherwise), we at once recognise 
the superior claims of his Art. Miss Clara Montalba 
has had her day, and a bright one; therefore we will not 
dwell upon its twilight period. Mr. Albert Goodwin sur- 
passes himself in the exhibition, if that be possible; of 
the eight works shown, one alone failed to prove attrac- 
tive, and this was '' Canterbury ''; nor was '' Naples ” 
up to the level of his remaining exhibits; '' West- 
minster ’’ was a revelation, nor was the interest lessened 
because of the difficulty of reconciling the relative posi- 
tion of the Abbey and St. Stephen's. Mr. Reginald 
Barratt’s '' St. Mark's, Venice," showing the central 
west doorway, is honest and vivid brushwork. We must 
devote an appreciative few words to Mr. Arthur Hop- 
kins’ ‘‘ Rosalind.” Without any effects produced by 
play of light and shade, even with a somewhat flat result, 
yet its delightful colour and composition render it 
notable. Mr. C. Napier Hemy is always good, but at 
times he exhibits a lack of the sense of relativity. Mrs. 
Laura Knight's art shows a lamentable sameness of 
mediocrity, at times varied by improved conditions; but 
why does she get such uninteresting models? Mrs. 
Allingham is again to the fore with her charming rural 
subjects, and Mr. Charles Gregory also portrays the 
countryside with a touch and a sentiment peculiarly his 
own. Mr. Claude Shepperson's ‘‘ The Homecoming ”’ : 
has a quality of design which holds a special appeal 
under existing conditions. Mr. Henshall is once again to 
be congratulated upon his story-telling pictures; his art 
is one that we would recommend to the study of many 
another artist. Ніз attention to chiaroscuro and the 
warmth of colour are outstanding qualities. 

Mr. Lamorna Birch's ‘* Bickleigh Vale '' merits great 
praise; the subject evidently proved sympathetic. Mr. 
Harry Watson's ‘‘ Promise ” is all very nice and Arca- 
dian, and so is his “ Romantic Shore,” and vet we do 
not quite see why. Why this nudity and semi-nudity ? 

We have no space for further consideration of the 
show, though there is very much we have passed by 
unnoticed here. 'The quartette of works which we regard 
as the best in a really good exhibition are Mr. Hen- 
shall's '' Soldier's Wife," Mr. Goodwin's °“ Westmin- 
ster." Mr. Gregory’s “Ullswater,” and Mr. Hopkins’ 
“Тһе бай ев,” though we confess that, in singling 
these out for special notice, injustice тау seem to be 
done to so much work that is truly admirable. 
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Some Reasons for Installing 


"DEVON' FIRES 


OBITUM ESPRIT NA AT LM NI RT ec A NN UT 
i T Firesinterpret all that is best in stove 


construction, express the greatest advance 
in design, realise the nearcst approach to 
perfection. They solve two important problems: 
smoke abatement—economy in fuel consumption. 


* Devon" Fires are made by Candy & Co., Ltd., at 
their South Devon Works in three types and in a 
variety of modern designs. * Devon" Fires can 
be supplied to suit any kind of architecture and 
to harmonise with any scheme. Architects' own 
decorative schemes can be carried out. 


At the showrooms are displayed many models in 
all types of fires and a range of tiles and briquettes 
in numerous tints in glazed and egg-shell finishes, 
suggesting the variety of schemes possible with 
“Devon” Fires. The book of * Devon" Fires 
gives designs and sections and is free on request. 


CANDY &CO.L TD 


THE “DEVON TIRE) 
| DCN C POS Work: : 
HEATHFIELD 
NEWTON ABBOT 
DEVON 


Showrooms 2 XE NES 
87 NEWMAN ST. А ED 
OXFORD ST. Г? E 
LONDON, W. o 
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Callender's 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is tie Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 444. per foot super. АП Wall Widths. ЭЖ feet Lengths, 


Send for Booklet “А” and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 


29 Victoria St, Westminster, S.W, 


PRUFITOL 


THE NEW TRANSPARENT WATERPROOFER FOR BRICKWORK 


ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTD.. 


26. PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN [| ` 
RAILWAY. | 


POWER HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. |. 
Fitted with3KINNEARSHUTTERS. |. 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel 
Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 

AND 


Vai m | Entrances Generally. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


| ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, | 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
MANCHESTER : 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Form IV.—Important Test Case. 


бів,-Гһе judgment of the Final Court of Appeal in 
the case of ** The Attorney-General v. Foran,” delivered 
on March 27, proves that ever since the valuation under 
the Finance (1909- 10) Act, 1910, was started, the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue have misused their ad- 
ministrative powers. 

It is only necessary to give a few quotations from the 
judgment :— 

Lord Atkinson: '' But fo this statutory estoppel, 
shutting out the truth and working possible injustice, are 
the Commissioners so devoted that they refuse to be bound 
by the Court of Appeal, and bring the respondents before 
this House in the effort to sustain a proceeding which, 
even if it were technically within the letter of the law, 
has no merits to support it? 

“ Тһе Commissioners thus insisted that a return 
should be made as required, urder a penalty of £50, and 
now have the coolness to contend that the respondents, 
acting thus under compulsion, had by sending in a re- 
turn, waived all objection to the notice by reason of 
defects in it of which they had then no positive know- 
ledge or even authentic notice. A more unsound con- 
tention could not well be urged, and, having regard to 
the refusal of the request for further time, a more un- 
meritorious one. Fortunately, it is not often that one 
finds public Departments adopting such a course.’ 

Lord Wrenbury: ''I regret that a form issued bv a 
Government Department with a view to enforcing lia- 
bility under a taxing statute should assume a shape which 
I should not be surprised to find in a prospectus issued 
by a company promoter, but which is not worthy of the 
source from which this document comes. "' 

Incredible as it may seem, attempts by the Commis- 
sioners to extort revenue without legal warrant by means 
of tricks or threats of litigation are only too numerous, 
and characteristic of the administration of the land taxes 
and valuation from their inception. 

Surely the Government can now have no › alternative 
but to instruct the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
that such practices as those animadverted on in the judg- 
ment quoted above should at once cease.— Yours, &c., 

DEsBoRoUait. 
The Land Union, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.: March 81, 1916. 


The Aeronautical Institute df Great Britain. 

SIR ,—Thinking that it may prove of national interest, 
we are communicating to you the following telegram we 
have sent this morning to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty :— 
°“ First Lord, 

© Admiralty, Whitehall. 

“ Reference sunken Zeppelin L15 which we are 
informed now lies in shallow water, it is thought by 
Institute after careful consideration that, provided salvage 
work is supervised by person intimately acquainted with 
and possessing thorough technical practice of Zeppelin 
construction, airship could be rescued and rebuilt. If. 
however, salvage work is undertaken by person without 
such detailed knowledge, the risk of airship being alto- 
gether ruined and rendered absolutely useless is greatly 
Increased. 

` Institute considers that provided immediate avail- 
able services of a man with actual practice in Zeppelin 
construction is utilised airship could be saved, rebuilt. and 
launched against enemy within three months, and Insti- 


tute is prepared to undertake, even at its own cost, work 
of salvage. 
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“The w a ot course» һе ROCCE WILT as should, of course, be proceeded with at 
once, and to save delay we are wiring this telegram to 
Prime Minister zo. Secretary for War. Yours, &c., 

L. BLIN DESBLEDS, 
Hon. Sec., Aeronautical Institute. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Ir has been truly said that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle. Progress is made up of 
little advances here and there, each advance, trifling per- 
haps in itself, but representing in the aggregate a deve- 
lopment that may constitute a revolution. Take, for 
example, the common wood screw. ‘This is a simple 
enough device, yet a trifling improvement in its design 
laid the foundation of the Nettlefold business. In the 
screw made under this patent, not only is a sharp point 
provided, but the body and threads taper slightly to- 
wards the point. Less effort is thus required to drive the 
screw into wood, while the wedge action causes the 
screw to hold more firmly when driven home. A simple 
improvement, but one that has brought fame and for- 
tune to its inventor. It is the little things that count. 

In the early days of the bicycle, solid rubber tyres 
were the only type known, and rough was the travelling 
with nothing but solid rubber to absorb inequalities in the 
road surface. An improvement upon this was the 

'cushion ” tyre, a tubular form with walls of rubber 
thick enough to take the weight of the machine and 
rider, but giving a slight cushioning effect when passing 
over irregularities. It occurred to Dunlop that a better 
effect would be produced by using a thin tubular tyre 
inflated with air at such a pressure that its shape would 
not be affected materially by the weight of rider and 
cycle. but it would give to every irregularity of the road, 
absorbing the shock which would otherwise be trans- 
mitted to the rider. Another simple idea, but one which | 
has made possible the extraordinary developments during 
recent years in cycling, motor cycling, and motor trans- 
port generally. It is the little things that count. 

The evolution of the steam locomotive affords another 
illustration of the point. In every essential the huge 
express railway engine of to-day is the same as Stephen- 
son's '' Rocket ” of 1829. "The latter had a coal-fired 
boiler generating steam that drove a piston forward with- 
in a cylinder, the movement of the piston being com- 
municated by a connecting rod and crank to the flanged 
driving wheel running on rails. The difference between 
the engine of to-day that draws a high-speed train weigh- 
ing 300 tons or more and its original which is now an 
exhibit at South Kensington, lies in the improvement 
of detail. Higher steam pressures are possible by the 
use of more suitable material for the boiler; steam can 
be raised more quickly and the pressure maintained more 
easily by the addition of boiler tubes and the use of 
forced draught. The slide valve did away with the oscil- 
lating cylinder, the double-acting cylinder gave an im- 
pulse to the piston at both ends of its stroke, and scores 
of minor improvements added to the efficiency of the 
machine, which even Stephenson himself would scarcely 
recognise as a development of his pioneer work. It is 
the little things that count. 

In the same way the difference between the Rolls- 
Royce of to-day and the Benz car of 1885 is not funda- 
mental, but is made up of countless trifling improve- 
ments. Vertical multi-cylinder high-speed engines have 
replaced the slow-speed horizontal single-cylinder motor 
that Benz designed. ^ Gear-wheels and clutch have re- 
placed belts and fast and loose pulleys, magneto ignition 
has superseded the porcelain tube heated bv a blow lamp, 
the carburettor has been improved out of knowledge, 
while other developments relate to the cooling system, 
suspension, construction of the chassis, and so forth. 
There has been no change in principle, but merely steady 
improvement in detail. Tt is the little things that count: 

With electrical devices the same principle holds good.. 


^ 
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ROUND 


COBUR TROUGH 
Steel Tracks 


are unquestionably the most satisfactory means of 
hanging sliding doors. 


e) 


The fitings are made in a number of sizes and 
shapes, suitable for doors of al! weights in any position. 

The hangers are fitted with roller-bearing wheels 
which run in round troughs and are Pees inst 
rust and dirt — hence the doors slide easily and 
smoothly ALWAYS 

We shall be pleased to give advice on the 
banging of sliding doors, or answer any inquiries 
by return of post. 


PARKER, WINDER а ACHURCE, Lti, 


——ы— 
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WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 
Мо БО A. 


Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY ТО 


CLARIDGES 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr», 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : °° Claridge, Vic. London.” 


-o > -juv me «- coa -jojo + ۰ که‎ mrt ame EE о =۰ еу 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, * 
&c., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


Form and Colour are the 
basis of beauty. The Archi- 
tect is the creator of form or 
design. Іп conceiving his 
plans he pictures in his mind’s 
eye the beautiful forms which 
will be created by the builder. 
The decorator now enters the 
scene, and he must give 
expression to the colour idea. 
Colour is indefinable. No 
one could catch it. But to- 
day we have a new means 
of creating and presenting to 
the eye any new and beautiful 
colour which an Architect 
can imagine. With 


Parsons’ 
Colourmeter 


we can present 1,000,000 new 
colours. This new instrument 
of science is working daily at 
our Showrooms for the service 
of the Architect, Decorators 
and their Clients. Visit Par- 
sons Showrooms and put a 
difficult test to the Colour- 
meter 


Thos. Parsons 
. & Sons 


315-317 Oxford St. 
London 


W 
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The glow-lamp of to-day is a very different thing from 
that type of thirty-six years ago, yet its light is produced 
in the same way, within an exhausted bulb, by a fila- 
ment raised to incandescence through the passage of 
current. Improvements are concerned with the type of 
filament used, the method of support, with the kind of 
vacuum secured, with the use of special methods of 
counteracting blackening, and with scores of minor de- 
tails, that by themselves seem perhaps of small moment, 
but in combination make up the difference in efficiency, 
life, and strergth that exists between the lamp of to-day 
and that of 1879. 

In the Mazda lamp, for example, one of the many 
details in construction that hare made for mechanical 
strength is the method of support for the filament loops. 
Wheu flaments of squirted tungsten were used, involv- 
ing & number of short hair-pin shaped pieces, the ends 
had to be cemented or welded to stiff supports radiating 
from tne central glass stem (fig. 1). This construction 


` Fie. 2—Drawn wire 


filament with hook dnm кө 
- welded mE supports. ent with 
closed loop 

‹ top supports. 


was weak mechanically, hence the frequent fracture of 
the Hament at or near the joint, which was not elastic. 
With the introduction by the British Thomson-Houston 
Company of a filament formed from one continuous 
length of drawn wire, these intermediate joints were no 
longer needed, the filament loops being supported by a 
“ spider ’’ consisting of hooked wires over which the wire 
. was wound (fig. 2. This removed a great source of 
' trouble, and by the absence of joints and the freedom at 
the supports, fewer filament breakages occurred, but it 
was possible for the filament to become dislodged by 
vibration. Finally, however, the hooked wire support 
was superseded by what is known as the °“ pig-tail ’’ loop 
(fig. 3). а feature incorporated in Mazda lamps. The fila- 
ment loops are passed into the '' pig-tails," which, by 
their form, prevent the filament becoming detached, how- 
ever violent may be the vibration to which the lamps 
may be subjected. Moreover, it provides a spring sup- 
port that allows for expansion and contraction of the 
filament and for a liraited freedom of movement within 
the coil of the '' pig-tail.’’ It is only a detail—neverthe- 
less its introduction and the perfecting of the machinery 
io make it cost many hundreds of pounds. But it had 
a material bearing upon the life and strength of Mazda 
lamps, so it was added without extra cost to the user. 
Once again, it is the little things that count. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Matlock.—Six almshouses, Smedley Street West (£1,500). 

Donzszr. 

Child Okeford.—The “ Baker's Arms ” Inn: alterations. 
Mr. G. Hunt, architect, Park Road, Blandford. 

DURHAM. 

Sunderland.—Two houses, Wellington Lane, for Mr. G. T. 
Brown. 


Essrx. 
Barking. —Electricity 
(£1,600). 
Chelmsford.—Premises, High Street: 
Messrs, Luckin, Smith, Ltd. 
Premises : extension for the Hoffmann Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
Goodmayes.— Proposed St. Paul's Church. 
Ilford.—Engine room (£870), for U.D.C. 
West Th wreck: —Margarine factory, for Messrs. Jingens 


Works: 


extension to buildings 


extension, for 


4 


& Co. 
KENT. 
Wauascott.—Cottages for Н.М. Admiralty employes. 
Messrs. Bridges & Clay, architects. | 


LANCASHIRE. у 
dughton.—House, Prescot Road, near Trenchfield, for 
Mr. J. Prickett (of Warbreck Moor, Aintree). 
Barrow-1n-F urness.—Houses for Corporation employés. 
Chorley.—Common Bank Works: proposed addition for 
the Chorley Bleaching Company. 
Grindleton.—The ‘ Buck " Inn: alterations. 
г. .—Picturedrome, Clayton Square, for Mr. L. 
st 
Manchester.—Congregational 
building. 
Proposed "Catholic School, Crowcroft, for 250 places. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Harlirgton.—House, Dawley Road. Messrs. F. & N- 


Church, Withington; re- 


Wakeman, architects. 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 
Kensal Green.—Two cottages, Wellington Road: addi- 
tions and alterations for Messrs. Chinchen & Co. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Scotsırood.—Proposed St. Margaret's Church. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield.—Proposed new P.M. Church. 
SUSSEX. 
Horsham.—The Carfax Theatre: addition. Mr. W. F. 


Pannett, contractor, Barrington Road. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Rugby.—No. 45 Hillmorton Road: 
W. Wiggins. 
Three houses, Park Road, for Messrs. G. W. & F. 
Varney. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Bedborough.—House fot Mr. E. Tidball. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Doncaster.—W.M. school and chapel, Balby. 

Pontefract.—The *''Pineapple" Inn: re-building for 
Messrs. Carter's Brewery Co., Ltd., Knottingley. 

Rawcliffe.—Power Station. 

South Elmsall.—Four houses, Albion Street, 
Waller. 

South Kirkby.—Thirty-four houses. Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Old Bank Chambers, Ropers- 
gate. Messrs. Brook Lister & Co., Ltd., contractors, 
Slead House, Brighouse. 


additions for Mr. 


for Mr. 


WALES. 
Ystrad Mynach.—P.M. School hall. 
SCOTLAND. 
iia 28 Land Street: alterations for Mr. J. Hep- 
urn. 
Offices, Ianstown Slipway, for Messrs. James Jones 
& Son. 


Glasgow. —Recreation Hall and rooms, Craigmont Drive, 

Maryhill, for Mr. J. Johnston and others. 

Clydeside Ironworks: buildings, South Street, Scots- 
toun, for the Clyde Structural Iron Co., Ltd. 

Works, Shuna Street: extension for the Cassel 
Cyanide Co., Ltd. 

Inchcolm Works, James Street, Whiteinch: work- 
shop, for Messrs. J. Broadfoot & Sons, Ltd. 


IRELAND. 

Bangor (Co. Down).—Villa, Ward Avenue. Mr. Thomas 
Houston, architect, King's Court, Wellington Place, 
Belfast (£1,200). Mr. R. J. McCallen, contractor, 
Devonshire Road, Holy wood. 

Belfast.—Five blocks of semi-detached villas, Cregagh. 

Mr. C. MacAlister, architect, Whitehall Buildings, 
Ann Street. Messrs. McIntyre Brothers, contrac- 
tors, Carrington Street. : 

Five blocks of semi-detached villas, Cregagh. Same 
architect as last. Messrs. Kirkpatrick & White, 
contractors. 
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THE Un m su 
NOUS W. KERSHAW & 00.) ‚ОЕ THE PRODVCIS : OF, - 


LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 


Chimney Pot Makers, | | 2 аа рыш "ARD 

Sanitary Specialists. |) ODICINAL DESIGN AT. 
слина о | COMDETITIVE PRICES * | 

Prices and Particulars on application. Г БУРУ ГЇЇ STOKE ом. STD NEF -ENOLA NDI 


DOORS AND SHUTTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
IN BRONZE, STEEL AND WOOD. 
Contractors to the British and Foreign Governments. 


SPECIALITY : 
FIRE-RESISTING SHUTTERS. 


THE WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER CO. 
66 VIOTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. (1014) Lo. 


T ELEGRA M8 
BHUROLTEN, SownsT, LONDON.” 


= ——— 


Fire 


ARMOURED 


Fire Doors. 


Constructed of well-seasoned 


pine boards, planed, tongued | 


and grooved, and nailed ' 


together with wrought iron 
nalls, these doors are com- 
pletely covered with tinned 
steel sheets, in such manner 
that, whilst free to expand, 
they exclude air, and can- 


not become detached. 


Considerable Reductions of 
PARK WORKS, 


MANCHESTER. 


Resisting 


Accepted and passed by all the British Insurance Companies. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Save hundreds of pounds by using 


The National Patent | 


CHECK-ACTION 
Time Recorders 


to automatically check their workwen's time. 
MADE IN ENQLAND. 


They Save Mistakes. | 
They Save Dieputee. They Save Money. 
These Recorders will register time for the correct 
day only. Refuse all KecorJers without Patent 
Check Action. 


THE NATIONAL TIME RECORDER CO. 
Largest Time Recorder Makers in the Kingdom. 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS : 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Tel. No.: Hop 918. Tel. Add.: '"Natrecord, London.” 
Branch Offices: Birmingham, Manchester & Glasgow. 


ELE = (р 


"PHONE 
104 VICTORIA. 


——— 


Doors. 


Fire Doors. 


"STRYP" | 

These doors are constructed 

of hollow strips of metal 

(each of which is free to 
expand and contract without 

distortion) and Asbestos. 

They are but 14 inches in 
thickness and when nicely 
painted have a very orna- 
mental appearance. Their 


Fire Resistive Qualities are 


"STRYP" FIRE DOOR. B 
Insurance Premiums are obtained when these doors are installed. | 


Mathers Май» "mw | 


en | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
absolutely unequalled. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, April 14. 
Town-Planning Institute: Paper entitled '' Horizontality and 


Verticality іп the Architectural Treatment of Town- 
Planning Schemes," by Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., 
at 6 P.M. 


Tuesday, April 18. 
Institution of Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting of 
Corporate Members, at 5.50 р.м. 
London Society : Paper entitled “Тһе Development of London,” 
at the Royal Society of Arts, by Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.I., 
at 5.50 Р.м. 
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LINSEED OIL. 
Or all the materials which obtain mention in an archi- 
tect’s specification there are few that receive so little 
attention in the supervision of work in execution as 
linseed oil. Specifications too often require that all the 
paint is to be mixed with '' best linseed oil." Others, 
whose authors are acquainted with the fact that in the 
trade '' best ’’ linseed oil is not the highest quality, stipu- 
late that “© genuine ’’ linseed oil is to be used. As very 
much of the satisfaction of an architects clients is 
affected by the behaviour of the paint, it seems worth 
while to give some further consideration to the humble 
and neglected component, linseed oil. 

There are few branches of the building trade in which 
indifferent and scamped work are more prevalent than the 
painter’s, and much of the difference between good and 
bad work is due to the great variations in quality, and 
hence in durability, of paint that are possible in the 
vehicle. These variations are due, first, to the nature 
of the raw material from which the oil is expressed; 
second, to numerous alternatives that may be adopted in 
the preparation; third, to the degree of purity that is to 
be found in the finished product. 

The property which gives linseed oil its special value 
as а vehicle in paint 16 that when exposed to the air it 
gradually dries and hardens into a solid substance. more 
or less transparent, somewhat elastic, and insoluble in 
water. This drying and hardening is the result of 
absorption from the atmosphere of a large quantity. of 
oxygen, forming a body known as linoxvn, the final 
oxidation product of linseed oil when exposed to the air. 
The criterion of quality as а component of paint dis- 
tinguishing various specimens of oil may be stated as the 
relative proportion of oxygen that each will absorb. 

The raw material from which linseed oil is expressed 
is the seed of the flax plant, and the quality of the oil 
depends in the first instance on the source from which 
the seed is obtained. Baltic seed comes from Riga and 
other ports on the Baltic coast of Russia and is the seed 
of flax grown in the north of Russia; Black Sea seed 
comes from Odessa and other ports on the Black Sea and 
is grown in the south of Russia; American seed comes 
chiefly from the Argentine, and East Тоа seed is ex- 
ported from Calcutta and Bombay. The relative excel- 
lence of the oil obtained from these sources 18 denoted bv 
the number of cubic centimetres of oxvgen absorbed hy 
one gramme of each, which is given as Baltic oil. 191; 
Black Sea oil, 186; American oil, 156; East Indian 
(Bombay), 130; Calcutta, 126. 

The seed as imported is seldom free from dirt. and 
other seeds, such as those of hemp and rape. the oils 
frorn which are very inferior in drying property to linseed. 


| 


These seeds are usually smaller than linseed, and can 
therefore be separated by sieving, and the first variant 
of quality, due to manufacture, depends upon the 
thoroughness of this preliminary operation. 

Oil is obtained from the seed by crushing and press- 
ing, and in these operations there are again variations 
Which affect the quality of the oil. The verv best is the 
result of crushing and pressing cold, but commercial oil 
is nowadays practically always prepared by hot pressing, 
which is far more economical and secures а more 
thorough expression, though the oil contains a much 
larger proportion of mucilaginous matter, chlorophyll, 
&c., which impair its quality. Two svstems of oil extrac- 
tion are used, the English aud the Anglo-American. 
These do not differ greatly, and their results do not 
materially vary in quality. 

The oil, as it comes from the press, is known as raw 
or unrefined linseed oil. It 15 not clear and bright, but 
cloudy, and contains impurities detrimental to its employ- 
ment as a paint component, and these must therefore be 
removed as far as possible to produce “ refined linseed 
oil." Refining formerly was effected by exposing the oil 
to sunlight for some months in glass vessels or shallow 
tanks; but this method is slow and costlv, and for com- 
mercial oil 1$ now superseded by treatment with heat and 
sulphuric acid. The sun-refined oil is, however. un- 
doubtedly much superior in quality, and for picture- 
painting should always be preferred. 

High as is the capacity of raw linseed oil in its pure 
and natural state for drving by the absorption of oxygen, 
this capability can he increased by heating the oil to a 
temperature of 400° to 5009 F. fot a few hours, and 
still further by the addition of certain bodies known as 
* driers.” ОП thus treated is described as boiled linseed 
ol. "The boiling may be effected by direct action of fire 
upon the containing vessel or by steam heating, or boiled 
oll can be produced by chemical process. aed by 
moderate heat and the injection of air. Ву whatever 
method it 13 produced boiled oil is thicker and dries more 
rapidly than raw oil to a hard, lustrous coat. Jb is, 
however, usually darker in colour, and the extent of the 
darkening is in the fire-heating process determined by the 


' degree of temperature and time expended on the opera- 


. tion. 


As for painter s use а light-coloured oil is usually 
р: 


. preferable, the alternative methods have been introduced 


with the object of attaining this desideratum. A very 
satisfactory pale, quick-drving oil can be produced by the 
action of concentrated actinic light. from Uviel lamps 
on raw oil kept аба temperature of about 1509 Е. whilst 
oxygen is passed through it in a fine stream. For the 
manufacture of enamel paints a very much thickened oil 
13 prepared bv keeping the raw linseed oil at a high tem- 
perature for a considerable time in the presence of air, 
but without the addition of driers—i.e. by boiling to 


‚ excess, so to speak. 


It will thus be seen that there are in the manufacture 
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of linseed ой, whether raw or boiled, many operations 
which may be more or less carefully and skilfully per- 
formed, as well as variant methods which affect the 
result, so that manufacture as well as raw material is a 
determinmg factor of ultimate quality. In the prelimi- 
nary process of manufacture it was shown that incom- 
plete cleansing of the seed might entail the presence of 
inferior oils in the finished product. We are, however, 
subject to the possibility of inferior oils being also added 
as adulterants. Boiled oil is in addition open to sub- 
stitution of many varied mixtures, some of which nearly 
approach good genuine oil in quality, though the majority 
are verv inferior. 

Adulterants of linseed oil are chiefly mineral and rosin 
oils. The latter is particularly objectionable by reason 
of a peculiar feature in its drving properties. It dries, 
but in the course of a few weeks the coat becomes soft 
and ‘tacky again, and even if rosin oil is used for a bottom 
coat and good linseed oil paint laid over it the defect will 
make itself apparent. Аз the drving oils are highly com- 
plex organic substances, and their value as components 
of paint depends upon certain ill-defined and little under- 
stood properties, accurate valuation is a matter of some 
difficulty, and only to be attempted by expert oil chemists. 

A simple test for the presence of rosin or of mineral 
oils in either raw or boiled linseed oil is to boil a stall 
quantity with an alcoholic solution of caustic potash until 
it is completely saponified, then pour the solution into 
water; if the oil be pure, a clear mixture will be obtained ; 
if it contains either of the oils named it will be cloudy 
and turbid. | 

The flash point is also a good test for detecting the 
adulteration of linseed oil with mineral or rosin oils. Lin- 
seed oil, whether raw or boiled, flashes at about 5709 F. 
Mineral oils, such as are used for its adulteration, flash 
at from 3809 to 4209 F., and rosin oil at from 
300? to 3309 F. 

As the value of an oil for use in paint depends very 
largely upon the extent to which it can absorb oxygen, 
it is fortunate that this can be determined by the amount 
of bromine or iodine that will combine with the oil to 
form derivatives, and this amount is expressed by what 
is termed the iodine value. This for linseed oil is 173-200, 
that of rosin oil is 28, and of mineral oil practically nil, 
whilst hemp, rape, and other usual accidental adulterants 
of lesser drying quality all have lower figures than linseed. 
If. therefore, a sample of drying oil has a low iodine 
value, it indicates a poor quality or adulteration with non- 
drying oil. 

Those who wish to pursue still further their studv of 
linseed oil, its qualities, manufacture, and adulteration, 
mav be recommended to read Hurst & Heaton’s book on 
painters’ colours, oils and varnishes, the fifth edition * 
of which contains a thorough explanation of pigments, 
as well as oils and other vehicles, driers and varnishes 
used by the painter and decorator. In this text-book we 
have all that an architect and builder needs to know of 
the composition and manufacture of painters’ materials, 
whilst the manufacturer may regard it as a valuable 
introduction to further study, the road to which is indi- 
cated by an excellent bibliographical index. 


t 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We recently gave an account of the proposals of a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for the settlement of demobilised sailors and 
soldiers on the land, and we are glad to know that the 
Government have had under consideration the report of 
this Committee just issued, and while recognising that 
the recommendations made constitute a new departure 


* “А Manual of Painters’ Colours. Oils, and Varnishes. 
For Students and Practical Men.” By George H. Hurst, 
F.C.S. Fifth edition, revised by Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., 
with a chapter on Varnishes by M. B. Blackler, Ph.D. With 
numereus illustrations. (London: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 
103. 6d. net.) 


in the policy of developing small holdings, have decided 
to give effect to them to the extent of setting up three 
colonies. Sanction will be sought from Parliament for 
acquiring the land and developing the colonies on the 
general lines recommended in the report, and the prospec- 
tive settlers will be carefully selected from discharged : 
sulors and soldiers by the Board of Agriculture, which 
will place its services at the disposal of the Statutory 
Pensions Committee in making provision in the colonies 
for a certain number of partially disabled men. Captain 
Charles Bathurst, M.P., has undertaken to devote his 
whole time to the work of organising these colonies, 
without remuneration, as war work; and, with the 
approval of the War Office, is vacating his appointment 
on the Staff of the Southern Command accordingly. 
Mr. Rowland Prothero. M.P., has also agreed to assist 
him and his officers with his advice. 

Details of the scheme have not vet been finally drafted, 
but we understand that the three proposed colonies will 
each include about 2,000 acres of land. It is intended 
that two shall be of arable land, and the third of pasture 
land. They will be established in different parts of the 
country, though until the land has actually been acquired, 
the localities cannot be stated. "The land will probably 
be purchased, and the settlers will take their holdings 
as tenants. | 

The recommendation of the Committee that the 
colonies should be run on a co-operative basis is also 
to be adopted. The plan suggested was that a depót 
should be established in each colony for the collection and 
disposal of produce and a store for the sale of require- 
ments. There will be a central telephone installation, 
which will enable the resident director to ascertain the 
best market on any particular day, and the conveyance 
of produce and sales will be conducted on communal lines. 

The establishment of the three pioneer colonies is only 
a part of the scheme recommended by the Committee. 
It was stated in the report that the cost of three colonies 
was estimated to be not more than £334,090. The Com- 
mittee suggested that the sum which should be appro- 
priated for land settlement should in the first instance be 
£2,000.000. and that this amount should be charged on 
the Consolidated Fund and advanced from time to time in 
such instalments as may be required by the Board of 
Agriculture. Such а sum was believed to be sufficient to 
provide for at least four or five thousand families. It is 
unlikely, however, that the Government will proceed 
with the full scheme until the possibilities of home settle. 
ment have been tested by the experiment which Parlia- 
ment is now to be asked to approve. 


Another scheme for the benefit of those who have 
fought for us is in contemplation by the Scottish Veterans’ 
Garden City Association, the object of which is to provide 
for the housing and care of permanently disabled soldiers 
and sailors. The Association has secured the feu of land 
at Longniddry, near Edinburgh, on which it is proposed 
to build. Plans have been prepared by Mr. M'Intyre 
Henry, Dean of Guild of Edinburgh. 

The selected site is immediately to the east of the 
present village, on the north side of the main Edinburgh 
road. almost opposite Longniddry Station, and at the 
south-east end of the ground which is to be laid out on 
garden city lines by the proprietor, the Earl of Wemyss. 
in connection with the new golf links being formed 
between this ground and the sea. The present proposed 
scheme shows about six acres laid out in blocks of small 
houses. Only one-half of this, viz., about three acres, 
will be feued in the meantime. 

On the second three acres, the Association will have 
an option for a certain period. The principal feature of 
the double site as laid out is a semi-elliptical crescent 
almost in the centre of the Edinburgh road frontage, 
enclosing an open public green. From this a short street 
leads into a circular roadway enclosing a smaller open 
space surrounding a group of fine old trees known as 
“Тһе Laird's Garden,” all that is left of ап old-time 
garden which existed on the spot. The site will be 
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PREMIATED DESIGN FOR LANGSIDE DISTRICT LIBRARY, GLASGOW, 
/ Royal Scottish Acadenty, 1915.) Мг. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect. 
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PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 
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ow: PRINCIPAL FRONT. 
B.A., Architect. 
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bounded at the east end by the Edinburgh road to North 
Berwick, which runs alongside the policies of Gosford 
House. Тһе site stands high, and the blocks of cottages 
are arranged so as to give some part of each of them a 
glimpse of the Forth and a share of the southern and 
western sunshine. 

Most of the blocks consist of two houses each, but 
there will be a few blocks of three. The houses proposed 
will be of three sizes :— (а) one room, kitchen, scullery, 
and other necessary accommodation; (b) two rooms, 
kitchen, scullery, &c. ; (c) three rooms, kitchen, scullery, 
&c. Great consideration has had to be given to the ques- 
tion of economising in the use of building materials, which 
have greatly increased іп cost since the beginning of the 
war. The walls will therefore be built of two thicknesses 
of brick, with a hollow space between, thus securing dry- 
ness and equability of temperature at all seasons, and 
as a further protection against damp the exterior surface 
of the walls will be covered with cement harling. which 
will render them thoroughly waterproof. The rooms will 
be of reasonable dimensions and not mere boxes, such as 
are often seen in the small houses of garden cities. Some 
of the living rooms or kitchens, for example, will be 
15 feet 6 inches by 11 feet, and 18 feet bv 10 feet 6 inches. 

Five different exterior designs of cottage architecture 
will be adopted in connection with the three types of 
houses, and further variety may be given by covering 
some of the roofs with slates and others with tiles. On 
the corner site at the east end of the crescent two shops, 
attached to two of the cottages, will be erected. 

Part of the ground is reserved for the erection of small 
workshops and a public washhouse, and at the west end 
of the cottages a site is reserved outside of the garden 
city site for a public hall. | 


With reference to the notice which appeared on 
March 4 cóntaining a list of certain woods covered bv 
the Prohibition of Import (Paper, Tobacco, Furniture 
Woods, and Stones) Proclamation, 1916, the Board of 
Trade give notice that they have issued a general licence 
permitting the importation, notwithstanding anything 
in the Proclamation, of the following woods :— 

Beefwood, boxwood, dogwood, greenheart, hickory, 
lancewood, lignum vitae, padouk, sabicu, and sandal 
wood. Although some of these are occasionally used in 
building, it is obvious that it is not for the sake of the 
industry with which we are more immediately concerned 
that the Government has made this concession. 


The Board of Trade have sent us for the past three 
weeks a printed slip asking publication of the fact that 
the managing director of a firm of architects and 
builders’ specialists is shortly proceeding to one of our 
Colonies, and desires to hear from one or two high-class 
British manufacturers desirous of opening up business in 
that particular Colony. We have from time to time 
made reference to the procedure of our Board of Trade. 
Perhaps our opinions of that particular Government De- 
partment have exhibited the fact that we have not, and 
still do not, entertain a high regard for the business capa- 
bilities of that Department ; but why we should be asked 
to publish a free advertisement for the managing director 
in question we fail to understand; or why national money 
should be spent on behalf of any particular firm, how- 
ever deserving, is possibly only to be understood by the 


oy 


Government official mind and not by us. 


An appeal is being made in this country on behalf 
of the Fraternité des Artistes to assist the funds of 
this society by promoting the sale of the '' Album 
National de la Guerre," published under its distin- 
guished patronage. "The appeal is supported by Queen 
Alexandra, M. Paul Cambon, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, and Sir J. D. Linton, Presidents respec- 
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tively of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colour, and the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colour, as well as by other ladies 
and gentlemen eminent in art and society. 

The purpose of the Fratermté des Artistes is elo- 
quently set forth by M. Léon Bonnat. the famous 
French artist. It was founded to help those who are 
suffering in the tragedy which is shaking the whole of 
Europe, to help particularly the families of the artists 
who have fought and are still fighting for France against 
the Barbarian. The task, М. Bonnat says, is heavy 
and will be of long duration, but he hopes it will be 
facilitated. by the ready reception of the '* Album ”’ 
which the Fratermté offers to the public. The most 
notable artists of France. have worked for it with all 
their heart and talent, without distinction. of schools 
or tendencies, their one ideal to serve art and charity. 
Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons have consented to 
receive orders for this splendid '* Album,’’ and copies of 
it can be seen at 43 Old Bond Street. 


The Royal Drawing Society has again opened an 
exhibition—at the Guildhall Art Gallery—of children’s 
work, showing the value of the powers of observation, 
memory, individuality, and imagination which the efforts 
of the Society tend to develop. 

There are many lessons for older artists in the work 
of the children, whose ages range from three vears to 
nineteen years. In the best sketclics there is a fresh 
vision of all things that interested the voungsters, and 
there are subtleties of expression and new if unconscious 
understanding which might have escaped older eves 


Rs : 
and sophisticated minds. 


With the object of helping artists during a time 
of exceptional difficulty, the Governors of the Whitworth 
Institute, Manchester, have opened an exhibition of 
water-colours by living artists, to take the place of 
that abandoned by the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
It will remain open for seven weeks. 

Among the artists who responded to invitations to 
contribute are Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Mr. W. Orpen, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Walter 
Sickert, and Mr. George Clausen. 


We may draw attention to the memorandum of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, which we give else- 
where, on the use of sawdust, with or without carbonate 
of soda, as a means of extinguishing small fires of burn- 
ing petrol and other inflammable liquids, which are not 
eatisfactorilv to be quenched by water. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MITCHELL LIBRARY, GLASGOW. 
Tis is the largest public reference library in Scotland, 
and was erected from the designs of Mr. Wiliam B. 
Whitie, F.R.I.B.A. 

Although the illustrations indicate the character of the 
work, a few descriptive details may be of interest. Deal- 
ing with the exterior, the basement storey and balustrad- 
ing are carried out in fine granite obtained from Cree- 
town quarry. The upper storeys are of polished free- 
stone from Blackpasture quarry. Surinounting the dome 
is a bronze figure, the work of Mr. Thomas J. Clapper- 
ton, of Chelsea, and over the entrance іп the central 
portion of the principal facade is a carved seated figure, 
executed by Mr. Johan Miller, of London, and late of 
Glasgow. | 

There is some excellent carving апа ornamental 
leaded glass work in the lofty public rooms; but, as vet, 
no panelling has been carried out for the walls, which 
are lined with marble. "The book cases throughout are of 
mahogany. The reading-hall, with its barrel-vaulted, 
leaded-glass roof, supported by massive ribs, enriched 
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with ornamental plaster, is one of the most striking parts 
of the interior. Here the finishings and fittings are of 
Italian walnut. The floor is laid with oak wood blocks, 
these being also used for the ladies' and students' rooms. 
Both these latter apartments have Tobasco mahogany 
finishings and fittings. In the corridor a marble panel- 
ling treatment has been adopted for the walls. Тһе floor 
is laid with rubber squares with marble ‘borders. 

A large number of contractors were employed. Some 
of the Glasgow firms were as follows: Mr. John 
Cochrane, joinery, carpentry, fittings for principal rooms, 
and wood carving; Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, 155 
Saint Vincent Street, marble wall linings and paving; 
Messrs. P. & W. Anderson, Ltd., 64 Douglas Street. 


masonry and brick work; Messrs. Val de Travers 
Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd.. asphalte work; fireproof 


flooring, Messrs. Melville, Dundas & Whitson, 93 West 
George Street; Messrs. Wyle 4 Lockhead. Ltd.. 
mahogany bookcases; ornamental leaded glass in roof- 
lights, windows, doors, and screens, by Messrs. William 
Meikle & Sons, 19 Wellington Street ; patent roof glaz- 
ing, Messrs. The Pennyeowk Glazing Co., Ltd.. 11 West 
Regent Street; principal staircase іп Monk's Paik stone, 
by Mr. Willtom Vickers, 221 West Regent Street. and 
supplied by Messrs. Bath & Portland Stone Firms, Ltd.. 
Bath: steel work, Messrs. А. & J. Main & Co., Ltd., 
Springburn ; spiral staircase, Messrs. Walter Macfarlane 
& Co., Possilpark ; sanitary fittings, Messrs. Twvfords, 
Ltd., 95 Bath Street: heating and ventilation. Messrs. 
Ashwell & Nisbet. Ltd., 233 Saint Vincent Street ; elec- 
tric lighting, cooking: appliances, and heating Installa- 
tion, Messrs. Allan, Arthur & Ure, 1924 бани Vincent 
Street; entrance gate, hoist enclosures, and stair railing, 
Mr. David M. Tyre. Bridgeton; metal sashes, Messrs. 
Fred. Barby & Co.. Ltd.. Petershill Road. 

Other contractors emploved were: Messrs. Charles 
Smith, Sons & Co., aad., Diritend Bridge Works, Bir- 
mingham, door handles; Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, 
Frome, and Spital & Clark, Birmingham, electric light 
fittings: Messrs. Tonks, Ltd., 201 Moseley Street, 
Birmingham, did the adjustable fittings for shelves; 
weather bars, Mr. Robert Adams, 3-2 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XV. | 


By CHARLES T. RUTHEN, Licentiate В.Т.В.А., M.S.A. 


IT is difficult to describe the first emotions awakened in 
the traveller on his arrival at Venice. 

Emerging from the musty, dusty railway carriage, 
after the journey of about twenty-three miles from 
Padua, into the bustling, noisy, crowded Stazione Fer- 
roviaria, and thence out upon the bank of the Grand 
Canal, with the crowds of gesticulating boatmen ex- 
citedly pressing the advantages of their particular gondola 
upon the traveller, provides a change so overpowering 
and so amazing as to defy description. Selecting one of 
the gondolus, the Grand Canal is crossed, and endless 
narrow waterways silently negotiated, until the Grand 
Canal is again entered. In crossing this broad water- 
way for the second time, the main arterial roadway of the 
city, a splendid view is provided of the Rialto spanning 
the Canal from side to side. This view lasts for only a 
few minutes, and then further narrow grimy water-slums 
are entered. and verv soon the gondola is drawn up in 
the Rio dei Baccaroli, alongside tlie entrance steps of the 
Grand Hótel d'Italie, in the Campo San Moisé, with its 
garden-terrace overlooking the Canale di S. Marco. and 
situate on the very edge of the Grand Canal. Some 
most magnificent picture-scenes are provided from this 
terrace, including. the church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, the Dogana di Mare, with the Ponta della Salute 
immediately opposite and across the Canale di S. Marco, 
the Isola di S. Giorgio Maggiore, and the church of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore, two of the most delightful pictures 
imaginable. 


It must be frankly admitted that an effort is required 
on the part of the lover of the beautiful in art to prevent 
the mind, as it were, losing its footing. An extreme 
effort is required to appreciate the reality of the place, 
and to overcome the impression, sometimes forced upon 
one's mind, that it is not a spectacular illusion which 
has. bv some miracle, sprung up from the waters of the 
lagoons. 


VIEW OF VENICE, ENTERING FROM THE SEA. 


The suggestion that the whole thing is just a haunt- 
ing dream lives with one in Venice, and becomes more 
substantial only in later days when the place has to be 
left. 

Entering Venice from the other side—that is by what 
one can only term the grand entrance, afterwards men- 
tioned as the front entrance, that is, from the Lido—the 
city appears like some gorgeously arrayed phantom aris- 
Ing majestically out of the expansive waters of the sea, 
like some unreal dream-city, an architectural mirage, 
challenging comparison and defying description. 

The fascination of Venice is such that one is filled 
with a kind of infinite wonder at the works created by 
those old Venetians, and in the зах within its precincts 
there exists the consciousness of close contact with the 
Venice of history, with all the splendour and pageantry 
of its ancient age, the magnificence and abundance of 
her art. and her commercial struggles, failures, and 
successes of the centuries. 

The headquarters selected by the writer, and men- 
tioned above, would be difficult to surpass, so con- 
veniently ‘and pleasantly are they situate. Опе 15 
provided with almost all one could wish for a pleasant 
study of the beauties of this wonderful city, and 
further with two extras, which even the architect, 
used as he is to such things in ordinary everyday life, 
would rather omit from his final catalogue containing 
such a schedule of monuments and glories. 

There are, nevertheless, two extras which must be 
included in the final account of the incidents connected 
with this tour. extras, according to the considered opinion 
of people unacquainted with human limitations of the 
members of the honourable profession of architecture. so 
dear to the heart of all architects, when making out other 
and more prosaical accounts, which, under no circum- 
stances. should be omitted, Extras unpaid for and 
undesired, but nevertheless of no mean quality and 
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quantity, cheerfully, however, put up with, and perhaps 
tending to add to the novelty of the holiday. These 
extras named hereafter are necessary essentials to such 
a trip as the one under notice, and if at times disagree- 
able and uncomfortable, yet adding that tinge of strange- 
ness and originality so characteristic of such foreign 
travels. 

The insignificant but numerous and active mosquito, 
one's constant and extremely attentive companion by day 
and by night, more especially the latter; and the pungent 
and lasting effluvia given off from the waters of the 
canals, rendering their presence ever strongly evident, 
and especially noticeable when breakfast is taken upon 
the terrace overlooking the Grand Canal. 1t may be said 
with much honesty that these extras were, like most 
"extras," unforeseen; but unlike other extras so well 
known in the architect's office, they attack the architect 
as well as other people, and are therefore much more 
highly appreciated, and consequently more highly 

appraised. 

| It may be mentioned that in the case of the first 
named, it can truly be said (һай after attachment ’’ the 
object '' attacked ’’ increases greatly in bulk, if uncom- 
fortably so. In the case of the latter ‘° extra," ' the very 
rapid passage of the petrol launches, now much used for 
traversing the waterways, gives an extra vehement stir- 
ring up to these quiet silent waters, and thereby adds 
to the already sufficiently spicy flavour of the odour 
caused by the disagreeable exhalations. 

Sitting in front of the hotel after an enjoyable and 
much appreciated dinner, there comes the desire to read, 
within sight of the silent waters of the Grand Canal, 
with its endless procession of gondolas, its sparkling re- 
flections, and its gorgeous surroundings of white palace 
walls and the domes of Santa Maria della Salute adding to 
the beauty of the scene, something of the history of this 


THE RIALTO OVER THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, SHOWING 
AN ITALIAN AIRSHIP IN THE DISTANCE. 


wonderful place. After Attila and his Huns invaded 
Italy in 453 and destroyed Padua and Altinium, the people 
took refuge on the islands of the lagoons, Murano, Chi- 
oggia, Grado, Malamocco, and particularly Torcello, 
which latter place was then built. Later, in 568, a 
further invasion took place, and the destruction carried 
out in 453 was completed by the German tribe known as 
the Lombards. The mainland from that time became 
known as Lombardy, and what remained of the early 


Veneti built their towns upon the little islands of Rivo- 
alto, Malamocco, and Torcello, which owing to the shallow 
waters were practically immune from attack. 

The group of islands upon which the Venice of to-day 
stands originally bore the name of Rivoalto or Rialto, 
these islands being considered in 811 to be best situated 
to withstand attack from the enemies of the city. The 
seat of government was here founded and the future of 
the present famous city was established. Paulucius 
Anafestus was in 697 selected as first Doge, with the 
seat of government at Heracles or Torcello. About fifty 
years later this was, however, moved to Malamocco, 
Which island does not now exist, having been claimed 
by the waters of the lagoons. In 809 circumstances 
rendered necessary the movement of the much-troubled 
people to Rivoalto, and from then commenced the build- 
ing of Venice. Тһе first Doge whose residence if is 
recorded occupied the site of the existing Palace of the 
Doges was Agnellus Partecipatius. Round about this 
site 1s the real centre of the city, although the oldest 
part is near the bridge known as the Rialto (the name 
by which Venice was known for generations). 

So much for the early history of Venice. Now Doge 
Enrico Dondalo laid the foundation of the great eastern 
supremacy of Venice, due to his conquest of Constanti- 
nople in 1204, an event of great consequence and import- 
ance to the city of Venice, which by this event took 
possession of a number of places on the coast of the 
.Egean sea and most of the Greek islands. 

The greatness of Venice dates from this period. Its 
ships were the chief carriers betweeen east and west. 
The wealth of the plains of Lombardy was exported, and 
timber and stone from Istria and Dalmatia, and manu- 
factured goods from Constantinople, wines from the 
Greek islands, and the rich silks and other goods from 
Egypt, Arabia, and Bagdad imported. 

During the centuries intervening between 1204 and 
the fifteenth century, the history of this city is full of 
stirring episodes, covering the rise of the class of nobles 
and their part in the government—the violent con- 
flicts with the Genoese, who were finally defeated by 
Doge Andrea Dondalo in 1352; the alliance of Genoa, 
Naples, Hungary, the Scaligers of Verona and others 
against Venice, and the peace which followed; the 
defeat of the Turks at Gallipoli in 1416 by the Venetian 
fleet under Loredan (a very interesting piece of history, 
when considered in relation to the events at the same 
place in 1915), and in 1421 the subjection of all the towns 
on the Dalmatian coast, when Venice held the entire 
coast excepting Trieste, from the estuary of the Po to the 
island of Corfu. The zenith of the glory of Venice was 
witnessed in the fifteenth century, when the inhabitants 
numbered 200,000. И possessed what in those days was 
considered a huge fleet of merchant craft, some 300 
sea-going vessels, and 3,000 smaller craft. In addi- 
tion, its “ mighty battle fleet ° consisted of forty-five 
gallevs and 11,000 men, with which the city maintained 
the supremacy of the Republic. 

Venice, in the fifteenth century, it is said, as evidence 
of its great prosperity and high position among the 
nations of the world, shared with Genoa the repu- 
tation of being the leading slave market in Italy, and 
rivalled Bruges as the focus of the commerce of Europe. 

In addition, as evidence of the appreciation of the 
peoples of those times, it is recorded that Venice was 
universally respected and admired. The Turks, how- 
ever, in 1453 recaptured Constantinople, and thereby 
the supremacy of Venice in the East was undermined. 
Other circumstances, including the discovery of а new 
sea route to India at the end of the fifteenth century, 
benefiting Portugal at the expense of Venice, combined 
to seriously affect her prestige and commerce. 

From the opening of the sixteenth century the fortunes 
of Venice underwent many changes, mostly to her dis- 
advantage, and the prominence of the place continually 
declined to the French Revolution. Venice repeatedly 
rejecting Buonaparte’s proposals of alliance, he took pos- 
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session of the city in May 1797, and the last Doge, Lodo- 
vico Manin, abdicated. Austria then came into possession 
of Venetia in 1797 by the peace of Campo Formio. 
Venetia became part of the kingdom of Italy by the peace 
of 1805, and came under Austria again in 1814. 

In 1848 a Republic of Venice was declared under 
Daniele Manin as president, and afterwards a siege which 
lasted fifteen months ended in Venice being taken by 
Radetzky in 1849. Тһе war of 1866 eventually led to 
Venetia being joined to the kingdom of Italy. 

lt has been said that those who visit Venice and 
arrive, as did the writer, by train over the Laguna 
Veneta, enter the city by the back door, the front entrance 
being planned for those who come by sea, truly a magni- 
ficent portal to such a stately city. Sailing towards 
Venice from the Lido, a sight of indescribable splendour 
is presented. The magnificent campanile of San Marco 
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ONE OF THE SECONDARY CANALS OF VENICE 


standing out in all its nobility, majestically demanding 


as it were the admiration of the traveller, with the Piazza, 
the Piazzetta, the shining domes of St. Mark, the im- 
posing and gorgeous facade of the Doge's Palace, together 
with the domes of Santa Maria della Salute, and the 
white pile of San Giorgio Maggiore, such is the front 
entrance to the architect's dream-city. There is in the 
whole scheme a wonderful picture-like effect, with the 
oriental touch produced by the gilded domes of St. Mark. 

The entrance at the rear is made across the lagoons, 
a large basin covering-a huge area, some 184 square 
miles, consisting of shoal banks cut up in all directions 
by deep channels. A study of the map will disclose the 
strange formation of this area, something like a segment 
of a circle, the curve of which follows the mainland. 
The two ends of the curve are joined by practically a 
Straight line, called the Litorale di Pellestrina and the 
Litorale di Lido, a narrow strip of land composed of a 
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number of long narrow islands, or lidi, shutting out the 
Adriatic from the lagoons. 

The lagoons are connected with the Adriatic by four 
entrances, Porto dei Tre Porti, Porto di Lido, Porto di 
Malamocco, and Porto di Chioggia. The lagoon-vive, 
that is, the portion or portions of the lagoons affected 
by the ebb and flow of the tide, at Venice is about five 
miles wide. At high water, stakes projecting out of the 
water indicate the navigable channels surrounding the 
city ; at low water very many of the mud banks are to 
be seen above the water level. In winter, spring tides. 
when accompanied by strong east winds, cause the level 
of these water areas to increase by sometimes as much 
as 10 ft. The Piazza di Sen Marco, which is only 
164 in. above sea level, is then flooded, and the gondolas 
may be seen wending their way round the square and 
its vicinity. The lagoons also consist of the lagune- 
morte, being those portions completely cut off from the 
sea and subject to malarious exhalations. The lagoons 
are like a great lake, but although the appearance of this 
huge sheet of water would lead one to believe that it 1s 
navigable in all directions, yet this is not so, for even at 
high tide there are very many places so shallow that 
only three inches of water cover many of the shoals, 
which at low water are left quite bare. 

The Venetians secured the Laguna Veneta against 
further alluvial deposits by the alteration of the course 
of the river Brenta, and by the building of huge dykes 
at the narrowest places of the lidi. But for the lidi, which 
is not more than half a mile wide, the lagoons would 
cease to exist and the water surface would become part 
of the Adriatic, the shore of which would become the 
mainland. In the latter event it is certain that very 
quickly Venice would also cease to exist, for then the 
city would be subjected to the full force of the Adriatic. 
Several times the sea has burst through the frail barrier 
of sandy dune and threatened the city, and works of 
fortification were constructed on the lidi at its weakest 
points, such as the Murazzi, a strong bulwark or sea- 
wall of masonry, constructed of Istrian stone in 1716-51 
(one of the last great efforts of the Republic), and of a 
thickness of 40 to 50 feet, descending towards the sea in 
four terraces. 

A study.of the lagoons and the effect of the lidi 
upon them, their nature and effect upon the city of 
Venice, is an extremely interesting subject. They are 
not & semi-stagnant marsh, but a continuously active 
water basin, the tides of which, fed from the Adriatic 
twice a day, flood the basin and sweep through the water- 
streets of this ancient city, performing a cleansing pro- 
cess around her ancient walls. 

The study of the history of art in connection with 
Venice is a great subject. opening with the striking fact 
of her independence in this particular direction from the 
mainland, equally as striking in art as her isolation from 
the mainland in situation and political history. 

Having seen Venice for the first time the traveller 
is to no little extent amazed, after the study of other 
parts of Italy, at this wonderful isolation. 

The examples of the Romanesque period abundantly 
scattered about this city immediately betray the fact that 
her prosperity and prominence, not to say her glory, 
were founded upon her immense early oriental com- 
mercial connections. 

The Venetian Republic, down to the date of the French 
Revolution, was, it is very important to definitely note, 
the only part of Western Europe which at no time formed 
a portion of the Teutonic Empire, or any part thereof. 
Its important position as the portal between the east and 
west created a very deep impression upon the architec- 
ture and arts of this Republic. The close association of 
the citv with the Byzantine part of the world was long 
and harmonious, and thus that Oriental character appears 
in most of its early buildings and works. All the tradi 
tions of the Empire of the Romans were continued, and 
alone amongst all other parts of Western Europe this 
Republic remained free from, and unfettered by, Teutonic 
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adulteration. Тһе wonderful church of St. Mark is in 
the Byzantine style, based, it is supposed, upon that 
famous edifice, St. Sophia, in Constantinople, and there 
are ancient mosaics bearing very distinctly and unmis- 
takably the impress of this Byzantine period. In other 
branches of art the same style is traceable. 
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PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO, VENICE, SHOWING THE CHURCH 
OF ST, MARK AND THE CAMPANILE. 


Venice has, in the centuries gone by, been converted 
into a kind of receptacle, as it were, for an amazing 
collection of imported works of art from the Greek 
churches and elsewhere, and has therefore become a 
veritable museum of antiquities. In this way, and, in 
addition, the influence of Cairo, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
there is that very decided Oriental tone existing in many 
of the older portions of Venice. The Venetians, even 
during the Gothic period of art, differed in their style 
from the other parts of Italy, although in church archi- 
tecture, perhaps, the difference is less pronounced; yet 
the chief Gothic buildings, the Venetian palaces, bear 
the impress of greater individuality. The chief monu- 
ments in this latter category are the more ancient parts 
of the Doge's Palace, and others upon the Grand Canal. 
The Renaissance style was adopted in the last portion of 
the fifteenth century, and was highly cultivated by the 
Venetians. 

(To be continued.) 


PnorEsson SHELLEY, of University College, Southamp- 
ton, lecturing in York on Monday last on ‘‘ Education after 
the War," said that it was the condition of modern school 
life and not the teacher which was wrong. There must 
be a return to nature in developing child-life. The greatest 
obstacle to progress to-day was the gorgeous school building 
and apparatus. We had admirably fitted the prison to the 
child and had invented means for keeping children quiet 
in mathematically adjusted desks at a time of life when 
the greatest need was activity. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING," 
Ву Н. Нсснев-бтахтох, A.R.A., K.W.S. 


ILANDSCAPE art is modern in comparison to plastic and 
decorative art and portrait painting. In the beginning 
art was an expression of feeling for decoration which 
sprang from the most primitive aspirations. Before 
there were such things even as houses, men felt the 
want and desire for decoration; in the most simple way, 
at first with curves and lines, and later with crudely 
expressed representations of animals and birds, these 
early artists adorned the walls of their caves. From the 
quaint archaic sculptures decorating the Early Parthenon 
follows the great period of the Marbles at Olympia, and, 
later, the still greater Parthenon Marbles by Phidias. 
These were followed by the Roman school, which had 
its beginnings in Greek Art. 

In Italy a great school of decoration arose, and it 
was in the Italian Renaissance that it reached to a 
supreme height. Italy spread her art glamours over the 
world, but it is interesting to note that oil painting is 
said to have had its beginning in Flanders. Some of the 
landscapes in the backgrounds by the Early Florentines 
are very interesting, and are the first beginnings of land- 
scape art. The backgrounds to subjects were always 
formal and made subservient to them; they had conven- 
tions of colour and form, and for a long period became 
quite traditional and of much similarity of idea. It is 
very interesting to note how men made these careful 
studies of their impressions of nature, wrought out in the 
most painstaking way and with the utmost decorative 
conception. This was the beginning of landscape art, 
and it was not until the Dutch began to specialise and 
the easel picture began to be acquired and encouraged, 
that landscape art became a real thing, and truth and 
beauty of atmosphere were ünderstood and sought for. 

Much of the Early Dutch, Flemish, and French art 
is fine and makes the slow progress through tradition 
to the modern school. England with Turner, Wilson, 
and Constable, and France with the Barbazon painters, 
imparted a new impetus to throw off many conventions, 
and gave us nature touched with a strong personality 
of feeling, thought, and poetry, and with a great sense 
of atmosphere. 

Landscape art being the youngest of the arts has 
made progress always, and, even in our own time, has 
given much new observation and beauty unseen by former 
generations. In fact, landscape is such a great field 
for the artist to attack that there is alwavs new scope 
for a man of gifts to give to the world some fresh 
observation or aspect. The observation of light is under- 
stood by modern painters more than the old, and this 1s 
perhaps only natural, or we should be standing still, 
and I do not think we are. It is by the striving and 
progress of each decade and the assimilating of the work 
of previous schools of painters that new views are opened 
to the world. Unfortunately, a period is only ripe to 
accept a fully-established art; this is why painters who 
have been dead for years are discovered to be great, whilst 
others vet alive are striving for a new generation, a new 
understanding of new ideas that for the time being are 
too near to be appreciated at their worth. I believe it 
is so now, and feel there is much that will live and give 
jov to another generation that is taken to-day as mediocre, 
and criticised very freely and with a great degree of 
natural prejudice because it is of our own time, and we 
have fixed ideas of what is great in the past. Everything 
becomes old, there is no greatness in that; this is the 
cult of the antiquary ! 

Among the Early Italians of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools I will casually mention Filippo Lippi, 
Bellini, Botticelli, Fra Angelo, and Gozzoli, all of whom 
have very beautiful and noble backgrounds to their 
figure subjects. Georgione, the Venetian, a superb 


colourist and designer, must be considered a more truly 


* From a Lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall. 
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landscape painter in that he made fine and seriously 
studied landscape compositions from nature for his figure 
subjects. Titian, however, although he is especially a 
great decorative aud figure painter, must be considered 
the first great landscape painter. The nobility of his 
style, and even the expression of the drawing of his trees 
and skies, and the massing of light and shade and general 
lines of his compositions created a school which atfected 
all landscape art for many years after him. 

The Italian school, although it affected the beginnings 
of landscape, produced no pure landscape painters ex- 
cept two gifted artists, Canalleto and Guardi, who 
devoted themselves to architectural subjects. But Italy 
became the inspiration of great painters who arose in 
Europe, who made landscape a new field and special 
branch of art. It is to the Flemish school we now turn 
for a fresh impetus. As with the Early Italians, the 
Early Flemish painters used very interesting and beauti- 
ful landscape in their figure compositions, with great 
wealth of detail, carried out with close observation and 
studies from nature. Albert Durer, the Early German 
painter, must certainly be spoken of as а most important 
figure in landscape. His drawings and studies, his 
beautiful, majestic, and noble compositions, the details of 
which are most convincingly studied, make him most 
noteworthy. Among the Early Flemish painters, the 
brothers Van Eyck, Memling, Marbeuse. David, 
Pattener, and Roger Van der Weyden all used landscape 
as a very important part of their compositions, many 
portions of their pictures representing carefully collected 
notes of nature used 1n a most decorative sense, 

I consider Rubens, however, the first real painter of 
the pure landscape school. ` Не gave us many very fine 
works in this branch, which was at that time quite a 
new departure. His landscapes have a stricter percep- 
tion of lighting and truth than any work that had gone 
before; he painted effects of sunrise and sunset, storm 
and sunshine, making the landscape effect the real motive 
of his picture. History relates it was his ambition in 
late life to retire to his estate, there to end his days 
in peace, painting landscape for the real love of it. 

Among other early painters in Flanders Peter Breugil 
was one of the earliest to treat landscape from a naturalis- 
tic standpoint, and studied the effects of the different 
seasons. His son Jan carried landscape tradition still 
further, though his work is not so interesting—as also 
did Paul Brill who was one of the very first we can 
regard as a pure landscape painter. With these one 
might say a real landscape school was founded. 

As in Italy and Flanders, the Early French primitifs 
used landscape as an accessory in their compositions, 
and we find much interesting work in this branch of 
their pictures. It is to Nicholas Poussin that we look 
as the first pure landscape painter who was to carry 
France into the forefront of landscape art at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. He was born at Les An- 
deleys on the Seine, a beautiful spot that has always 
been the haunt of the painter. He migrated to Italy, 
and it was to this country that he owed his training, 
and where he acquired his inspiration. His work was in- 
fluenced greatly by his utter sympathy and appreciation 
of the work of Titian no doubt. He was a fine colourist, 
and had a great feeling for composition, and his art up- 
holds the greatness of the classic school to which he 
belongs. Не was followed by his nephew Gaspar Poussin 
or Donget, also a fine painter whose work possesses 
nobility of style, and though his colour is rather leaden 
and dense in heavy tones, it is always impressive and 
dignified in composition. 

Claude Lorraine, the most famous of French land- 
scape painters, made himself an immortal name. Even 
in his own time his work was much sought after, although 
lt was with many a hard struggle he had to make his 
way. Не is perhaps the head of landscape art, as he 
was truly the one who did much to draw the world to 
an appreciation of landscape painting for itself alone. 
His art, like that of Poussin, is based on classic feeling 


and a love of the great and lofty beauty of nature: Не 
found in Italy а country whose atmosphere and traditions 
helped hitn to develop himself and his beautiful feeling 
in art. He created a great school of pure landscape art 
that was to shed its lustre on all followers who came 
after him. Пе was a most consummate master of com- 
position, and 16 for all time an example to be followed 
for real classic feeling and nobility of design. His teach- 
ing is clearly felt in many of the greatest landscape 
painters who came after him, and in all countries where 
landscape painting developed. 

In Claude Lorraine landscape art had its great 
pioneer and master, who created the truly noble 
classic stvle which was to be looked up to as a guide 
and inspiration to artists of all time. He was a most 
prolifie worker like most of the great artists who have 
ever lived, and shirked no care or trouble in making 
his work as faultless and beautiful as he could. 

In speaking of the Early Dutch school, it is difficult to 
do so without assimilating it with the Flemish, as it 
was affected by that school. The beginning of oil painting 
in Flanders was with the Van Eycks; an influence and 
affinity always existed in this new art, as it was then; 
but with the Dutch school of landscape there is a most 
marked change in the artistic aims between that school 
and that of Flanders. The landscape school which arose 
in the seventeenth century in Holland was destined to 
carry this branch of art to a much nearer and much 
truer painting of nature. It cast aside the classic and 
conventional ideas which had affected the Utrecht school, 
and sought to paint nature as she really was with the 
utmost fidelity and truth, and without preconceived ideas 
of making elaborate compositions. It is this great charm 
that holds us to the work of the Dutch school, which 
was so sound, and which was to lead to a new outlook. 
It was the ambition of all or most of the classic 
Dutch painters to visit Rome; and a conventionality and 
superficiality gradually engulfed this school, which even- 
tually became stale from a well-watered academic for- 
mula. 

It is to the school founded at Haarlem that the high- 
watermark of Dutch landscape art owes its deservedly 
creat fame. It was here that the real process of a new 
awakening to the beauties of nature began, that the 
simplest. themes and subjects were selected and painted 
with faithful care. Пеге one may say the modern school 
had its beginning, as it 1s the aim of the painter to-day 
to get nearer nature or to give some new truth. To-day 
men try more for light and its effects on objects—these 
Dutchmen went for the truth of objects naturally seen 
without conventional composition. 

Peter Molyn and Van de Velde influenced and at- 
tracted many artists then concerning themselves little 
with Italy and classic art ideas. They set to work to paint 
tlie scenery about them, and it was Van Goven, the pupil 
of Van de Velde, whom. we may consider the first of the 
greatest landscape painters. Van Goyen distinguished 
himself in his art by a fine breadth and great beauty 
of draughtsmanship, his skies are very finely modelled 
and drawn, the gradation very true and fine in tone. 
His colour schemes are very simple and refined, and 
although using a very limited palette, he got a fine truth 
and colour. His work must always rank high. Though 
his colour is inclined to be monotonous in tone, it is 
always good quality and very silvery. He got fine effects 
of lighting in his work. 

Solomon Ruysdael adopted Goyen's method and was 
no doubt a pupil of his. He did very interesting work in 
more pure pastoral landscape. and carried on the style of 
his master with great skill (much of his works for many 
years were given to Goven). He developed an original 
outlook of his own which was quite distinguished. 

It is to Jacob Ruysdael, a nephew of Solomon's, we 
now turn. He was certainly one of the greatest of the 
Dutch landscape painters, and he shares the honours with 
Hobhema, who was his friend, as the doyens of the Dutch 
school. Jacob was no doubt a pupil of his uncle Solomon. 
from whom he got a very sound training. He developed 
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a more full and rounded art, with a great perfection ої 
technique, a beautiful sense of tone and fine draughtsman- 
ship. His skies are very fine and are more subtle than 
the earlier painters; in fact.a great advance came with 
his art, which was more free and fluent, with a greater 
depth and higher range of colour and lighting. 

Hobbema, though almost prized as the greatest Dutch 
landscape painter, owes this favourite place to the fact 
that his work was discovered again after having been lost 
in obscurity for many years (just as also was that of 
Ver Meer of Delft). His work was collected and sifted 
out by appreciative amateurs. There is no doubt that for 
many years his work was sold as by Ruysdael, who was 
the great name and whose work had never become 
obscured. Hobbema was not successful financially, and 
died in absolute poverty. 

From these great landscape painters pure and simple 
we will now go to the Dordrecht school. Dordrecht is on 
the Meuse, and was a delightful spot for the painter, with 
its long stretches of marsh and water among which 
cattle wandered. It was here that the Cuvp family of 
painters settled from whom came Albert Саур. His 
very interesting work is a great landmark in Dutch art, 
as it is very distinctive, and he must be regarded as a 
great painter in landscape. In him we see the first signs of 
getting into a more truthful outlook of colour in respect 
to nature. He gets a more vivacious tone, more resonant 
and more full of light, Lis skies are beautifully drawn and 
verv true in tone, and it 1s for the luminous quality of 
effects that he stands so high, more so than for his fine 
drawing and composition. 

A mention of Paul Potter must here also be made, as 
his landscape work was at a high level, and the great skill 
and technique of his amazing work will always hold a 
high position in the Dutch school. 

Adrian Van der Velde, also a painter of animals and 
cattle, like Potter, was a most astonishing master of detail 
with the verv finest of techniques. His landscape art 18 
verv interesting. and most certainly count among the 
men who carried on the traditions and gave fresh view and 
stimulus to this branch. 

We now turn for the next movement in the art of 
landscape to the British school, hut before passing from 
Continental art we must first note what Spain was doing 
during this period we have gone through. 

Landscape art in Spain never made a school or spread 
anv influence in this branch, but at the same time the 
very interesting studies from nature by Velasquez, and 
some topographical landscapes of cities bv his pupil Del 
Mazo and others, show that interest was taken in this 
branch of art in Spain, although it had no influence on the 
progress of landscape art as a whole. 

The British school, although it developed a most 
original and distinctive genius of its own, may be said to 
have derived its first inspiration from the Continent. In 
the sixteenth century, German, Flemish. and Italian 
painters became attached to our Court and settled here. 
Holbein, Zucharn, More, and Ghaerarts may be con- 
sidered the influences of our early nature school. Later 
Rubens and Van Dyck made their influence strongly felt, 
and it is to these magnificent traditions that, I think. we 
mav sav such a strong and vigorous school evolved. 
England was alwavs the home of the collector and patron, 
. and it was thus that our artists had the opportunity of 
seeing and appreciating the art that had heen accomplished 
and was being done at all periods abroad.  T;andscape art 
did not develop in England till the eighteenth century. 

Richard Wilson is the beginning cf the great school 
of British landscape painters. His art, influenced by 
Claude and Poussin, had quite a new movement in it, and 
а strong individuality of its own. He developed a keener 
sense of atmosphere than these two painters, his colour 
was more true and more full of the real joy of nature and 
light; and although his art was very traditional, he de- 
veloped a greater breadth and more opulent technique. 
But his compositions never had the vivacitv of Claude or 
were quite so interesting, perhaps one might say so well 


designed. If this had been so his work, 1 think, would 
have had a higher appreciation than it has at present. 
He is a great artist, aud does not probably stand to-day at 
the height of fame that will some day be allotted to his 
work. 

Gainsborough is а very fascinating and delightful 
landscape painter. His early work was very closely 
modelled on the Dutch school, but he developed a much 
fuller manner of his own, which possesses a richness of 
colour and lightness of touch which shows very distinctly 
his appreciation of the Flemish school. Ніз early land- 
scapes, as І have said, were purely influenced by the 
Dutch, they are very naturalistic and faithful, but it is in 
his more mature stvle that we get the jov of his art. He 
is à fine colourist and interesting in his compositions, but 
lis landscapes are certainly conventional in some degree, 
though as accomplished and beautiful as they can be. 
The treatment of his trees, skies, and colour are more 
his own artistic personalitv than a striving. for actual 
realism that later painters have tried so hard to attain. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
THE annual general meeting of this Societv was held on 
Tuesday, April 11, at the Library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., at 5 р.м. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., president, was 
in the chair. 

Among those present were Messrs. W. Henry White, 
Lewis Solomon, Edward Greenop, G. Scamell, Osborn 
C. Hills, Henry Lovegrove, Н. Lohr, E. C. P. Monson 
(representative of the Societv of Architects), Percy B. 
Tubbs, W. Hilton Nash (hon. treasurer)  Percivall 
Currey (hon. secretary), R. St. A. Roumieu (vice-presi- 
dent), Herbert Shepherd, Andrew T. Taylor, and В. 
Dircks (assistant secretary). 

The following report of the Council was presented : — 

The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, in 
submitting their sixty-sixth annual report, have to state 
that the past year has been one of great activity. Owing 
to the war a considerable amount of work has been 
undertaken, both directly and indirectly, by the Society 
in connection with the relief of architects in distress. 

The Architects' War Committee, which was esta- 
blished soon after the outbreak of hostilities, collected in 
response to an appeal made by the President funds 
which they have placed from time to time in the hands 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society for administration. 
Since the last report, the Civic Survey Committee 
having been successful in their application to the 
Government Committee on the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress, the scheme of civic surveys for the areas of 
Greater London, South Lancashire, and South York- 
shire was started in July. Before the end of the year 
two grants of £1,000 each were made by the Government 
Committee, and were administered by the Society on 
behalf of the Civic Surveys for the payment of salaries, 
&c. Your Council have further worked in close sym- 
pathy with the Professional Classes War Relief Council. 
with the Professional Employment Committee and 
the London Society. In consequence of the assistance 
given by the Government Committee a large number of 
men have been employed regularly, which has no doubt 
relieved the Society of burdens it would otherwise have 
been unable financially to bear. 

The funds placed at the disposal of the Society bv 
the Architects’ War Committee have made it possible to 
deal sympathetically with other applications which have 
been made in direct consequence of the stoppage of 
architectural work. 

As reports of this work will doubtless be published by 
the various bodies concerned, it is not necessary for 
your Council now to inform members further of the 
position of the Society in relation to the progress of the 
work. 

So far as the special work in which your Society is 
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concerned, the relief of pre-war cases and of widows and 
orphans has been continued. During the year eighty 
such applications have been responded to, an amount of 
£701 10s. having been expended in grants. A further 
amount of £261 has been paid to pensioners of the 
Society, making the total amount expended in relief in 
this way £962 10s. Two pensioners have died within 
the last year, and two other annuitants have been elected 
and are receiving pensions. 

The funds of the Society, notwithstanding the many 
appeals that have been made in all directions, have been 
fairly well maintained, the amount received in subscrip- 
tions being £636 19s., and in donations and legacies 
£1,615 3s. 7d. The dividends on investments amounted 
to £613 12s. 9d. A further sum of £113 1s. was also 
recovered from the іпсогге tax authorities. Тһе total 
receipts of the Society, therefore, apart from the special 
funds placed at their disposal by other bodies, was 
£2,968 155. 9d. 

There is a slight diminution in subscriptions, and it 
is hoped in the coming year that many members who 
have given donations instead will revert to their former 
practice. Contributors may. be reminded that subscrip- 
tions are credited to income, while donations are placed 
to the capital account, to be subsequently invested in 
various trust securities. 

The capital account was increased £1,000 by the 
legacy of Mrs. Arthur Cates, and by the sum of 
£343 15s. 1d. from the executors of the late Mr. William 
Glover’s estate, which has now been wound up, and 
from which there will in course of time accrue to the 
Society jointly with the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation a considerable sum as residuary legatees. 
Towards the end of the vear the Council were also 
informed by the executors of the late Mr. C. Bertram 
Bulmer that the testator had bequeathed a sum of money 
under certain conditions by which the Society will ulti- 
mately benefit. ^ Donations have also been received 
during the year as follows: Mr. George Edwards, £25; 


Mr. Ernest Newton, £10 10s.; Mr. Arthur Sykes, 
810 10s.; Sir William Emerson, £10; Mr. : Horace 
Porter, £10 10s.; Mr. John Bryce, £10 10s.; Mr. 


Archibald M. Dunn, £10; Mr. Francis E. P. Edwards, 
£10 10s.; Mr. Е. B. Dunkerlev, £10 10s. ; Mr. Hervey 
R. Sayer, £10 10s. ; Mrs. Flint Clarkson, £10 10s. ; Mr. 
R. M. Lucas, £10 10s. ; Mr. W. Campbell Jones, £5 5s. ; 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, £5 5s. ; Mr. Н. Chatfeild Clarke. 
£5 5s.; Mr. W. Hilton Nash, £5 5s.; Mr. Percivall 
Currey, £5 5s. ; The Tilers* and Bricklayers’ Company, 
£5 5s. ; Mr. Sydney Perks, £5 5s. ; The Sheffield Society 
of Architects, £5 5s. ; Messrs. W. & E. Hunt, £5 5s. ; 
Mr. Guy Dawber, £5; Mr. T. R. Bridson, £5; Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, 65; Mr. Henry Beswick, £5; and various 
smaller sums. 

To the special war fund of the Society the follow- 
ing donations have been contributed: Mr. Е. 1. 
Lutyens, £31 10s.; Sir Aston Webb, £95; Sir Ernest 
George, £25; Mr. W. D. Caróe, £10 10s. ; Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, £5 5s. 


In the summer of last year an exhibition of paint, 


ings, etchings, and drawings was held by members of 
the Imperial Arts League and members of the Institute. 
The proceeds, in whole or part, were at the option of 
the exhibitors handed over to the Architects' Benevolent 
Society's war fund. The Society thus benefited to the 
extent of £173 16s. 7d. The Council desire to express 
their grateful acknowledgment both to the exhibitors and 
promoters of the exhibition. 

During the year purchase has been made out of 
the capital account of £1,300, War Loan stock, at a cost 
of £1,230 1s. 9d. 

A War Loan Fund has also been established and a 
committee appointed to administer it. 

The Council have to announce with great regret the 
death of Mr. H. L. Florence, their senior vice-president, 
and Mr. J. Maevicar Anderson, one of the trustees and 
at various times a member of the Council. They also 
regret to announce the death of Mr. C. Bertram Bulmer. 


The following, being the five senior members, retire 
by rotation from the Council: Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. 
William Grellier, Mr. С. В. Baker King, Mr. Andrew 
T. Taylor, Mr. W. D. Carée. To fill the vacancies caused 
by these retirements the Council have the pleasure to 
nominate Sir John J. Burnet, Mr. William Woodward, 
Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, and Mr. 
Lewis Solomon. 

In concluding the report the Council wish to urge 
upon all those in a position to do so the necessity of 
supporting the Society in their effort to relieve the distress 
of their poorer brethren and those dependent on them. 
It is hoped that there will be no further decrease in 
subscriptions, and that members will endeavour to 
obtain the support of those who have not hitherto 
subseribed. 


Mr. Ernest Newton (chairman) said it was usual for 
the chairman in proposing the report for adoption to 
make a few remarks in connection with the Society and 
its activities. The Architects’ Benevolent Society was, 
as they knew, a Society established sixty-six years ago 
for the purpose of assisting architects, architects’ assis- 
tants, and their dependents who from one cause and 
another require help at some stage of their career. On 
account of the war a very great strain has been put on 
the funds collected for meeting cases, and they are very 
numerous of those who, through the almost complete 
stoppage of building, have suddenly found themselves 
with very little income in the present, and the prospect 
of none whatever in the immediate future. It is the 
duty and the privilege of those still earning a profes- 
sional income, as well as of those who are in the enjov- 
ment of private means, to assist the less fortunate by 
every means in their power. In these times everyone 
fcels that he is poor, but this poverty 1s relative, and we 
must realise that what we give must cost us something. 
We should not only make but feel the sacrifice. So 
far, the Architects’ Benevolent Society has been able to 
collect enough for their immediate purposes without any 
appeal to the general publie, and they would all preter 
to rely mainly on themselves, but of course if the war ìs 
very prolonzed it will be necessary to consider the 
advisability of an appeal to a larger public. One way 
by which the funds of the Architects’ War Committee 
which are administered by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society might be legitimately increased would be this. 
Some architects in the far off davs of prosperity have 
had one or more wealthy clients. Probably an appeal to 
them would produce a good result, and possibly, before 
very long, the subscribers may be asked individually to 
undertake this disagreeable task. But besides these 
special funds the Architects’ Benevolent Society has a 
constant need of subscriptions and donations to assist the 
ordinary cases of distress, which were with it before the 
war, and which will continue after the war. The diffi- 
culties of those who are in receipt of the small help the 
Society is able to give them are much aggravated by the 
higher cost of living, and it will probably be necessary 
to advance larger sums in the future. In conclusion, 
therefore, he would like to appeal on behalf of the 
ordinary funds of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and 
on behalf of the special war funds to everyone to sub- 
scribe something, large if possible, but the smallest gift 
is acceptable. Since he had the honour of being presi- 
dent of the Society he had seen something of its inner 
working, and he assured them subscribers could give 
with the knowledge that their gifts will be applied with 
wisdom, delicacy, and tact. 

Mr. W. Henry White seconded the adoption of the 
report, which was carried unanimously. 

The Council for the session 1916-17 was elected as 
follows: President, the President R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A.; vice-president, Mr. Reginald 
St. Aubvn Roumieu; ordinarv members, Messrs. Basil 
Champneys. C. Stanley Peach, W. Campbell Jones, 
Percy B. Tubbs, Edward Greenop, Lewis Solomon, 
Arthur Ashbridge, М. Chatfeild Clarke, Horace Porter, 
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Walter L. Spiers, W. Henry White, Sir John J. Burnet, 
A. Saxon Snell, Wm. Woodward, E. C. P. Monson 
(representative of the Society of Architects). 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash, in acknowledging a vote of 
thanks and his re-election as hon. treasurer, said he 
was glad to see their capital had now got beyond the 
£20,000 limit. He thought they ought now to aim at 
the £30,000 mark. When he was first elected hon. 
treasurer the capital was only 27.000, and he never 
thought it would reach £20,000. This increase was not 
due to himself but was a proof that the Society was recog- 
nised as being worked properly, and that architects were 
in sympathy with it. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Percival] 
Currey, who was re-elected as hon. secretary; to Mr. 
Herbert Shepherd and Mr. Osborn C. Hills, who were 
re-elected hon. auditors; to the chairman; to the profes- 
sional auditors, and, finally, to the R.I.B.A. for the use 
of their rooms. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
An ordinary general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held at 37 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
S.W., on Monday, April 3, Mr. H. Austen Hall, 
F.R.1.B.A. (President), in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the President proposed that a vote of 
condolence be passed to the relatives of the following 
members, who had fallen in the war since the last meet- 
ing of the Association: —Messrs. Н. E. J. Davidge, 
Maurice Day, and Henry Wood. The motion was car- 
ried in silence. 

Two nominations were announced, and the following 
gentleman elected a member:—Mr. C. J. Kennedy, 
494 Longridge Road, Earl's Court, S.W. The following 
reinstatement was aunounced:—Mr. А. К. Chaudhuri, 
118 Elgin Crescent, Holland Park, W. 

The President read the Council's nominations for the 
house list for the ensuing session, and stated that 
formal nominations would take place at the next ordinary 
general meeting which would be held on May 1, when 
it would be competent for any two members to nominate 
further candidates. | 

It was announced that the late Mr. H. L. Florence 
had bequeathed to the Architectural Association the sum 
of £1,000 for the purposes of the Association, and a 
further £1,000 to found and provide an annual prize to 
be described by or associated with Mr. Florence's name. 

The meeting then terminated. 


LONDON 43 V,A.D. (ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION). 

A SECTION of this detachment (which is composed very 
largely of architects), under the command of Com- 
mandant A. W. Coffin, provided two fully-equipped 
stretcher squads at the Michie Hospital, Queen’s Gate, 
on the occasion of the opening of that institution. by 
H.M. Queen Alexandra. Her Majesty was received by 
the Commandant of the Hospital, Mrs. Harry Isaacs, 
and by Dr. Brydone, whose services to the detachment 
as medical officer in connection with the recent Red Cross 
lectures have been so much appreciated. 

During the afternoon Lord Reading inspected the 
hospital, and spoke in most appreciative terms of the 
services Which are being rendered throughout the country 
by the V.A.D.s working under the British Red Cross 
Socletv. Members of the detachment afterwards had 
an opportunity of inspecting the hospital, which is fitted 
with the latest appliances in the way of baths, &c., and 
is believed to be the only hospital of its kind in the 
kingdom which is possessed of one particular type of 
medical bath. 

Those members of the stretcher squads who are 
architects were in particular able to appreciate the very 
successful manner in which the Hon. Architect to the 
hospital, Quartermaster Victor Wilkins, M.S.A., had 


overcome the many difficulties incidental to adapting a 
mansion of this description for purposes for which it was 
never originally intended, viz., the reception and treat- 
ment of something like fifty wounded soldiers. 

With the opening of the Michie Hospital the Archi- 
tects’ V.A.D. will be, in addition to its other duties, pro- 
viding orderlies for five V.A.D. hospitals in the West- 
minster Division. 


NEW AND CHEAP MATERIALS FOR 
COTTAGES. 
Ат the National Congress on ‘‘ Home Problems After 
the War," held at Caxton Hall, London, this week, 
under the auspices of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, a report on the above subject was 
presented by Mr, Н. L. Paterson, А.В.Г.В.А., of 
Sheffield. The full title of the paper was '' The possi- 
bility of adopting new and cheap building materials and 
securing economies in the design of cottages, provided 
that the essential standards of good building construc- 
tion and of wholesome environment of dwellings are not 
impaired," and it ran as follows :— 

Cottage Designing in the Past.—The types of cot- 
tages which for the past sixty years or more have been 
given to a long-suffering people, and with which our 
industrial town and suburban districts have been filled, 
do not indicate any special depravity of the speculative 
builder who has supplied the want, any more than of 
the community which has been content to accept them. 
They are the outcome of a combination of circumstances 
over which the speculative builder has had very little 
control, and it may be doubted whether he has often made 
more than a bare living. 

The plans of the ordinary types of cottages have, 
with slight variations, become almost standardised, in 
the continual effort to meet the requirements of the local 
authorities at the lowest possible cost. 

The suiallest type of cottages (omitting the considera- 
tion of back-to-back houses), which have been let at 
rents of 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per week clear, have a frontage 
of about 12 feet each, and contain a living kitchen in 
front, with an area of about 150 feet, and a scullery at 
the back about half the size. The stairs, nearly all 
winders, open into the scullery, and there is a bedroom 
over each of the ground-floor rooms. There is a small 
dark pantry under the staircase. The next size, let at 
about 1s. per week more, contain a living kitchen at the 
back, and a parlour about the same size, or a little less, 
at the front. 

No more frontage is required for this type than for 
the other, stairs being placed between the rooms, quite 
in the dark usually, and it is only just possible, if the 
by-laws are kind, by means of very narrow treads and 
very steep risers with a sunk landing at the top, to climb 
up to the bedroom floor. This plan gives two good rooms 
over the ground floor rooms. There may or may not 
be a cellar under the front room, which does duty both 
as a larder and a coal store. 

The next step is to provide an additional scullery, 
and this is done by means of an annexe projecting at the 
back and leaving a narrow space, not too well provided 
with light, for the living-room window. Beyond this, 
or perhaps before the scullery addition is given, an attic 
is provided over the centre of the house, the width 
between the front and back walls usually permitting this 
to be done in accordance with the by-laws, and this is 
quite open to a very steep stair, almost all winders. 

The cottages are in as long terraces as the by-laws 
permit, and for the purposes of access to the back and 
for drainage, through-passages are provided, one to each 
pair, four, or eight. houses. the space over being allotted 
to one of the houses or divided between two. For this 
an extra rent of 3d, or 6d. per week is charged. In dis- 
tricts where back roads are required, the through- 
passages are omitted. The w.c.’s, and perhaps the 
coal places, are usually placed in a detached block as 
near the houses as possible to save drainage costs. As 
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to the appearance of the houses, it has been the custom 
to pay more or less attention to the fronts and to let the 
backs take care of themselves. Stone, if it 1s a stone 
district, is used for the fronts only, or pressed or other 
best bricks if it is a brick district, the backs being of the 
commonest and cheapest stocks obtainable. Ав the 
rents mse, the ornamentation of the fronts becomes more 
pronounced, rough cast, half-timber framing, ornamental 
barge boards, and other features, which tempt purchasers 
and add to the cost of maintenance being given, the 
backs in the meantime remaining uncared for. 

Cottage Designing in the T ulure.—lhe principal 
effort of the cottage designer who wishes to improve 
upon these tvpes is to get away from their worst features 
with as little extra cost as possible, and even to try to 
economise in some directions which in the past have 
been overlooked. This is by no means easy, and the 
smaller the type of cottage the greater is the difficulty. 

The Provision of Bedrooms, Parlour, &c.—The first 
improvement 1s probably the provision of three bed- 
rooms even in the smallest cottage. This necessitates 
two being small, but it is better for family reasons to 
give two as small as the by-laws permit, than to give 
one 'arger room. The doors are usuallv left open, even 
if the windows are closed. Whilst every effort should 
be made to induce tenants to occupy the most comfort- 
able room, it is by no means a mistake to give a small 
parlour in the better-class cottages. It is all very well 
for the possessors of drawing-rooms to abuse parlours 
in cottages, but it is not always convenient to show a 
visitor into the living-room, which at the time may be 
in use by the family for meals or other purposes. A 
man or his wife, or both, тау desire to have a little quiet 
whilst the living- -room is full of children, or the older 
children may need quiet in order to prepare their 
lessons. 

The Abolition of Back Additions.—Perhaps the most 
important development of cottage planning, and the most 
usual, as may be seen bv an examination of published 
drawings, is the abolition, where possible, of back addi- 
tions. These tend to shut out the light and air from the 
one room which is in constant use, and make the living- 
room, instead of the brightest, the gloomiest room in the 
house. This, however, requires more land, and entails 
more expense in street and drainage work. Apart from 
these, there need be no extra cost in the building and 
the simplicity of the plan may even lead to & reduction. 
The removal of detached blocks of w.c.’s and coal places 
is “егу desirable, and if these are included in the main 
block of the building, even 1f entered from the outside, 
the extra spece over will be available for bedroom 
accommodation. 

The Avoidance of Long Rows.—It is also desirable to 
aim at the abolition of through covered passages and the 
avoidance of great length of terraces. This, of course, 
requires a little more frontage; but the space occupied by 
three or four passages will go a long way in providing a 
reasonable space between the blocks. These need not 
be limited to pairs, but blocks of four, six or eight, may 
be introduced and variety may be obtained by emphasising 
the end or the central features. An estate developed on 
these lines is preferable to one where pairs of small 
cottages are monotonously repeated. In this connection 
the question of combined drains must be taken into con- 
sideration, and the local by-laws will determine the 
number of houses which may be drained іп one direction. 

The Treatment of Fronts and Backs.—As far as 
possible there should be no essential difference in the 
external treatment of front and back. There is nothing 
which gives an estate such a satisfactory appearance as to 
see all sides treated alike. A glance from a railway 
carriage will usually announce the presence of an estate 
developed on ‘‘ garden suburb '' lines and distinguish it 
from others of the ordinarv type. 

Walls and External Finishings.—We are urged to 
build with local materials, especially with local stone, and 
it is very pleasant to be able to do so; but this is often 
а counsel of perfection. Stone, if there are quarries quite 


near, may certainly be used economically ; but it is and 
must remain impracticable to use it for large numbers of 
cottages of the smallest type in industrial districts. Even 
when quarries are near, speculative builders have found 
it more economical to use bricks for backs, thus making 
the objectionable distinction between the two. There are 
towns in which almost all the houses in one suburb are 
stone faced, on account of the proximity of quarries, 
whilst on the other side of the town brick is exclusively 
used, the cost of carting three or four miles making the 
use of stone prohibitive. For nine-tenths of the cottages 
in our towns brick is and must remain the usual building 
material. Good, well-burnt stocks of uneven tints, 
whether grey or red, with good mortar joints for all faces, 
are prefer: able to carefully ‘selected facings for fronts and 
the commonest bricks for the backs and “ends. 

It is the experience of most architects, at least in the 
North of England, where it hardly ever rains without 
driving, that a 9-inch solid brick wall will not keep out the 
wet. To point with cement is of no use, because the 
wet finds its wav through the bricks and the position of 
the headers is often distinctly traceable by wet patches 
inside. To ensure the back joints being full of mortar 
may only make matters worse, and it is often found that 
a wall where the headers are reduced to a minimum and 
the back joints left open, resists the weather better than 
a thoroughly well-built wall. This may appear to be 
а condonation of '' jerry building,” but it is a common 
experience to find that it is so. The best remedy is to 
build cavity walls, using galvanised iron ties for bonding, 
and although the construction is not so sound theoreti- 
cally, № is strong enough for walls of the height to two 
ordinary storeys, and nobody has ever heard of a house 
falling down owing to lack of proper brick bond. 

The cost of a 11-inch cavity wall over a 9-inch solid 

wall is very little—only about the price of the ties—but 
some other expense is entailed. There is a little more 
roof to cover. there are wider lintels, damp course 18 
required over all lintels, window hoards are w ider, and it 
is necessary to have a 14-inch wall below the damp 
course. There is. however, no expense better justified 
than that of a cavity wall. 

Rouch cast, put on wet or dry, gives a good effect by 
introducing a mass of grey or white colour between a 
brick base and a siated or tiled roof. 16 should, however, 
bo remembered that not only is there almost the whole 
of the extra cost of the rough cast over that of the bricks, 
but that there is the cost of maintenance to be considered. 
In places where tenants do not take some pride in the 
appearance of the houses it is likely to be broken off in 
patches aud it soon о а very untidy appearance. 

It is as unsafe to cover a 9-inch solid wall with rough 
cast as to leave it bare. It is quite usual to find fine 
cracks in stucco, however good it may be, after а time, 
and if the rain drives in and runs down behind the stucco, 
it finds its way inside the house in places where it cannot 
be traced. It is a common experience for an architect 
ӛз be called in to advise about a damp wall covered with 
stucco, and to be compelled to coat it with some kind of 
petrifying solution. It is safer to have cavity walls even 
when they are to be covered, but, if not, then smooth 
stucco is safer to use than rough cast, and one of the 
excellent waterproofing liquids or powders should be 
added. 

It is surely unnecessary to insist, as is done in the 
Metropolitan area, on party walls being carried up above 
the roofs. This involves expense in brickwork, flashings 
and coping, increases the danger of wet entering, and is 
very ugly. Has a row of cottages ever been burnt down 
because this has not been insisted upon? 

Height of Rooms.—By-laws usually fix the heights 
of rooms and in some places quite unnecessary heights 
are stipulated, such as 9 feet clear for ground floor and 
first-floor rooms, and 9 feet for two-thirds of the area 
in attics. It would appear that Rural Councils are the 
most unreasonable in this respect, and there is danger of 
some.of the most picturesque villages being filled with 
lanky erections quite out of keeping "with their surround- 
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ings. If proper windew space is provided, some opening 
within à few inches from the ceiling, there is no reason 
why—say 8 feet—should not be permitted for ground- 
floor rooms and 8 feet or 8 feet 6 inches over half the area 
for first-floor rooms or attics. In some places the regula- 
tions actually prohibit first-floor rooms to be made in 
the roof at all. A concession has sometimes been made 
in allowing a height of 7 feet 6 inches at the walls, but 
this is of very little use because another bv-law may fix 
the height of the top of the windows at this minimum, 
thus making it impossible to get the windows under the 
eaves and necessitating the upper parts being treated as 
dormers. The expense consequent on labours in cutting, 
in copings, lead, extra rain-water pipes, and other inci- 
dentals more than counterbalances the saving by reducing 
the height of the walls. If the average height could be 
fixed, leaving that at the walls open—or say 5 feet—the 
saving in walling would be material, and this would 


permit steeper roofs and the more extended use of tiles, ' 


with a consequent variety in design without great extra 
expense. 

Roof Coverings.—Welsh slates are cheaper than plain 
tiles, not only vard for yard, but as a steeper pitch is 
required for tiles there is more space to cover and the 
average height of the party walls is greater. There is a 
prejudice against blue slates from an esthetic point of 
view, although slate blue is in itself a beautiful colour. 
Except in the immediate neighbourhood of quarries of 
other varieties, Welsh blue slates are likely to continue 
із be used more than any other for cottages on account 
of their comparative cheapness. 

If a roof is boaraed and covered with an underslating 
of a suitable nature, the best possible results are ob- 
tained; this is, however, expensive. If slates are copper 
nailed and plain tiles hung, with every fourth course 
copper nailed, and one or the other pointed on both sides 
of the battens, a cheap and rigid roof is obtained, and one 
which can be fairly well depended upon to keep out the 
wet. 

Pantiles are cheaper than slates and very charming 
in appearance; but, as usually laid, they are not so 
weatherproof as plain tiles unless the roof is boarded. 

Windows.—The comparative merits of sash and case- 
ment windows have. been so much discussed that there is 
little left to be said about them, and it must always remain 
a matter of opinion which have the better appearance. 
The cost is about the same. It must be said that it is 
very difficult to keep driving rain out if wood casements 
are used, unless thev are made out of thick stuff with 
elaborate rebating and grooving. Light wood casements 
are constantly being blown about and broken or torn from 
their hinges. It costs very little more and it is much 
more satisfactory to abolish all fixed casements and to 
substitute light steel where required to open only, else- 
where glazing directly into the frames. 

Fires, Chimney Stacks, and Flues.—Some by-laws 
stipulate 14-inch by 9-inch flues, a totally unnecessary 
size, 9-inch by 9-inch being ample except for the kitchen 
range. The former waste room that can ill be spared in 
a small cottage. | 

When there are fires in the rooms on both sides of 
the house it is better not to carry up separate stacks, 
but to gather all over by means of arches into one stack 
arising above the ridge. In this way expense is saved 
in brickwork, chimney gutters are avoided, and there is 
less liabilitv of a curved chimney smoking than of a 
perfectly straight one. Stacks need not rise more than 
О feet above the ridge instead of the greater heights often 
stipulated. 

Bedroom fires need not be more than 18 inches wide, 
and arch bars are unnecessary for openings of this width. 

Foundations and Footings.—Manv by-laws require 
concrete under all walls whatever the nature of the 
around may be, and it has been known that builders 
have been compelled to cub out solid rock in order to 
lav the stipulated thickness of concrete. Besides con- 
crete footings, brick footings with regular offsets are 
usually required, so that a 9-inch wall 16 or 18 feet 


high has under it a block of concrete 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. Surely this is unnecessary. In walls of these 
dimensions it might be permitted that walls should go 
down to a concrete bed without offsets at all. 

It should not be overlooked that in a district which 
has rubble stone quarries it is often better to put in all 
the walls below ground in rubble, an 18-inch rubble wall 
being as cheap as cr cheaper than even a 99-inch brick. 
Also, if rubble is used in this way, with large stones 
selected for the base, no other footings or concrete will 
be necessary, the stones adapting themselves well to 
the irregularities in the ground, provided there is nothing 
unusual in its nature. 

Dump Course.—Much of the old tarred and sanded 
damp course, now usually prohibited, is of no use for 
its purpose. Taken out of a wall after a few vears it 1s 
often quite rotten, and has lost all its weather-proof 
qualities. Pure bitumen sheeting is perhaps the best 
and cheapest material to use, and it is not broken by 
slight settlements in the building as slate often is. 

Bond Timber.—Bond timber under joist ends is of no 
use, Even the inch thick board which now takes the 
place of the old 3-inch plate once used is not necessary. 
Joists are never quite equal in depth, and as the top must 
be kept level for the boards, the ends have to he packed 
with small pieces of wood laid on the plate. These are 
liable to decay, and to cause the joist to drop and the floor 
to become loose. A laver of cement and sand is prefer- 
able, but if each joist is laid on the centre of a stretcher 
brick, the mortar joint under slightly full or thin as the 
case may require, there is little danger of movement. 
It is always well to keep wood out of walls as far as 
possible. 

Timber Sizes.—In many by-laws the sizes of timbers 
as stipulated are needlessly large, ana sometimes they 
are not stock sizes. The distance of 15 inches from 
centre to centre now largely stipulated is a fair com- 
promise between the ideal of 12 inches and the 18 inches 


-at one time permitted in many places. 


(To be concluded.) 


TRANSVAAL ARCHITECTS' ASSOCIATION. 


Tur Transvaal Architects’ Association held their annual 
gathering at Winchester House, Johannesburg, on 
Thursday, March 2, when the Chair was occupied by 
the retiring President, Mr. Walter Reid. 

The annual report recorded a. membership of 167, a 
large number of whom were away patriotically fighting 
the enemy of civilised mankind in Europe and East 
Africa, and, formerly, South-West Africa. It was 
reported that the Council of the Association. had 
appointed three members to act as а standing committee 
to collaborate with a similar body at Capetown to for- 
ward the submission of a Union Registration of Archi- 
tects Bill to Parliament. A journal had been established, 
of which Mr. Solomon was the editor. and Mr. Waugh 
assistant editor. The first number of the journal had 
been placed in the hands of members. F 

The report went on to state that the Council of the 
Association had approached the Town Council of Johan- 
nesburg with reference to the subject of town planning, 
but without result. Delegates had acted on the Muni- ` 
tions Committee formed at Johannesburg, and letters 
had been sent to the Belgian and French Governments 
sympathising with the irreparable loss caused to works 
of art. The President of the Association had given 
evidence before the Earth Tremors Commission, | 

Discussion took place on & motion to recognise the 
standard system of quantity surveying; also on the 
subject of the practice and methods of charging for 
quantities. | 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear:—President, Mr. E. Н. Waugh; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. D. Ivor Lewis and McCubbin; Council, Messrs. 
Burton, Beardwood, Veale, Howden, Sinclair, Solomon, 
Dowsett, Powers, and W. Reid. 
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M‘Farlane & Robinson, Wol- 
verhampton. New Works. 
Some ef our Contracts Wm. M'Ewan & Sons, Ltd., 
presently in hand or Port-Dundas. New Bottling 
recently completed (ЯҒ Store ; New Offices and 

E Garage 
Ferzuson, Shaw & Co., Port- 
Dundas. New Oil Works. 


N.B. Diesel Engine Works, 
scotstoun. Four Contracts, 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
Extension. Floors, Roofs, 
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McGeoch's Buildings, Glas- 
gow; Nobel's Offices, Glas- 
gow; Wallace Scott & Co.'s 
Factory, Glasgow; Western 

New Offices for Alex. Stephen & Sons, Shipbuilders Linthouse, Architect, F. J. Orr, Esq Даа A жс, © 

А.В.8.А., Architect. 


ALL WORK IN THE AB OVE EXECUTED BY Buchnnan's “ Black & White" 


Whisky Store; Pathological 


Building, Victoria Infirm- 
ary; School Board Offices, 
9 Glasgow ; City Hall, Perth; 


Dewar's Bond, Perth. Messrs. 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers & Contractors, 93 West George Street, GLASGOW н.к. она & Lunan, 


Architects. 
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Architect. 
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(Newcastle Agent—W. 7 WALLACE, Northumberland Road). Royal Exchange Assurance 
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CLASSES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES. Store; Distillers, Со, Ltd, 

New Maltings; Rubber Рас- 
QUICK EXECUTION AND GOOD WORKMANSHIP. tory for Campis 
Messrs. Frank Burnet & 


TELEGRAMS: " Ferrocrete, Glasgow.” Boston, Architects. 


TELEPHONE : 979 Central (2 lines). 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS. LTD. 
“Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON. ^ |LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, Ё 
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Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


=... ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


Manufacturers: 
RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE. TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW: 79 West Regent Street. 
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BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 
Tis Committee has just issued the following provisional 
memorandum on a mixture of sawdust and bicarbonate 
of soda for extinguishing small petroleum spirit, &c., 
fires. | 
1. Introductory.—The British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee have recently carried out a series of tests, the 
results of which tend to prove that sawdust intimately 
mixed with bicarbonate of soda and applied in bulk has 
certain advantages over sand апа similar materials as an 
extinguishing medium for comparatively small fires occa- 
sioned by the ignition of the vapour of petroleum spirit 
(petrol) and other inflammable liquids. 

2. Sawdust.—When sawdust is applied to the: sur- 
face of a liquid it will float for some time, thus excluding 
` the oxygen of the air and smothering the fire. Ordinary 
sawdust, as obtained from sawmills, is the most suitable 
for this purpose. It must be free from shavings and 
chips of wood, but it does not require to be either spe- 
cially dried or to contain added moisture. 

9. Bicarbonate of Soda.—The addition of bicarbo- 
nate of soda, although not essential, 13 advantageous. 
Under the action of the heat from the burning liquid, 
carbonic acid gas is given off from the bicarbonate of 
soda adhering to the floating sawdust, aud accordingly 
close to the source of the fire. The gas given off under 
such circumstances slightlv assists in extinguishing the 
fre. Bicarbonate of soda is readily obtainable at a very 
small cost. 

4. Proportions of the Mixture.-—The Committee have 
found an effective propcrtion of bicarbonate of soda to 
sawdust to be 10 lb. to 1 bushel (or, say, 12 lb.) of saw- 
dust. 

5. Container.—Any form of bin. such as a dust-bin 
or corn-bin, can be used, but a specially suitable bin for 
the mixture can be made of sheet iron, having a base 
24 inches square, sides 3 feet 6 inches high. top 18 inches 
square, so that the sides slope slightly. The top should 
he arranged for filling purposes, and at the bottom of one 
side there should be provided a hinged door 16 inches 
wide and 21 inches deep, held up by buttons, the hinges 
being at the bottom; on unfastening the door it should 
fall on the floor, forming a convenient opening for easily 
si'ovelling out the mixture. Such a bin wouid hold 
about 8 bushels, ‘and it should be kept in a convenient 
and easily accessible position as near the petroleum spirit, 
&c.. as possible. — 

6. Shovel.—Any form of shovel or scoop can be used. 
Preferably it should have a long handle with a large 
scoop. In order that the shovel should be alwavs handy, 
it is suggested that suitable provision should be made 
for holding it on the bin. 

7. Application of the Mixture. —The mixture to be 
thoroughly effective should be applied not onlv in bulk 
but rapidiy and systematically, the object being to pro- 


duce what may be termed a lateral ‘‘ curtain ’’ or scythe 
effect. 

8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. London. S.W., 1916. 

Note As TO Тамитатлох.— Тре Committee wish to 
emphasise the fact that so far their investigations have 
been limited to small quantities of inflammable liquids not 
exceeding 2 gallons, and the areas over which they were 
spread did not exceed 6 feet square. These conditions 
are met with in motor garages and hangars, for which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the proposed mixture 
is applicable and economical. | 

The Committee take the opportunity of indicating that 
their tests showed that the application of this mixture 
or any similar mixture in small quantities from tubes or 
canisters does not give satisfactorv results. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.— Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Newbury | (near).—Proposed church, Wash Common 
(54,000). Mr. George Hubbard, Е.К.І.В.А., archi- 


tect, 112 Fenchurch Street, London. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Beaconsfield.—No. 
Lord Burnham. 

Bletchley.—Houses, Aylesbury Street, for Messrs. Howard 
Brothers. 

DURHAM. 

Hebburn Colliery.—Social club-house, High Lane Row 
and Low Road. Mr. G. R. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 67 King Street, South Shields. 

Essex. 

Bocking.—Four houses, Courtauld Estate. 
Wicks (Braintree), builder. 

Leytonstone.—St. Augustine's Mission Church: proposed 
rebuilding. 

GLOOCESTERSHIBE. 

Stroud.—Cinema, King Street, Mr. V. A. Lawson, archi- 

tect, 17 Rowcroft. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Bournemouth.—Refreshment rooms, East Cliff and Fisher- 
man’s Walk. Borough Engineer. 
LANCASHIBE. 
Accrington.—Premises, Oak Street: alterations for the 
Accrington Co-operative Society. 
Six houses, Ashworth Street, Baxenden, for Messrs. 
Helliwell & Co. 

Bacup.—No. 27 St. James’ Street: alteration for Mr. T. 
Horsfall. 

Castleton.—Proposed eighty houses, for the Corporation of 

Rochdale. . 
Two mills: extension for the Dunlop Rubber Co. 

Chatburn.—Proposed twenty-two cottages, for Chatburn 

Manufacturing Co. 


63 Wycombe End: alterations for 


Mr. A. G. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Oundle.—Museum, Galpthorne Road, for the School 
authorities. | 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Rutherford College: additional 
storey to the new wing. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Oswestry.— House, &c., Welsh Walls, for Mr. J. E. 
Morgan Jones. 
SUSSEX. | 
Hastings.—Nos. 1 and 2 Markwick Terrace: conversion 
into flats for Dr. S. C. Menneer. 
“ Provincial" Hotel, Havelock Road: alteration. 
Mr. P. Tree, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 


59 London 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birdingbury.—Cottages, &c., for Mr. Milne. 

Hillmorton.—Motor-house, for Mr. A. Starkey. 

Stockingford.—Six houses, Westbury Road, for Messrs. 

Stanley Brothers, Ltd. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Kidderminster.—The ‘‘Fish’’ Inn, Orchard Street: 
improvements, for the Wolverhampton and Dudley 
Breweries, Ltd. ; also 

The ‘‘ Royal Exchange," New Road: extensions. 
YORKSHIRE. | 

Batley.—Hippodrome: extension and alterations. 

“ Anchor" Mills: additions for Messrs. J. Rhodes & 
Son. 

Bradford.—Girlington Congregational Church: proposed 

new church. 

Bridlington.—No. 25 Horsforth Avenue: proposed addi. 

tions and alterations, for Mr. F. Leach. 

Halifaz.—Engineering Works, Ovenden: extensions. 

Messrs. R. Horsfall & Son, architects, 22a Commercial 
Street. 
Leeds.—Carnegie Free Public Library (£12,000). 


WALES. 
Old Colwyn.—Six houses, Cadwgan Road. Messrs. В. 
Evans & Sons, builders, Mohrcroft. 
Trefriw.—House for Mr. Pickford. 
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БЕ DRAUGH & the construction of HIGH CLASS 


the Pot that oures it. 
The ‘‘ Perfect ” Pet is extremely simple in construction, D ecorators’ Colours 


There are ne working parts to get out of order, and there | IN OIL. 
are no small holes to choke. The sweep's brush passes 


right threugh the Pot. SUPERIOR FINELY GROUND DRY 


Every breath of wind is caught by the epenings and directed COLO URS. 
upwards, increasing the up-draught. 


Fully descriptive Booklet on application from 


J. M. SANKEY & SON, LTD. Finest Varnishes and 


Essex Wharf, Canning Town, London, E, 


A Stock of these Pots is held in most of the | Enamels. 
principal towns throughout the country. OILS, TURPENTI N ES, ETC. 


POROUS TERRA COTTA HOLLOW = = S = i etc., еіс. 
PARTITION BLOCKS, FIXING че 
BRICKS, FLOOR TILES, &o. 
Unequalled for Lightness and Strength. | 
buildings. and we keep a very large stock of Wi: P^ V. A. Stuttard & Co., 
these goods at the Works. : 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. EXPORT OFFICE, 
J. H. SANKEY & SON, LTD., 57 Basinghall Street, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
REDPATH, BROWN & CO.,‘"- 
"y 
8 Established 1802. Incorporated 1806, 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 
Two Specialties in Steei Construction: 
BROAD FLANGE аймалай SOLID COLUMNS. 
T Бү N. ONE E dE Б 


Ф 
Best English Brushes 
SOUND AND FIRE RESISTING. 
We have supplied many of the most important 
Head Office, Essex Wharf, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. EXPORT PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION, 
Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
E s a а Ж | Solid steel columns 


Broad Flange Beams Ж т 4% т : F mtr possess great advan 
used as stanchions Г. ~ IA he bu | tages in certain posi- 
prove more economical eL tions: Shop Fronts, 


AV s E 
224 


E 
than ordinary sections А Public Halls, Fao- 


2 
Sa 


owing totheir greater tories, Warehouses, &c. 
adius of tio 
SES E SS Up-to-date plant 
Large stock of Broad for manufacturing. 
e Beams at our 
S Large stock. 
Prompt delivery. 


E SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, gc cer GLASGOW, 
. Office and Works, 
Trafford Park. | 


Riverside Works, : Gt. Andrew Office : 75 Bath Street] 
East Greenwieh. Steel Works. Werke: Port Dundas. 
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| shows the looped bars а and connecting bars b disposed 


IRELAND. 


Belfast.—Villas, Marlborough Road, Central Avenue. 
Mr. J. S. Munce, architect, Scottish Provident Build- 
ings. Messrs. McAuley & McIlroy, contractors, Cromac 
Street. 

Killorglin.—Nineteen labourers’ cottages, Dromavally, for 
Killarney R.D.C. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No, 1,422. 
A. W. C. Schelff and Thos. S. Allden, both of Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W.—The present invention is generally 
applicable to walls, floors, roofs, and so forth, and particu- 
larly applicable to ferro-concrete road foundation. The 
reinforcement consists of a framework or metal fabric 
arranged in ridges and having all its parts completely con- 
nected or tied together independently of the concrete and 
whereby top and bottom reinforcement. is provided with one 
layer of fabric. In one example the reinforcement con- 
sists of superposed rows of bars alternately placed and con- 
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nected together by wires or rods looped around the bars 
and running diagonally from the bar in one row to a bar 
in the next row so as to join the rows of bars together by a 
zig-zag formation formed with a loop surrounding the bars 
situated at the bends. The rows of bars may be plain, 
straight bars or other approved type, and the looped zig-zag 
bars or wires are, as it were, threaded on, forming the 
superimposed rows, which are suitably spaced apart thereon, 
Fig. 1 shows a section of a roadway. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
details showing modifications; fig. 4 is a perspective view 
of a portion of the reinforcement shown in fig. 1; fig. 7 
shows a modified arrangement of the bars shown in figs. 1 
and 4; fig. 8 shows a modification. aa are rods formed with 
a series of loops at the bends, through which loops are 
passed bars b running crosswise of the bars a, and dis- 
posed in two rows connected together by the said looned bars, 
which are threaded on to the bars b and suitably spaced 
` apart thereon as indicated in fig. 4, which is a perspective 
view of the reinforced structure shown in fig. 1. Fig, 7 


" Jan. 28, 1915.—Ferro-concrete structures. 


diagonally. In the structure illustrated, which may be 
a road foundation, the curbing is conveniently formed by 
bending the ends of the bars « into the form of a square 
or rectangle as shown in fig 1, bringing the last loop back 
to the point с where two loops а! coincide, one bar b pass- 
ing through the two loops. Figs. 2 and 3 show modified 
arrangements for the curbing reinforcement. Fig. 8 shows 
a construction similar to fig. 1, but where three rows of 
connecting bars are employed connected together by super- 
posed looped bars, the intermediate loops overlapping on 
the central row of bars b. А structure of the- kind 
described can be conveniently assembled on the site. The 
looped bars and the straight bars may be transported 
separately and much more conveniently handled than large 
sheets of expanded metal and the like. Feb. 2, 1916. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 24.170. Dec. 16, 1914.—A. F. Berry, 27 Woodville 
Road, Ealing, W. Electric heat-radiators. 

3.650. March 8, 1915.—C. M. Burnett, St. Katherine's, 
Clifton Road, Shirley, Southampton. Construction of 
ferro-concrete walls. 

3,705. March 8, 1915.—E. H. Moyle, 304 Germain 
Buildings, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. Rock crushers. 

3,835. March 10, 1915.--A. M. Giuliani, 80 Grande 
Rue, Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France. Combined cook- 
ing and hot-water heating apparatus. 

3.949. March 12, 1915.—-C. A. Harrison, 12 Barry Road, 
East Dulwich. Incandescent electric lamps. 

4,414. March 20, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 
vention, April 22, 1914.) —Arthur Studer, Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland. Plastic road-surface material and processes for 
the manufacture of same. 

4,713. March 26, 1915.— Henry Sharrow, 100 Lewisham 
Road, Smethwick. Screw-down valves and taps. 

5,341. April 9. 1915.--W. .A. Norman and Edward 
Evans, Crescent Villa, Johnstown, Ruabon, North Wales. 
Kilns. 

9.220. 
Port Elizabeth, 
fasteners. 


Thanet 


June 23, 1915. —H. E. Fripp, 24 Queen Street, 
South Africa. Sash windows and like 


9,536. June 50, 1915. J. A. Frost, Star Foundry, 
Langley Mill, Derby. Barless firegrate. | 
9.723. July 3, 1915.—Henry Desrumaux, 35 rue 


Alphonse de Neuville, Paris. 
purifving sewage. 
9.839. July 6, 


Crescent, Hove, Sussex. 


Process and apparatus for 


1915.- T. D. Kelly, 


Paint. 


19 Wilbury 


10.163. July 13, 1915. -J. І. Kirby, 5 Victoria Street, 
West Bromwich, Staffs. Barless front fittings for domestic 
firevrates, 


10.643. July 22, 1915.—Joseph Brewin, Thorndale Cot- 
tave, Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent.—Method of making 
salt-glazed stoneware, pipes, gullies, traps, and the like to 
prevent blisters after such are made. 

13.790. Sept. 28, 1915.—C. $. Windsor, trading as 
James Bartle & Co., and W. Н. Bishop, of 2564 Lancaster 
Road, Notting Hill, W. Ventilators. 

4,140. March 16, 1915.—E. T. Fenwick, 600 F. Street, 
N.W. Washington, D.C. Machines for making inlaid 
rubber shooting or tiling. 

4.224. March 17, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention, March 19, 1914.).—P. Е. A. Mauroy, 63 rue 
Clovis, Rheims. System of puttvless glazing. 

13,742. Sept. 27, 1915.—G. Schulz, Jansen, Jefferson, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. Locks. 

18,210. Dee. 31, 1915.—Norton & Gregory, Ltd., and 


T. B. Prichard, Castle Lane, Birmingham. Drawing 
instruments. 
100,121. (173, Jan. 5, 1916)—E. Е. Stimson, 88 


Streathbourne Road, Tooting Bec Common, S.W. Domestic 
hot-water supply apparatus. 

100,164. (1.056, March 16, 1915.)—Lancelot Ussher, 
33 Exploration Buildings, Commissioner Street, Johannes- 
burg. Connecting of branch pipes to a main pipe. 

7,161. May 12, 1915.—The Merritt Manufacturing 
Ca., Lockport, New York, U.S.A. Apparatus for drying 
veneer. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 
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Stained Glass 
Windows & 
Leaded Glazing 


Specially designed in old 
Colourings, to include 
Armorial Bearings, &c., 
if desired. 


Estimates and designs 
submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 


ing that work of highest 
grade may be relied 
upon. 


Andrew Stoddart 


The Studio, 7 Castle Rd., 
muy. Nottingham. 
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н. н. ELLIOTT, Wp 
l 63 Queen Victoria Street, В.С. |р ' 


Telephone : 8573 Bank (3 lines). 


Manufacturer of Church Fittings, Joinery, Mouldings, Panellings, Mantels of all classes, 
Revolving Doors, Metal Work. 


№ DELTA METAL COMPANY, Limited, 

East Greenwich, London, S.E. ; 

DELTA BRONZE ror лет METAL work, 
PATENT 

EXTRUDED BARS 

TEN Yellow Metal, Bronze, Copper, Delta Metals, &с. 
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BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 
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THE DESIGN OF ROADS. | 
Амоха the many problems that require the attention of 
the town-planner, few are more vital or more difficult 
than those concerning the design of roads; indeed, one 
may say with perfect truth that the planning of the roads 
is the chief part of the planning of the town. Their 
direction is of primary importance, their method of con- 
struction an essential factor of the financial problems, but 
their width and allocation of space so intimately con- 
nected with the problems of both as to be well worthy of 
separate consideration by a meeting of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute, on the occasion when a paper was read 
by Mr. F. Longstr eth Thompson, B.Sc., A. M.Inst.C.E., 
on ‘* Width and Allocation of Space in Roads.” 

As a first essential to determining the width of any 
road and the allocation of that width to various functions 
comes the consideration of the use to which the road 
is to be put. Mr. Thompson separates roads into two 
broad classes: traffic roads and residential roads. ‘The 
former he subdivides into main avenues, main streets, 
secondary streets, local streets, boulevards and park- 
ways. 

But the mere classification of a road is insufficient, 
and it is impossible to lav down rigid rules for a standard 
type of each class which shall adequately meet all re- 
quirements. Roads differ not only in their classification, 
but in the volume and type of traffic that they have to 
accommodate. Hence an attempt has been made to 
measure the working load of roads by a scale of obstruc- 
tion caused by various classes of vehicle, and from this 
to determine the capacity of roads from the units of 
obstruction, rather than from the number of vehicles 
which may be expected to form their burthen. 

Investigations for some of the principal London streets 
of considerable value have been made on this basis by 
the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, and 
in their 1914 report they have laid down the following 
classification scale of obstruction by varied types of 
traffic: ''If the co-efficient of obstruction a ' Traffic 
Unit’ attributable to a motor cab or carriage be taken 
at one, the following numbers may be assigned to each 
class of vehicle: Trade vehicles: One horse (fast), 3; 
one horse (slow), 7; two horse (fast) 4; two horse 
(slow), 10; light motor (fast), 1; heavy motor (fast), 3; 
heavy motor (slow), 5. Passenger vehicles: Electric 
trams, 9; omnibuses (horse), 8; omnibuses (motor), 4 
cabs (horse), 2; cabs (motor), 1; carriages (horse), 2; 
carriages (motor), 1; barrows, 4; cycles, 4.” 

While the value of such classification, if accurate, 1s 


undoubted, the figures in the scale are necessarily purely 


arbitrary and matter of opinion, so that it 1s not surpris- 
ing to find that when town-planning experts—actual or 
putative—meet, differences of opinion as to the 
correctness of these figures are expressed; thus in the 


discussion on Mr. Thompson’s paper some speakers 
thought the obstruction of trams should be measured as 
20 rather than 9 units. There must also, obviously, be 
a difference in the degree of obstruction caused by the 
service on which any particular type of vehicle 1s engaged. 
Thus, for example, tradesmen's carts engaged on local 
delivery of goods necessitating frequent stoppages should | 
be measured by a high figure. The scale laid down, in 
fact, seems to us to require the use of factors expressive 
of a distinction between through traffic and halting or 
local traffic. 

Ча Mr. Thompson's classification and subdivision 
main avenues are distinguished from main streets as 
being those thoroughfares which form tne chief arteries 
by means of which the traffic from one of the trunk roads 
of the country enters or leaves the city. In these it is 
taken for granted that aboveground tramways are an 
essential, but we are inclined to avree with the view 
expressed by one of Mr. Thompson's critics, that the 
aim of town-planners should be the elimination of the 
tramways. Certainly we would place them in all cases 
of city streets below the roadway. There can be no 
doubt, that, in the near future, the motor-'bus will kill 
the tramcar. ln London, at the present moment, the 
tramway system of the London County Council is an 
economical failure, and is only bolstered up by the assist- 
ance of unsound finance and aid from the rates as an 
alternative to the scrapping of an immense capital 
expenditure. j 

With one recommendation of Mr. Thompson’s in 
respect of tramways we are in complete disagreement. 
He thinks that under any conditions it is °“ desirable that 
the track should be definitely reserved for trams by 
means of a raised curb." Surely Mr. Thompson has 
forgotten that even maig avenues and main streets, to 
say nothing of those of secondary character, have other 
thoroughfares crossing them. And even if this difficulty 
could be got over by a temporary dropping of the tram- 
way level and abandonment of the curb, there still 
remains the trouble that would be occasioned to traffic 
needing to halt or set down on the off-side of the road 
from the direction in which it is travelling. 

Such a raised tramway as Mr. Thompson suggests 
virtually bisects a thoroughfare into two separate roads, 
each of which must accommodate a double stream of 
traflic in opposite directions. Jn some of his suggested 
sections Mr. Thompson goes so far as to propose two 
separate raised tramway tracks, thus dividing the 
thoroughfare into three distinct roadways. The trafüc 
on the centre one of these would thus be completely im- 
prisoned and unable to change its direction or draw up 
to the footpath except at such infrequent and rigidly 
determined intervals as interruptions of the tramway 
track might permit, 

In the allocation of space in wide thoroughfares the 
division of wide roadwavs is in the interests of pedes- 
trians most desirable. The crossing, for example, of the 
roadway in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, with 
its numerous streams of differently paced traffic, 18 a 
performance demanding a cool head, a trained eye, and 
a quick foot. But the proper method of dividing such 
roadways, in our opinion, is by frequent islands, long 
and narrow, rather than by continuous and unbroken 
tracks. We think that town-planners in discussing 
questions of road design are apt to disregard too much 
the questions of crossing and passing, and to consider 
traffic only in terms of continuous and unbroken streams. 

The general idea—shall we say fetish ?—in the minds 
of town-planners for the planting of trees in thorough- 
fares is one that should not be accepted without con- 
sideration. In the first place, there are only & few 
kinds of tree that will live, or at any rate flourish, in the 
air of a city. If trees are planted that will not flourish 
but merely exist, the effect is depressing. If those kinds 
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are chosen that will flourish, then trouble begins, both 
with the roots aud with the branches. The former 
threaten the integrity of pavements and of the numerous 
pipes that are requisite for modern city life. The latter, 
if unrestrained, obstruct the free passage of air through 
the bronchial tubes of the town, overshadow and darken 
windows on the sides of the street. Lopping demands 
more skill and artistic fecling than is usually displayed 
in order to maintain beauty and character. 

We should feel disposed to advocate that, as a general 
rule, trees should only be planted in boulevards or, as it 
is the fashion now to call them, with a right recognition 
of their function, park-ways: that is, thoroughfares 
whose province extends beyond the accommodation of 
traflic to the provision of attractive resorts for 
promenaders. In such park-ways, grass and flower beds 
add much to the amenities, though, of course, increasing 
the expense of the upkeep. One thing to which some 
town-planners incline, we should regard as absolutely 
taboo for city streets, and that is gravel. This method 
of surfacing 1s really only suitable where the foot traftic 
is comparatively small, otherwise it is dusty and un- 
pleasant to the tread, and in all cases there is a consider- 
able amount of expense in upkeep to balance and, indeed, 
overbalance any initial saving of capital expenditure. 

Residential roads stand in quite a different category 
from traflic roads. These should always be considered by 
the town-planner in terms of distance between building 
lines, and the allocation of space should be directed to as 
maintenance of as much park-like or garden character 
the minimum necessary provision of traffic routes will 
permit. Certainly іп residential roads the 40-feet 
standard of the by-laws should be abolished. Bavs or 
alcoves in the frontages rather than straight trafic ways 
should be regarded as a primary desideratum. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

By the death of Lieutenant Adrian Hardman the art of 
archatecture loses one more of the most promising 
younger men of our time. Born on July 14, 1890, he 
was the only son of Mr. T. and Mrs. E. L. Hardman, 
of Eastcote, Northaw, Potter's Bar. He was educated 
at Christ's Hospital and the Architectural Association, 
where he gained the fourth vear travelling studentshin, 
and had passed his intermediate examination of the 
В.Г.В.А. Не was articled to Mr. Е. В. Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A., and served his improvership with Sir Ernest 
George, А.В.А., & Yeates. He subsequently went to 
Paris, where he entered the office of M. August Rev. 
and speedily became one of that architect's most valued 
assistants by reason of his ability in design as well as 
in draughtsmanship. He was still thus engaged, and was 
studying for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, when war 
broke out. Не then joined the Inns of Court О.Т.С.. 
and obtained a commission in the Roval Fusiliers (Special 
Reserve) in February 1915, and was appointed bomb 
instructor. In February last he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant and went to tlie Front, where lie was wounded 
on March 27 in arm and leg. Blood poisoning super- 
vened and the arm was amputated. A further 
operation to the leg was about to be performed, but he 
passed away on March 30 from the rapid operation ot 
the virulent blood poisoning. 


The acute depression which has afflicted the Welsh 
slate quarrying industry during the last ten years has 
naturally been intensified by war conditions, when much 
of the building that would have used slate has been 
stopped in favour of temporary building for which presum- 
ably cheaper forms of roofing have been preferred. We 
sav '' presumably ’’ cheaper advisedly, because we know 
of at least one case in which, after a contract was entered 
into for the erection of a temporary building with asbestos 
roofing, slate was substituted without additional expense. 
The Portmadoc Urban District Council, with the inten- 
tion of attempting to grapple with the depression in the 
slate industry, have decided to convene at Portmadoc 
Town Hall on the 28th inst. a conference of representa- 


tives of various public bodies, quarry-owners, workmen, 
railway. companies, the Press, and shipowners connected 
with or interested in the slate industry, together with the 
members of Parliament for the quarry distncts, with a 
view to steps being taken conducive to the revival of 
trade and, therefore, to the welfare of the district 
generally. 

A resolution will be submitted in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a deputation to lay before the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Office of Works, the Local Government 
Board, and the Ministry of Munitions the claims of slate 
to Governmental support on economic and various other 
grounds, including (1) that hitherto slate has not been 
used on Government. buildings to the extent corresponding 
to its merits; (2) that in the reconstruction of areas 
devastated by the war it will be advantageous to the 
country that a purely British product should be employed 
to the greatest possible extent, and that if this is to be 
done immediate steps should be taken to assist the 
industry to cope with the demand when it arises. 

Another resolution will be moved in favour of the 
appointment of a permanent committee to work on the 
lines of Chambers of Commerce to promote and co- 
ordinate efforts for the future welfare of the trade of the 
district. 

It is intended that the aforesaid Committee shall be 
instructed ferthwith to consider and take such steps as 
appear practicable :—(a) To cultivate a public opinion in 
favour of slate, through the media of trade journals and 
newspapers. (b) To secure business in connection with 
town planning and other building schemes by public 
authorities. (¢) To develop foreign and colonial trade. 
(d) To promote the demand for slate by meeting esthetic 
requirements, and in this connection it is suggested : — 
(1) That slate in forms other than rectangular be freely 
manufactured. (9) That different. svstems and patterns 
of roofing be promoted. | That artistic colour combina- 
tion Бе “arranged. (4) That roof forms be specially 
designed to suit slates. 


The steps now being taken by the Government to 
further research in such matters as may benefit the com- 
munity have had the co-operation of, amongst other 
bodies, the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
and the Council of the Institution at their last meeting 
received the report of their representatives on their 
conference with the representatives of the Research 
Council. 

The questions considered were: 

(1) The utilisation of a larger proportion of the calorific 
value of house refuse than is possible with apparatus 
and methods at present in operation, either by (a) an 

improved form of destructor; (b) the production of power 
gas from crude or disintegrated refuse, or (c) some other 
means. 

(2) The utilisation of tins by the introduction of & 
simple and effective detinning process, and other improved 
methods of treatment. 

(3) The more thorough utilisation of clinker from 
refuse destructors. 

(4) The utilisation of sewage sludge. 

The representatives of the Research Council stated 
that they would be willing to discuss at a later date any 
definite detailed scheme the Institution might put before 
them, dealing with the utilisation of house refuse and 
clinker, but thev suggested that in the first instance the 
Institution should collect, tabulate, and analvse as far as 
possible full information as to what had already been 
done in this direction. In reference to detinning. Dr. 
Bealbv stated that he would probablv be able to obtain 
raluable information for the Institution, and that the 
Research Council will assist as far as possible. On the 
question of sewage sludge. it was also suggested that the 
Institution should collect information with a view to the 
drafting of a comprehensive scheme for research work. 


In response to the resolution passed at a meeting 
of the East Riding Antiquarian Society protesting 
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against the sale of the old Grammar School, at 
Hull by the vicar and wardens of Holy Trinity 


Chureh, Dr. H. W. Pigeon, vicar's warden, in a 
letter announces: that ''the rumour of the sale of 
the old Grammar School is inaccurate. Suggestions 


about a sale were made and considered, but over a week 
ago it was decided, for the present, to repair and retain 
the premises as Holy Trinity Parochial Hall and Clergy 
House, though the building is not the best suited to our 
requirements." With reference to Dr. Pigeon’s letter, 
Mr. John Bilson, one of the local secretaries for York- 
shire of the Society of Antiquaries, London, writes that 
so.far as he is aware there was no rumour of the sale 
of the old Grammar School, ‘‘ but there was much more 
than a rumour that the vicar and churchwardens of 
Holy Trinity had entered on negotiations for the sale.” 
It can scarcely be denied, he says, that the resolution 
of the East Riding Antiquarian Society stated quite 
correctly that the vicar and churchwardens were thinking 
of disposing of the property, and he asks the vicar and 
churchwardens to give an undertaking that, before they 
open any further negotiations for the sale of the property, 
thev will inform either the Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments or the Society of Antiquaries of London. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, WATFORD. 
THE architect of this church, Mr. A. G. Bond, B.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., is now on active service (Lieutenant 
T.C.O.), but sends us the following particulars of his 
design : — 

The main features of the plan are the large central 
tower over the choir, and the continuous stone arcade 
forming the two aisles and narthex of the church. At 
the present time only the nave and these aisles and the 
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western portion and facade are completed. It is hoped 
in the next contract to include the choir and lower por- 
tion of the tower, and either the eastern projection form- 
ing the sanctuary or the northern transept forming the 
Lady chapel. ‘The southern end of the western narthex 
terminates in an octagonal projection forming the bap- 
tistry. The roof of the nave is constructed in English 
oak in the form of a pointed ** wagon ’’ vault, with heavy 
ribs supported on stone corbels, projecting from the 
stone piers. The interior is executed in Corsham stone, 
and the exterior is finished in flint with Box-ground 
dressings and tracery. 

The contractors were Messrs. Brightman & Son, of 
Watford. 


NEW PREMISES, SWANSEA. 


THESE premises are being erected on the corner of 
Oxford Street and Waterloo Street, Swansea, for Mr. 
William Edwards, J.P., one of the great South Wales 
drapers. 

Oxford and Waterloo streets being particularly 
narrow (Oxford Street is slightly less than 40 feet and 
Waterloo Street not more than half of this), and both 
being main arteries in the heart of the town, it has been 
necessary to deal specially with the ground floor on the 
frontages to the streets, for the purpose of showing the 
various goods for sale. Before this re-building work 
was taken in hand, the shop-window show was of very 
little value on the most important shopping evenings of 
the week—i.e. Friday and Saturday—the streets being 


. so crowded, and the traffic so congested, that the value 


in • 


of the window-show had, during recent years, become 
practically nil. 

The shop-window frontages have therefore been 
designed in a series of islands, with an inner arcade 
running parallel to Oxford Street and Waterloo Street, 
admitting of a greatly increased window-show, and add- 
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ing greatly to the convenience of the public desiring to 
view the goods displayed. The shop fronts have been 
carried out in gun-metal, with emerald pearl granite 
risers, all island windows being fitted with gunmetal 
sashes, for purposes of window-dressing, &c. The 
various shop entrances consist of very fine double 
mahogany doors, fitted with single-check action floor- 
springs. Тһе ceilings of the lobbies and arcades are 
richiy panelled in fibrous plaster. 

All floors are carried out in terrazzo mosaic work of 
special design, the outside steps being in white Sicilian 
marble. 

The super-structure is to be carried out in unglazed 
grey terra cotta. 

These premises have been known for many years as 
the '' Eagle Warehouse ”; the fine corner feature is 
therefore surmounted with a large copper eagle standing 
upon a terra-cotta ball. 

The design shown in the perspective is part of a larger 
scheme of rebuilding to be carried out in the near future. 

The shop-front contract was carried out by Messrs. 
E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., of 29 Clerkenwell Road, London, 
E.C. The cost of the scheme when completed will be 
about £10,000, the architect being Mr. Charles T. 
Ruthen, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


NEW WYGGESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, LEICESTER. 
THESE are two alternative designs submitted in the above 
competition by Messrs. Clare & Simons. 

In working out design ‘‘A’’ three points were 
carefully considered: (1) Economy in initial cost and 
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upkeep; (2) administrative convenience; and (3) ample 


provision of light, air, and cross ventilation. All class- 
rooms are in close proximity to the main staircases, the 
largest possible number having a south-east aspect, and 
the majority are of the ground floor. The assembly hall 


| in its central position is easy of access from all class- 
. rooms, stairs, and main entrance; it has four emergency 


‚ both back and front. 


exits. "The sanitary blocks are quite isolated, but are 
accessible from all classrooms. There are no enclosed 
areas or quadrangles, and all parts are open to the air 
The estimate of the total cost for 


| the complete scheme was £35,978. 


the assembly hall. 


The chief points of design ‘А ’’ are also introduced 
into design ‘‘ В ’’—viz., a large proportion of classrooms 
on the ground floor, ample provision of staircases, cross 
ventilation to all parts, convenience of access to the 
various rooms. An ample covered playground is under 
The cost worked out to £42,800. 


DESIGN FOR A FRONT DOOR. 
ALTHOUGH Gothic шау be ‘out of fashion for the 


' present, the design by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris that we 


reproduce shows that the dialect in which an artist 
speaks is a matter of small moment, and that in what- 


ever “style” an architect may design he can still 


express thought. 


PISCINA IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT SERGE AT ANGERS. 
Tuis drawing of a simple piece of French Gothic 


detail speaks for itself and needs no comment. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR New WYGGESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XVI. 


By CHARLES T. Встнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL situation and political and commercial 
associations having affected so largely the history of archi- 
tecture and art, it is necessary to divide this famous city 
of Venice into various parts—viz., the Romanesque- 
Byzantine Venice, the Gothic, and then the Renaissance 
Venice. 

In architecture this city was the home and the work- 
shop of many renowned architects. Passing over the 
very early period covering the building of the early St. 
Mark's, and the Byzantine reconstruction of this church 
(the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries), the works of 
Jean Participazio (in the ninth century), and Pietro 
Orseolo (in the tenth century), and attributed to a Greek 
architect, in the eleventh century, the same periods 
witnessed the erection of many palaces in the Byzantine 
style, very few of which now remain. 

It is necessary to leave this very interesting time, 
when the influence of the commercial connections 
between Venice and the East left its indelible impress 
upon the monuments of that age, and when the magni- 
ficent and precious marbles and stones of various colours 
were largely imported from Far Eastern buildings and 
carefully sawn into thin layers and applied as facing to 
brick foundations or grounds. The architects of ancient 
Venice evidently made generous use of materials from 
early Eastern edifices, imported by the Venetians after 
their conquests. The church of St. Mark's owes much 
of its special attractiveness to the exceedingly unique and 
varied assortment of marbles and alabaster of many 
colours, and of porphyry, jasper, and other precious 
stones, brought by the Venetian fleets home to their city. 

Amongst the earlier architects of Venice during the 
Gothic period should be named Giovanni Buon and his 
son Bartolomeo Buon, or sometimes recorded as 
Bartolomeo Bon and his son, whichever of the twain is 


-- м... - 


correct. To them is ascribed the | correct. To them is ascribed the older portions of th portions of the 
Doges' Palace, and they are also credited with the Ca 
d’Oro, the palazzo situate on the Canal Grande, a fine 
specimen of this period, and contemporary with a portion 
of the ducal palace. 

The examples of Gothic architecture in the various 
palaces upon the Grand Canal, with their large entrance 
colonnades, loggias on the upper floors, and similar 

arrangements of windows, are very striking and many are 
very beautiful. The early Renaissance work in Venice 
is partic ‘ularly fine, and this style was largely used by the 
Venetians towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

The foremost Venetian architects included Antonio 
Ruzzo, of Verona, Pietro Lombardi, from Carona on Lake 
Lugano, Scarpagnino, Moro Coducei, Iàcopo Sansovino, 
of Florence (the architect of the beautiful library situate 
in the Piazzetta di San Marco), Antonio da Ponte, and 
that great architect, Andrea Palladio, of Vicenza. The 
works of these architects covered a period from 1430 to 
1580. Palladio was succeeded by Vincenzo Scamozzi and 
Baldassare Longhena (1552 to 1682), then followed 
Giuseppe Sardi, Alessandro Tremignan, Domenico Rossi, 
Giorgio Massari, and others. 

In E and in painting Venice stands high in 
the list of the great centres of the world. In the former 
stand out prominently at the end of the fourteenth 
century two masters of this art in the brothers Giacomello 
and Pierpaolo delle Massegne, and in the following 
century much scope was provided for the Venetian 
sculptors, as well as for others from Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, by the erection of the palazzi of the members of 
the nobility and other notable erections, as well as the 
great demand in those days for monuments within the 
churches. 


In these particular fields there were among the many | 
workers at sculpture the brothers Lombardi, Tullio, and 
Antonio; Antonio Rizzo, Pietro. Lombardi, Giovanni 


Buon, and his son; Bartolomeo! (Bellman ‹ jPadua, Ales- 
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sandro Leopardi, and Iacopo Sansovino, the famous 
sculptor and architect already named. | 

In the realm of painting Venetian masters occupy à 
commanding position 1n the world's history of this art, 
although it was not until the early part of the fifteenth 
century that Venetian painting began to attract world- 
wide attention. 

It was not until after 1365 when it is recorded that 
Guariento of Padua, and about 1420, when two masters, 


THE RIALTO, VENICE. 


the Umbrian artist Gentile da Fabriano and Vittore 
Pisano of Verona, were employed to adorn the palace of 
the Doges, that the native Venetian painters came into 
real prominence. 

These early Venetian masters include Antonio 
Vivarini, whose first works are dated 1440, and Giovanni 
d'Allemagna, known also as Alemannus. Antonio, with 
Bartolomeo and Alvise, were known as the Muranesi, 
being of the family of Vivarini of Murano, the first- 
named two being brothers, and Alvise being the son of 
Antonio, The works of these three masters covered a 
period from 1440 to 1503. "Then came the two brothers, 
Giovanni and Gentile Bellini, the former and Mantegna 
being the most noted masters of the Early Renaissance 
in Northern Italy. Afterwards follows a long list of 
famous painters. The Late Renaissance produced many 
great masters, the first of whom was Giorgione, then 
Iàcopo Palma of Bergamo, and then the great Titian, 
whose works are scattered throughout the various gal- 
leries of Europe, and who executed a prodigious number 
of pictures. 

Some of Titian's most celebrated works are still 
retained in Venice, and his frescoes are in the Doge's 
Palace and at Padua, in the Scuola del Carmine, and the 
Scuola del Santo. 

This master’s works covered the long period ending 
about 1576, and contemporary artists were Sebastiano del 


Piombo, Lorenzo Lotto, and many others.  Tintoretto, 
one of the most gifted of Venetian masters, worked to 
1594, and contemporary with him was that most cele- 
brated genius Paolo Veronese. who executed many of the 
world's most famous and magnificent masterpieces. Mr. 
Ruskin says ““ he is not to be fully estimated until he is 
seen at play among the fantastic chequers of the Venetian 
ceilings.” 

This short résumé will give some little idea of the 
wonder and wealth of Venetian painting. 

Venice or the Italian Venezia, the city of the lagoons, 
is the capital of the province of the same name. The 
origin of the name is that of a country, not a town. To 
fully understand the early history of Venice, and of the 
Republic, it is necessary to be aware of this latter fact. 
Venice is divided into seven districts or areas—viz., 
Castello, San Marco, Cannaregio, San Polo, Giudecca, 
Dorsoduro, and Santa Grace. The four last-mentioned 
are on the south-west side of the Grand Canal, and the 
first three on the north-east side. 

It is well to understand the Italian terms for the 
various streets, canals and squares, for in so doing one 
is greatly assisted in little exploring expeditions. The 
various names or titles indicate in a very helpful manner 
the kind of canal, street, or square. For instance, the 
principal centre of the city is the Piazza di San Marco, 
with the Piazzetta di San Marco and the Piazzetta dei 
Leoni adjoining; every other square or open space is 
given the title of campo, or if a small area, campiello. 


THE PIAZZA, VENICE. BRONZE FLAGSTAFF PEDESTAL, 
BY ALESSIO LEOPARDI, 1500-05. 


Calle and ruga a street, sottoportico or corte a passage, 
ramo 2 short strect, and so on. Rio is a narrow canal, 
and fondamenta or riva a street flanked on one side by 
a canal. 

Venice has a circumference of about 61 miles and 
stands upon 117 smal! islands. Тһе city consists of 
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THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


about 15,000 houses and palaces, most of which are 
built upon piles. 

The islands are formed by more than 150 canals and 
are connected to each other by about 378 bridges. The 
bridges are mostly of stone; but here and there one sees 
an iron structure which seems somehow very much out 
of place and out of keeping with the surroundings. The 
smaller canals are passable by small boats only, and the 
waters actually lap the walls of the houses in very many 
instances, and in others are separated from them by 
narrow footways or paths. ‘The lanes and passages 
existing upon the various islands ana between the build- 
ings are a regular maze of the most complex kind, many 
of the passages being not more than three to four feet 
wide, and these form in the majoritv of cases the main 
entrance-ways into the high dwellings on either side. 
Several attempts were made to take photographs of some 
of these very narrow alley-ways; but their extreme nar- 
rowness preventing the rays of the sun from penetrating 
into their confined spaces rendered successful pictures 
almost impossible. 

When this wonderful citv becomes flooded the scenes 
presented must be unique and altogether strange. The 
means of traffic from one part of the city to another 
appear to the Englishman already sufficiently difficult, 
but in the periods of flood these difficulties must be accen- 
tuated to an almost inconceivable extent. The floods on 
the mainland are caused by the continual downpour of 
rains upon the high Alps in the immediate vicinity ; but, 
as already mentioned, the sea and wind are alone re- 
sponsible for the floods in the city. 

Before the canalisation of the rivers Piave, Brenta, 
and Sile, when the mouths of these rivers were diverted 
from the waters of the lagoons into the open sea, the 
floods in the city were accountable partly to the flooding 
of the mainland, on the one hand, and to the sea and the 
wind on the other; but since the diversion of the waters 
of these rivers, the city of islands becomes devoid almost 
entirely of dry land, by the high winds stirring up the 
waters of the Adriatic for a number of days in succession. 
The high seas then beat against the long narrow lidi and 
prevent the tidal waters escaping from the lagoons into 
the open sea by means of the various “© porti,’’ and then 
the water begins to rise through the various gulley 
openings and slowly but surely the pavements are covered 
and the 'arge squares soon become lakes, and this wonder- 
ful city becomes more wonderful still. 

One of the great features always associated with 
Venice, and without which no picture of the Grand Canal 
or of the lagoons would be complete, is the picturesque 
gondola and equally picturesque gondolier. These artis- 


' 
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tic little erafts are the taxi-cabs of Venice, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that these little vessels are 
the hansom cabs of the city; for although the process 
of transition is slower, as the hansom cabs of London 
were compelled to give way to the faster taxi-cabs, so the 
gondola of Venice, it would appear, and unfortunately 
so, will eventually have to give way to the fast petrol 
launch, although at the present time the popularity of 
the gondola, with tourists more especially, is as great 
asever. The gondola is without doubt the most luxuriant 
vehicle in the world, and it would be impossible to 
imagine a more picturesque finish to the already beautiful 
scenes upon the various waterways of this ancient city 
than these long, low, black skiffs, appearing so typically 
Venetian that it would be almost correct to say that 
Venice without its gondolas would not be Venice at all. 
The various pictures illustrating these notes will provide 
the reader with a number of views of these beautiful 
little boats. | 

There is no jolting so well known to the English 
iraveller, no noise of wheels or smell of petrol, no 
screeching of horns or clouds of dust, no rattling or grind- 
ing of gearing or snorting of engines. Just the slow, 
gentle swaying of the perfectly poised carriage, and the 
gentle ripple of the waters as the boat slips on its journey 
past palace steps and portals, and picturesque coloured 
mooring posts projecting above the waters. The 
guiding of these little craft with their swan-like prows 
by their expert oarsmen, who by a gentle turn of the oar 
guide the boat in any direction, is certainly an operation 
calling for great admiration. The gondola is essentially 
a vehicle for leisure, and if one would view the beauties 
of this city of the sea at ease, there is no better method 
than the hiring of one of these quaint old-time gondolas. 

These craft, it is said, are first mentioned in a docu- 
ment dated 1094, and it is perhaps of interest to shortly 
describe their construction. 

The gondola is provided as a rule with seats for 
four or six persons, and has a low-roofed covering or 
cabin, known as a ''felze," which can be removed at 
will. A law passed in the fifteenth century provided that 
all gondolas were to be painted black. Their construc- 
tion is carried out with the greatest of care, and consider- 
able skill is displayed in the workmanship and design 
of these boats, which are flat-bottomed. The various 
dimensions are of great importance and make consider. 
able difference to the speed and durability of the boat. 
The heavy-ornamented prow, called a °“ ferro,” is partly 
intended as a measure of the height of the bridges, and 
resembles a halberd. No bridges can be passed unless 
the ferro, which is the highest part of the craft, clears 
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them. 
weight of the boatman or gondolier, who stands at the 
reverse end of the boat on the ‘‘ poppa.” The gondolier 
is popularly called the °“ poppa.’’ The weird cries or 
calls of the gondoliers on turning corners are somewhat 
melancholy, and includes besides those already mentioned, 
'*' sia premi,’’ keep to the left, and °“ sia di lungo,’’ keep 
straight on. 

The population of Venice, about 25 per cent. of 
which are to-day paupers, and which was 200,000 before 
1797 and dwindled to less than half that number after 
its dissolution as an independent State, is now about 
150,000. 

The centre of attraction in Venice is the Piazza of 


In addition the ferro partly counterbalances the 


St. Mark, a magnificent square, paved with trachyte and | 


marble, and usually called '' La Piazza." This square, 
together with the Piazzetta and their surrounding build 
ings, is the nucleus of the historical city, and within the 
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MOSAIC OF OUR LORD ENTHRONED BETWEEN OUR LADY 
AND ST. MARK, IN THE LUNETTE OVER THE CENTRAL 
DOOR, CHURCH OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


confines of this nucleus one finds the best examples of 
the Venice of the three architectural periods before men- 
tioned—viz., the Romanesque-Byzantine, the Gothic, and 
the Renaissance. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out that St. Mark's 
is, of course, by far the most important building in 
Venice, and in studying the monuments in this ancient 
city much time should and must be devoted to this truly 
wonderful edifice. 

In fixing, as the writer did, upon headquarters, regard 
should be had for this important consideration, for within 


the area just named there is ample to occupy the time ої, 


the traveller for many days. ‘The nearer one resides to 


the Piazza di San Marco the more frequently can visits | 


be paid to this centre of architecture, and in this way the 
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unnecessary crowding within a limited period the study 


of such a mass of intensely interesting subjects 18 
obviated, and the better one is able to fully grasp the 
beauty and the grandeur of the subjects. 

The Piazza San Marco is 191 yards long on the west 
side, 61 yards on the east, and 90 yards in width, and 
affords very striking evidence of the ancient glory of 
Venice. On the north, south, and west sides this square 
is enclosed by imposing buildings. On the north and 
south sides by the Procuratie Vecchie and the Procuratie 
Nuove and Palazzo Reale, end on the west side by the 
Nuova Fabbrica. The east side of the square is bounded 
by the church of St. Mark and the Piazzetta. This is a 
marvellous old square, with its crowded pavements and 
bright shops and cafés, sheltered from the broiling sun 
by the system of arcades round three sides. It is really 
the heart of the city, and full of bustle and life. 

The large number of pigeons, numbering many hun- 
dreds, are quite tame, and, down to the close of the 
Republic, used to be fed at the public expense but are 
dependent to-day for their food upon charity. By all 
appearances these feathered tenants of the nooks and 
crannies in the famous buildings surrounding the square 
fare very well from the generosity of the visitors and 
children, assisted by the loungers who infest this area, 
and offer little packets of corn and peas for sale. It is 
recorded that an old custom demanded that pigeons were 
sent out from the vestibule of San Marco on Palm 
Sunday, and although this custom is not now continued, 
these birds still continue to nest in all parts of the 
surrounding buildings. Dealing with the architecture, 
sculpture, and mosaics of Venice, one must necessarily 
start with St. Mark’s, and therefore with the Byzantine 
period, 

(To be continued.) 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 

THE House of Lords, in debating the second reviirg 
of the South-Eastern and London, Chatham and Dover 
Railways Bill, have done well for London in requiring 
that the proposed widening of Charmg Cross railway 
bridge shall not be considered apart from the wider ques- 
tion of the desirability of an improved general traffic 
bridge at this point, and have thereby infused courage 
into the Parliamentary Committee of the London County 
Council, who have considered the resolution of the Coun- 
cil of March 91, 1916, ‘‘ That it be referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to consider and report on the advisa- 
bility of presenting in the second House against the 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham and Dover Rail- 
ways Bill a petition seeking that the plans for the altera- 
tion of the Charing Cross railway bridge shall be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Council as being the 
central administrative authority in London,’’ and now 
report as follows :— 

On January 25, 1916, we reported that this Bill had 
been deposited, and the Council gave instructions for а 
petition against the Bill to be sealed and presented if 
necessary. The purpose of the Bill, so far as it affects 
Charing Cross railway bridge, is to enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to alter and strengthen the 
down stream side of the bridge. The part of the bridge 
proposed to be strengthened is about 50 ft. wide, or 
about half the total width of the structure. The bridge 
consists of lattice girder spans, and we understand that 
owing to the increase in weight of modern rolling stock 
the girders are insufficient in strength, and that conse- 
quently it has been found necessary to regulate the 
number of trains passing over the bridge at any one time. 
In order to meet the difficulty it is proposed to recon- 


| struct. four of the piers in the river and to insert an 


arched form of support under the girders. The bridge 
at present consists of six spans, each of 154 ft. of water- 
way, and as altered would consist of four spans, each of 
147 ft., and two spans of 140 ft. 

In accordance with the instruction of the Council on 


January 25 a petition was lodged in the House of Lords. 
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but it deals only with the protection of the Council's 
interests affected by the Bill. In considering the terms 
of the petition we had before us a memorandum from 
the Improvements Committee, referring to the fact that 
the Council had from time to time considered the ques- 
tion of dealing with this bridge with the object of 
improving the amenities of this part of the river, but 
stating that having regard to the fact that the present 
time of stress was not opportune for dealing with the 
matter, they had decided not to offer any observations 
on the Bill. We also had before us letters from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the London 
Society, in which it was suggested that the Council's 
opposition should be in the direction of preventing the 
spending of a large sum of money, which was stated to 
be estimated at £150,000, upon the existing bridge, 
especially in view of the possibility of the stetion being 
removed to the south side of the river, and the need for 
the substitution of & road bridge for the existing struc- 
ture. It appeared to us that, having regard to the excep. 
tional circumstances prevailing, the Council would hardly 
be justified in making representations to Parliament in 
the direction suggested. We also considered a sugges- 
tion that action should be taken with & view to altering 
the design or otherwise improving the amenities of the 
existing structure, but we came fo the conclusion that 
the Council could not, at such & time as the present, 
reasonably ask Parliament to place upon the company a 
liabiuty to incur expenditure which was not absolutely 
necessary. The petition was therefore restricted to 
matters directly affecting the Council's mterests. 

With regard to the suggestion contained in the reso- 
lution that plans of the bridge should be submitted to the 
Council, it should be mentioned that it has not been the 
prectice in the past to ask Parliament to require plans 
of bridges crossing the Thames to be submitted to the 
Council for approval, as this is à matter which has been 
within the jurisdiction of the Thames Conservancy and 
their successors, the Port of London Authority. We 
understand that the Port of London Authority, in accor! 
ence with the usual practice and as was provided in the 
Corporation of London Bridges Act, 1911, which 
authorises the construction of the proposed new St. 
Paul’s Bridge, will ask for the insertion of a clause 
requiring plans to be submitted to them for approval, and 
it is possible that exception might be taken to any pro- 
posal which would result in duplication of control in this 
respect. The question of the requirements of the traffic 
and the amenities of this part of London as affected by 
the proposals contained in the Bill will, however, be 
considered by Parliament, as upon the second reading 
of tne Bill the House of Lords, upon the motion of the 
Earl of Plymouth, resolved: ‘‘ That it be an instruction 
to the Committee to take into consideration the require- 
ments of the traffic over the river at this point, and the 
effect that this Bill, if passed, will have upon them, 
and to hear evidence from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the London Society, and others upon 
the treatment generally of this very important part of 
London.’’ Without, therefore, dealing with the question 
of expediency, it does not, in the circumstances, appear 
to be necessary for the Council to take any action in 
the direction of requiring plans to be submitted to the 
Council. 

The Improvements Committee have, however, now 
further considered the matter, and have expressed the 
opinion that the Bill should be opposed with the object of 
securing its rejection so far as it relates to Charing Cross 
bridge, in order to allow time for careful consideration, 
bv all parties interested, of schemes having for their 
object the improvement for the purposes of the general 
traffic and amenities of London of the area occupied bv 
Charing Cross station and bridge. As before stated, the 
Improvements Committee considered the proposals before 
the Council's petition was deposited in the House of 
Lords, end decided, for the reasons mentioned, not to 
offer any observations upon the Bill. Thev now inform us 
that in coming to this decision they believed that the 
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alterations to the bridge were projected with a view to 
their being immediately carried out and completed in 
time to be of material advantage to railway traffic during 
the war, but that they are now informed that it is not 
proposed to carry out the alterations until after the war. 
They also mention that since arnving at their original 
decision the letters from the Roval Institute of British 
Architects and the London Society have been received. 
and also refer to the fact that since thev came to such 
decision the House of Lords has passed the resolution 
before mentioned, and suggest that it is incumbent upon 
the Council to put before the Committee of the House 
of Lords its objections on any ground to the present 
grant of the powers sought by the company. The 
Improvements Committee further point out that expendi- 
ture upon the bridge would increase the compensation 
to the company in the event of an improvement scheme 
materialising. 

The question of the desirability of effecting an 
improvement by the removal of the railway bridge and 
the construction of a bridge for general traffic comes 
within the order of reference to the Improvements Com- 
mittee, and upon this matter we do not therefore desire 
to submit any observations. With regard, however, to 
the statement that it is not proposed to carry out the 
work to the railway bridge until after the war, it must 
be pointed out that, however important it may be, in 
order to deal with the railway traffic efficiently, that the 
work should be done at the earliest possible moment. 
there may be insuperable difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out a work of this nature before the termination of 
the war. | 

The Finance Committee have considered the proposal 
of the Improvements Committee, and have informed v- 
that they heve no objection thereto provided that it is 
made perfectly clear in any action which may be taken 
that the Council's freedom of action in the matter of апу 
scheme having for its object the improvement of the area 
occupied by the station and bridge is in no way restricted. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND POSITION OF 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


Ву W. В. Блушов, P.S.I. 


Ix Great Britain the creed of town planning may be 
expressed briefly as ‘‘ more air, more accessibility, more 
attractiveness! '' or, in other words, health and social 
well-being, particularly as applied to the prospective 
building land around our towns. In conjunction with 
this there is at the same time, so far as private estates 
are concerned, a very evident effort, in some cases almost 
a straining, after the picturesque. In modern garden 
suburbs, equally with the medieval town, the effort 
after picturesque features has secured many charming 
examples, which are a welcome relief from the drab of 
the everyday town. The Government housing scheme 
at Woolwich, built during 1915, is one of the most 
successful examples in this respect. So far, however, 
as can a& present be seen, the tendency of municipal 
town-planners under the powers given by the Act is not 
altogether in the same direction. 

Municipal surveyors, as a body, fully appreciate the 
great possibilities of town planning from the health and 
amenity point of view, but so far, at any rate, the 
‘“ picturesque ' is entirely in the province of the private 
owner and his architect, aided or retarded by the jerry- 
builder. | 

In Paris the desideratum is more often the spectacular 
or monumental art of ‘‘ construction des villes "" in the 
grand manner. 

In Berlin ‘‘ der Städtebau ’’ represents the same ideal 
of imposing public buildings, and monumental-looking 
structures, which are in reality tenement dwellings. As 
a well-known German professor said in 1910 at the Royal 


* Abstract of Paper read before the Surveyors’ Institution, 
April 10. ; 
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lustitute of British Architects’ Conference: ‘‘ What we 
in Berlin try to do is, at all times and to the utmost 
of our power, to impose upon the stranger! ” 

American cities mostly regard city planning from 
one ol two ideals, either the ‘‘ civic centre ’’ ideal or the 
"rapid transit "" ideal, both of which our American 
cousins would describe as ‘* good business propositions,’ 
and business 18 the keynote of all sound proposals. 

Colonial towns are, as is Well known, mostly laid out 
(for ihe convemence of the surveyors) on north and 
south lines, with ail streets at right angles, and, until 
quite recently, this tendency has manifested itself in the 
lay-out of practically all towns which have had to be 
developed rapidly, generally in the absence of any special 
natural features. | 

It has been necessary in nearly all cases to peg out 
and sell plots of land rapidly, and the Colonial survevor, 
in laying out а town, has almost unconsciously come to 
regard it as '' cutting up so many sections," simply and 
sol.ly ''land jobbing.” The idea of a community de- 
liberately moulding its own growth to its future needs 
has so far hardly been realised. 

So much for varying national ideals; but when we 
consider the varying character of the English town itself, 
we find almost as widely varying ideals. | Liverpool with 
its docks, and Manchester with its commerce; each has 
quite different problems from, say, the special problem 
of London, or of a pleasure resort, such as Bourne- 
mouth. The suburban communities too, take Waltham- 
stow for an example, have a problem all their own. 

The Need for Town Planning.—One thing that stands 
out clearly though, in the maze of these different national 
and local characteristics, 1s the paramount need for some 
form of town planninz. 

Whether one sets out with the purpose of sweeping 
away sluins, or of providing for the future growth; 
whether one is an enthusiast for parks and open spaces, 
or merely desirous of the commercial advantages of 
rapid transit and business facilities, all nations and 
пелгіу all communities are agreed that, M it is reason- 
able to plan the alterations to & house that one intends 
to inhabit, it is still more desirable to plan the town and 
its extension; hence the first general principle which we 
can all accept is the universally recognised need for 
.town planning. 

Our first accepted principle, then, is: A town plan is 
necessary. 

Individuality.—Following on this, however, must 
come the recognition that such a town plan is not a stock 
article, but must be made to the measure of the dis- 
trict. National characteristics and aspirations, as we 
have already seen, have resulted in widely varying 
national conceptions on the subject of town planning, 
and localities vary as widely in their views as to develop- 
ment, particularly as to the kind of development which is 
s iitab'e for their town. A town's plan must be its own. 

Community Control.—The English Town Planning 
Act of 1909 has focussed public attention on the sub- 
ject, but it should be remembered that this Act was long 
preceded by the Italian, Swedish, and Prussian Town 
Planning Acts, all of which provide not only for town 
extensions, and new streets being laid out on the lines 
prescribed by the municipal authority, but also give the 
authorities much greater powers of purchase or expro- 
priation. 

The one thing, however, which all have in common 
із the need for community control. No one in this 
country would, in ordinary circumstances, consent to the 
bureaucratic dictation which is so evident in the muni- 
cipal affairs of Central Europe, but nevertheless some 
form of community control is essential. 

Tendencies in Town Planning.—So far, in English 
town-planning schemes, there has been a growing ten- 
dency to draw up legal restrictions which have a negative 
value only in preserving the amenities of a district. 

Negative restrictions alone are insufficient, 
_ [n the light of the experience of the past six years, 
that there shall be a powerful constructive expert con- 
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trol is equally necessary. Some years ago Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse suggested that there should be appointed to 
each district throughout the country an architect and 
surveyor, who should have charge of all constructive 
design, and whose dictum should be final. 

Without going to this length, however, there is no 
doubt that the surveyors throughout the country already 
exercise a beneficial control, though the powers given by 
the various by-laws and building Acts hardly in any 
instance give control over design. 

lt 1s becoming increasingly evident, however, that 
if the development of our towns under the Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1909 is to be any advance at all on the 
current estate development prior to the Act, it will be 
necessary to have much more control over the design of 
buildings than is the case in the schemes so far adopted. 

The Ruiship-Northwood Scheme (Section 56), 15 is 
true, reads as follows : — 

“Tf, having regard to the nature and situation of the 
site of any building or buildings proposed to be erected 
or altered, or to the character of any buildings erected, 
or in course of erection, in the neighbourhood of such 
site, the council are of opinion that the character of the 
building or buildings proposed to be erected or altered 
would be injurious to the amenity of the neighbourhood, 
whether on account of the design or the undue repeti- 
tion of the design or the materials to be used, the council 
may require such reasonable alterations to be made in 
regard to the design or materials as they may think fit, 
and may require the plans to be amended accordingly. 

'* [f any dispute or difference shall arise between the 
council and any other person as to the requirements of 
the council under this clause, the same shall be referred 
to a single arbitrator to be appointed by the President 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects on the applica- 
tion of the council or such other person. "' 

This is an excellent example, which at present, how- 
ever, stands alone. It is evident, though, that there are 
many cases in which even this will not go far enough. 
So far the most successful undertakings are estates in 
one ownership, in which one architect has had real con- 
trol of the development, and it seems reasonable to infer 
that the nearer a municipal town-planning scheme gets 
to this ideal the greater will be the success attained. 

Zone System aud Commercial Districts.—The divi- 
sion of a district into building zones in which different 
building regulations applv has not found favour in Eng- 
lish practice, although separate districts for buildings of 
the warehouse or factory class have been adopted at both 
Ruislip and Birmingham. 

From the point of view of protection of property- 
owners in residential districts, some form of restraint as 
to the location of commercial buildings is clearly neces- 
sary, and, so far as the Act has gone, the constitution of 
separate areas for factory and commercial purposes has 
been carried out without difficulty. 

As so many of us are aware, however, the real test 
of such restrictions will be felt in the next generation. 
With the continual growth and prosperity of a town the 
commercial area will surely expand, and unless adjacent 
space is provided for expansion, the business side of the 
town will necessarily overflow into the residential quar- 
ters. In all old centres this alteration of use is con- 
tinually before our eyes. In New York, within the last 
few vears, business which formerly was done in Twenty- 
third Street has now moved up as far as Forty-second 
Street, and an entirely new shopping district created. 

Even in London the one-time quiet residential 
Hanover Square is rapidly assuming a commercial char- 


acter, and the once peaceful quiet of Soho Square has 


long been broken into by the pickle factory. Such 
changes are in the nature of things, and however hard 
and fast the restrictions of a town-planning scheme may 
be drawn, it is evident that unless the plan itself also 
provides for extension, mere legal restrictions will have 
no more force than the out-of-date paper restrictions of 
many one-time high-class residential estates, more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
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Provision must therefore be made for the gradual 
expansion of commercial districts. 

The phenomenon of the overflowing of business into 
the residential areas of a town is constantly before our 
eyes, but it is curious to note that in nearly all towns, 
no matter liow old, the heart of the business community 
still has its nucleus in the area of the original settlement. 


No matter how Oxford Street or Kensington High 


Street may ilourish, the City of London still holds its 
own so far as the business community is concerned. The 
same 15 true of New York, where the nerve centre 1s 
still in the original commercial settlement at one time 
bounded by Wall Street. 

In England, although land values in our towns have 
reached a considerable height, there has been no great 
demand for very tall buildings, and it is probable that 
the present height limits, where established, are suffi 
cient to check this tendency. . 

The limitation of the number of houses per acre has, 
however, been enthusiastically taken up in this country. 
The effect of such a limitation must be at least twofold. 
It tends first to spread the town, and consequently the 
values, over a larger area, and by restricting the use to 
Which land is put must to that extent decrease the value 
per acre of land which is already ripe for building. At 
the same time it will tend to give a corresponding in- 
crease of value to land further from the town. Its effect 
on the alreadv over-built city areas cannot fail to be 
beneficial, for bv fixing a standard of suburban develop- 
ment—a high standard of amenity, and a comparatively 
low standard of price—it will be financially impracticable 
to force up values in the built-up areas above a reason- 
able limit. and for the saine reason it will not pay to 
unduly increase the congestion of building. 

The difficulties of fixing a suitable '* land unit ’’ are, 
however, been largelv dictated bv land registry con- 
ham systems аге worthy of study in this respect. 

Twelve houses to the acre is a reasonable maximum, 
but where land is already being developed for cottage 
property, as many as eighteen to twenty houses per acre 
have been allowed in the case of the first two Birming- 
ham schemes. Іп апу case it is evident that some dis- 
cretionary power to exceed the limit in particular cases 
or particular parts of an estate will certainly be taken 
in practice. 

Given common-sense, however, іп both the land- 
owner and the municipality, no difficulty should arise in 
administering an admittedly difficult point. 

In some of our colonies, notably in Queensland and 
in New Zealand, there has for many years been a 
statutory limitation of the minimum size of plot which 
can be bought or sold, and in both colonies this has been 
fixed at 16 perches, or 1-10th of an acre. 

This practical limitation of 10 plots to the acre has, 
however, been largely dictated bv land registry con- 
siderations, and there is no restriction on the number 
of buildings per acre. Іп the Colonies, where nearly 
every house has its quarter acre, the need has not yet 
been felt for restriction, but it is remarkable how, even 
in the Colonies, all large blocks are continually being 
subdivided into smaller and smaller parcels. 

(To be continued.) 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING,” 
By Н. Huanes-Sranton, A.R.A., K. W.S. 


| (Concluded from last week.) 

Jon CHROME is а very important link in English 
laridscape. Не was the first of a school of painters, after- 
wards called the Norwich school; it included John Sell 
Cotman, Stark, Ladbroke, and Vincent among its most 
notable members. Chrome’s art, like that of Gains- 
borough, was faithfully founded on his appreciation of 
the Dutch school; he developed a very marked style and 
shows us a finer, a richer technique than the school he 


* From a Lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall. 
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followed, which seems to have come to the British school 
through Richard Wilson. 

His art is a fine manly exposition of nature, imbued 
with the utmost sympathy and love of it. He painted 
the most demure subjects of tlie woods and fields, and 
to these simple themes he gave great style. The modesty 
of his approach to his subjects shows the supreme 
achievement with which he accomplished them. His 
skies are well drawn, the colour and atmosphere of his 
pictures are very true. He is a most sincere lover and 
student of nature, and did much to further the art of 
landscape painting. 

Outside this group we have George Morland, quite a 
genius. His landscape art is fascinating with its tech- 
nique, is facile with a fine full brush and a rich palette. 
His work has a very fresh outlook. He is original and 
distinctive. 

In England we had Turner, born in 1770, the greatest 
of all landscape painters, the son of a barber, who rose 
to the highest pitch of fame. His position in art is only 
equalled by that of Shakespeare in literature. A genius 
and a most ardent and indefatigable worker, by his great 
industry and infinite care and love of his work he made 
himself a painter unequalled in any school. His draw- 
ings with the pencil are wonders of skill. He assimilated 
the art of previous old masters and was imbued to the 
utmost with traditional teaching. We see in one period 
of his work how he is influenced by the Dutch and 
Flemish painters. but it is to Claude that he pays the 
great homage of frankly basing his compositions on the 
then famous works of that great master. At the same 
time he went further, and tried to give a truer and more 
sensitive value of the real tone of light. In this he 
succeeded to a remarkable degree with a much freer and 
more wealthy technique and a more luscious and brighter 
palette. 

As I have already said, Wilson started the English 
school: Turner carried forward the influence and. tradi- 
tion of Wilson. He maintained the magnificent breadth 
and loftv feeling for design, and went further to free the 
school of any trammels. He went boldly to nature. 
and with the most exuberant feelings of wild joy and 
freedom he ‘broke right ожау; апа, having mastered 
tradition and having achieved the greatest victory on 
accepted lines of thought, he set out to find and conquer 
a new field. 

Turner was an ardent lover of nature, and must have 
had a most receptive mind; his memory of things seen 
must have been a great aid to his fine imagination, which 
he possessed in the highest degree; it was an imagination 
controlled bv the most logical and truthful facts of nature. 

Constable had a consummate knowledge and love of 
nature; he knew the sky so well he could anticipate an 
effect, and with this knowledge and perfect technique as 
a painter lie could rapidly seize the moment he designed 
to portray and infuse it with his own individuality. His 
is a fine and moving art, verv exhilarating—the delight- 
ful rendering of a transitory moment when rain has just 
passed, or of a threatening storm that creeps over the 
brightest dav, the freshening winds that make landscape 
full of movement, are all made real to us in his work. 

You feel a rhythm that moves you as a breath of air; 
it is vital, it is strong and pure as health. His compos:- 
tions are verv carefully studied and selected, although he 
broke right ахау from the classic style, and one can 
regard him as а great pioneer of the modern landscape 
school. He attacked his subjects with an untiammelled 
mind, went straight to nature and painted her exactly as 
he saw her; and it was this uncompromising attitude that 
gave such a shock to his time when а great deal of land- 
scape art was still cloyed with conventional tradition. 
But his work was so fresh and vigorous that it soon 
established and opened the way for a finer and more 
faithful representation of nature. 

Before leaving the English school mention must be 
made of Bonnington, who had a delightful stvle and great 
freshness of colouring; and although he died young his 
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influence in landscape was marked both here and in 
France. 

Peter de Wint also did most excellent work and must 
be considered one of the pioneers of the British school. 

David Cox, Lee Brindle, William Muller, and John 
Linnell carry us to the middle of ihe nineteenth century, 
and are all interesting and most sincere painters. 

The masters of what may be called the Modern 
French school bring with them a new and romantic in- 
fluence into landscape art; they bring a human elemen; 
of feeling into it that you can trace nowhere so fully 
before. "There is a greater gaiety, greater depression, 
greater despair than you ever found in the works of this 
branch before. The feeling and mood of the painter is 
made manifest in his work, selection is felt devoutly and 
strongly, time of day, the fall of shadow, the great still- 
ness of nature—in fact all the moods we feel in com- 
munication with nature become the essence that the artist 
felt his highest to give. It is thus that emotion came 
to landscape, a new and beautiful thing. It is a great 
Joy to feel your emotions touched so subtlv by the power 
of interpretation. This school grew till it reached a 
climax in Daubigny, and the new school of the so-called 
Impressionists began to assume a new phase in France. 

It is to Corot we turn for the inspiration of new 
thought in landscape art. He was greatly influenced by 
the classic tradition which he absorbed into himself, but 
which he kept quite apart from trammelling his art. And 
you get in his work a blending of the finest traditions with 
& new insight into the true illumination in landscape. 
Like Turner he broke away from the conventional brown 
shadow, and saw reflected light and a great transparency 
and luminousness in all the dark portions of a landscape. 
The shadows were painted in their true values and nature 
was made the true goal at which to aim. We get a fine 
balance and arrangement in composition, with a true 
regard to nature always, and a feeling of poetry and 
romance which seems to come into this new world of 
truth, because it is so sincere and so closely sought after. 
Corot was a great artist; not so great as Turner (he had 
not the imagination and impulse), but he painted inti- 
mately the beauty he saw in the living verdure around 
him in & manner that was truly his own, and in which 
only one who loved it could have so well succeeded. 

Jacques Francois Mille& was perhaps more than any 
other painter of the Barbazon school the most intimate 
and sensitively idealistic. His art has a wonderful charm 
difficult to describe; it was most intensely sincere, and 
he brought to his pictures of peasant life a shadow of the 
sublime which clothed their world with sanctity. Quite 
a new world of genius is here; he is absolutely original, 
and conveys through his art his deep feeling of the great 
sentiments that appealed to him through the nature he 
loved. 

In Charles Daubigny we have one of the most in- 
teresting of this school; perhaps slightly influenced by 
his elder confréres, he owes some allegiance to both 
Rousseau and Corot, although the influence is in no wav 
felt in his art. Of all the French painters of this period 
he is most probably the one who has been most influenced 
by our English painter Constable. Daubignv is very 
fascinating, he has great freshness and a beautiful sense of 
quality and sparkling liveliness in his work. There is 
a true touch of genius in the ease and lack of affectation 
in al! he does. 

Аз a painter I strongly believe in our own times. 
There is much art being done to-day that will live in the 
future. Each decade in the past has given somethinz 
new and great to a period; so I feel it will he found our 
own modern painters have given a new impetus to art 
that would have died were it not for the infusion of new 
ideas. The work of many painters recently dead have 
found places among the immortals. The Brothers Maris 
and Mauve in Holland: in France, Boudin and Cazin are 
now very highly esteemed; here Cecil Lawson has found 
а very high place, though dead barely twenty years, and 
will, I think, rank much higher: and Baxton Knight, a 
fine painter recently deceased, whose pictures are now 
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being earnestly sought for. A mention of Sir Alfred East 
must be made, whose work was on & high level, just as 
I feel that the modest work of J. W. North will also be 
the care of the astute collector. He has a moc: criginal 
and beautifully delicate perception of nature, truly a new 
rote in landscape and an influence in his time with Fred 
Walker and Mason. Each real truth sends farther away 
that which is not a real thing, so it js that art moves 
elong, one period acting as a lever for the next in front 
of it. There are many living landscapists who are just 
as sincere as anv in the past, and who will leave the 
world a legacy of talent for another generation to value 
at its true and real worth. 


NEW AND CHEAP MATERIALS FOR 
COTTAGES. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Ground Floors.—It is usual and convenient to lay a 
solid concrete floor finished with smooth cement or tiles 
in sculleries and pantries and to have boarded floors 
for the living rooms. These ere usually laid on joists 
with sleeper walls and a ventilated space below. Another 
method is to lay fillets on a concrete bed and to nail the 
boards on these. This gives a good solid floor without 
spring, and it is often the most economical method. It 
is often compulsory, end at any rate it is an advantage, 
to lay & rough concrete floor over the ground even when 
there are joists, and it is very little extrg expense to 
thicken this layer and make it suitable to take the fillets. 
It is often, too, a way of getting rid of surplus soil which 
would otherwise have to be carted away. The cement 
facing and the fillets should, before the boards are laid, 
be coated with one of the excellent preparations available 
for the purpose. 

Yard Paving.—Except in very smoky towns where 
nothing will grow, it is sufficient to provide at the back 
of the house a tar paved space 6 feet or 8 feet wide, 
leaving the remainder for garden purposes. In rural 
districts gravel may be substituted for the tar paving, 
but it cannot be kept so clean. ; 

Drains.—It is not desirable to suggest saving in 
drains, as almost any departure from the usual by-lews 
will be false economy. It is not easy to ensure that 
drains laid in the most careful manner will stend, four 
or five years after being laid, the severe tests that тау 
be put upon them by the Local Authorities in case of 
illness, and the whole may have to be relaid. 

Fences.— Walls between vards and gardens are costly 
and unsightly. Having no lateral support they require 
concrete under quite as much as eny other walls, but 
‘they do not always get it. It is quite a common thing, 
especially in London suburbs, to see the garden walls 
leaning. Copings, whether of brick or stone, are con- 
stantlv becoming loose. A light wrought-iron unclimbable 
fence is about the same cost as a brick wall with coping 
or railing, and it possesses the advantage of throwing 
open gardens to sun and air and to general view. If 
greater privacy is desired, privet hedges can be planted 
close to the fence. Probably the cheapest form of fence 
13 one of square wood posts at intervals of about 6 feet, 
the ends coated to prevent decay, end fixed in the ground. 
The intervening spaces are filled with pales about 3 inches 
by 1 inch, stopping short above the ground with open 
spaces about an inch wide between. Horizontal trian- 
gular pieces are fixed between the posts, and the pales 
are nailed to these. The whole can be wrought and 
painted, or left from the saw and coated with suitable 
composition. 

Internal Wall and Ceiling Finishings.—If cheapness 
is desired, there is no need to plaster scullery and pantrv 
walls. If pointed and whitewashed they will answer all 
purposes required, and at the same time there will not 
be the temptation to use the scullery as a living room. 
In plastered rooms wood angle beams are to be preferred 
to ordinary plaster unless the angles are bull nosed. It 
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is quite easy for children to break off square plaster 
angles with the fingers. Cement angles are good, but 
expensive. Window reveals may, however, with ad- 
vantage, be cemented, the cement projecting sufficiently 
to stop the ordinary wall plaster. This makes a good 
sound job, and prevents rain driving in behind the frames. 
The ordinary lath and plaster partitions and ceilings are 
still the cheapest, if they are not the best. Time, how- 
ever, may be saved in the drying, and also greater 
strength obtained by the use of fibrous plaster slabs naile 

to the studs or joists with large galvanised nails, and 
when the price of laths is high there is little difference in 
cost between this and the ordinary method. 

Internal Fittings.—It is not usually practicable to 
allow more than £5 to £8 to be spent on the whole of 
the fireplaces in a cottage, and a good proportion of this 
sum is spent on the living room range. Whether this 
is a close range as preferred in the south, or an open 
Yorkshire range common in the greater part of the North 
of England, must be a matter of taste. The former has 
the reputation of saving fuel, and the latter is more 
cheerful to Took at. А fairly good range can be obtained 
for about £2. For the parlour, brick surrounds with 
thick mortar joints and no mantel shelf are often given 
in '' garden villages ’’ whether the tenants like them or 
not; and while it is not desirable to permit them to 
select the gorgeous enamelled slate mantels, a simple, 
well-designed cast-iron mantel looks as well as anything, 
and is inexpensive. For bedrooms it will be found tha’ 
a small mantel sham front, without a register which 
closes and prevents ventilation, the fire made up with 
firebricks will be cheaper than anything else. 

The question of a bath is a very important one, and 
every cottage, however small, should have one. It is, 
in the smallest cottages, quite out of the question to 
provide a separate bathroom with a circulating system 
to supply hot water. In the larger types of cottages it 
can be done, but as the cost is anything from £15 to £30 
some other arrangement must be adopted in the smaller. 

It should also be remembered that in many districts, 
especially in the North of England, owing to the chemical 
composition of the water, copper must be used for boiler 
and cylinder, and copper or lead for the circulating pipes. 

The cheapest substitute is undoubtedly to provide a 
bath in the scullery close to the washing pan, which 
may either be set in brickwork with an ordinary coal fire, 
or may be a galvanised pan heated by gas. It takes, 
of course, a long time to get a bath anything like full 
of the water heated in the pan, but people have to be 
content with a moderate supply of hot water, and it is 
a good deal better than having no bath at all. The bath 
should be provided with a hinged cover so that it may 
do duty as a table when not in use otherwise. 

A better system than this is to provide one of the 
combination sets, of which there are several types, and 
which are admirably adapted for cottages when the bath 
is in the kitchen or scullery. 

In order to reduce the cost of cottages or to improve 
their construction, various methods of wall construction 
are in use. Some of these are excellent, but although 
comparative prices per yard seem to show these to 
advantage, the experience of many architects is that 
unless used on a large scale, they are not so cheap as 
bricks and mortar. 

Solid or Hollow Concrete Blocks.—These built up as 
walling stones and sometimes cast with a rough face 
to imitate them cannot be recommended from an esthetic 
point of view. If smooth, or if covered with rough cast, 
there is not the same objection. 

_ Solid Continuous Walling т Concrete.—This is filled 
in between movable boards and the face is afterwards 
covered with stucco. There are houses standing to-dav 
which were built on this system over forty years ago. 
_ Monolithic Concrete Walls.—These are built up by an 
ingenious method whereby hollow spaces are left in the 
centre of the wall, tending to keep the house warm and 


dry. The whole may afterwards be covered with smooth 
or rough cast stucco. 


Solid Concrete Walls Reinforced.—These may be 
about 7 inches thick up the first floor and-5 inches 
thick above, but the trouble is that by-laws will not 
usually allow such thin walls whatever the construction 
may be. There are several patented systems on the lines 
above stated, and if covered with stucco they appear to 
be quite as good as brickwork, if not better, for there 1s 
a natural aflinity between concrete and the stucco cover- 
ing. | 

Concrete. Roofs.—These are economically formed of 
concrete reinforced by one of the approved forms of 
bars. Unless, however, there is a ceiling under the 
concrete, the rooms immediately below are very sus- 
ceptible to changes in the temperature. In cold weather 
the moisture in the house condenses on the under side 
of the concrete and distemper peels off. They are usually 
nearly flat, but a good method is to form them in a seg- 
mental shape with a channel and moulding projecting over 
the wall faces. It is quite easy to form them in this 
way, and also at the same time to form dormer tops and 
sides, the whole becoming a monolithic structure with- 
out the necessity of lead gutters. It is safer to use 
asphalt to cover these, or, at any rate, one of the systems 
of rendering concrete waterproof. 

It is quite possible that, used on a large scale, some 
of the above methods may be more economical than the 
old; but a comparison of tenders actually received tends 
to show that for a small number of houses at least, the 
ordinary methods to which workmen are accustomed are 
still the cheapest. 

There are several makes of artificial slates on the 
market, and it is usual to lay these so as to overlap the 
next course of slates below, instead of as in ordinary slat- 
ing where they overlap the next but one below. It is, 
however, stated that the form in which they are laid 
renders this unnecessary in the artificial slates. Whether 
they are as waterproof as the ordinary slates can only 
be tested by experience, and it must also remain a matter 
of opinion whether they look as well. 

Internal Partitions.—Fibrous plaster slabs frome 14 
inches to 3 inches thick are made by many manufac- 
turers and act as partitions between rooms. They are 
considerably cheaper than brickwork and may be rein- 
forced so as to attain great strength. 16 should, 
however, be remembered that an ordinary stud partition 
is not only the cheapest form of partition, but that the 
studs may be fixed to roof and floor timbers in such a 
way that additional strength and rigidity are obtained, 
and they are easily made self-supporting. If plaster 
slabs are made to rest upon the joists these will have to 
be increased in strength, otherwise they will yield to the 
pressure, the ceilings below will crack and the slabs will 
show every joint. Properly reinforced, they may, how- 
ever, be made quite self-supporting, and they have the 
advantage of not being easily damaged and of not har- 
bouring vermin. . 

There аге also one or two systems in which light 
brick, reinforced by bars, are built up in partitions. These 
give a good key for plastering and are quite efficient. 

In addition to the new methods of construction above 
indicated, there are many others of an excellent character, 
some of which are not adapted to cottages, in which 
every shilling spent requires consideration, but to houses 
of a more expensive class. 

Tt is not intended that the foregoing remarks should 
applv to blocks of flats, where other forms of construc- 
tion may be applicable. They are limited to self-con- 
tained cottages in suburban or semi-suburban districts, 
and especially in industrial communities. | Normal and 
not war conditions are also assumed. 

The suggestions do not profess to be exhaustive, and 
there is no doubt that any architect with experience in 
this class of work will be able to suggest others. There 
is, however, even with the most lenient by-laws, a limit 
of cheapness which cannot be passed. 

Other methods of solving the problem of housing the 
working-classes must be in some direction outside the 
scope of these notes. 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Railway Goods Handling. 


Sir,—There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
person qualified to form an opinion that the country 
stands in need of radical improvement in railway goods 
handling and its distribution in large towns. 

Mr. Gattie, the well-known expert, claims that, by 
his scheme and machinery, this function in all large 
centres can be carried out in 1 per cent. of the time, on 
l per cent. of the space, and with a fraction of the 
rolling-stock and labour now employed in doing the work, 

Mr. Gattie has demonstrated the soundness and value 
of his machinery to a number of leading engineers, who 
have reported on it in the highest terms, but. generally 
railway officials have maintained silence except for a 
certain amount of vague criticism of an anonymous 
character in the Railway Press. 

Speaking as a member of the body responsible for the 
upkeep of our highways, I am entitled to point out that, 
owing to railway terminal delay, in very many cases 
goods can be carried more cheaply and more quickly by 
motor lorry than by rail, even for long distances such 
as from London to Nottingham. Consequently a great 
deal of heavy traffic is thrust upon the road which should 
d and could be, with great advantage earried on the 
rail. 

The efficiency of the locomotive, as an instrument of 
haulage, is shown by Mr. Gattie to be more than a 
hundred times as great as that of a motor lorry, and 
the fact that the motor lorry can, and does, successfully 
compete with the locomotive proves what a heavy handi- 
cap terminal inefficiency must be to the locomotive. 

But the evils of railway terminal inefficiency do not 
stop at the great disadvantage inflicted on the country 
in the matter of slow and, expensive goods transport 
inland. 

Railway terminal inefficiency congests our docks, and 
causes undue detention of ships, 'and thus creates a 
shortage of ships, and a cutting down of imports, which 
is disastrously affecting many industries. 

In the face of the above circumstances, it seems very 
regrettable that the railways do not officially make a 
visit to Mr. Gattie's works and investigate a scheme the 
advantages of which are so palpable to anyone who has 
read the reports on it by Mr. James Swinburne, M.I.C.E., 
F.R.S., &c., or by Dr. Hele-Shaw, М.Т.С.Е., F.R.S., 
&c., and numerous other experts of high standing. These 
advantages are not limited to the public, but extend to 
the railways, the earning capacity of which will be 
manifolded. 

It 13 not disputed that our inland freight rates in this 
country are the highest in the world, although our geo- 
graphical position (as an island, non-mountainous, with 
ample supplies of coal and iron, and with centres of 
industry all close together and none far from our coast) 
should insure the utmost facility of transport, and there- 
fore the cheapest rather than the dearest freight rates. 

That this is so is obvious, and it would be of great 
interest to the country to have a report from the Board 
of Trade as to the nature of the influences which have 
So counteracted our natural advantages. 

It would also be of value to have an official report 
from the Board of Trade on Mr. Gattie's scheme and 
machinery, which it is difficult to believe would materially 
differ from those of Mr. James Swinburne and Dr. Hele- 
Shaw. With such a report before him, the overwhelm- 
ing importance of reform in this matter would be self- 
evident to any Minister of the Crown. 


The whole country is alive to the fact that whilst we : 
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ое OS not enter the war to maintain our commercial supre- 
macy, it has developed as such; and the country will not 
be slow to recognise that we cannot enter the war after 
the war with the heavy incubus of the highest freight 
rates in the world strangling our industries and ruining 
our agriculture as it has done for the past forty years. 

T here i Is no time to lose in bringing about this reform 
of railways. There can be no advantage in delay, and 
there will be very great disadvantage. Such a reform 
must take some time to carry out, and the sooner we 
begin, the sooner we can finish. 

Now is the time; let us begin at once, because much 
preparation is needed, and the matter is of vital import- 
ance. This country can never feed itself until its trans- 
port ‘arrangements are put in order, and until it can 
and does feed itself, there is always the danger of 
starvation confronting us. Do not let us close our eyes 
to this great danger. Do not let us be too late in this 
matter, because it will mean downfall of the Empire 
if we are.—I am, vours, &c., 

Антиса Е. Cor, Lins, M.Inst.C. E., 
Past President Institution Municipal and County 
Engineers ; City Engineer, Norwich. 
Norwich: Apr 11 11, 1916. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Loeal Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
DORSET. 
Dorchester.—The ‘‘ Phenix,’ High East Street: altera- 
tions to stables, &c., for Messrs. John Groves & 
Sons (of Weymouth). 
Stables, Princes Street: proposed alterations. Mr. 
F. T. Maltby, architect, South Street. 
Essex. 
Walthamstow.—The ‘‘ Woodman " Inn, Higham Street: 
re-building for Mr. E. E. Harsent. | 
1TAMPSRIRE. 
Andover.—Four houses, Cross Lanes. 
and Sons, builders, Adelaide Road. 


Messrs. F. Beale 


KENT. 
Folkestone.— No. 86 Shorncliffe Road: .additions for Mr. 
F. Nichols. 
The Central Picture-theatre, George Lane: proposed 
additions. 
LANCASHIRE. 


Bacup.--Shop premises, Market Street: extension for 
Mr. J. R. Taylor. 
Burnley.—‘* Woodfield House ”’ 
the Town Council. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Lincoln.—St. 


: alterations (£1,750) for 


Peter-in-Eastgate Church: alteration. 


Power Station: | extension for : Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor & Co., Ltd. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Catton. —House and shop, Allen View, for Mr. G. 
"Newman. 


` Walisend.—Bakery, Back Laurel Street, for Mr. В. D. 
Blackburn. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield.—House, stables, and piggeries, Deep- 
dale Gardens, for Mr. M. Norwood. 


Stables, Charnwood Street, for Messrs. F. & B. 
W ass. 

SUSSEX. | 

Bexhill.—Two cottages, Cooden Sea Road, for Miss 
Kershaw. 


House, Terminus Avenue, for Mr. H. Farnfield. 
House, Cooden Drive, for Mr. P. Escreet. 
House, Westcliff Drive, for Rev. Mr. Browell. 
' Deema." Sea Road: additions for Mrs. Williams. 
Hastings.—The *' Palacette," Pelham Place: portion to 
be reconverted into dwelling-house. Mr. H. W. 
Coussens, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 5 Cambridge Road. 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGES 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lro. 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : *' Claridge, Vic. London.” 


No door is too bis, too small, 
or too awkwardly placed 
to be hung on Coburn Track. The brackets are 


supplied in shapes and sizes suitable for doors 
of any weight in any position. 


————— 22 “ wc ШӘ — C умар ата” ———— est 


The roller-bearing runners move without friction in the 
round trough track, and tbe doors slide easily always, 
because the working parts do not become clogged with 
dirt, or rusty, being protected by the covered track. 


COBURN 


ROUND TROUGH 


Steel Tracks 


Coburn Track is cheap and easy to fix, and we shall be 
pleased to give information by return of post on the best 
methods of hanging sliding doors. 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 


&c., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


Write for Catalogue 50A 


| PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. a 
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ENGLAND.—Continued. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Bakery and stables, George Street, for Mr. 
J. Nicks. | 
Factory, rear of Far Gosford Street, for Pistons, 
Ltd 


Radford Works, Daimler Road: sanitary block for 
the Daimler Company, Ltd. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Holmfirth.—Proposed two houses, Bottons, for Messrs. 
T. & J. Tinker. 
Thongsbridge Mills: addition. 
Holme Valley Theatre: addition. 
Sheffield.—W arehouse, Millhouses, for 
Ecclesall Co-operative Society. 
Wakefield.—House, Woodthorpe Lane, 
Harrup. 
York.-—Proposed Carnegie Public Library. 


WALES. 
Deganuy.—Bungalow, Cannock Park, for Miss Cross- 
field. 
Villa, Bangor Road, for Mr. J. Jones. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.—The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, College 
Street. Mr. J. Rust, architect, 224 Union Street. 

Ayr.—Buildings, Newton Esplanade: additions for 
Messrs. D. Wyllie & Co. 

Edinburgh.—The Caledonian Station Hotel: alterations 

and extensions. 
Nos. 85 and 91, Leith Street: alterations and exten- 
sions. i: 

Forfar.—Lilybank Farm: proposed improvements. 
Messrs. Gavin & Soutar, architects. 42 East High 
Street. 

Greenock.—Cinema, West Blackhall Street, for the North 
of Scotland Kinematograph Co. 

Irvine.—Proposed picture-house and music-hall (£4,000), 
for the Scottish Kinemas, Ltd. 


Sheffield and 
for Mr. F. 


Turriff.—Johnston & Paterson's Mart: additions. Mr. 
W. L. Duncan, architect, Hallhill. 
IRELAND. 
Blackrock (Со. Dublin).—''Dunardagh": addition. 


Mr. R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Mr. Michael O’Brien, contractor, 
15 Summerhill, Kingstown. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 9,536. June 30, 1915.—Bar-less fire grate. J. A. 
Frost, ironfounder, of Star Foundry, Langley Mill, Derby. 
—Fig. 1 is a front view in elevation of the bar-less fire 
grate with ventilating front ash guard. Fig. 2 is a back 
view in elevation of fig. 1 minus the ash guard. Fig. 3 
is a side view of fig. 1. Figs. 4 and 5 are details of Fig. 2. 
Figs. 6 and 7 are views in plan of fig. 1. This invention 
comprises, amongst other things, two hollow or box-shaped 
standards or “© fire-dogs’’ A. These ''fire-dogs"' have open 
channelled rear parts A*, for containing the usual connect- 
ing hooks al. The slotted plate a?, figs. 2 and 5, has 
*‘cast-in’’ screws a3 and screwed nuts a‘, for fixing, 
regulating, and adjusting the hooks а! contained in the 
plates a? to any height required. The two overlapping, 
fixable, and adjustable fire grids B, b! and Ь2, figs. 2, 6, 
and 7, having frontal telescopically interfitting, tubular 
or roll-edges C, c!, c?, are fixable to and inside of the 
hollow standards A. The said parts are fixed together 
by means of screws and nuts and adapt the grids and 
standards for being fixed at any required distances apart. 
A frontal cover plate D, fig. 1, containing perforations d !, 
acts as a ventilator for regulating the supply of air to the 
underside of the fire and as a screen to hide from view 
the ashes, d? is a combined bracket support and handle 
for the plate D. The side parts a ^, fig. 2, are flanges or 
stops behind the plate D. This grate is designed for fixing 
to the rear and outer framing of an ordinary grate. The 
two-part grid, B, b?, shown in figs, 2, 6, and 7, is cast 
in one piece with the tubular roll-edge C, and the small 
grid, b?, is cast in one piece with the two-part tubular 
roll-edge c! c?. The grid part b! is below the level of 


those marked B and b?, so that in adjusting this bar-lees 
fire grate to any required width the part b? can be made 
А “cast-in” screw, 


to slide over b! and rest upon it. 


b3, figs. 2, 6, and 7, passes through one of the open meshes 
in the part b! and a screwed nut Һ4, fig. 2, serves to fix 
these grid parts immovably together in any required posi- 
tion and at any width required. The portion c? of the two- 
part roll edge c! can be made to telescope into the portion 
C in the adjustment of the grids. March 22, 1916. 


Mr. Е. P. Detamore, deputy to the late Mr. Е. W. 
Lacey, has been appointed borough engineer and surveyor 
of Bournemouth pro tem. 

SIR THOMAS GRAHAM Jackson, Bart, R.A., has removed 
from his chambers, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., the 
lease having expired. Letters, &c., may be addressed to 
him at Eagle House, Wimbledon. 

THE Glasgow Corporation has decided to purchase for 
£5.000 the St. Rollox Mills in Garngad Road, of which 
the area extends to 13,159 square yards, as a suitable site for 
awelling-houses for the poorest classes, under the Glasgow 
Improvement Acts. In lieu of a cash payment of the price 
either a Corporation mortgage or a temporary loan receipt 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 1s to 
be granted to the seller, to be repaid not earlier than twelve 
months after the termination of the war. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND CIVIC AESTHETICS. 
Амомоѕт the problems that confront the town-planner 
who makes it his aim not merely to make his model city 
niore convenient and more healthy, but to increase its 


beauty, the treatment of the public street advertisement 


The primary essential of an adver- 
tisement is self-assertion. It must at all cost call atten- 
tion to the announcement it has to make. То do so it 
must arrest the regard of the passenger, so that he may 
not be an unheeding passer-by. 

The most obvious arrest of attention is by the unex- 
pected or the unusual. An effective advertisement must 
stand out from its surroundings by some striking differ- 
ence from its neighbours. dt may shout, scream, or 
hit the passer-by in the eye by unusual size, eccentricity 
of form or colour, blatant vulgarity. But such action 1s 
not really the most successful, for an advertisement is 
only likely to attain its object by inducing a favourable 
and friendly regard, and no one likes to be shouted or 
screamed at, or to be hit in the eye, so that such attempts 
to attract attention involve а feeling of resentment— 
sub-conscious, even if not expressed—that to a greater 
or lesser extent defeats the object of the offending poster 
ог sign. 

So great, however, is the temptation to adopt the 
bullying and blustering type of advertisement that 
throughout the civilised world measures have been taken 
to resist such adoption, and in the fourth edition of his 
book* on '* The Improvement of Towns and Cities,” Mr. 
Robinson records some of the steps that have been pur- 
sued, both in Europe and America, with that intention. 
In our own country we have had the excellent work of 
°“ Беара,’ the British Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising, which, amongst its objects, ' ‘aims 
at promoting a regard for dignity and propriety of aspect 
in towns.’’ In the prosecution of this work it takes the 
ground that the instinct to be appealed to is that '' of 
patriotic regard for the aspect of our country," not the 
desire of individuals to be protected from what they resent 
as mere personal annoyance. 

A thoroughly sound principle was advocated in the 
suggestions for the regulation of advertising made by the 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising 
to the London County Council in 1899, that a limit of 
height should be fixed above which there should be no 
letters or trade emblems, and that this limit should be 
thirty feet. Also, that space occupied by lettering should 
have a prescribed ratio to the superficies of the facade 
below the thirtv-feet line. This is a recommendation 


13 not an easy one. 


*“The Improvement of Towns and Cities ; or, the Practical 
Basis of Civic Aesthetics. By Charles Mulford Robinson, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ Modern Civic Art," “Тһе Width and Arrangement 
of Streets,’ “Тһе Call of the City.” &c. Fourth, revised, 
edition. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 63. net.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, April 29. 
Edinburgh Architectural | Association : 
House aud the Grange House. 
Monday, Muy 1. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : 
General Meeting, at 4.30 р.м 


>, 


Visit to Bruntisfield 


Eighty-second Annual 


Wednesday, May 3. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers : Meeting at Caxton Hall, West- 


minster, S.W., at 7 P.M. 

Royal Archxological Institute: Paper entitled “ Evidences for 
the Theory of a Variable Standard of Measure, relative to 
Fixed Standards, as applied to Ancient Buildings by Con- 
ventional Systems of Geometry," by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
F.R.LB.A.. at Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
W., at 4.50 p.m. 

Tuesday, May 9. 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on a Report by 
the Research Committee of the Society, at the Royal Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, W.C., at 5 р.м. 


that would be in the interest of advertisers as well as of 
esthetics. The crowding together of advertisements on 
a building or hoarding diminishes their individual 
effectiveness. 

Sky-signs, we are glad to realise, are now, both in 
London and Edinburgh, a thing of the past, and the 
equally objectionable flash-sign at night the lighting 
restrictions of war-time have relegated to an obscurity 
which, we may hope, will be permanent. 

Greater power still is, however, required in all cities 
and towns, as in Edinburgh, giving their local governing 
authority the right to say where advertisements may be 
placed, and hence to prevent their erection where they 
could injure the attractiveness and the esthetics of the 
city. We should like to see the character as well as the 
locale of advertisements similarly restricted. and this, 
again, we hold, would be in the interest of advertisers 
as well as of esthetics. 

An advertisement which stands out from its surround- 
ings by superior beauty imparts pleasure to the beholder, 
and promotes a favourable association of idea between 
the advertiser and the public far superior in effectiveness 
to the knock-me-down outrage upon our susceptibilities. 
The action of the great national society, L’Oeuvre 
Nationale Belge, in this connection has furnished an 
example which is worthy of extended adoption. The 
subject of one of its earliest crusades was the character 
of the advertising signs on the streets. and it strove 
energetically to combat ‘‘ the widely current but false 
idea that art is incompatible with economy and the 
necessities of trade.’’ 

It mav be urged that of late years there has been a 
considerable improvement in the esthetic character of 
posters and pictorial advertisements. But whilst this 
must he admitted, the admission does not lessen the 
necessity for restriction upon the blatantly vulgar and 
ugly advertisement. Indeed, the more widely spread 
becomes the use of artistic advertisements, the greater 
the temptation to enforce attention by resort to announce- 
ments of an opposite character, which shall stand out 
in a prominence, salient by its offensiveness. Power is 
undoubtedly required by which some competent authority 


may prevent the desecrating of good streets or buildings 


by ugly signs. 

The control of advertisements on the public way is 
no visionary or impractical conception, and any city or 
village with ideals of beauty can find plenty of examples 
of how to go to work. And they can even put something 
into their coffers by going to work. In France for many 
vears the law has imposed a fee for all painted signs in 
publie places, and the person wishing to put up such a 
sign has, in his request for the permission, to make a 
declaration giving full intelligence regarding it, including 


even the text of the sign. In Rome the Municipal 
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Government Acts are posted on marble tablets owned by 
the Government and reserved for this use. Private 
announcements are on boards, of regulated size and 
form, which can be erected only on permission from the 
property-owner and from the city. 

In London hoardings are subjected to taxes, like 
other rentable property, but their esthetic regulation is 
still to seek. In police-ridden Germany it goes as a 
matter of course that street advertisements are subject 
to special regulations, and in Berlin monopolies of space 
are granted to the highest bidder. The little Dutch city 
of Leyden goes stil further. Here the municipality 
itself manages the public advertising, and provides boards 
of neat and attractive design for public notices. 

The poster we have recognised has much improved in 
artistic character during recent years, but there is no 
reason why art in posters, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, should not be supplemented in more permanent 
advertisements. In the cities of Renaissance Italy the 
grey wall of inany an old palace was brightened by its 
owner's escutcheon. Heraldry plays still, to a limited 
extent, & decorative part in modern streets, where the 
arms of royalty blaze in heavy gilt over the shops that 
have catered for the sovereign. We ought to find a 
suggestion here. 'lhere may be scant regard for heraldic 
crests and coat-mail telling of gentle descent, but why 
should not the trade-mark be made artistic, be coloured, 
and emblazoned on walls as proudly, in an age of com- 
merce and industry, as were prowess and birth in 
chivalrie days? 

So with the work of the artists and craftsmen, with 
rebus signs and heraldic devices giving to advertisements 
a beauty long unknown, no longer restricted to meaning- 
less painted lines. There need be nothing violently 
assertive, nothing glaring, but art might stud with beauty. 
life, and interest the background of harmonious facades 
and enhance rather than destroy the beauty of the 
architecture. We should find the proper solution of the 
advertisement problem not a discouraging task, but an 
inspiring opportunity, and the goal of the city beautiful 
would be reached with mutual advantage to both 
advertisers and esthetics. 

In his paper on ‘‘ The Principles and Position of 
Town Planning," recently read before the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.L, thus spoke of 
the control of advertisement hoardings, &c.: “ The 
contro] of street advertisements and hoardings comes 
within the powers given under the Town Planning Act, 
and here. too, public opinion is coming round to the view 
that advertisements need not necessarily be ugly. They 
very often are, it is true; but this is more often due to 
want of thought than deliberate intention to offend. Too 
often the landscape along our railway routes and main 
roads is stamped for ever in our memories with ‘‘ Potts’ 
Pink Pills,’’ or '' Biles’ Bilious Beans,’’ writ large in 
the foreground. Such monstrosities ought for ever to 
consign these goods to perdition; but short of this, all 
such advertisements should be subject to annual licence 
by the local authority, and a good stiff licence fee per 
square foot.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Civic Arts Association, in pursuance of its en- 
deavours to improve the artistic character of war 
memorials, is arranging a series of Competitions and 
Exhibitions, to bring before the public a variety of sug- 
gestions. The first Exhibition, to be held in the 
Common Room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, in July 1916, will be devoted to 
the designs and models submitted in the competitions of 
which particulars are given below. Large sums of money 
are being, and will be, expended on memorials, both 
monumental and of a kind suitable for the homes of the 
people, and the Civie Arts Association hopes by this 
means to bring those who are contemplating erecting 
memorials into touch with artists and craftsmen. The 
war has weighed heavily on artists and craftsmen, and 


‘built 


the inevitable call for memorials will afford a reasonable 
demand for their services. 

Prizes amounting to £205 have been offered by 
generous donors for certain types of memorials; also 
£25 has been placed at the disposal of the jury for award 
to designs, other than those gaining first and second 
prizes, which show special merit in any class. The 
classes for the competitions will include: (1) Monument 
for the new County Hall, London, first prize £50, second 
prize £15; (2) wall tablet in cast or chased bronze, £20 
and £5; (3) wall tablet in carved wood, £20 and £5; 
(4) wall tablet in stone or marble, £20 and £5; (5) a 
simple wall tablet in wood, £10 and £5; (6) mural paint- 
ing for à boys' club, £10 and £5; (7) & fountain, £20 
and £5; (8) inexpensive memorials for ‘‘ The Home,’ 
£5 first, £3 second, £2 third prize. 

There is a great need for a class of memorial which 
wil be within reach of those who have very small in- 
comes; at this Exhibition it is hoped to put before the 
publie designs and suggestions of this kind, such as 
frames for Rolls of Honour and photographs, caskets for 
mementoes, or stands for holding medals, &c. The con- 
ditions governing the competitions and other necessary 
details will be sent to intending competitors who for- 
ward to the Secretary of the Association at 98 Prince's 
Gardens, S.W., a postal order for ls. and a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. The postal order will be 
returned on receipt of a bona fide design. 


A quite wise appreciation of Mr. Gilbert Scott's 
design as so far revealed in the construction of Liverpool 
Cathedral appeared in the “ Times ’’ on Good Friday, in 
which the author rightly savs: ''Of the three new 
cathedrals that have been built in England since St. 
Paul's, Truro is a frank imitation or strict exercise in 
Gothic stvles; and, with such dignity as it can, marks 
the fortunate close of the Imitation Gothic period. West- 
minster Cathedral, although original and in a very con- 
siderable degree successful, is an exotic. Its stvle is 
based on nothing English, and will hardly influence 
English architecture. In Liverpool alone there seems 
to be a second blooming or ghostly revisitation of the true 
Gothic spirit ; not a thing of great reality, ог that can in 
any sense be regarded as an expression of anything 
belonging to its own day; but still a thing of beauty and 
dignity. Ап anachronism, necessarily, in a day when а 
genuine temple or tabernacle for the spirit of the age 
might take the form of a huge cinematograph theatre.’ 


In discussing the powers sought by the South-Eastern 
and London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company to 
strengthen the iron bridge at Charing Cross by building 
steel lattice arches with stone piers under one-half its 
width, Mr. Н. J. Leaning in the °“ Journal” of the 
London Society rightly urges that '' two things stand out 
very clearly as indisputable from the point of view of 
the aims and objects of this Society ”--апа we may add 
from that of all lovers of the beauty of London's river. 


The first is that nothing should be done to lengthen the 


life of the iron bridge; and the second is that the needs 
and hopes of the last three-quarters of a century for a 
road bridge at Charing Cross should not be sacrificed or 
endangered by the private interests of a railway company. 


The cathedral at Andria, near Bari, Italy, which ‘was 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
possessed a still older campanile, has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a fire which spread as far as the 
Bishop’s palace. Andria is a city of some 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, founded in the middle of the eleventh century, and 
was once the favourite residence of the Emperor 
Frederick II. In the cathedral were buried his second and 
third wives, Iolanthe of Jerusalem and Isabella of 
England, the latter of whom died at Fozgia in 1241. The 
old church of Sant’ Agostino, during the sway of the 
Hohenstaufen in Andria, became the property of the 
Teutonic Order. 
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The famous collection of paintings by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, purchased by the late Mr. George Rae, who was 
a personal friend of Rossetti, and housed at Red Court, 
Claughton, has been offered to the nation by the trustees. 
The collection consists of ten oil paintings and ten water- 
colours and drawings, nearly all painted in Rossetti's 
finest period, from 1857 to 1866, and include such 
masterpieces as “ The Beloved ” (oil), ** Monna Vanna "' 
(oil), and ‘‘ The Blue Closet ’’ (water-colour), of which 
Maeterlinck said that since seeing it many years ago he 
was haunted by it. 

The representatives of the Rae family are anxious that 
the collection should be kept together if possible, and 
that it should be acquired for the nation, preferably for 
the Tate Gallery, and they are prepared in that case to 
make some concession as to price. 

The collection was roughly valued at £15,000 by the 
Rae trustees, and many judges do not consider that esti- 
mate excessive; but Mr. Robert Ross, late Assessor of 
Picture Valuations to the Board of Inland Revenue, puts 
a war-time valuation of £9,695 on them, eleven of the 
finest pictures accounting for £7,550 of this total. It is 
understood that Mr. Edward Rae has agreed to accept 
these valuations, certainly in regard to the first eleven 
essential pictures, and probably in regard to the whole 
collection. 


In the new municipal buildings at Coventry the fol- 
lowing scheme for stained glass windows in the Council 
Chamber has been adopted:—Centre Window.— Panel 
figure of Godiva as a Saxon Countess, with Arms of the 
Benedictine Priory underneath. Window on Left.— 
Panel figure of Edward ПТ., with Arms. Window on 
Right.—Panel figure of Henry VI., with Arms. The 
Arms include those of :—The early Saxon Kings, King- 
dom of Mercia, John Talbot, 1st Earl of Shrewsbury; 
Lord William Zouch, John Ward, Everton or Everdon, 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Ist Duke 
of Buckingham (1459); Only or Onley, William Ford, 
Sir William Hollys or Holles, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland; Humphrey Burton, John Marston, 
Elizabeth of Boheinia, Sir Edward voke, Norton, Lord 
Brook, of Warwick Castle; the Earls of Denbigh, Samuel 
Baker, Bridgeman, James Hewitt, 1st Viscount Lifford; 
the Cravens of Coombe, Sir Skears Rew, Robert de 
Limesay, Roger de Montalt or Mohaut. 

On Dunagoil, at the south-west corner of Bute, ex- 
cavations of what may prove one of the most important 
pre-historic stations in Britain and one free from Roman 
influence have revealed remains of daub-and-wattle huts, 
various stone structures, and a primitive bloomery «or 
iron manufacturing chamber, with its associated utensils. 
lumps of charcoal and the scorie of bog iron ore. 
Crucibles with bronze slag adhering, and baked clay 
moulds employed to cast objects of bronze, including a 
highly ornate socketed ferrule for the end of a spear- 
shaft, further testify to the nature of the metallurgical] 
operations carried on within the citadel. Of baked clay 
there are beads, balls, cores, and several little non- 
crucible cups. The domestic pots were chiefly large, 
flat-based, bucket-shaped vessels of kiln-fired clay, though 
ladles of soapstone were also emploved. Of stone im- 
plements there are anvils, pounders, hammers (some of 
them perforated), sinoothers, grinders, polishers, rubbers, 
and whetstones, made from porphyry, slate, hematite, 
quartz, quartzite, and other rocks. Whorls of lignite, 
sandstone, marble, slate, and steatite show that the 
women were active in spinning. The recovery of their 
awls, needles, hair-pins, dress-fasteners, tweezers, 
brooches, finger-rings, and some four dozens of bracelets, 
chiefly fragmentary, indicate that women were not con- 
spicuous by their absence. Within the fort was carried 
on the manufacture out of lignite of large, flat rings like 
quoits, of unknown use, and of ornaments such as rings 
and bracelets. Articles of soapstone, such as cups. 
rings, and whorls, were also made on the spot. Valu- 
able from the chronological and artistic points of view 
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are decorative objects of glass, the colours used beiag 
yellow, mottled red, deep blue, white, and sea-green ; 
a metal brooch of safety-pin type; and several large ring- 
headed pins of iron and bronze of corrugated surface, 
with shanks intentionally bent to facilitate their catch 
in the clothing or coil of hair. Of the numerous bone 
objects there are chisels, awls, pins, mallet-heads, and 
several mysterious and carefully made discs cut out of 
flat pieces of shoulder bones or skulls, and a whistle with 
quaint design of dots, circles, and arcs incised upon it. 
The iron objects consist of spear and hatchet heads, 
staples, rings, chisels, and awls. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have made the following awards for Papers read and 
discussed during the Session 1915-1916:—A Telford 
Gold Medal to Sir John Benton, K.C.I.E. (Eastbourne); 
a Watt Gold Medal to Sir George Buchanan, C.I.E. 
(Rangoon); ia George Stephenson Gold Medal to Mr. 
Е. W. Carter, М.А. (Rugby); and Telford Premiums to 
Mr. C. Carkeet James (London), Mr. D. E. Lloyd-Davies 
(Cape Town), and Mr. W. T. Lucy (Oxford). 


Аъ the Second Annual General Meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute, to be held at 92 Victoria Street, 
S.W. (by kind permission of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers), this afternoon, the following 
gentlemen, who at present comprise the Council, will 
be nominated for re-election:—Members (Architects): 
S. D. Adshead, P. B. Houfton, H. V. Lanchester, 
A. S. Soutar, P. T. Runton, R. Unwin (President). 
Engineers: J. A. Brodie, J. W. Cockrill (Senior Vice- 
President), W. T. Lancashire, H. E. Stilgoe, J. A. Webb 
(Assoc. Member), E. Willis (Assoc. Member). Sur- 
vevors: T. Adams, W. R. Davidge, T. H. Mawson, 
G. L. Pepler, G. N. Dixon (Assoc. Member). Legal 
Members:—E. R. Abbott (Vice-President), J. T. Bir- 
kett, В. A. Reay-Nadin. Legal Associate Member:— 
C. P. Lovelock. Hon. Member:—W. R. Jeffreys. 
Associate Member:—Sir R. A. Paget, Bart. Ex-Officio 
Member:—P. Abercrombie (Hon. Librarian). Тһе 
Council suggest that, having regard to the present crisis 
in the affairs of the nation, and to the fact that many 
members are on active service or working at great extra 
pressure, and on the ground of economy, it will be 
advisable that no further nominations should be made 
this year, so that a contested election may be avoided. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee have issued 
one of their Red Books in respect to the Paris Bon 
Marché fire of November last. The report is illustrated 
and indicates the vast extent of this extraordinary fire ina 
building that covered no less than some 50,000 square 
feet, and had an Auxiliary Military Hospital on its fifth 
floor. The estimated damage was no less than £560,000, 
but fortunately no lives were lost owing to the pre- 
cautionary measures taken to obtain ready means of exit 
from the hospital referred to. It is pointed out that 
extensive fires of this kind have been largely avoided in 
this Metropolis by the fire preventive measures embodied 
in the London Building Acts, and other enactments, and 
put in force by the District Surveyors, the London County 
Council, and the Fire Inspection Department of the 
London Fire Brigade. The manner in which the great 
Paris Bon Marché fire was handled by the Paris Fire 
Brigade is made the subject of a favourable comment in 
its report. 


THE Victoria and Albert Museum collections include a 
number of notable Shakespeariana acquired in past years 
largely under the Dyce, Forster, and Charles Kean bequests. 
In connection with the tercentenary commemoration it was 
decided to arrange these (which are not ordinarily shown to 
the public) as a special temporary exhibition. The exhibi- 
tion has been arranged in the Book Production Gallery on 
the first floor (Room 74; access by the north-west staircase) ; 
it will continue until further notice. | 
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LYCH GATE, 8T. NINIANS, TROON. —LECTERN, AYR. 


THESE examples of the ecclesiastical work of the recently 
elected Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, Mr. 
James A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., were shown in last year's 
exhibition of that institution. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 


THE Institute of Chemistry. founded in 1877, incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1885, and for more than 
twenty years established at No. 30 Bloomsbury Square, 
has erected for itself a new building at the corner of 
Russell Square and Keppel Street, W.C., where adequate 
accommodation is provided for its many activities. The 
Institute is not only the official centre of the English 
chemistry world, but is also an examining body, its 
certificates being recognised as the  hall-mark of 
competence in chemistry. 

The new building, of which Sir John Burnet is the 
architect, presents a simple and dignified exterior, the 
main doorway, with its seated figure of Priestley (the 
work of Mr. Gilbert Bayes), being practically the sole 
decorative feature. It is essentially the house of a 
professional institution. 

The walls of the building are of Fletton bricks, faced 
on the Russell Square and Keppel Street frontages with 
Crowborough bricks. The main cornice and other stone 
dressings “аге of Portland stone, the round-headed win- 
dows of the council-room and library being relieved with 
carving. The internal partitions are of light concrete 
construction, and the floors are finished with pitch-pine, 
quarter-cut and laid in narrow widths. 


LINEN PANELS FROM THE “ GRAND CERF,” GRAND ANDELY. 
THESE Varied forms of linen panels are reproduced from 
sketches made in 1881 at the well-known '* Grand Cerf ’ 
Inn at Grand Andely (Eure), (once a house of Pierre 
Harley. Archevéque de Rouen, temp. Henri Quatre). 
Many of them are very suggestive. The mullion given 
is in the “ Tambour," an interesting drum-shaped serv- 
ing lobby to the ‘' Salle à Manger.” 
E. SwiNFEN Harris. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XVII. 


Ву CHARLES T. Кстнеч, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Ir must be admitted without question that the architec 
tural style of St. Mark's, Venice, in its original con- 
ception was foreign to Italian character and ideals. 

In its inception and execution, however, is mirrored 
the life and associations of the ancient Venetians, and 
with its surroundings it marks that period of history when 
Venice held great power and position, and flourished 
exceedingly. The site occupied by this famous pile, it 
is said, was the site, or nearly so. of the original church 
which existed prior to the ninth century, this earlier 
church being dedicated to St. Theodore. 

The body of St. Mark, or what remained of it, was, 
it is said, brought to Venice by Venetian merchants from 
Alexandria, where, in 829, it is recorded, it was pre- 
served. St. Mark then became the tutelary saint of the 
Republic in the place of St. Theodore, who had previously 
been the patron saint. 

The church of St. Mark, the commencement of the 
construction of which dates from 829 or 830, was 
originally a simple basilica, without transepts, ending 
in the usual apse, and was erected under Giovanni Par- 
ticipazio. In 976 the church was damaged by fire and 
was restored by Pietro Orseolo. 

The middle of the eleventh century witnessed the 
reconstruction, in the time of Doge Domenico Contarini, 
of this church in the Byzantine stvle, and the work of 
rebuilding and decoration proceeded for a space of about 
200 years. 

The Oriental megrificence of the lavish and costly 
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decoration is the great attraction in this wonderful 
edifice. The gorgeous effect of St. Mark's, produced by 
the profuse employment of rich, rare, and most costly 
marbles and other stones, and of mosaics, the like of 
which are not to be seen elsewhere, is enhanced by the 
wonderful lighting effects. Disregarding the various 
Gothic and other additions, there still remains one of the 
finest Byzantine fabrics in existence. 

The addition of Gothic ornaments in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, and the further addition of parts 
in the Renaissance style in the following century, com- 
bined to produce a marvellous and unique composition 
which, notwithstanding the mixture, is still essentially 
Byzantine-Romanesque. During the period of the 
greatest prospenty of Venice the church of St. Mark 
was merely the private chapel attached to the Ducal 
Palace. The church of San Pietro di Castello was the 
cathedral church until 1807, after which date St. Mark's 
became the cathedral church of the city. It is some- 


THE CORTE OF THE PALAZZO DUCALE, SHOWING THE 
SCALA DEI GIGANTI, AND (ON THE LEFT) THE TORRI- 
CELLA, AND THE MOST EASTERN DOME OF ST. MARK. 


times stated that the design came originally from Con- 
stantinople, and again that it was the work of a Greek 
artist; but this church is certainly the largest Italian 
sacred edifice in the Byzantine style. The ground plan 
is that of a Greek cross, all the equal arms are vaulted 
semicylindricallv, terminating, after meeting in the 
centre of the building, in four semi-circular arches on the 
four sides of the central square. 

The lighting is introduced through windows arranged 
in & cylindrical wall which rises from the circular base 
formed by the pendentives which are gathered over from 
the anterior angles of the main piers. From this same 
cylindrical wall springs the hemispherical dome. Semi- 
cireular arches spring from rows of columns which 
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ST. MARK, VENICE, 


separate the building transversely апа longitudinally. 
There are, in addition to the principal domes, four others, 
one over each of the four arms of the cross. The atrium 
is covered by a series of small flat domes. This edifice 
is so huge and in composition so varied and perplexing | 
that, to fully study its various parts, many visits and | 
lengthy visits are necessary. 

Its length is 250 feet and its width 170 feet. 
shell is of brick, faced with thin layers of marble of great 
varlety, and other stones as beforementioned, largely 
obtained from earlier buildings. The vestibule or atrium 
surrounds the foremost arm of the plan. Like Milan 
Cathedral, the vastness of this church is such that it is 
impossible to grasp at first sight its full beauties. 
character is so devious and intermixed, and its orna- 
mentation and detail so complex, that days of study are 
called for if its full Oriental grandeur is to be fully 
2ppreciated. 

In the many visits that are necessary it is advisable 
that such visits should be interspersed with visits to other 
notable buildings, if one desires to escape that confusing 
effect caused by the strange and crowded features of this 
great church. 

The wonderful charm of the exterior of St. Mark’s 
lies not in the rows of sculptured marble saints, or in 
lofty campanili, towers, or pinnacles, nor indeed in its 
many domes, but in the complexity of its many coloured 
marbles and in the wonderful mosaic pictures on lustrous 
gold groundwork. There are three facades to this 
church, the western facade flanking the fine piazza, the 
southern facing the lagoons and the piazzetta, and the 
northern facade facing the Piazzetta dei Leoni. Тһе 
atrium, as mentioned before, surrounds the lower por- 
tions of the facade on the north and west, and on the 
south the baptistery and the Cappella Zeno are formed by 
this enclosure. Over the principal portal, upon the roof 
of the atrium, stand four horses in bronze, some five 
lcet high, said to be ciassed amongst the finest of ancient 
bronzes. It is said that these bronzes once adorned the 
triumphal arch of Nero, and later of Trajan; also that 
Constantine caused them to be sent to adorn the imperial 
hippodrome at Constantinople, and that they were 
brought to Venice as spoils of war by Doge Enrico 
Dandolo in 1204. Further, that in 1797 Napoleon 
carried them to Paris; but in 1815 Emperor Francis of 
Austria caused them to be restored to their former posi- 
tion. Above the roof of the atrium are three great arches 
belonging to the original Byzantine erection. Standing 
1n the piazza a fine view, very imperfectly depicted in 


The | 


Its | 


' the photographs reproduced, 


| 


| 


is obtained of the west 
facade and the five great domes. 

The fine mosaics on the facade are worthy of careful 
examination and reveal much of the early history of the 
church. They depict the embarkation of the body of 
St. Mark at Alexandria, its arrival at Venice, the venera- 
tion of the Saint, and the deposition of the relics of the 
Saint in the church of St. Mark. This latter mosaic is 
of the thirteenth century, and shows the facade of that 
date, without its Gothic ornamentation or additions. 
There are other mosaics of the seventeenth century 
above; but these and all the others, excepting the thir- 
teenth-century composition just named, take the place, 
it is said, of earlier mosaics of much finer quality. 

With the exception of the fifteenth-century Gothic 
additions, the principal façade stands to-day as shown 
in the thirteenth-century mosaic, the original Byzantine- 
Romanesque structure, excepting so far as the mosaics 
already named have been altered. The south facade, seen 
from the piazzetta, gives a good view of the detail of 
construction of this Byzantine style. The upper portion 
of this facade has very fine ornamentation, perhaps the 
best in the whole fabric, The very magnificent pierced 
screen in the two large arches, and the famous mosaic 
of the Madonna in the smaller central arch, are of great 
beauty. Here are again additions in the Gothic style in 
the shape of g gables and canopied pinnacles. 

The remaining (the north) facade, of which a view is 
obtained in the Piazzetta dei Leoni, is again of consider- 
able interest and worthy of study. Additions in the 
Gothic style have been made also to this facade. Late 
Romanesque carvings of prophets, angels, and saints 
adorn the vaulting of the portal, and the Byzantine 
influence is discernible in the carving above the door. 

On entering the atrium by the main portal of the 
principal front, shown very clearly in one of the photo- 
graphs reproduced (Article XVI.) one has an oppor- 
tunity of studying the very beautiful early mosaic in the 
lunefte over this entrance, a fine specimen of this 
wonderful work for which this church is so famed. This 
mosaic of Our Lord enthroned between Our Lady and 
St. Mark is perhaps one of the most ancient mosaics in 
this basilica. 

Passing through this doorway (facing the door of St. 
Mark), a splendid opporturity presents itself for the 
examination of mosaics of surpassing beauty and amongst 
the earliest in the church. These Byzantine examples 
are of thirteenth-century date, and represent Old Testa- 
ment subjects—'' The Creation of the World," “Тһе 
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Fall of Мап,” * Тһе Deluge,” ‘‘ Noah and the Tower 
of Babel,’’ and other events in Old Testament history. 
The bronze doors are ornamented with figures of saints 
in enamel, the central door being of Byzantine origin. 

Entering this great cathedral by St. Mark’s door, 
there is a special charm about the interior, its gorgeous 
decorations, nobility of perspective, and the extreme 
beauty of its main lines. The main scheme of mosaic 
decoration of this famous Byzantine structure is, fol- 
lowing a central line drawn through the inner church 
from the door of St. Mark to the apse at the east end, 
descriptive principally of the life of Christ, the story 
in mosaic decoration commencing at the apse and 
finishing near the main entrance. 
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THE CAMPO ST. MAURIZIO, VENICE, AND THE CAMPANILE 
OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MAURIZIO. 


The most eastern dome over the Presbytery contains 
representations of Christ and the Prophets, the arch inter- 
vening between this dome and the adjoining one gives 
particulars of His Infancy and Ministry. 

The Ascension is depicted in the great central dome. 
with Our Lady and the Twelve Apostles, and on the 
great arch between the two transepts, the Passion and 
Resurrection are depicted, other events in Gospel 
history being depicted upon the side arches. The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost is shown in the next dome to 
the west, and the Acts and Martyrdoms of the Apostles 
on either side in the aisles. 

The Vision of the Apocalypse and the Last Judgment 
are depicted upon the last great arch. 

Beginning at the door of St. Clement the right aisle 
ends in the apsidal chapel of St. Clement; and at the 
door of St. Peter, the left aisle ends in the apsidal 
chapel of St. Peter. These two entrance doors are on 
either side of the central or St. Mark’s door. 


The south or right transept is approached by a private 
door from the Ducal Palace, and contains an early- 
Renaissance altar and two magnificent bronze candelabra 
of the early sixteenth century, and amongst many other 
items of great interest are some beautiful specimens of 
church furniture, mostly supposed to have been the spoils 
of war brought from St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, 
and, in addition, tenth-century Egyptian rock-crystal 
vessels and works in agate and turquoise. The high- 
altar (under the most eastern dome) containing the relics 
of St. Mark (which disappeared after the fire of 976 but 
were recovered in 1094) stands under a canopy of verde 
antico, supported by four carved columns of rich marble, 
magnificently executed. 

The very beautiful Pala d’Oro (golden altar piece) of 
enamelled work, with jewels on gold and silver, is sup- 
posed to be the finest existing specimen of jewellers’ 
work of the early-medieval period, made at Constantinople 
in 1105. 

The upper portion, it is stated by some authorities, 
was made in Consfantinople in 976, and the lowest part 
in 1105, and it is further written that other portions 
formed spoils of war in the year 1204. This piece of 
work was altered and re-arranged in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. в 

Behind this high-altar is а second altar, with six fine 
columns, two of African marble, two partially transparent 
alabaster, spirally carved, and two verde-antico columns. 

Two Romanesque pulpits stand by the screen, right 
and left on approaching the high-altar; these are of 
coloured marbles and supported on columns with 


LOOKING ACROSS THE RIALTO, FROM THE LEFT BANK 
OF THE GRAND CANAL. 


Byzantine-Venetian canopies. A screen composed partly 
of Oriental columns separates the Presbytery from the 
central area, and nas upon it fourteen statues in marble 
of 1393 date by Giacomello and Pierpaolo delle Massegne, 
all very magnificent examples of Venetian sculpture. 
Upon the arch over the. rood-loft are mosaics from 
designs by Tintoretto. The north or left transept 
entered bv the door of St. John has, in addition to a fine 
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mosaic of the sixteenth century, a specially fine Roman- 
esque altar by Lombardi or Rizzo, and two bronze 
candelabra by Camillo Alberti of sixteenth-century date. 
This transept also contains the Cappella dei Mascoli, a 
fifteenth-century structure, with fine mosaics, particularly 
those by Michele Giambono, begun in 1430, on the roof ; 
very beautiful specimens of fifteenth-century work and 
indicating the transition from the early-Byzantine to the 
seventeenth-century styles. The Cappella di Sant’ Isi- 
doro is also contained in this transept, wherein rests 
the tomb of the saint, and more mosaics of quite different 
type to the other mosaics within this great church, as 
well as being not so pleasing or successful. The pave- 
ment of this building is of special character, being of 
mosaic composed of marbles and other precious stones. 

In the right or south aisle close to the principal 
entrance are very fine early mosaics, and in the left or 
north aisle is a beautiful Byzantine representation of the 
beardless Christ, and other fine figures of four prophets. 

Adjoming the south aisle is the Battistero (Baptis- 
tery), which, together with the Cappella Zeno, contains 
possibly more objects of artistic interest than many 
notable cathedrals. One may profitably spend half a 
day or more in this little area. This baptistery and 
chapel were originally part of the atrium, but were par- 
titiored off in the thirteeenth century, and in the middle 
of the fourteenth century the whole baptistery was 
decorated with mosaics at the order of Doge Andrea 
Dandolo. This baptistery consists of three portions, the 
first containing the large font of 1545 or 1546 date. The 
Renaissance bronze lid ornamented with reliefs by Tiziano 
Minio of Padua and Desiderio of Florence, carries a 
bronze statue of John the Baptist by Francesco Segala 
(1565) from a design by Sansovino. In the central dome 
or cupola is the figure of Christ commanding His disciples 
to “со into the world and preach. baptising, &с.” 
Over the entrance to this compartment in front of the 
font is a perfect piece of mosaic composition, '' Hero- 
dias' daughter dances before Herod,'' &c., a masterpiece 
of this class of work. Opposite the main entrance door 
is the monument to Doge Andrea Dandolo, a fine piece 
of sculpture of the fourteenth century, worthy of the 
great prince to whose generosity the execution of 
the magnificent mosaies in this little building was due. 
The second compartment of the baptistery contains the 
altar and fine mosaic decorations, both upon the lunettes 
and in the cupola. 'The former principally depict inci- 
dents from the life of John the Baptist, and the latter 
contains as the central feature, Christ in Glory ascending 
surrounded by Angels. | 

The third portion of the baptistery is a small vaulted 
chamber forming a kind of vestibule between the bap- 
tistery and the Cappella Zeno. There are here again fine 
mosaics depicting scenes from the life of Christ before 
His baptism. Passing into the Cappella Zeno, a beautiful 
little chapel which can be seen through the railing in the 
entrance vestibule or atrium. containing a number of in- 
teresting and exquisite items of decorative work, beautiful 
mosaic work and late Romanesque sculpture, there are 
early mosaic examples on the vaulted roof, including a 
beardless Christ and the legend of St. Mark, whose relics 
were first deposited in this little building after arrival at 
.Veniee. There are very many other items worthy of 
careful examination in this Cappella Zeno, and in the 
centre rises a magnificent monument to Cardinal Giam- 
battista Zeno designed by Alessandro Lombardi and 
Camponato. The altar is a handsome piece of work in 
bronze and marble. The sacristy should be visited and 
ccntains fine mosaics in the Renaissance style by Titian 
and his pupils, and other very interesting and magnifi- 
cent work, including intarsia work by famous masters. 
The treasury again contains much of great interest, and 
lastly, the crypt restored in 1901 is one of the most 
ancient parts of this amazing edifice. The crypt con- 
tains a wonderful collection of short columns of Greek 
marble, the capitals of which are of special interest. 


(To be continued.) 


HOUSING SCHEMES AFTER THE WAR. 
AT the National Congress held at Caxton Hall, London, 
under the auspices of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council to consider home problems after the 
war, the following memorandum was submitted by the 
chairman, Councillor Harold Shawcross, J.P., on '' The 
Preparation of Housing Schemes to be placed in opera- 
tion at the close of the War.” 

The virtual stoppage of the building of working class 
houses since the outbreak of the war has raised the 
question of housing accommodation in an acute form, 
and the fact that this stoppage (so far as the building of 
houses bv Local Authorities and public utility societies 
is concerned) has been in some measure due to refusal 
of the Government to lend money for this purpose, 
renders it imperative that we should consider this ques- 
tion not only on new lines, but as belonging to the group 
of problems arising out of the war, and involving expendi- 
ture of an uneconomic kind to secure results in the 
achievement of which the honour of the nation is vitally 
concerned. 

The problem of how to provide a sufficient supply of 
workmen's dwellings in the future in view of the fact 
that for some years now the number of new houses built 
each year has been steadily declining resolves itself into 
two aspects, viz. :— 

(1) The provision at the close of the war of houses in 
adequate numbers throughout the country in those places 
where the need for them is pressing and where there 
is unemplovment in the building trade owing to men 
returning from the war being thrown upon the labour 
market. 

(2) How to stimulate the supply of houses in the 
future seeing that private enterprise, which has provided 
the bulk of houses in the past, is failing to meet the 
present requirements. 

The first part of the problem is discussed in this 
memorandum,’ whilst іп another memorandum to be taken 
later the second part will be considered. In the second 
memorandum the causes of the shortage of houses will 
be dealt with at length. 

It will be admitted without question that at the out- 
break of the war there was a great shortage of houses 
over the country generally, and this shortage has, of 
course, been greatly intensified by the practical cessation 
of building since the war began. 

It wil also be admitted that the cost of building 
houses and the rents necessary to be charged for new 
houses have gone up enormously, and therefore it will 
be verv difficult to get private enterprise to go on build- 
ing houses at the close of the war when capital will be 
scarce, rates of interest high, and the cost of building 
possibly excessive. 

Another reason why private enterprise will not be 
anxious to build houses at the close of the war is that 
the ordinary law of supply and demand, which in the end 
will govern the question of rent, is at present in abey- 
ance. For supply and demand began to operate after 
the war started, by the raising of rents over the whole 
country, and more especially in those areas where the 
Government were starting munition works and where 
through the influx of population the shortage of houses 
was increased. 

This forcing of rents has, however, caused so much 
opposition that the Government has been obliged to inter- 
vene by passing an Act to prevent the increasing of rents 
during the war period and for six months after. It 
has been impossible to avoid doing this as no building 
can be done at this time, and Local Authorities and pub- 
lic utility societies are forbidden to borrow for the pur- 
pose even if the cost of materials and the scarcity of labour 
did not make it prohibitive. The effect of the new 
Act will therefore be that the ordinary process of getting 
new houses built in a time of rising prices (by forcing up 
the rents of the existing ones until the building of new 
houses becomes an attractive proposition) will not come 
into play. 
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We shall find at the end of the war that older houses 
will be let at very much less rents than new ones can 
be built to let at. The situation then so far as getting 
houses built in the usual way will therefore be a very 
diffcult one, unless means are taken by the Government 
(о stimulate the supply. It is also probable that so far 
a8 private enterprise 1s concerned the effect of the Increase 
oi Rent and Mortgage Interest Act will be to discourage 
persons from lending money on mortgage on working 
class houses at as low arate of interest (compared to other 
investments) as they have hitherto done, and builders 
will therefore have difficulty in getting advances on houses 
they propose to build. Ц will therefore be necessary, 
at any rate in the months directly succeeding the close of 
the war, to rely primarily on Local Authorities to fulfil 
the duty of remedying the shortage of houses in cases 
where other means fail. 

Housing Action by Local Authoriiies.—It is essential 
that this housing action by Local Authorities at the close 
of the war shall be recognised by all classes of the com- 
munity as part of a national duty. Unless is is so recog- 
nised it is to be feared that many Local Authorities. will 
not have the foresight to tackle this problem whilst we 
аге at war. They will have а valid excuse for inaction, 
for everywhere their staffs are depleted and in many 
cases their chief officers have been drafted off to do other 
work. But the chief reason is that many members of 
Local Authorities cannot bring their minds to bear upon 
problems which are not directly related to the task of 
winning the war. 

It should therefore be made absolutely clear that the 
exercise of foresight and the preparation of housing 
schemes is a national duty. the performance of which 
is only second to that of winning the war. И this is 
recognised by Local Authorities no doubt need be felt 
as to the patriotic desire of municipal officers to take 
in hand the necessary work. 

From this it would seem that we may divide Ше 
farming and agricultural classes into five groups : — 
(1) Those who work large acreages as capitalists, and 
who regard farming as a financial undertaking: an in- 
creasing class. (2) Those who, dependent on labour, 
farm areas that ore insufficiently large to pay the cost of 
management: a class that 15 rapidly declining. (3) Those 
who work very small farms by their own personal effort : 
a class who work hard, have few outside interests and 
ambitions, and whose profits are sufficient to make ends 
meet. (4) The small holder who is entirely dependent 
on the fruits of his holding and who, bv intensive culture, 
makes a satisfactory livelihood. (5) The small holder and 
the holder of an allotment whose agricultural pursuits 
are merely a means of amplifying an income derived from 
other occupations and other sources. 

Transport and. Marketing.—Good cultivation and im- 
proved methods in working the land ave, however, of 
little avail without convenience of transit and facilities for 
conveying the produce to the best market. "The infor- 
mants of the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee say 
that the facilities available to farmers for the carriage of 
produce, manures znd other requisites are insufficient. 
Further, in many parts of the country much fertile land 
which might be intensively cultivated produces little, 
owing to its distance from the station. Thus the Presi- 
dent of one of the County Farmers’ Unions says : — 
‘’ Some of the most productive land for market gardens 
Is some 10 to 15 miles from the nearest railway station, 
and hence ordinary farming is carried on. The great 
want is a system of light railways.” 

The Surveyors’ Institution, after showing the advan- 
tages that would be derived were more use made of the 
existing waterways, were better use made of the railways, 
and were there constructed more light railways, adds: 
** Turning to less ambitious schemes, it is possible that 
in some districts small holders, and even large farmers, 
might combine successfully to provide motor transport. '' 
Generally the Report seems to advocate an extension of 
the light railway system, but in doing so it does not 
neglect to mention the advantages of the road motor. 


The Light Railway Commissioners, in their Report 
of 1912, say :—'' With regard to the great development 
in recent years in motor traction upon public roads, it is 
interesting to note that in our experience, confirmed bv 
the two cases of proposed light railwavs which we have 
most recently had under consideration, the establishment 
of & service of motors (in each case combined with the 
organised co-operation of the agricultural and other local 
interests) had tended to stimulate the desire, and to 
emphasise the need, for better railway facilities, rather 
than (as is sometimes supposed would be the case) to 
supersede them, or to take their place. In these cases 
evidence was brought to show the considerable extent of 
saving to the road authorities in the annual cost of main- 
tenance which would follow from a transference to a 
railway of the trafic otherwise carried on the public 
road; this point was also in accord with our previous 
experience as bearing on the economy of transport bv 
railway.” And it continues : —'* In making these observa- 
tious. we appreciate that, in districts where 1 is not 
practicable to construct a railway, and where the trafhic 
is not sufficient to support опе, a motor service (especially 
when combined with some co-operative svstem) may be of 
much use, and in many cases would develop the trattic 
to a point at which railway facilities. would become 
requisite, and feasible, for the further progress of the 
district. ”? 

This was written some four years ago, since when 
transport by road has made extraordinary strides. Аза 
plea for the light railway it is hesitating and inconclusive, 
and with the latest experience of the use that can be 
made of roads we must regard its recommendations as a 
little out of date, if not defunct. 

It would appear, then, that without even considering 
the question of remodelling the condition of existing hold- 
ings great improvements would be effected in the agri- 
cultural and allied industries were the roads and road 
service increased and improved, were there in some places 
light railways constructed, were the existing competitive 
system of railway rating publicly controlled. and were 
greater use made of existing waterways for the carriage 
of indestructibles, such as building materials and 
manures. 

Labour and Housing.—It would be superfluous to 
consider in detail the present condition of labour and 
housing in country districts, apart from the whole ques- 
tion of agricultural efliciency, except to point out that 
there can be no increase in the amount of labour that we 
put on the land unless the question of an increase 1n 
housing accommodation is dealt with at the same time. 
The present deficiency is too well known to need ampli- 
fying. Itis not generally realised that except for a very 
few recently erected dwellings, to be seen at rare inter- 
vals, the whole of the rural cottages in England date 
from the first half of the nineteenth century or earlier; 
in other words. the development of the rural village has 
practically remáined stagnant for nearly a century. the 
only new buildings being official buildings, post offices. 
general stores, police stations, and occasionally a public 
house and a school. 

Little wonder, then, that the lack of housing accom- 
modation and social attractions, together with the 
prospect of earning higher wages and an independence of 
personality but little understood in rural districts, should 
have driven many of the most enterprising of young 
country folk into the towns. Here, then, without en- 
larging upon the question of wages, education and social 
relation—all important factors to be recognised in any 
scheme for invigorating rural life—is presented a picture 
of the conditions of existence in the agricultural areas of 
England to-day. It now remains to outline improve- 
ments, which with State assistance and better organisa- 
tion could be effected. 

A Scheme of Reform.—Having made a brief survey, 
it would be well, before proceeding to outline reformatory 
measures, to consider, by an examination of tendencies. 
what would be the outcome were the nation as a whole 
to remain indifferent to progress and were the State not 
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‘to intervene. Competitive interests between individuals 
would certainly become the most pronounced of evolu- 
tionary factors, and would result in the welfare of the 
people as a whole being sacrificed to the interests of the 
few. Doubtless the capitalist farmer would become 
increasingly important. Huge farms competing with one 
another in cheapness of production would, by sweated 
labour, and by working only the best. and most easily 
worked land, soon oust out of existence the smaller men. 
Later, this would lead, on the one hand, to the 
strengthening of unions amongst the labourers, and on 
the other hand to the formation of combines between the 
masters, which with State protection—quite а conceiv- 
able contingency—would result in a great increase in the 
price of our most essential foods. Against such a 
monopolist system the small farmer would stand but a 
very poor chance; only the smail holder with Ins inten- 
sive culture would survive. 

The question before us, then, seems to be, are we to 
allow the national demand for cheap food, higher wages, 
and an increase in the population of our rural areas—a 
demand that is fundamental to the progress of a demo- 
cratic community and which can only be satisfied by 
foresight in planning—to remain unsatisfied because the 
relative positions and responsibilities of the big farmer 
and the small holder are not to be inquired into and 
understood? 

To prevent disaster, action should be taken without 
further delay. What is needed is State intervention on 
behalf of the small farmer, and discretionary powers әз 
regards the working of big farms which will tend to 
discourage poor farming and encourage the farmer who 
farms well. The village as a social organisation will 
need to be reconstructed; education and educational 
systems in rural districts will have to be reformed, and 
co-operative systems established on a much wider basis. 

If on the other hand unemployment does arise, the 
loss incurred will be small compared with the unproduc- 
tive expenditure on a huge scale involved as a result of 
the adoption of hastily prepared schemes for relief, or 
the expenditure involved in keeping men in the Army in 
order to avoid the disorganisation of the industry of the 
country. It must, moreover, be clearlv recognised by 
the Government that members of Local Authorities would 
prefer as business men not to carry housing schemes 
into effect until the rates of interest fall and the prices 
of building material become normal. To build in periods 
in which high rates of interest have to be paid and in 
which the cost of material is abnormal, must mean, 
unless special terms are given, that the rents charged 
for the houses when erected will during the whole period 
of the repayment of the loan—say sixty vears—be abnor- 
mally high. It шах be urged that it would be better to 
wait, therefore, until the rates of interest fall and the 
cost of building materials is decreased. But to follow 
such a course will be to shirk the performance of a 
national dutv of primary importance. In the words of 
Mr. Rowntree: '' Quite apart from the responsibility for 
minimising unemployment, which always rests upon the 
State, we owe a debt of honour to the soldiers and sailors 
who ungrudgingly left their homes and occupations at 
their country’s call and risked everything for her. The 
least she can do is to provide them with an honourable 
means of subsistence on their return to civil lfe.” 
Therefore even though it is uneconomic to build in a 
period of national disorganisation our sense of national 
duty should leave us no choice and compel us to keep 
faith with these men, even if some maxims of political 
economy are disregarded for a time and the rules cf 
Treasury officials concerning housing schemes are treated 
as of secondary importance when a national duty has to 
be fulfilled. 

Action by the Local Government Board.—It will be 
recessary to ask the Government to do more than deal 
with finance. The Local Government Board should be 
approached and urged to communicate with all Local 
Authorities in the kingdom asking them for a return cf 
the number of working class houses empty in the district 


and whether new houses are required. Also the returns 
and reports of the medical officers of health of various 
districts should be asked for so as to show exactly how 
many houses need to be condemned as insanitary dwell- 
ings. For the number of new houses required will 
depend on how many should be replaced and the Local 
Authorities should be required to formulate definite pro- 
posals for dealing with their insanitary houses over a 
short number of vears. If on receipt of these particu- 
lars there appears to be a shortage of houses in any 
district the Local Government Board should require that 
a scheme be prepared to remedy the deficiency—such 
scheme to be put into force at the conclusion of the war. 
If no land owned by the Local Authority is available or 
sultable for building purposes, then option should be 
obtained for the purchase of land—such option to be 
exercised at the close of the war. In purchasing land 
Local Authorities should not be tied down too much to 
the size of the area to be acquired, but rather be urged 
to buy ahead of their immediate requirements, especially 
when the price is reasonable. Land thus bought by the 
T.ocal Authority should be available for use by public 
utility societies, co-operative societies, and possibly under 
certain definite conditions, by private builders. 

It should be a “біле qua поп” that all housing 
schemes should be carried out on town-planning lines 
with a limited number of houses to the acre. All plans 
both for laving out the proposed building areas and for 
the designs of the houses to be built should be decided 
upon now by the Local Authorities. If it is urged that 
there is no need to commence this work until a later 
period of the history of the war, it will be of service to 
point out that quite generally a year is taken for the 
preparation of a housing scheme, and sometimes a period 
of two vears elapses hetween the passing by a Local 
Authority of their first Resolution and the actual letting 
of the tenders for the execution of the work. 

The argument may be used that the designs of houses 
cannot be settled upon until the cost of building same is 
known. It cannot Бе too strongly urged upon Local 
Authorities that considerations as to the cost of the house 
should not be allowed to influence them in deciding upon 
the plans. The usual accommodation and size of rooms 
should on no account be interfered with—if апу cutting 
down is required it should rather he in building more сі 
the less expensive tvpes—i.e. with only one living room 
instead of two, and in doing away with extras that add so 
much to the expense and which are offen not necessary. 

Unless schemes are ready to be put into operation im- 
mediatelv the necessitv for them arises, much valuable 
time will be wasted. Unemplovment might continue in 
a district for months whilst the Local Authority was con- 
sidering how to deal with the problem and what plans to 
adopt. Such plans decided upon in haste and without 
due consideration being given to the sites and plans to be 
adopted will almost certainly result in failure апа dis- 
appointment. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Fifty-third Annual Meeting was held on Tuesday, 

April 18. Тһе chair was taken by the President, 

Mr. Harry Gill, M.S.A. 

The Council reported that one member and one asso- 
ciate member had been elected; and to Valentin Vearwyck, 
a Belgian architect of note, at present residing in Notting- 
ham, the privilege of honorarv membership has been 
granted until peace is declared. The death of one member, 
the resignation of two honorary members, four members 
and the exclusion of one associate had left a total member- 
ship of 116, a decrease of eight. 

A suitable greeting in the name of the Society had 
been sent at Christmas time to the twenty-six members 
serving their King and Country. 

Although the profession had suffered more than any 
other in consequence of the war, no case of absolute 
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distress had been brought before the Emergency Com- 
mittee of the Society. 

The Hon. Secretary had assisted the R.I.B.A. War 
Committee, but for some reason the results had not been 
commensurate with the time and trouble involved. 

The Roval Institute now urge all architects suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war to take up munition work, 
and several members have already qualified. 

The members over military age were asked by the 
Local Parliamentary Recruiting Committee to canvass 
under Lord Derby's Scheme, and several members gladly 
gave their services. 

No Summer excursion was held, but four visits to 
works proved interesting and instructive. 

Four sessional. meetings were held at which useful 
papers were read and discussed. 

Notwithstanding the decreased membership, the funds 


of the Society showed a satisfactory balance, and it was. 


unanimously decided to send a donation of three guineas 
to the Architects' Benevolent Fund, and invest £15 in the 
War Loan. 

Mr. Spencer, the Hon. Librarian, reported that several 
members had generously contributed books to the Library, 
and Mr. Hendy, who was now on active service, had lent 
the whole of his books until the war was over. 

A motion, '* That the rules as to election of Officers 
be suspended and the present Officers continue until April 
1917," was unanimously agreed to. 

The President, Mr. Gill, thanked the members on 
behalf of himself, the Vice-President, Mr. H. G. 
Watkins, and the members and officials of the Council 
for the renewal of their confidence, and hoped that 
before their extended term of office was completed 
brighter times would have dawned for them all. 


ARTISTS AND THE FINANCE 


DUTIES) BILL. 

As the representations of artists against the inclusion of 
art exhibitions under the amusements tax made through 
the Imperial Arts League have been ignored by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a protest urging the fol- 
lowing points, and signed by a large number of artists 
and others connected with art exhibitions has been 
issued by the Imperial Arts League :— 

It was intended— 

(a) That educational work should be exempted from 
the incidence of the tax. 

(b) That the educational value of art has been recog- 
nised by every civilised Government, including the 
British, by the establishment of State-supported art 
galleries, by grants in aid of the teaching of art, and by 
State aid given to various art exhibitions. 

(c) That the duty falis more heavily on picture exhi- 
bitions than on any form of entertainment. The usual 
charge for admission to picture galleries is a shilling in 
London, while in the provinces it is often only sixpence, 
or even threepence. On the last-named amount the tax 
of over 33 per cent. is to be levied, on the other amounts 
nearly l7 per cent., whereas on & seven and sixpenny 
theatre ticket the duty is only a little over 6 per cent. 

(d) We desire especially to point out that, exhibitions 
promoted by societies of artists or municipal corporations 
are held on an entirely different basis from entertain- 
ments intended to be included under the entertainments 
dutv. Apart from their educational value, exhibitions 
are essential to artists for the sale of their work, and 
differ fundamentally from entertainments. Whilst 
theatres, music halls, and cinema performances may be 
said to be earning larger profits from the present pro- 
sperity of the working classes, the exhibitions of societies 
we represent are merely channels for the sale of art 
productions; are unable to show any profit in normal 
times without the annual subscriptions of members, and 
are probably now keeping open at a loss. The surplus 
receipts, if any, are devoted to the purchase of pictures 
for the munic:pality in which the exhibitions are held, to 
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the furtherance of art by educational and other means, 
or the assistance of needy artists. 

(e) That these exhibitions are practically the sole 
outlet to the artist for the disposal of his work. 

(f) That as every public art exhibition is being con- 
ducted at a loss at the present moment, the tax, instead 
of being paid out of profits, will have to be met by special 
levies either on municipal rates or on the individual 
members of artistic societies. How keenly art exhibi- 
tions are feeling the effects of the war already may be 
gauged by the admission receipts of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, which averaged £3,000 annually 
during the thirty-three preceding years, but dropped to 
a little over £500 in 1914. This exhibition, the most 
important in the North of England, would have been 
given up had not a few patriotic citizens agreed to defray 
the expense. Many art society exhibitions are now 
largely supported by levies made.on the members; an 
additional burden mav probably bring about the collapse 
of a number of old-established institutions, and add 
greatly to the distress now so prevalent among artists. 

(g) That the general decline in admissions shows that 
it would be foliy to try to transfer the burden of the tax 
from the art societies to their visitors by raising the 
entrance fee. 

(h) No class of the community has а larger proportion 
of its members on active service than artists, or has con- 
tributed more liberally to war charities, and none has 
been so severely affected by the incidence of the war. It 
seems, therefore, a gross injustice that this patriotic and 
unfortunate body should be weighed down by a tax which 
cannot be liquidated out of income, but falls on their 
generally meagre and fast-diminishing savings. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND POSITION OF 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


Ву W. В. Davince, Е.Б.1. 
(Continued from p. 293.) 


The Causes of Development. Influence of Geographi- 
cal Position.—There is a reason for most things, and 
not least, for the position of towns where they exist. 
In most cases the community has grown up either 
because of some natural advantage—the possession of a 
coal mine, or a well, or a spring, or a ford across a 
river, or a hill for defensive purposes, or because of its 
position at a road, junction, or along some important 
line of route. 

The commercial success of the town is no less depen- 
dent upon a continuation of these conditions. The 
weekly market perhaps attracts business; the opening of 
a factory or a new industry brings an influx of people, 
but the causes which operate to bring about this pros- 
perity are deep set in the natural, geographical, and 
strategical position of the town. 

Private residents will not be attracted to a town which 
is a blot on the landscape, and businesses will not come 
unless there is business to be done. Any town plan, 
therefore, for the development of a town must aim first 
at making the utmost of all such natural and geographical 
advantages, and then at guiding the development into the 
most advantageous. line for the benefit of the town and its 
residents. 

Transit Facilities. —The provision of efficient anl up- 
to-date means of transit is one of the most important 
items in the development of towns; yet strange as 't 
may appear, this all essential detail is omitted from the 
calculations of many would-be town-planners. 

On more than one occasion during my recent visit to 
the Colonies I was asked to advise as to the lay-out of 


estates or townships many miles away from any existing 


community, with no special raison d'étre of their own, 
and which under hardly any circumstances could become 
self-supporting and self-contained. It 1s evident that. 
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in the absence of any special commercial or natural 
advantages, or of facilities for easy communication with 
existing centres, & community cannot expect develop- 
ment. 

It must not be thought from this that any new 
‘“ garden cities ’’ cannot be created, but they can only 
be successfully created if they can secure enough com- 
merce or industry to make them self-supporting, or 1f 
they are linked up to existing communities by easy and 
rapid transit of some description, so that the new com- 
munity can serve either as a branch industry or as a 
health resort or dormitory to one or more existing towns. 
Rapid transit, therefore, is all important to the success of 
any town. 

Tu America, where distances are so immense, the 
transit question inevitably bulks largely, but especially 
in recent years American towns have given more and 
more attention to the problem of the quick distribution 
of passengers from the outlying districts to and from the 
central or business portions of a town. 

“ Rapid transit '"' is therefore one of the first con- 
siderations of our American cousins in considering the 
problem of town development, and it is indeed strange 
that we in this country are only dimly beginning to 
realise this in our struggles after new and improved 
arterial roads. Main roads and motor traffic are, how- 
ever, only one part of the problem, and, in America, 
many experts are giving their attention to the solution of 
the transit problem as a whole. 

Rapid Transit.—One of the most useful investigatioifs 
in this direction, and one which has been of great service 
as an example to other towns, was that made by the 
Philadelphia Transit Commissioner in 1918, and his 
report gives a most exhaustive and comprehensive survey 
of the transit problem, so far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned, | 

Special study has been given to the transit question 
in the United States generally, and especially of its effect 
on town development. 

It is naturally found that property in the neighbour- 
hood of а ''rapid transit line °’ develops more rapidly 
than other parts of the town, and if only one such line 
exists, it will naturally absorb the greater part of the 
normal growth of the town. 

The question of the amount of traffic to justify the 
construction of a tube railway or tramway subway will 
depend upon local geographical and commercial condi- 
tions, but it is a curious fact that, so far as this country 
is concerned, no town with a population of less than half 
a millon has ventured to introduce a tube railway or 
electric '' rapid transit ’’ line. 

On various parts of the Continent there have been 
running for some years now a combination of electric 
light railway and tramway which may have far-reaching 
results. Many of these are apparently ordinary tram- 
cars and trailers so long as they are in the town, but as 
soon as they reach the outskirts they travel on a special 
track of their own. With stops five miles or so apart ап 
average speed of upwards of thirty miles an hour is 
easily obtained. This system has already proved of great 
value in bringing passengers and country produce into 
the cities, and would be of great service in distributing 
populations if its use were more widely practised. 

Trams on special tracks of this description are to be 
seen in the outskirts of Sydney, and also, of course, in 
many parts of Holland, though in both these cases the 
stops are too frequent to obtain the full use of rapid 
transit facilities. 

A most concise and comprehensive report on '' The 
Passenger Transportation Problem ’’ has recently been 
issued by the General Manager of the Manchester Cor- 
poration Tramways, and forms an excellent summary of 
what has so far been achieved in this direction in America 
and the principal cities of the Continent. 

There is, however, still a wide field for investigation 
as to the methods of transit most suitable for particular 
localities, and it is clearly not possible to do more than 
generalise one or two principles upon which most 
authorities are agreed : — 
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(1) Electric ‘‘ subways °’ or tube railways can only 
be commercially successful where the traffic is large and 
constant. Sub-surface railways are therefore only suit- 
able for communities with a population of over half a 
million or more. Overhead railways are almost equally 
costly as tubes, and by reason of their noise and ugli- 
ness are generally regarded as unsuitable to English 
conditions. 

(2) Tramways and motor omnibuses are of more 
service when run in conjunction with rapid transit lines. 
In Boston, U.S.A., tramway subways, somewhat similar 
to that under Kingsway, have been in operation for some 
years, but owing to its narrow streets and congested site, 
the problem in Boston is a very special one. 

(3) Special tracks should, if possible, be provided for 
tramways, particularly outside the built-up areas. 
Special tramway tracks on wooden sleepers laid in grass 
have been very successful in many parts of the Con- 
tinent, and they are now being introduced in the new 
arterial roads recently constructed in the outskirts in 
Liverpool. 

Arterial Roads.—For many people town planning 
begins and ends with the planning of roads, and there 
can be no gainsaying that the main roads into and out 
of a town are the skeleton on which the plan will hang 
together. They may, in some instances, be the “ bones 
of contention,’’ but all will be in agreement with the 
general principle of fixing the routes needed for new 
main roads, including, of course, reasonable circumferen- 
tial and cross-roads. The routes for arterial roads should 
be laid down at an early stage in the town plan, and 
definitely secured or sterilised from other uses. 

It is remarkable how many of our large towns are 
now considering this problem of arterial roads. There 
is evident, too, in this country a tendency towards “ cir- 
cular roads " in addition to radial routes, which, how- 
ever, must always take the bulk of the traffic. 

Liverpool has already constructed a fine circumferen- 
tial boulevard. 

Birmingham has prepared a scheme showing a cir- 
cumferential road 100 feet wide practically encircling the 
city. 

"The London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade has 
also given very considerable attention to this matter, 
and the conferences of municipal authorities in Greater 
London have, with the assistance of this institution and 
other professional bodies, at last agreed upon a ccm- 
prehensive scheme of main arterial and circumferential 
roads for Greater London, the total length of the pro- 
posed roads approximating 100 miles. | 

The financing of the proposals, where so many authori- 
ties are concerned, is, however, a difficult matter, and the 
signs all seem to point to the necessity for making main 
roads a national matter. 

In most other countries ''routes nationales ” have 
long been an accomplished fact, and the importance of 
the national point of view must not be lost sight of. 

The Road Board established by the Government for 
this purpose is a recognition of this principle, and it is 
to be hoped that in the stress of these stormy times the 
principle of national responsibility for the ‘* king's high- 
way " will continue to be maintained. Main roads are 
the property of the nation and should be a national matter. 

Roads and Road Widths.—Much discussion and many 
conferences during the past six years have taken place 
on the question of road widths and construction, especially 
perhaps as to the allocation of space for various classes 
of traffic. 

The general principles arrived at may, I think, be 
reasonably summarised as follows :— 

To secure easy and rapid transit. 

(1) Classification of roads is desirable. 

(2) Provision for fast and slow traffic (fast traffic 
should not have to slow up for cross-traffic), and separate 
tracks for tramways. 

(3) Sufficient width of roadway for the traffic. but 
not too wide to be maintained. 
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(4) Sufficient width between buildings for all future 
purposes. 

To secure the amenity of the highway :— 

(1) Good views from the road—preserving view 
points. 

(2) Good views of the road—trees, but not too thickly 
planted. 

(3) Pleasant walks alongside the road—grass and 
trees where possible. 

(4) Pleasant halts by the way—an occasional village 
green or open space. 

It should be borne in mind that estate development 
is not necessarily an object of main roads. 

And in the lay-out of estates the principles laid down 
in my Paper at this Institution six years ago still hold 
good, viz. :— 

(1) Main routes must take the direction required by 
the traffic and contour of the ground. 

(2) Geometrical planning is not necessarily satis- 
factory. 

(3) Long straight streets, when adopted, should have 
a definite motive. 

(4) Shght curves or irregularities in frontage lines and 
building lines may often be adopted with advantage. 

(5) Line of sight should in most cases be restricted 
within reasonable limits. 

Relaxation of By-Laws.—A very important point 
on which most people are now agreed is, that while it is 
desirable to have a minimum distance between the build- 
ing lines, a hard-and-fast by-law width is undesirable 
whether it be 40 feet or 50 feet (or 66 feet as in the 
Colonies). 

The power to fix building lines is important. 

The width of macadam or roadway paving provided 
should be dictated by the use to which the street is put. 

In residential streets the remaining width available 
may reasonably be devoted to grass margins and tree 
planting. 

The relaxation of by-laws, allowed by the Act to be 
introduced into town-planning schemes, may also in some 
cases be usefully applied to the by-laws dealing with 
buildings. The by-laws, for instance, requiring party- 
walls to be carried above the roof might in most cases 
reasonably be waived, and there is also something to be 
said for the suggestion that in country districts wooden 
buildings might be permitted subject to reasonable 
restrictions. Even under the London Building Act it 
is possible to build a wooden house provided it is 39 feet 
from the adjoining property or any other building, and 
it should be at least possible to do the same in the 
country. 

(To be continued.) 


ANIMAL WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT.* 
ВЕРОВЕ the art of writing had been evolved, and long 
before the wonderful Egyptian system of religion known 
to have existed in later times, animals played a very 
important part as symbols to the pre-dynastic ancient 
Egyptians. 

On the jars found in the tombs of this very early 
period, circa 6000 B.c., is often depicted a design repre- 
senting a boat or village with a mast (or pole), and an 
object on the top of it. These masts are intended to be 
seen at a distance, to indicate the name of the village 
or race of people inhabiting the same. Some of these 
signs come down to later times, such as the elephant to 
designate the nome (or locality) of Elephantine. 

In pre-dynastic times the animals, &c., used as 
ensigns had no religious significance; they were merely 
totems—4.e. the ensign of a clan. 

We find the same idea among other primitive people— 
e.g. North-American Indians. A petition addressed by 
certain Indian chiefs to one of the Presidents of the 


. * Abstract of a lecture by Miss Emily Paterson, delivered 
before the Egypt Exploration Fund at the Rooms of the Royal 
Society, Burlington House, W. 


United States, reclaiming possession of a chain of lakes 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Superior, was thus de- 
picted: The head man of each tribe is figured by the 
totem, or symbolic animal of his clan, as the crane, the 
marten, the sloth bear, the catfish, &c. These creatures 
are represented as walking in procession, the crane 
taking the lead, and the catfish bringing up the rear. 
The eye and the heart of each is carefully indicated. 
Beneath their feet is seen a sheet of water, probably 
Lake Superior, which communicates by a tributary 
stream with the little lakes for which the Indians peti- 
tion. From the eve of the crane is drawn one line leading 
round to the coveted lake district, and another line going 
ой into space, and supposed to lead to the eye of the 
President of the United States. From the eyes of the 
marten, sloth bear, catfish, &c., are drawn similar lines 
leading to the eye of the crane, to indicate their views 
are all the same as his. A line is also drawn from the 
heart of each creature to the heart of the crane, showing 


that the heart's desire of all is identical. This 15 a very 
fine example of pure picture-writing. 
To return to ancient Egyptian animals. We find the 


god Horus, from the earliest times represented as a 
hawk or falcon in & scene where he has conquered on 
the field of battle, and has taken 6,000 prisoners, which 
he is bringing to the king. "This, again, is symbolical 
picture-writing, for the bird is perched on the tuft of 
six stalks, each of which represents the sign for 1,000. 
A head tied to the ground from which the stalks spring 
is the head of the enemy. The falcon is provided with 
one claw, with which he maintains himself on the tuft 
of stalks, and with a human arm and hand with which 
he holds a cord attached to the enemy's head. 

In many mythological texts is related the legend of 
the enmity between Horus (a falcon) and Set (a grey- 
hound) Some have seen here the struggle between 
Good and Evil. But what it really recalls is the struggle 
between the two races, the greyhound from the moun- 
tainous district of Libya in the north and the falcon from 
Arabia in the south, to dispute for the possession of 
Egypt. Horus also rejoiced in the title of the '* Crusher 
of the lapwings ’’ (lapwings being a term for the enemies 
of Egypt or a turbulent tribe). ; 

On a palette, now in the Museum at Cairo, we see 
the totemic animals busy destroying the fortresses ol 
their enemies. How was the transition between the 
totem and the god effected? | 

The oldest Egyptian deities generally have their 
names written on a sign, which is & remnant of the 
ensign and which eventually stood for god in hiero- 
glyphics. | 

But the real gods did not exist for the Egyptians 
until they took a human form towards the end of the 
second dynasty. Set, with the head of a greyhound, 
wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, is one of the earliest. 
In spite of his human form it is ап animal that 13 repre- 
sented, but an animal that has become a god. 

We see the figures of animals performing human 
actions, breaking down fortresses with pickaxes, hold- 
ing with one claw a mace and with the other a shield. 
We see the falcon with an arm, and the ensign terminated 
with a hand. | | | 

What is there surprising in the Egyptian pushing 
logic still further and ending by giving the totemic 
animal which has become a god the entire body of a man: 
The head of the animal was naturally preserved, as it 
constituted the original characteristic of the god. But 
aided by arms, legs, and the whole human body, the god 
could, in his new form, exercise all human actions. So 
from the commencement of their appearance on monu- 
ments, the god with an animal's head is not a man with 
the head of an animal, but an animal with the body of 
a man. It is the animals which gave birth to the gods, 
no& the gods which inspired the idea of adoring the 
animals. Moreover, the Egyptian gods were not ashamed 
of their humble origin. 

The greater number of them never bore any other 
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name than that of the animal to which he owed his 
existence : — 

Haur = falcon = Horus. 

Asch = greyhound = Set. 

Unn = hare= Osiris. 

Hagit = frog = Hekhet. 

Anubis = jackal = Anubis. 

One of the forms of the god Anubis is called Ap-uat, 
i.e. ‘* the opener of the ways." This name is due to the 
fact that the paths made by the jackal are in many cases 
the sole tracks over the mountains, and are the true guides 
that enable the wayfarer to avoid the dangerous crevasses. 

The animal worship of the ancient Egyptians is 
familiar to all, but is as little truly understood perhaps as 
any phase of their religion. There are two distinct 
classes into which animal worship must be divided : — 

l. The worship of individual animals. 

2. The setting apart of certain species as sacred. 

The idea of an animal incarnation of deity is 
thoroughly Egyptian. The one great advantage the dead 
had over the living appears to have been that they could 
change their shapes into that of animals, plants, or even 
gods. The Egvptians wanted a visible god to worship, 
and therefore frequently worshipped their kings as the 
incarnation of a special deity; but this had the great 
drawback that, unhke God, he could not be omnipresent. 
To get over this difficulty they had recourse to animal 
worship, for it would have caused much jealousy and 
difficulty had other men been allowed the divinity of the 
king. 

If a god had the power of action and could eat and 
drink, that was sufficient to satisfy the ancient Egyptians. 
It was also very easy for the priests or king to control 
the actions of an animal to imply whatever they wished, 
or at any rate interpret the actions according to their 
will. If the sacred animals could not or would not help 
in an emergency, they were beaten or even killed. To 
appease the wrath of the god, incarnate in the said 
animals, their bodies were embalmed to ensure immor- 
tality. 

The animal chosen as the incarnation of a god was 
supposed to possess the chief characteristics of that 
deity. Hence the ram of Mendes and Bakh, the bull 
of the god Menth. The ram and the bull were dedicated 
to the gods of Nature as possessing exceptional procrea- 
tive vigour. 

The sacred animal was distinguished from others of 
its species by certain marks known to the priests; when 
it was found it had to pass through a special training 
before being introduced in the temple. The death of 
the sacred animal did not involve the death of the incar- 
nate god, who at once sought fresh incarnation in another 
animal of the same species and appearance as the one 
that had died. Should a layman kill a sacred animal, 
even by accident, he was condemned to death. 

The respect in which whole species of animals were 
held in different nomes was quite another matter. The 
animals in this case were not honoured as gods them- 
selves, but respected as being favoured by the gods. It 
was believed that a certain deity inhabited one animal of 
а special species, and the whole species was respected for 
fear the one animal should meet with any injury. 

Different species of animals were respected in 
different. nomes, which led to inuch dissension, and even 
wars. For the people of one nome would kill the sacred 
animal of the neighbouring nome. 

The sacred animals of Egypt were some of them 
fabulous creatures, such as the eriffon, the sphinx, and 
the phenix or bennu. The latter symbolised the morn- 
ing sun arising out of the fiery glow of dawn, and finally 
served as a symbol of resurrection. 

The best known of these fabulous beasts is the sphinx, 
which has been so little understood and wrongly repre- 
sented from the Greeks onwards. The original idea of 
the sphinx was that of a human-headed quadruped living 
in the desert, and supposed to be the favourite incarnation 
of the sun-god Ra when he desired to protect his friends. 
Hence Horus is said to have taken this form when fight- 


ing against Set. But Greek and Syrian influence had 
quite altered the characteristics of the sphinx when we 
come down to the Roman period. The face of a sphinx 
was usually a portrait of the reigning Pharaoh, and since 
there were more kings than queens, the Egyptian is 
usually male. That is one point which the Greeks seem 
to have lost sight of, as a Greek sphinx is invariably 
represented with a female head. When a sphinx has the 
head of some animal, as the ram-headed sphinxes which 
form the avenues leading from the great temple of Amen 
at Karnak to the lesser temples, it represents the incar- 
nation of a god to whom the ram is the sacred animal, 
and is termed a criosphinx. 

The great goddess Hathor, who came out of the moun- 
tain of the west and received the dying sun in the glow 
of sunset, was supposed to receive the dead on their 
decease. Тһе cow, sacred to Hathor, was dedicated to 
fertile and food-producing deities. M. Naville, when ex- 
cavating at Deir el Bahari for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, had the great good fortune to come across an 
untouched shrine of this goddess. He says, '' The 
rubbish having been cleared from the north side, suddenly 
there appeared the top of an arch made of two blocks 
leaning against each otner. This arch was the forepart of 
an arched room occupied by a Hathor cow of natural size 
in sandstone, painted and in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion." This is the first time a shrine has been found with 
the goddess inside. 


A NEW HOUSING POLICY. 
AT the National Congress held at Caxton Hall, London, 
under the auspices of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, to consider ‘‘ Home Problems After 
the War,” the following memorandum was submitted by 
the chairman, Councillor Harold Shawcross, J.P., 
entitled, ‘‘ Suggestions for a New Housing Policy.” 

In this memorandum it is attempted to establish the 
following propositions :— 

I. That, owing to а variety of causes, it is unlikely 
to expect working-class houses to be built in the future 
by private enterprise in sufficient numbers to provide for 
the increase of the population and the replacing of worn- 
out dwellings no longer fit for human habitation. 

II. That, inasmuch as all parties in the State are 
unanimous in thinking that it is the duty of Local Authori- 
ties to see that the working classes in their districts are 
properly housed, it is very desirable that new methods 
should be found to enable Local Authorities to co-operate 
with different forms of private enterprise in providing 
houses for the people. 


PART I. 


That, owing to a variety of causes, it is unlikely to 
expect working-class houses to be built in the future by 
private enterprise in sufficient numbers to provide for 
the increase of the population and the replacing of worn- 
out dwellings no longer fit for human habitation. = 

Causes of the Shortage of Houses.—It is undeniable 
that for several years there has been almost everywhere 
a great falling-off in the number of working-class houses 
built, yearly. | 

The following may be cited as amongst the causes 
which it is generally admitted have in late years dis- 
couraged investors from putting their money into the 
financing of building operations or the purchase of house 
property :— 

(1) The increasing attractiveness of other forms of 
investment. 

(2) The gradually increasing cost of building. 

(3) The requirements of Local Authorities in regard 
to repair and alteration of houses to make them sanitary. 

(4) The tendency for rates to rise, and the consequent 
raising of rents by owners, and the opposition of tenants 
to this. 

(5) The increasing dearness of money. 

(G) The effects of the Finance Act of 1909. 

(7) Collection of Rates and the Compounding Limit. 
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ELECTRIC LAMPS 


embody all the light-giving and money-saving improve- Г MERN 
ments discovered by the world’s ablest lamp experts. 


Mazda Lamps are used in the Royal Palaces, the Law | 
Courts and the Houses of Parliament. They are used by 

the War Office, Home Office, the Admiralty and the | 
large Industrial Firms of the Country. | 


ل 


Unquestionably the lamp for all lighting conditions. 


Instal Mazda Lamps and ensure the utmost light at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The British. Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 


Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Rugby, London, Coventry, Willesden, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Glasgow, Swansea, Cardiff & Dublin. 


British Made in Rugby, England. B ad 4 


| Contractors to H.M. Government Departments 
Е BRO US PLASTER T. A. JONES, Ltd., Sculptors, 


DECORATIONS. Wood and Stone Carvers, Park St., CARDIFF. 
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Patent Steel 
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SHUTTERS 


Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 
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LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN | 
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Sole Manufacturers : 


ARTHUR L GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
MANCHESTER : 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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(8) Higher Stamp Duties and Conveyancing Charges, 
which hinder the transfer of land and houses. 

(9) In areas which are scheduled for town planning 
purposes the uncertainty that exists, whilst the scheme 
is being prepared, as to what are likely to be its provi- 
sions. 

It will be as well to consider briefly the above: — 

(1) Increasing Attractiveness of other Investments. 
—There is no doubt that the bulk of the working-class 
houses in tewn and urban districts are owned by small 
investors. Formerly this kind of investment was the 
most attractive one to the man who had saved a little 
money, and indeed almost the only one that offered itself. 

Cautious by nature, he desired something that would 
not run away, and was content with a moderate return 
on his capital provided it was a safe and permanent one. 

In those days sanitary inspectors were little known 
and seen, and the idea that owners would be required to 
spend money on their property, or that houses would 
ever be closed or pulled down, except from disuse, would 
not have occurred to anyone. But to-day the position is 
quite different. Other forms of investment are now 
offered to the public, such as loans to municipalities, 
debentures and preference shares in sound undertakings, 
and in some districts loans to manufacturing concerns 
which offer what is usually a safe investment without 
trouble. Also the growth of the co-operative movement 
must have absorbed a large amount of working-class 
savings. For these reasons the small investor no longer 
cares to put his money into houses except where he 
wishes to own the house he lives in in order to be secure 
of a home where houses are scarce. It is difficult now 
for speculative builders to get rid of their houses, and 
Шы there is not the same inducement for them to 

uild. 

(2) Increased Cost of Building.—Inquiries in various 
quarters show that the cost of building is estimated to 
have increased from 20 to 35 per cent. during the ten 
years from 1904 til] 1914 before the war. We think that 
if this increase is taken at 25 per cent. it is a reasonable 
estimate. A fair sum to. put down for the cost of the 
ordinary workman’s house in the provinces built ten 
years ago would be £125. If we add 25 per cent. to this 
we get £155 as the cost of the same house in 1914. The 
above figures are used later in making a comparison of 
rents necessary in 1914 before the war and rents ten 
years earlier. 

(3) Increased Requirements of Local Authorities.—It 
does not seem necessary to emphasise this point except 
to say that the very proper demands of Local Authorities 
upon owners in order that houses should be made fit for 
human habitation have undoubtedly caused a scare 
amongst many property owners. In many cases great 
losses have been incurred by individual owners whose 
sole income is derived from the rents of a few houses, 
and who have no capital to carry out the repairs and 
alterations properly demanded in the interests of public 
health. | | 

(4) The tendency of Rates to rise and the conse- 
quent raising of Rents by owners, and the opposition of 
tenants to this.—In the Urban Land Report the rise in 
rates between 1901 and 1910 was given as an average 
of 114. in the £. In tables published annually by the 
Borough Treasurer of Preston the rates of most towns 
are given, From these it would appear that between 
1904 and 1914 there has been an average rise of 5d. т 
the £. As so much has been said about the rise of 
rates owing to the war, it is interesting to find from the 
same tables that the average rates in 1915 were 4d. more 
in the £ than in 1914. 


(9) The Increasing Dearness of Money.—In the 
Urban Land Report a list of investments was given 
showing the different returns from various trustee stocks 
in the !ast dozen years prior to 1914, at the prices quoted 
each year. From this it would appear that the current 
rate of interest has advanced in that time 2 per cent. 

(6) The Effects of the Finance Act of 1909.— There 


is no doubt that in some districts this Act had a deterrent 
effect upon cottage-building for some time after its pass- 
ing. The criticisms passed on this measure—somewhat 
intensified by political animus—were proved to have some 
foundation in fact when the Lumsden judgment showed 
that one clause of the Act was interpreted as having quite 
a different meaning to what was intended. It is probable 
now that legislation is promised to remedy the admitted 
injustice from the Act as drafted, that the bad effects will 
pass off. So long as increment duty is charged on the 
value of the lend only, there should not be much fear 
of owners being liable whilst the land is used for housing 
the working classes; but should such houses be pulled 
down on expensive sites in order to build other property, 
then duty would be recoverable. 

In any legislation passed to amend this Act it will be 
useful to have a clause providing that no increment duty 
shall be charged as long as the land is used for housing 
the working classes, 

(7) The Collection of Rates and the Compounding 
Limit.—The difficulty of building working class houses 
to be let at rents within the compounding limit has no 
doubt been a check upon building in many towns. The 
fact that to cease to compound for the house makes it 
necessary to charge 4d. to 6d. more rent for a similar 
house in order to give the same return to the landlord 
has deterred builders from going on with their operations. 
The fact that the discount upon the rates for houses at 
or below the compounding limit is given for a specific 
purpose, i.e., to prevent the Local Authorities losing rates 
through empty houses, has ceased to have much effect. 
In most places there are no empty houses and the dis- 
count given to the landlord is clear gain to him. 

(To be continued.) 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Liverpool Architectural Society held its annual 
meeting, at the end of the sixty-eighth session, on the 
17th inst., in the rooms, 13 Harrington Street. The 
adopted report showed a membership of 106, and that 
twenty-nine members and associates, or rather more than 
one-fourth, had joined the forces, generally with com- 
missioned rank. In regard to the Town-Planning Act, 
the council held that if architecture is to take its proper 
place in regard to town-planning. the council consider it 
is necessary that an architect should be professionally 
engaged on each schéme during the early stages of its 
preparation, and this is a condition which can only be 
brought about at the instance of the Local Government 
Board. 

Officers were elected as under:—President, Mr. E. 
Percy Hinde; vice-presidents, Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson 
and Mr. T. Taliesen Rees; hon. secretary, Mr. Richard 
Holt; unofficial members of the council, Messrs. H. M.. 
Appleyard, W. Glen Dobie, T. Edgar Eccles, C. W. 
Harris, P. C. Thicknesse, A. Thornely, and W. E. 
Willink (Fellows), and Messrs. L. P. Abercrombie and 
S. M‘Laughlan (Associates); hon. auditors, Messrs. 
F. G. Briggs (Fellow) and L. B. Budden, M.A. (Asso- 
сізге). 

It was agreed unanimously to elect as а Fellow Mr. 
Raoul Gariepy, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Montreal, Canada. 
proposed by the council. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
| AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N .B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 


Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—The Soldiers’ Home, Kempston Road: addi- 
tion. 


House, Castle Road, for Mr. T. Rogers. 
Motor show-room, Cauldwell Street, for Messrs. W. 
Nicholls & Sons. 
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CONTRACTS CARRIED OUT 

IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 

UNDER GUARANTEE AT: ° 
MINIMUM COST: 


EXPERTS IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
SPECIALISTS IN 


AERONAUTICAL DEPOTS 


& 
MUNITION FACTORIES. 


ADVICE & ESTIMATES GIVEN AT ONCE 
50 OSNABURGH 57 


LONDON 


| м.ж 
| TELEPHONE 


1489 MUSEUM . | 
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ENGLAND.—Continued. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A ylesbury.—The ‘‘ Bell" Hotel: alterations. 


The ‘‘New’’ Inn: stables for Messrs. Roberts & 
Wilson. 
Marsh Gibbon.—The Manor Farm: additions. 
CHESHIRE. 


Stalybridge.—Motor house, off Stamford Street, for 
Messrs. J. Ridyard & Sons. 
Mill, Quarry Street: rebuilding for Messrs. Robert 
Platt, Ltd. 
DonsET. 
Poole.—The “ New London Tavern”: 
improvements. 
Псвнам. 
Stanley.—T wenty-four houses for the South Moor Colliery 
Co. 
EssEx. 
liford.—Nos. 11-55 (odd only), Hickling Road, for Mr. 
J. Seymour. 


alterations and 


КЕхт. | 
Luton.—Furniture store, Connaught Road, for Mr. Н. W. 
Pett. 


Rochester.—Proposed slaughter-house, Blue Boar Lane, 
for Messrs. E. J. Payne & Co. 

Tilmanstone.—The “бізг” Inn: additions and altera- 
tions, Messrs. Jennings < Duthoit, A. R.I. B. A., archi- 
tects, 6 Claremont Place, Dover. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Accrington.—Church, Spread Eagle, Oswaldtwistle. 
Cunliffe, architect, 2 Birch Street. 

Castleton.—Works: extensions for Messrs. J. Orr & Son. 

Heywood.—Works, Prettywood: additions for Messrs. 
J. C. Kay & Co., Ltd. 

Rochdale.—Engine-house, 

Mitchell & Son. 
Twelve houses. Mr. J. Blomley, builder, 24 Exeter 
Street. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Ruislip-Northwood.—Two houses, Ickenham Road. 

Messrs. A. & J. Soutar, architects, 8 King Wil- 
liam Street, Strand, London. 

Southall.—Factory : extension for the London Chemical 

Company. 

House, Avenue Road, for Mr. G. Field. 

Lock-up shop, Beaconsfield Road, for Mr. H. W. 
Banks. 

Stables, Western Road, for Mr. W. J. Hanson. 

Willesden.— Factory, Broadway, Cricklewood: extension 

for the British Caudron Co., Ltd. 
Buildings, Neasden Lane, for the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. 
Shop and works, Cumberland Avenue, Park Royal, 
for Messrs. Illingworth & Co., Ltd. 
The Edinburgh Biscuit Works: additions. 
NORFOLK. 

King’s Lynn.—Petroleum depot, off Wisbech Road, for 

the Asiatic Petroleum Co. | 
SOMERSET. 

Yeovil.—Offices, Court Ash: addition for Messrs. Ather- 

ton & Clothier. 
SURREY. 

Richmond-on:Thames.—No. 3 Hill Street: alterations for 

Mr. W. R. Howell. 


Mr. 


Bridge Street, for Messrs. 


SUSSEX. 
Hove.—No. 24 Wilbury Crescent: addition for Mr. T. W. 
Bassett. " 
Motor show-room, Westbourne Place, for Mr. Eld- 
ridge. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Coventry. —Proposed W.M. Church, Earlsdon. 
Ten houses, Fisher Road, for Messrs. N. Moss & Co. 
Three houses, Foleshill Road. Messrs. H. Goode & 
Son, builders, Holmsdale Road. 

House, Hastings Road, for Mr. F. Brookfield. 

Two houses, Ransom Koad, for Mr. J. Boyce. 
Foleshill.—Proposed church, St. Paul's. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Gasworks: proposed new buildings. 

WILTSHIRE. 
Amesbury.—P roposed 
Brewery. 
Salisbury.—P.M. Church. Messrs. С. Baines (F.R.I. B.A.) 
& Son, architects, 5 Clement's Inn, London. Mr. J. 
Nichol, contractor, Bitterne Park, Southampton. 
(£3,463 for the first section.) 


hotel for Usher's Wiltshire 


YORKSHIRE. 
Barnsley.—Garage, &c., off Sheffield Road, for Mr. E. 
Millett. 
Premises, Back Queen Street, for Mr. H. Ashworth. 
Store and garage, Pindar Oaks siding, off Doncaster 
Road, for the Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Hull.—Proposed parish church, Drypool. 

Stanley.—Two houses, Third Avenue. Mr. 
builder, Eastmoor, Wakefield. 

WALES. 

Aberayron.—-House, Cei Bach, Llanina, for Mrs. Ward 
(of Enfield, Middlesex). 

Burry Port.—Six houses and a shop. near the Derwydd. 
Messrs. Н. Billings & Sons, builders, Oystermonth 
Road, Swansea. 

Caerphilly (near).—Forty houses, for the Pontypandy 
Building Co. Mr. W. Dowdeswell (of Cardiff), archi- 
tect. 

‚ Holyhead.--House, Waithew Avenue, for 
Wilhams & Owen. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.—-Home for sailors and soldiers, College Street: 
additions. Mr. J. Rust, architect, 224 Union 
Street. 

Two houses, Ashley Gardens. 
McMillan, F.R.LB.A,, 
Street; also 

Two houses, Brighton Place. 

No. 55 Blenheim Place: additions and alterations. 
Mr. R. R. Gall, architect. 

No. 60 Union Row: additions and alterations. 
Messrs. Wilson & Walker, AA.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, 375 Union Street. 

No. 199 Union Street: alterations. 
Mitchell, architect, 148 Union Street. 

Cullen. —House, Grant Street: alterations for Mr. М. E. 

Taylor. 
Glasgow.—Works: alterations for Messrs. В. & J. Dick, 
Ltd. 


W. Bagnall, 


Messrs. W. 


Messrs. D. & J. R. 
architects, 105 Crown 


Mr. G. R. 


IRELAND. 


Richhill (near).—Proposed flax-seutching mill, for the 
Armagh Farmers! Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 
No. 4,756. March 26, 1915. —William В. Kerr and 
W. Н. Murphy, cio The “К.М.” Concrete Steel Co., 


Thanet 


National Mutual Buildings, corner Collins and Queen 
Streets, Melbourne, Australia. Reinforced | concrete 
specialists. Device for reinforcing or bonding concrete in 


building construction, and No. 4,805. March 27, 1915. 
Device for securely fastening two bars or rods at an angle 
to each other. 

15,851. September 29, 1915. — B. M. Hodges and Henry 
Hodges, Twynham Works, 31 High Street, Christchurch, 


near Bournemouth. Ladders. 

13.802. September 28. 1915.—8. М. Rutnagur, 
27 Meadows Street, Bombay. Means for ventilating 
buildings. 


Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


НЕХНАМ Аввкү font cover, the restoration of which has 
been successfully accomplished through the efforts of the 
Rev. Canon Savage, was formally dedicated last week by 
Bishop Ormsby. Тһе restored tabernacle is built in storeys, 
and its total height is 20 feet 6 inches. In scale it is the 
tallest in England, that at Uffard, Suffolk, the tallest 
hitherto, being 18 feet 9 inches. Richly and irtricateiy 
carved, it is a beautiful and interesting acq isition to the 
Abbey. 

THE result of the ballot amongst members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners on the pro- 
posal to continue the present general levy was announced as 
follows:—In favour, 9,235; against, 4,327; majority 
favour, 4.908. In announcing the result the Executive 
Council said that it was encouraging to know their members 
were prepared to make an effort to meet any financial diffi- 
culties which might arise at the conclusion of the war, 
and that they realised the importance of building up their 
funds while trade is good. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, May 8. 


Surveyors’ Institution: Paper entitled “А Scheme for the 
Development of Agricultural Land," by Mr. F. N. Keen 
(Barrister-at-Law), at 5 р.м. 


Tuesday, May 9. 


Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on a Report by 
the Research Committee of the Society, at the Royal Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, W.C., at 5 р.м. 


Thursday, May 11. 


London Society : Paper entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare's London.” by 
Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., at the Royal Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, W.C., at 7.30 р.м. 


Monday, Мау 15. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Ordinary Meeting, at 
4 P.M. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE Architectural Room at the Royal Academy this year, 
as, indeed, the show generally, reflects most unmistakably 
the influence of the war upon architecture and architects, 
as upon all other art and artists, but in a more intense 
degree. The number of works exhibited this year in the 
Architectural Room is 146, as against 190 in the preced- 
ing year, but of the number now hung a larger proportion 
than usual seems to be made up of small drawings and 
designs for stained glass, so that there shows a consider- 
able amount of brown paper, despite the fact of there 
being some very large frames devoted chiefly to town- 
planning schemes. | 

Town planning, indeed, bulks largely in this year's 


show of architecture. We have Mr. Thomas H. | 
Mawson’s fine and comprehensive ‘‘ Town-planning | 


Scheme for Athens ” delineated in three large drawings, 
one showing a °“ diagram of park system ''; a second, 
°“ details of working-class area (second-class dwellings) ''; 
and the third “ bird's-eye view of Governmental centre.’ 
It will be very many years, we fear, before Mr. Mawson's 
admirable design reaches consummation, for the 
peculiar neutrality of Greece in the war is scarcely likely 
to greatly advance either her credit or her cash. 

Mr. Robert  Atkinson's ‘‘ Bath Improvement 
Scheme ”’ also occupies considerable wall-space with three 
large drawings, first, a plan of the whole scheme; second, 
& perspective view of the central square looking towards 
the concert hall; and third, a view of the ‘‘ proposed 
forum ’’ looking northward and backed by the Abbey 
Church. This scheme, we may hope, stands a better 
chance of realisation than we foresee for Mr. Mawson's 
new Athens, but, even so, will have to wait a while. 

A third town-planning design is shown in a ‘‘ Model 
to Scale of 415 of & Town-planning Scheme for the City 
of Oporto, Portugal,'' and deals with that part of the city 
which slopes upwards from the Praca da Liberdade to the 
Church of the Trinity, one of the more gentle ascents in 
this hilly city which Mr. Barry Parker has laid out as a 
residential quarter with municipal offices. 

Neither the Athens nor the Bath scheme can be said 
to be absolute novelties as far as the public more particu- 
larly interested in town planning are concerned, and the 
same remark applies to ‘‘ A Design for the Improvement 
of Charing Cross '" by Mr. D. Barclay Niven and Mr. 
T. Raffles Davison, which has been described and dis- 
cussed at more than one public meeting, but is neverthe- 
less quite topical in view of the Bill put forward Бу the 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way for strengthening and perpetuating the present 
ghastly eyesore. A: | | 

All the architect members except Mr. Lutvens exhibit 
this year, but from the quality of the work they con- 
tribute some of them might very well be included in the 


list suggested by a daily newspaper as a suitable addition 
to the last page of the catalogue, under the heading, 
“Тһе following Academicians and Associates ought not 
lo have exhibited this year.” 

Sir Thomas G. Jackson, Bt., R.A., shows us in two 
drawings his design for ‘‘ New Buildings for Hertford 
College, Oxford,’’ the one giving the ‘‘ front to Holywell 
Street ’’ and the other the '' front to Broad Street.’’ The 
former, a sketchily drawn pen and ink perspective, is 
clearly a block of undergraduates’ rooms of three storeys 
and ап attic, with mullion and transome windows, 
straightheaded on the ground floor and with elliptical or 
four-centred heads on the upper floors. Rhythm is ob- 
tained by three gables, one in the centre, the others at the 
ends, with flat segmental oriels in two storeys beneath 
them. The second drawing is a little difficult to follow, 
as part of the front 1s made up of the Indian Institute 
and part of the ‘‘ Old Chapel of Our Lady at the Wall.” 
Between these 1s a presumably new building of late 
Gothic detail, with a straight-sided oriel and an elaborate 
chimney-stack, and on the other side of the ‘‘ Old 
Chapel ’’ part of a facade with Early English renaissance 
treatment. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Sons also have two 
frames, one showing '' Extensions to the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth,’’ the other in three drawings, '' one 
section of the cottages and the Hall ’’ at the Whiteley 
Homes, Burhill Park, Walton. The extensions to the 
Royal Naval College deal with a hill-side site, and there 
are consequently several “© ground floors ” at different 
levels, terraces for which are obtained partly on ground 
and partly on flat roofs, which are extensively adopted. 
The main block shown is a long and dignified building, 
simply treated in an eighteenth-century manner reminis- 
cent of Chatham. The three drawings of the Whiteley 
Homes are described respectively as ‘‘ Two blocks of 
cottages and the Whiteley Hall,” “ Two-storeyed cot- ` 
tages,’ and ‘‘ Back view of cottages and Най.” The 
cottages grouping with the Hall are one-storeyed. In his 
design Sir Aston has made good play with the roofs, and 
in the two-storeyed blocks has made use of an open stair 
and balconies in a triple arcade; thug there is plenty of 
light and shade and a satisfactory avoidance of deadness 
and monotony such as too often characterises the design 
of an '' institution.’’ 

. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., contents himself with 
one drawing only, a '' Design for Memorial Slab to Sir 
L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A.,’’ for erection in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Presumably, in his detail, Mr. Blomfield did 
not wish to fetter the sculptor too closely to & precise 
modelling of the amorini who support a shield above the 
tablet, on which are the conventional emblems of inverted 
torch and laurel wreath. | 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in a perspective in 
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coloured crayons by Mr. Raffles Davison, shows his por- 
tion of '* The Whiteley Homes,” a group with two blocks 
of one-storey cottages and two of two-storey, in which 
latter a similar treatment of open-air staircase апа bal- 
conies 13 adopted as we noticed in Sir Aston Webb's 
design. Mr. Newton’s second drawing is a sketch design 
for ‘“ Houses on the Sanders Estate, Denmark НІП,” 
shown in plans and elevations to 7s-inch scale, and is an 
admirable example of effective treatment of terrace houses 
of quite ordinary and modest suburban character as far 
as size and cost are concerned. On the ground floor the 
houses form seven pairs of quasi semi-detached houses 
with a common covered passage between them. Тһе 
monotony of an ordinary terrace of fourteen houses is 
avoided by the alternate setting forward and recessing of 
the alternate pairs as well as by а differential though 
symmetrical treatment of their form and detail. The 
design is one to which no speculating builder could reason- 
ably object on the cost of expense, but we are somewhat 
doubtful as to the adequacy of the lighting in the kitchens. 

Sir Ernest George. A.R.A., has but one drawing in 
the Architectural Room. entitled ** Crematorium, Golders 
Green: showing late additions.’’ The additions maintain 
the character of the original buildings, but there is a 
curious inaccuracy of drawing in the lines of the perspec- 
tive which the colour is insufficient in attractiveness to 
counteract. 

Professor Edward S. Prior, A.R.A.. and Arthur Grove 
exhibit a perspective of the exterior of '* St. Osmund's 
Church, Parkstone : nave and south transept.” which is a 
curious collection of detail of presumably Romanesque 
origin eccentrically applied. 


— —À 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir 1s not going too far to sav that one of the predisposing 
Influences leading to the abortive Sinn Feinn rebellion 
was the conditions of living under which a large number 
of the inhabitants of Dublin have been forced to exist by 
the deplorable insufficiency in the city of decent housing 
accommodation, We have frequently recorded the 
efforts made by the City Council of Dublin to induce the 
Government to afford them financial facilities for im- 
proving the housing of their population, but our present 
muddlers in authority have adopted as one of their 
precious '' principles ’’ the fallacy that people can do 
without houses in war-time. Тһе Minister of Munitions 
has realised that he cannot keep his department going 
without building houses for workers, but the rest of the 
incompetents have not grasped the fact that squalid 
living is the finest of hotbeds for revolution and rebellion, 
aud that those whose mere existence is a miserv under 
the housing conditions of Dublin are readv. like the 
Parisians of the eighteenth centurv, to listen to Sinn 
Feinner, German agent, or anv crack-brained visionary 
who promises them a short if bloody road to deliverance 
[rom their misery. | 


We referred recently to the conference intended to 
һе held at Portmadoc of those interested in the slate- 
quarrying industry for the purpose of making an attempt 
to revive that industry from its present parlous condi- 
tion. This conference has now been held. and the most 
serious competitor of the natural material slate for 
roofing purposes was recognised to be the artificial Port- 
land cement and asbestos article. The cheapness of the 
latter is its principal asset, but this is onlv gained by 
adopting a method of laving that takes risks. If the 
pitch is sufficient, and there is no great exposure to 
driving winds, the asbestos-tile roof will keep out the 
wet for most days in the vear, but there are some days in 
every vear when such a roof leaks like а basket. 
Often the penetrating moisture does not show because 
there is an underlining of the roof with wooden boarding. 
We would suggest to our friends in the slate industry 
that they should lay roofs lozenge fashion of single thick- 


ness of slate secured with metal clips, and not attempt 
to compete with a three-inch lap against the scanty 
substance of the asbestos-tile method. 


For once an architect has succeeded in escaping 
liability for dry rot. In an action in Falkirk Sheriff 
Court, the plaintiff claimed damages for a floor that had 
rotted through being laid on the top of the deafening 
before this and the plaster were thoroughly drv. The 
successful defence was that the flooring was covered 
with a floor-cloth that did not allow the natural dampness 
in the new timber to evaporate, nor the boards to dry. 
But this defence might not have been sufficient if it had 
pot been reinforced by the technical objection, upheld 
hy the Sheriff, that the plaintiff was the wrong party 
to sue. 


In an obituarv notice of Mr. Thomas Wallis. the 
famous art dealer, the ** Morning Post ’’ relates the follow- 
ing story of Ruskin and a Meissonier, which Mr. Wallis 
used to tell, and which is a capital illustration to our 
thinking of the way in which ‘ values ’’ are created for 
old masters : — | 

From Prince Napoleon. the dealer purchased the 
French painter's “ Napoleon I. in the Campaign of 
Paris." И measured 19% inches bv 9} inches. and 
Ruskin gave 1.000 guineas for it in 1869. Thirteen 
vears later the great critic went to Mr. Wallis and said 
that he had drawn all the pleasure out of the picture and 
wished to sell it. '' Sent it to Christie's.’ Mr. Wallis 
advised. ‘* But will it bring as much as I gave for it? ” 
asked Ruskin, doubtfullv. “ТИ see to that," said 
Mr. Wallis. At the sale Mr. Wallis and a French firm 
made a fight for the picture. and when Mr. Wallis won 
it at 5,800 guineas the auctioneer remarked, “ Another 
Waterloo." Ruskin called at Pall Mall in bewilderment. 
“Ts the report really true.” he inquired anxiously. 
'* Yes," even did not convince him. — '' When do 
Christie's. pay?” was the next canny question. 
“ Generally in а month," came the reply. — '' But." 
said Mr. Wallis, “И vou like. Professor, I will give vou 
a cheque for the amount.’ Ruskin hinted that he would 
like it. and he left the gallerv with his new found riches 
in his pocket. 

There 1s sound commonsense in the following recom- 
mendations in the “ Yorkshire Post ” :— 

Despite the vast improvement that has taken place in 
the design and construction of gas fires, cases still occur 
in which even the most modern examples of gas fires. 
guaranteed bv their makers to discharge no products of 
combustion into the room. do in fact poison the atmos- 
phere just as must as did the gas fires of an earlier 
generation, causing intense discomfort and injurv to 
health. In all these cases the trouble mav be traced to 
one or more of three causes; either a strong draught 
across the face of the fire, and ill fitting between the gas 
fire casing and the hearth opening, or a defective 
draught in the chimney flue. The former can usuallv 
be provided against by the user; the two latter involve 
calling in a skilled workman. There appears to be an 
idea that an easy wav of getting rid of the trouble of a 
smoky coal fire occasioned by a chimney which does not 
draw is to put a gas fire in its place. whereas, of course. 
What probably results is that imperceptible gas fumes, 
instead of perceptible coal smoke. come into the room. 
Where а chimney draws badly, the proper treatment is 
not to change the fire, but to alter the chimnev. But 
there are also cases in which gas fires delivering into 
chimney flues that, with coal fires. drew satisfactorily, 
have proved objectionable. The evil in such cases is 
usuallv due to the gas fire standing out bevond the 
wall and not filling the opening of the fireplace. If 3 
free passage for air is left between the gas fire casing 
and the fireplace. naturally the suction set up bv the 
warm air and the chimnev will tend to draw cold air 
through this gap, whereupon not onlv is the draught 
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operating on the gas fire diminished, but so also is the 
total draught of the chimney. This is not to say that in 
every case an air tight joint must be made between 
the gas fire casing and the walls of the fireplace, for 
often a chimney having a strong natural draught can 
afford all the suction required for the withdrawal of the 
products of combustion, and still take іп а certain 
quantity of cold air. Where this can be arranged the 
ventilation of the room is much improved, but it is nearly 
always desirable in such cases to extend the flue-pipe of 
the gas-fire several feet up the chimnev. The extended 
use of the gas fire is becoming a national necessity, and 
gas authorities would do well. in their own as well as the 
larger interest, to see to it that everv gas fire in use is 
fitted so as to work satisfactorily. 


The executors of the will of the late Mr. Harry 
Hems have, in accordance with the bequest of the 
deceased carver, made an offer of the Chicago rood beam 
to St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, and a vestry meeting, 
despite some opposition, has resolved to apply for a 
faculty for its erection. The rood was offered to the 
church in 1890, and again in 1891, but declined. 
Opinions in such matters are now more tolerant, and we 
hope that the application for the faculty may be 
successful. 


A hardy annual is the cynical criticism of the hang- 
ing methods of the Roval Academy by those crowded 
out, and a letter has been extensively published in the 
daily Press suggesting :— 

(1) That painters and sculptors who have exhibited 
for a number of vears—say, five—should have special 
coloured labels (instead of the ordinary white labels 
issued by the Royal Academy) to attach to their works, 
thereby ensuring that their pictures when passed by the 
Councu would be seen by the Hanging Committee. 

(2) That tthe Council. when judging, should mark 
each work considered suitable for hanging 1, 2, or 3, 
the Hanging Committee receiving instructions that the 
No. 1’s have places on the line if possible, or in the case 
of sculptors, prominent places, the No. 2’s above the 
line, and as many of the No. 3’s as possible still further 
above. 

If the second suggestion were adopted the first would 
be unnecessary. 

At present the Council, with great care, selects many 
hundreds more pictures than can possibly be placed, 
leaving to the hangers (five in number, but acting singly 
or in couples in different rooms) the enormous task of 
selecting works they approve. To perform such a task 
impartially is an impossibility, the result being that every 
year some good pictures by painters of repute become 
“© crowded out.” while works of doubtful merit are to 
be seen, as heretofore, occupying conspicuous posi- 
tions, and at the risk of the occurrence of unpleasant 
ET that they are so placed either by chance or 
avour. 


At a conference arranged by the Scottish National 
Labour Housing Association held at Dundee, Councillor 
John Wheatley, of Glasgow, put forward a proposition 
that might be termed Socialistic, but is rather an illus- 
tration of what can be done by making the State a co- 
operative society for financing the nation. The Coun- 
cillor took Glasgow for an example. There, he said, 
they would require 4,000 new houses per annum. It 
needed £250 to build one of the type of houses they 
desired, which meant that one million pounds were re- 
quired for the 4,000 houses. With a grant of one million 
pounds the 4,000 houses would be erected and let at a 
rent which would meet all charges free of interest. That 
meant half the rent they would be rented at were interest 
on capital to Бе paid. Each house was to repay from its 
annual rent one-sixtieth part of the £250, so that at the 
end of sixty years, when the house was done, it would 
have created a fund of £250 to rebuild it again. Having 


explained further the purposes of this sinking fund, he 
said that in the sixty-first year they would have exactly 
one million pounds coming in from the houses built on 
this svstem, and they would require no further contribu- 
tion from the Government. They would then have 
rebuilt Glasgow on a new economic basis. Such houses 
would be bearing no interest. No one would get any 
profit or interest out of them. The people would be 
getting houses at half what they hitherto had paid, and 
the average amount the Government contributed to 
Glasgow during that period would be only half a million 
per annum. 

They were now accustomed to think in millions, and 
to rebuild Scotland would only require on an average 
something hke two and a-half millions per annum during 
that period as a grant from the Government through local 
authorities—which, compared with the spending of five 
millions a day on the war, was a very trifling amount. 
There was the question—W here was the money for hous- 
ing to come from? Just in the very same way that grants 
were got from ihe Government for sanatoriums and for 
schools, and these grants were given free of interest. 
He submitted that the sanatonums were only necessary 
because the people had not sufficiently good houses to 
lve in. Sanatoriums and schools were simply a part of 
the housing of the working classes. In conclusion, Mr. 
Wheatley said that they were performing one of the 
greatest national works of the moment in trying to get 
a higher standard of housing. This was a policy that 
could with advantage be adopted by every local authority 
in Scotland. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

Уовк.— Тре City Council at their last meeting con- 
sidered the report of the York Town Planning Sub-Com- 
mittee, which stated that the City Engineer (Mr. F. W. 
Spurr) submitted a letter from Professor Abercrombie, 
and his comments on the fifteen competitive schemes 
submitted to him for adjudication. Не recommended 
that the premiums should be awarded to schemes Nos. 7, 
1, and 11 respectively, which, on the opening of the 
sealed envelopes were found to have been sent in by the 
following: Ist, Mr. R. Dann, Crawley, Sussex; 2nd, 
Mr. M. A. Piercy, Warrington; 3rd, Messrs. Noel 
stephen & H. O. Burroughs, Liverpool. He also com- 
mended scheme No. 12, which was found to be sent in 
by Messrs. Allen, Thompson & Thorpe, London. The 
project was really originated by the late Dr. Tempest 
Anderson, who, much impressed by the necessity of 
removing congested areas from the city, and the institu- 
tion of ring-roads, gave £100, to which the Corporation 
has added £75, making three prizes of £100, £50, and 
£95 each. Professor Abercrombie's report was adopted 
by the City Council. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW HOUSE AT BURNHAM, BUCES. 
Tius is the first sketch design for a new house at Burn- 
ham, Bucks. The house as executed is a formal design 
of Georgian type. The drawing is by Lieutenant Lodge. 
The architects are Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & Arthur 
Lodge. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, GOLDERS GREEN, SCREENS, &c. 

Tue church consists of a nave, with north and south 
aisles, a baptistery with tower and south-west porch, and 
a chancel and ambulatory with vestries on the south and 
a chapel on the north. The ambulatory, which is carried 
up on each side of the chancel and over a part of the choir 
vestry to form an organ-chamber, with space for aug- 
mented choir, is approached by a turret from each side of 
the chancel. The total length of the church is 138 ft. 
by 62 ft. wide. Dignity of effect in the interior 1s pro- 
vided by carrying up the enclosing arches of the 
clerestory from the nave floor to the roof, which is 
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35 ft. 6 in. to the springing and 42 4. to the apex. 
Arches are also provided across the entire length of the 
nave. Height is provided in the chancel by carrying up 
the ambulatory as a double arcade and providing a pro- 
portion equal to more than double its span. Тһе interior 
includes a reredos which by its subjects illustrates the 
“Те Deum." The same hymn of praise inspires the 
elaborate east window. 

In the Lady chapel near Әу is another east window. 
This depicts the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

'The reredos, 21 ft. 6 in. bv 20 ft. wide. contains the 
following: In the centre St. Michael, in the right hand 
a sword, with the scales in the left with which he is 
weighing the good and bad souls. Beneath, the Record- 
ing Angel with open book on knees. on either side an 
angel blowing the last trump. Screens are proposed 
between the chancel and ambulatory, between the chapel 
and ambulatorv, and from the chapel and vestries into the 
aisles as well as the baptistery at the west end. The 
chapel is to have a reredos 16 ft. 6 in. high bv 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide, the centre compartment having the figure of a 
'* Salvator Mundi,” robed as King and Priest, with an 
angel on each side robed as a deacon and holding chaplets 
of olives and boughs of laurels, the three figures being 
supported on brackets with canopies over. Ц is hoped 
to have a pulpit with canopy over, an important feature 
being required on the north side of the nave as a counter- 
foil or balance to an overhanging organ on the south side 
where the lectern stands. The lower part of the pulpit 
is to include canopied figures representing with the 
reredos and lectern the seven angels which stand in the 
presence of God. The carved lectern will be com- 
posed of the figure of St. Gabriel supporting the book- 
board bearing the sacred monogram with *'Coelum et 
terra transibunt,’’ &c. ; another, the Alpha and Omega 
with '' In principio erat verbum,'' &c. ; and the third, a 
St. Andrew's Cross with ''Sic erit verbum quod 
egredietur '’; and at the base of the chance] roof the 
Hierarchy of Heaven. А rood beam is provided in the 
chancel arch, with the three figures and emblems of the 
Passion beneath. The altar ornaments with reredos to 
be gilded and burnished. It is also hoped to provide in 
the cornices of both roofs shields with the emblems of 
the cardinal and theological virtues, the fruits of the 
Holv Ghost, and other emblems. | 
= The church was consecrated early this vear. Тһе 
builders were Messrs. Jos. Dorey & Co., Ltd., Brent- 
ford. Middlesex, and Mr. John T. Lee was the architect. 

The altar in chancel shows a festival frontal, with 
the design of the Seven Fruits of the Spirit embroidered 
in silk to complete the super frontal alreadv worked by 
the Guild for the consecration. The completion of the 
bays of the chancel 1s shown on the interior and embraces 
the four Evangelists, with the two Apostles in niches in 
the arches of the screen, and on the south pier of the 
chancel arch the figure of St. Michael will be shown to 
the large interior of the nave; also over the vestry 
entrance in south aisle the three figures of the '' Sal- 
vator Mundi,’’ with the two angels vested as deacons, as 
an alternative treatment to that suggested for the east end 
of the chapel. 
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WE this week resume our series of photographs of Oxford 
Colleges with views of the two quads. 


Acconnixc to the British Consul about three-fifths of the 
cement imported into Ecuador used to come from Germany. 
The demand is increasing on account of the sanitation work 
which is in progress in Guayaquil, and also on account of 
the new municipal building ordinance, which requires the 
foundations of all new buildings to be constructed of con- 
crete. It is satisfactory to note that the superior quality 
of barrels used by United Kingdom exporters greatly 
reduces the percentage of loss in transit. On shipments of 
cement from other countries the percentage of loss, through 
employing weak and inferior barrels, often reaches as much 
as 40 per cent. 


AN ARCHITECT'8 HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XVIII. 


By CHARLES T. Кстнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


HavrNa spent hours of quiet study within this great 
Venetian Тешріе of Worship, and wandered, almost con- 
tinuously on tip-toe, over its magnificent mosaic pave- 
ments, with their strange undulating surfaces, appearing 
to suggest the swell upon the ocean without the city’s 
walls, or the boisterous sea of life, one eventually arrives 
at the tine for leaving. and is in a few moments again 
standing in the broad Piazza, still gazing in wonderment 
at the west front of San Marco with all its indescribable 
charms. 

Again this Byzantine façade attracts one, and many 
other features than those already described begin to 
unfold themselves. such as the beauty of its wonderful 
colours, the complexity and sumptuousness of the large 
number of magnificent marble shafts which form part of 
the front, perhaps more than in any other building of its 
size т the world, Externally and internally this church 
is adorned with five hundred marble columns, mostly of 
oriental origin, and with capitals of great beauty and in 
а great variety of stvles. 

The wonderful mosaics, of which mention has already 
been made at some length (it is computed that there 
exists about 45,400 superticial feet of mosaic work in the 
various parts of this fabric), are seen again, and appear 
to constantly change in appearance according to the 
direction from which they receive the light. 

Then the quaint large ogee gables, with figures at the 
apex of each. very extensively crocketed, added to the 
Gothic pinnacles, and the cluster of oriental domes, 
complete one of the most charming pictures imaginable. 

Immediately in front of San Marco, Venice, in the 


Piazza, stand three great flagstaffs, with richly decorated 


bronze bases or pedestals. These bronze bases (a good 
view of one appears in an illustration accompanying 
Article XVI.) are notable examples of castings of the 
Renaissance period. They were erected in the first part 
of the fifteenth century, when Leonardo Loredan was 
Doge, and were the work of Alesandro Leopardi. The 
banners of Cyprus, Crete, and the Morea, the three great 
dependencies of Venice, waved proudly at one time upon 
these flagstaffs; now the standards of the kingdom of 
Italv are to be seen floating aloft in the breeze. 

The Campanile di San Marco standing detached from 
tha church in the south-east angle of the Piazza is 
perhaps the most prominent landmark of Venice, 
approached from the mainland or from the sea. This 
noble structure is square, and rises to a height of 
325 feet. The existing campanile was erected in 1905-11 
by Piacentini in place of the earlier tower, which fell 
to the ground on July 14, 1902. The foundations were 
strengthened and the tower reconstructed as it is seen 
to-day, an unadorned brick shaft 160 feet high, above 
which is a bell chamber of Istrian limestone, with an 
attic ornamented with reliefs of Justice and the Lion 
of St. Mark. А spire of reinforced concrete covered 
with copper plates, surmounted by the gilded figure of гп 
angel, crowns this beautiful Renaissance structure. 

The original campanile was erected about 888 tc 
900, some sav 911, and this was reconstructed in 1329, 
and it is said was provided with an upper storey by Bar- 
tolomeo Buon the Younger after an earthquake in 1512, 
and for nearly 400 years proudly reared its head as one of 
the great architectural glories of this citv. Some original 
foundation defect, however. succeeded in bringing to the 
ground this tower, and in its fall the Loggietta (standing 
at the foot of the structure). a late-Renaissance portico 
erected in 1540 bv Sansovino, was entirely destroyed. 
The Loggietta was the rendezvous of the nobility in its 
early davs, and afterwards became a guard-room during 
the sessions of the Venetian Council. 

Turning into the Piazzetta di San Marco, bounded 
on the west by the library and on the east by the nobie 
facade of the Ducal Palace, one reaches the Molo or 
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lagoon front, the principal stand for gondolas, passing 
on the way theither two granite columns erected in 1180. 
These columns were brought from Tyre by Dose 
Domenico Michiel, and form a part of Byzantine Venice. 
They are of special interest, for each column consists 
of a single block of granite of size so great that the 
erection in their present positions presented such enor- 
mous difficulties that after their arrival in Venice over 
half a century was allowed to elapse before the engineer- 
ing problem was solved. The column to the east bears 
the Winged Lion of St. Mark, a very excellent piece nf 
work, and the other column a figure on a crocodile of 
St. Theodore, the patron saint of the ancient Republie, 
placed in its present position in 1329. The bases and 
capitals of these two columns are particularly fine speci- 
mens of Byzantine-Romanesque sculpture. 

Turning to the Palace of the Doges, the principal 
building of Gothic Venice is inspected. This palace 
was first founded about 814 close to the ducal church 
of St. Theodore, was rebuilt after serious conflagrations 
in 976 and in 1105, and in 1172-78 was considerably 
altered and restored by Doge Sebastiano Ziani, in the 
Byzantine-Romanesque style. 

The oldest portion of the existing Ducal Palace is the 
south wing facing the open lagoon, about 77 yards long, 
fronting the Molo. This was built in 1309-40 (together 
with a portion of the return west wing) by, it is sup- 
posed, Pietro Baseggio, in the Gothic style at this time 
commencing to invade Venice, and which provided the 
style for some of the earlier palaces on the Grand Canal. 
The west wing, 82 yards long, facing the Piazzetta, was 
built, excepting that portion erected with the south 
facade, in 1424-38 by Giovanni Buon and his son Barto- 
lomeo Buon the Elder. This latter wing extended from 
near the south facade at the Molo to the Porta della 
Carta, and replaced the old Byzantine-Romanesque 
facade of Ziani's. A fire in 1419 destroyed the old 
Bvzantine palace, and a decree was passed that it shou!d 
be rebuilt in conformity with the remaining portion of 
the edifice, and the ruins were thereupon removed and 
the west wing erected in the Gothic style in 1423, and 
then the great council chamber was used for the first 
time. 

Such is the history of the building of this Ducal 
Palace, according to very reliable authorities, and it is 
possible to trace the Renaissance feeling in the west 
wing; and in the main portal the transition from the late 
Gothic to the Renaissance is very distinctly traceable. 
This Porta della Carta was built between 1438 and 1443 
for Doge Franc Foscari by Buon (Giovanni and Barto- 
lomeo), and the same feeling is discernible in the fine 
corner-tower, the ‘‘ torricella °’ in the west facade of the 
Corte. 

The Rio del Palazzo is flanked by the east wing of 
the palace, begun by Ant. Rizzo in 1484-88, continued by 
Pietro Lombardi in 1499-1511, ana completed by 
Scarpagnino in 1545-49. 

Great damage was caused by fire in 1574 and 1577, 
and this was repaired by Antonio da Ponte, Palladio, 
and others. 

The study of the exterior of the Ducal Palace is best 

commenced at the south-east corner, this being the 
oldest portion of the existing edifice. Approaching from 
the west, the Ponte della Paglia, which connects the 
Molo with the Riva degli Schiavoni, one gets a fine view 
of the facade facmg the lagoon, with the criminal prison 
building on the right side of the Rio del Palazzo. 
. This (the southern) facade consists of four stages in 
height, rather than four storeys, although it might be 
reasonably suggested that there are three stages, the 
third or upper one being nearly equal to the united height 
of the two lower stages. If the latter position be accepted, 
then the upper or third stage is divided into two portions, 
viz. the plain-faced, large, lower portion and the upper 
and more elaborate portion. 

A study of these facades, particularly on the lagoon 
end the piazzetta fronts, will reveal an astonishing dis- 
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similarity between the first two stages and the third or 
upper stage. 

The lowest or first stage consists of an arrangement 
of short dwarfed columns without bases, from which 
spring simple pointed arches. There is thus formed an 
areade which extends round the west facade of the 
palace. These columns (36 in number in all, upon the 
south and west facades) are shorter than originally (as 
much as 20 inches, it is said), owing to the raising of 
the level of the pavement of the Riva, to the great detri- 
ment, as can be imagined, of the general effect. It 
appears they never had bases; they are circular and have 
elaborately carved capitals, richly decorated with foliage, 
&c., all being varied, and are particularly fine, boldly 
sculptured, and worthy of careful and minute exami- 
nation. 


THE MOLO, VENICE, SHOWING PORTION OF SOUTH FACADE 
OF DUCAL PALACE, THE PRIGIONI DI SAN MARCO (TO 
THE RIGHT) AND THE PONTE DELLA PAGLIA. 


Within this arcade, sheltered from the scorcliing rays 
of the sun or from inclement atmospheric conditions, met 
the members of the nobility in the days of the Republic. 

The illustrations provide an accurate representation 
of this truly artistic meeting-place, and although to a 
very small scale, yet the exceptional whiteness of the 
elaborate portions of the edifice, added to the brilliant 
clearness of the atmosphere, enables the fine and 
gorgeously rich detail to stand out with wonderful 
sharpness. 

The intermediate or second stage is again a magnificent 
arcade or open loggia, the superstructure being sup- 
ported upon cusped arches (springing from 71 columns in 
all, upon the south and west facades), with pierced 
quatrefoils above them. This first-floor arcade, known 
as La Loggia, can be only deseribed as magnificently 
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rich, and was much copied in the palaces subsequently 
erected upon the Grand Canal for members of the nobility. 

This loggia was used largely by the high-placed ladies 
lor viewing the great State processions and ceremonies. 
The lightness and ornate character of the two lower stages 
or floors are accentuated by the almost excessive plain- 
ness of the upper stage of the structure. 

The careful study of the graceful Venetian pointed 
arched treatment of the lowest stage and the second stage, 
in fact, all that portion under the second string-course 
level, will impress one that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a better or more truthful specimen 
of Gothic architecture south of the Alps. Then above 
this specially fine and delicate piece of work comes the 
third stage (the second floor), as chilly, bare, and mean 
in design and execution as the lower portion is warm, 
rich, and bright. 'To such a degree is this change of 
treatment forced upon one that it is with some doubt that 
the suggestion that the entire lagoon or south facade was 
erected at the same time is accepted. ' 

It is quite possible that the architect for the upper 
portion was the architect for the lower portion, and that 
the upper portion was carried out at some later date than 
the lower portion, when the larger rooms provided in the 
upper portion were found necessary for the councils of 
the Doges. There is also, it will be noticed, a distinct 
peculiarity in connection with these facades, in that the 
richer work is below the plain work, instead of the plainer 
work being below the rich or ornamental, as is not only 
mostly so, but in Venetian architecture particularly so. 

The plainness of the upper portion is relieved only by 
few windows, and the ornamental character is obtained 
by the use of encrusted, decorative coloured marble 
foliage-pattern work. The beautiful window tracery of 
the two end windows on the south facade on the second 
storey 18 the only remnant of this work belonging to the 
earliest part of the structure (very beginning of the four- 
teenth century). à 

The crowning feature of this famous fabric consists 
of small windows surmounted by pinnacles. It is not 
difficult, one would suggest, to trace a marked difference 
in the general design and treatment and in the detail of 
the two lower stages, as compared with the upper stage. 
Тһе general design and the detail of the former are 
superior to the design and the detail of the latter. The 
windows in the upper stage are poor, whereas the mag- 
nificent tracery of the stage immediately below is of the 
finest quality. 

In many ways one is led to the conclusion that the 
mind responsible for the creation of the lower two stages 
did not, and, in Tact, could not, have produced the upper 
stage. It is, therefore, quite possible that the south 
facade facing the lagoon, up to the second string-course, 
was first erected, that is from columns No. 1 on the 
ground level (to the right facing this facade) to column 
No. 24 (that is including the first six arches in the 
Piazzetta facade). That the facade facing the Piazzetta 
(the west facade) from columns 25 to 36 was then 
erected, again up to the second string-course level, and 
that the whole of the large upper stage was erected at 
Some very much later date, possibly fifty to a hundred 
years later. In case such a suggestion should be correct 
fhen the south facade would be erected in 1309-40, 
and immediately afterwards the remaining portion of the 
west facade, and then the upper portion would date 
from about 1424-38, i 

This idea, however, would not seem to agree with 
the decree recorded that after a fire in 1419, ** the old 
Byzantine palace . . . should be rebuilt in conformity 
with the remaining portion of the edifice,” жс. 

. The Gothic portions of this Ducal Palace were exten- 
sively restored in 1873-89. Whatever defects may be 
found in this certainly beautiful fabric, it is worth all 
the travelling one has to undertake to examine its charms, 
its peculiarities, as well as its faults. | 

This structure is in no little sense original and unique, 
for although it is looked upon as Gothic, yet there is a 
very decided and in places very pronounced Byzantine 
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tinge about its lines and in its make-up. A close study of 
its many points will reveal this to the student. 

To proceed to a short examination of the upper stage, 
a huge window with a very elaborate balcony of carved, 
pierced, and traceried marble work occupies the central 
position in the south facade, and generally completes one 
of the most unique Gothic erections in existence. А 
statue of “ Venice," with sword and scales, stands upon 
the pinnacle surmounting this balcony ; underneath, in 
three niches, are St. Mark, with Faith and Hope beside 
her. The four Cardinal Virtues are close by, and under- 
neath at the sides of the window St. George (by Canova) 
and St. Theodore, the minor patrons. 

To be numbered amongst the fine achievements of 
Lombardie sculpture of the fifteenth century are the high- 
reliefs over the corner columns on the Molo, “ Noah's 
Transgression ’’ at the south-east angle and “ Adam and 
Eve " at the south-west angle. 

The west facade facing the piazzetta is much the 
same in style and character as the south facade, but it 


STANDING UPON THE PONTE DELLA PAGLIA, THE EAST 
FACADE OF DUCAL PALACE TO THE LEFT, THE 
PRIGIONI DI SAN MARCO TO THE RIGHT, AND THE 
BRIDGE OF SIGHS (PONTE DEI SOSPIRI) IN FRONT. 


is, as mentioned already (if some records are to be 
accepted) of more recent date. Тһе first two windows in 
this fagade upon the second floor belong to the Sala del 
Maggiore Consiglio, and form part of the original Gothic 
portion, which, as already mentioned, ended at the sixth 
arch from the south-west corner. Although there is 
strongly evident a distinct Renaissance feeling in the 
remaining portion of this facade (still further evidence 
that the upper portion was erected at a later date), yet it 
harmonises very well with the earlier Gothic portion. 
Returning for a few minutes to the Ponte della Paglia, 
one, in standing upon this picturesque bridge facing 
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north, obtains a fine view of the sixteenth-century Bridge 
of Sighs (Ponte dei Sospiri), with the late-Renaissance 
east facade of the Ducal Palace, of plain brickwork un- 
covered with marble relieved only by fine string-courses 
and beautiful windows on the left hand, and on the right 
hand the Carceri, or Prigioni di San Marco (Criminal 
Prison). 

The famous, but much overrated, bridge just men- 
tioned, spaning the Rio del Palazzo and connecting the 
Ducal Palace with the Prison House, was constructed by 
Antonio da Ponte about 1590. 

vetracing one’s steps past the south and west facades 
of the Ducal Palace, the Porta della Carta 1s reached, a 
truly magnificent portal, giving access to the Scala dei 
Giganti, and the interior Corte (court-yard). There are 
again distinct, Renaissance tendencies in the particularly 
fine late-Gothic entrance doorway erected by Bartolomeo 
Buon in 1438-43. There is much fine sculpture in this 
piece of work, and as an example of the transition from 
the Gothic to the Renaissance it is worth caretul study. 

Entenng the Corte of the palace, one has the oppor- 
tunity of studying the mixture of Gothic and Renaissance. 
The south and west sides, the former the older portion 
of the palace, and the latter the reputed later Gothic 
extension, are in brick in the upper storey. "The two 
lower floors of. these two sides have been altered to har- 
monise with the later Renaissance part of the structure. 

The east facade, being the Corte front of the facade 
facing the Rio del Palazzo, is entirely covered with 
marble, is very ornate, and represents an expensive 
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THE MOLO, VENICE, SHOWING PARTZOF SOUTH FACADE 
OF DUCAL PALACE, GRANITE COLUMN BEARING THE 
WINGED LION OF ST. MARK, AND PART OF THE 
FAMOUS LIBRERIA VECCHIA. 


specimen of Venetian Renaissance. ‘This side of the 
Corte was erected by Rizzo in the late part of the fifteenth 
century. 

In the centre of the Corte are two well-heads in 
bronze of Renaissance workmanship dated 1556 and 
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1559. А very pretty little example of the Renaissance 
style erected in 1520 by Bergamasco, may be inspected 
in the little court at the north end of this Corte, north of 
the Scala dei Giganti. 

It is difficult to say that, among so many features of 
pote, any one may be selected for special attention, but 


MAIN 
ENTRANCE TO THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE, FROM 
WITHIN THE PORTA DELLA CARTA. 


VIEW OF THE SCALA DEI GIGANTI AND THE 


perhaps the great staircase of which a good view is given 
in one of the illustrations, is worthy of extra special 
study. 

The Scala dei Giganti, as it is called, is a gorgeously 
ornamented flight of steps, leading from the Porta della 
Carta to the firs€ floor of the Ducal Palace. The name is 
derived from the colossal Renaissance statues at the top 
of the steps, representing Mars and Neptune, and de- 
noting the naval and military supremacy of Venice. 
These steps were erected by Antonio Rizzo in 1584, and 
were used by the nobility for entrance to the palace, 
and on the top landing the Doges were crowned in the 
later days of the Republic. 

The giant statues were by Jacopo Sansovino, 1554. 
St. Mark's Lion will also be noticed between the giant 
statues, over the main entrance arch. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Secretary of the Royal Academy states that the 
president and council have purchased the following works 
under the terms of the Chantrey bequest : —'* The Poulterer's 
Shop " (oil painting), by Frank Brangwyn, А.В.А.; “ The 
Kiss " (marble statue), by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. ; “Тһе 
Lady with the Amethyst’’ (oil painting), by Charles 
Shannon, A.R.A. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
THE Report of the Council for the official year 1915-16 
was presented at the Annual Meeting last Monday, and 
states that a grant of £50 to the Society of Dilettanti 
was the result of an undertaking entered into before the 
war to enable the Society to publish their new volume of 
““ Antiquities of Ionia.” 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Frank 
Darling, of Toronto. Mr. Darling was, unfortunately, 
prevented from being present at the Royal Gold Medal 
meeting, but the Medal was received on his behalf by 
Sir George Perley, High Commissioner for Canada. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., in recognition of the 
merit of his executed work, his services to architectural 
education, and his high character and lofty ideals in the 
art of architecture. His Majesty the King has graciously 
signified his approval of the award, and the Medal will 
be presented to Sir Rowand Anderson at the General 
Meeting on June 19. 

The work of the Royal Institute has. of necessity. 
been seriously affected by the war. The programme of 
sessional papers has been suspended and only business of 
a routine and uncontroversial nature has been transacted 
at the General Meetings. The prize competitions for the 
year have again been postponed, and the examinations 
which in the ordinary course would have been held in 
November 1916 have been cancelled. | 

The Record of Honour which has been compiled by 
the Royal Institute now contains the names of some 
2,950 architects who are serving in the Forces. Included 
in this number are 57 Fellows, 426 Associates, 228 
Licentiates, and 272 Students of the Roval Institute. 

. The most important work of the vear has been that 
done by the Architects' War Committee and its two sub- 
sidiary Gommittees. The Architects’ Benevolent Society 
has rendered the most valuable assistance in the adminis- 
tration of the funds subscribed for the relief of architects, 
and the Civic Surveys which have been set on foot 
with the assistance of the Royal Institute have provided 
paid employment for a number of members of the pro- 
fession whose practices have been stopped by the war. 
The most important of these Surveys—that of Greater 
London—is housed in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, and the 
expenses of all the Surveys are paid bv the R.I.B.A., 
while the salaries of the workers are paid by grants from 
the National Relief Fund. 

The consideration of the Report of the Official Archi- 
tectural Committee, referred to in the last Annual Report, 
has been again deferred for twelve months. | 

The usual statement appended to this Report shows 
that the finances of the Royal Institute have met the 
strain of war conditions with great success. 

Most of the architectural students are serving in the 
Forces and there is, consequently, a heavy fall in the 
receipts from examination fees. The subscriptions of all 
members and Licentiates serving with the Forces are 
also remitted. In 1915 this measure cost the Institute 
- £700, and in 1916 it will probably cost well over 
900. ' 

In spite of these and other losses there was a realised 
surplus of £719, in place of an anticipated deficit of £960 
in the financial year ending on December 31, 1915, and 
a moderate surplus is also anticipated in the current 
year. It will be observed that a sum of £290 was received 
from the Henry Jarvis Trust jn aid of the educational 
work of the Royal Institute. 


mittee, whose careful management has been responsible 
for such satisfactorv results. ; 
The Report of the Board of Architectural Education 
states that the Board have held nine meetings since the 
Issue of the last Annual Report. At the first meeting 
Mr. John Slater was elected Chairman; Mr. Lewis 
Solomon and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice-Chairmen; 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, Honorary Secretary, 
Committees, Тһе following Committees have met 
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and reported from time to time on the matters referred to 
them :—Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemp- 
tions, Students’ Drawings for America. 

Problems in Design.—During the year 104 designs 
have been received and adjudicated on, and of these sixty- 
six have been approved. The designs have been exhibited, 
some at the Gallery of the Royal Institute, and others, 


by the courtesy of the Council of the Architectural Asso- 


ciation, at the rooms of that body. 

The Examinations.—The Board have conducted the 
Preliminary, Intermediate, Final and Special Examina- 
tious as usual, and the results, as reported to the Council, 
have been published. 

The new scheme of examinations referred to in the 
last Report of the Board has been postponed until after 
the war; but the Council on the recommendation of the 
Board, have decided to discontinue the Preliminary 
Examination for the future. 

Candidates for registration as Probationers will be 
required to submit any of the Certificates mentioned in 
the Kalendar or such other satssfactory evidence of their 
education as may be approved by the Board. The Board 
will continue to examine in the subjects of geometrical 
drawing and the elements of perspective, and in free- 
hand drawing, those candidates who are unable to pro- 
duce satisfactory drawings showing their knowledge of 
any of these subjects. 

The Council have also decided to hold the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations once only this year, viz., т 
June. 

The American Institute of Architects and English 
Architectural Drawings.—The Council referred to the 
Board an application from the American Institute of 
Architects suggesting that a collection of English archi- 
tectural drawings both of buildings and of woodwork. 
metal, glass decoration, and furniture, should be formed 
and forwarded to the Architectural School at Harvard 
with a view to their making a selection for purchase, and 
Қ Sub-Committee is now engaged in the work of selec- 
ion. 

Recognised Schools of Architecture.—The Certificate 
of the three years’ architectural course at the Leeds 
School of Art is now accepted by the Board as exempting 
from the Intermediate Examination, the condition being 
that for the examination at the close of the course an 
External Examiner approved by the Board is appointed. 

The Report of the Town Planning Commitee records 
that six meetings of the Committee have been held. 
Sir Aston Webb was re-elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Professor Beresford Pite has acted as Vice- 
Chairman, and, on the departure for India of Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Mr. W. R. Davidge was anpeinted 
Honorary Secretary. 

The subject of the suggested Thames Barrage be- 
tween Tilbury and Gravesend, originally proposed in 
1903, came before the Committee as the result of a 
letter to the Institute from Lord Desborough, Chair- 
man of the Thames Conservancy. Much information 
on the subject has been collected, and an abstract, by 
the Hon. Secretary, of the book, ‘‘ The Port of London 
and the Thames Barrage,’’ has been printed in the 
Journal for the information of members generally. "Тһе 
subject is being further considered by the Committee. 

The volume of Transactions of the R.I.B.A. Town 
Planning Conference, 1910, contains a large amount of 
valuable information, and in order that this might be 
generally available, the Council, on the Committee’s 
recommendation, have agreed to the price of the volurne 
being reduced to 10s. 6d. (the original price being 24s .)- 
A limited number of copies of the Transactions of the 
Conference are still available at this reduced figure. 

A circular letter to architects and allied societies 
has been prepared and issued, and a draft circular to 
Local Authorities contemplating town-planning and 
improvement schemes has been approved by the Council. 

The Institute has been represented on each of the 
six Sectional Conferences, held at the Local Gover? 
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ment Board, on the subject of Arterial Roads іп Greater 
London. A draft resolution for submission to the final 
Conference has been prepared and approved by a meet- 
ing of the professional and other societies represented 
at the L.G.B. Conferences. The resolution will be pro- 
posed by Sir Aston Webb at the final Conference in due 
course. 

A letter has also been addressed to the London 
County Council, pointing out the necessity of reserving 
the routes of the arterial roads as approved by the 
Conferences. 

À proposal submitted to Parliament by the S.E. & C. 
Railway Company for the construction of steel arched 
cantilevers and additional masonry piers under thel 
eastern portion of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, 
estimated to cost £150,000, has been considered by 
the Committee, and: on the Committee's recomme"da- 
tion the Council of the Institute approached the London 
County Council with the suggestion that the basis of 
their opposition should, if possible, be broadened t» avoid 
so large an expenditure on the present unsatisfactory 
structure, especially in view of the possibility of the 
eventual removal of the station to the south side and ihe 
need for a road bridge at this point. The L.C.C., while 
sympathising with the views of the Institute on the 
matter, did not, however, see their way to take the 
suggested action. A joint letter, signed by the President 
and Sir Aston Webb, as Chairman of the Council of the 
London Society, was subsequently sent to the '' Times ” 
on the subject of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge. 

The Bill is now being considered by a Committee of 
the House of Lords. By a resolution of that House, 
moved by Lord Plymouth, it is an instruction to the 
House of Lords Committee to hear evidence from the 
R.I.B.A. and the London Society, and efforts are being 
made to secure proper consideration to the whole ques- 
tion of road communication across the Thames at 
Charing Cross. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the Coun- 
cil have decided to obtain periodically a list of a! 
private Bills, such as the Charing Cross Railway Bridge 
Bil to afford the Institute an opportunity of investi- 
gating the probable effect of the proposals embodied in 
them. 

A number of town-planning schemes have been pre- 
pared by Local Authorities during the year, and tue 
Committee, in conjunction with our allied societies, are 
arranging as far as possible to be represented at the 
public inquiries conducted by the Local Government 
Board. 

The Report of the Art Standing Committee states 
that since the issue of the last report the Art Standing 
Committee have held eight meetings. Mr. Edward 
Warren, F.S.A., was elected Chairman, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Harry Redfern and 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, Honorary Secretaries of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Warren has now been appointed administrator 
of a large military hospital at Corfu, and Mr. Redfern 
is engaged upon war work for the Government, neces: 
sitating his temporary residence in Scotland. Mr. L. 
Rome Guthrie, Mr. Wyatt Papworth, and Mr. Philip E. 
Webb have joined various branches of the fighting 
forces. The war has thus claimed many members of 
the Committee, and, on the other hand, has doubtless 
reduced the number of projects which might in the ordi- 
nary course come under their consideration. As to some 
matters, moreover, which in normal times might have 
engaged the attention of the Committee, it has been 
fell that serious consideration could not be given to 
them with the expectation of any useful result during 
the time of war. 

Of matters under consideration when the last report 
was made, the proposal to do away with the picturesque 
wooden bridge over the Thames at Goring, and to 
substitute one of ferro-concrete construction, need no 
longer occupy the attention of the Committee. The 
project has been abandoned owing to: the Treasury 


‘consider that the subject is such as could not 


declining to sanction the cost of rebuilding, and the 
bridge will be merely repaired. 

The report of the Committee containing various 
suggestions for the amendment of the London Building | 
Acts was presented to the Council in June last, ani 
by them forwarded to the Practice and Science Standing 
Committees. The Science Committee have made some 
suggestions, but the consideration of these has been 
deferred by the Council until the report of the Practice 
Committee has also been received. 

A good deal of attention has been given by the Com- 
mittee to the very prevalent defacement of London bv 
advertisements, skv-signs, &c., with the result that the 
Council have been in communication with the London 
Countv Council, urging upon them the promotion of 
legislation to strengthen the control of street advertise- 
ments. Though the London County Council, nightly 
dealt 
with during the war. it is hoped that the views which 
the Committee have formulated may prove useful in the 
future. | 

Against the. project to demolish the Tolbooth Steeple, 
Glasgow, and to re-erect it between London Street 
and Gallow Gate as a part of the Glasgow Cross Im- 
provement Scheme, a strong representation was made by 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, and this Com- 
mittee, after examining the proposal, took steps to sup- 
port that representation and a deputation to the Office of 
Works for which the Glasgow Institute were arranging, 
but action became unnecessary owing to the abandon- 
ment for the time of the proposal. It 1s satisfactory to 
know that the Tolbooth Steeple for the present is un- 
disturbed. The Committee will, however, continue to 
watch this scheme. 

An interesting suggestion for the architectural treat- 
ment of the Post Office site and streets adjoining was 
submitted to the Committee at a preliminary stage bv 
Mr. Н. Н. Statham, but it is unnecessary to deal with: 
the proposal here as Mr. Statham intends to publish it 
in the Journal when more developed. 

Various other matters have been under the considera- 
tion of the Committee; but, owing to the general post- 
ponement of all building schemes, no important action 
has in any case been necessary during the Session. 

The Literature Standing Committee report that since 
their election in June 1915 seven meetings have been 
held, making nine meetings altogether since the issue of 
the last Report. Mr. C. Harrison Townsend was elected 
Chairman, Mr. C. E. Sayer, Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. 
Charles Spooner and Martin Shaw Briggs, Honorary 
Secretaries. 

In the Committee’s last Report reference was made 
to the advisabilitv of compiling an index of architectural 
works which have been destroyed in Belgium during the 
war. A Sub-Committee was formed, consisting of the 
Chairman, Mr. Harrison Townsend, Messrs. Arthur 
Stratton, Charles Spooner, Walter Millard, the 
Librarian, and Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs acting as Hon. 
Secretary. In addition to the compilation of the index, 
it was decided to form a collection of drawings, photo- 
graphs, and prints to be preserved in the Library of 
the Institute. With this object in view a letter was drawn 
up and issued in the Institute Journal, the “ Times,” and 
other influential newspapers, soliciting gifts for the col- 
lection. Numerous original drawings, photographs, 
&c., were received from various contributors. including 
Sir Ernest George, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. Walter 
Millard, Mr. Halsev Ricardo, Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 
Mr. Ernest Swain, Mrs. Vaughan, Miss Fellows, Miss 
Aitchison, and Mr. W. Hilton Nash. The collection 
which has so far thus been formed is now available for 
reference. | 

On instructions from the Committee the Libranan 
has had the most valuable drawings and editions removed 
to the basement strong-room for greater safety during 
the war. 

The “ Journal’? and '' Kalendar °? Committee hare 
had before them certain suggestions of the Council with 
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regard to modifications in the '' Journal." The Report 
which this Committee submitted was approved, and the 
recommendations forwarded to the Council. 

Ihe Committee is greatly indebted to its Chairman, 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, for the presentation of some 
150 photographs of mosaic work in Italy, Sicily, and 
the Holv Land. 

With a view to supplementing the Institute collec- 
tion of drawings by past architects of distinction, it has 
been possible to obtain through the good offices of the 
President, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
and Mr. R. A. Briggs, donations of a large number of 
valuable drawings by Norman Shaw, Wilham Burges, 
G. E. Street, Eden Nesfield, and Philip Webb. Exhi- 
bitions of these are being held from time to time in the 
Kast Gallery. 

The Committee decided that, having regard to the 
need of the utmost economy during the war, the purchase 
of books should be restricted as far as possible. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the 
year may be mentioned: Cust’s '' History of the Society 
of Dilettanti,” Byne and Stapley’s '' Rejeria of the 
Spanish Renaissance,” Audslev’s '' Practical Decorator 
and Ornamentist," Baldwin Brown's '' Arts in Early 
England ’’ (vols. 3 апа 4), Briseux's '' Architecture 
Moderne, &c.,'" Lomazzo’s '' Trattato dell’ arte della 
pittura, scoltura et architettura,’’ Thomas’s '' Original 
Designs in Architecture, &c.,’’ Adams’ '' Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres,’’ Moreau-Nélaton’s '' Eglises de 
Chez Nous," Tipping’s “ Grinling Gibbons and the 
Woodwork of his Age,” E. К. and J. Pennell’s “ Litho- 
raphy and Lithographers,” Weaver's ‘‘ Memorials and 
fonuments, &c.," Tallis’s ‘f London Street Views,” 
Gardner's ‘‘ French Sculpture of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, &c.," Society of Dilettanti’s “ Antiquities of 
Ionia ’’ (Part the Fifth), Delstanche's '' The Little Towns 
of Flanders,” Cram’s '' Heart. of Europe," Clapham's 
'' Lesnes Abbey,” Forestier and Omond's '' Belgium," 
Geddes’ °“ Cities in Evolution," Du Cerceau's “ Leçons 
de Perspective Positive," Balcarres’ '' Evolution of 
Italian Sculpture,"  Cadbury's ''Town Planning.” 
Rivington's ‘‘ Notes on Building Construction "" (new 
ed.), March Phillipps’ “ Form and Colour. ” 

The Report of the Practice Standing Committee 
states that nine meetings have been held since the date 
of the last report. The officers elected at the commence- 
ment of the session were: —Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman; 
Mr. Edward Greenop, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Matt. 
Garbutt and Alan E. Munby, Honorary Secretaries. 

The Committee have had before them a large number 
of matters, of which the following are among the most 
important :— 

Experts’ Services and Architects’ Charges in relation 
thereto.—Questions having been raised as to the position 
of the architect and his payment in connection with the 
employment of expert engineers or other specialists to 
advise upon special matters or to design details. as in 
the case of ferro-concrete structures or those consisting 
largely of metal, or in the case of large electric or 
heating installations, the Committee have appointed a 
gub-committee which is considering the whole question. 

Notes on Dilapidations.—The revision of the “ Insti- 
tute Handbook on Dilapidations ° has now been com- 
pleted, and the draft submitted to the Council with a 
recommendation that a new edition be issued. 

Special Sub-Committees.—The Professional Conduct 
Sub-Committee and the Schedule of Charges Sub-Com- 
mittee were reappointed at the meeting in July 1915. 
The former have held several meetings, but the latter 
have not vet had occasion to assemble. In connection 
with the Professional Conduct Sub-Committee, and with 
certain cther Sub-Committees, the Committee, while 
congratulating Messrs. Edwin Gunn and Horace W. 
Cubitt upon their patriotic action in joining His 
Majesty’s Forces, have to regret the loss of the valuable 
secretarial assistance of those gentlemen, which has been 
the more felt because of the constant increase of the 
Committee’s work and the number of cases which it is 
desirable to consider by means of sub-committees. 


Professional Conduct, &c.—At the request of the 
Council, the Committee considered and reported upon 
the custom of architects entering the witness-box to 
disparage the work and belittle the claim to payment of 
brother architects who were unfortunately compelled to 
sue for their fees. As a result of the Committee's report, 
the Council have added to the paragraphs upon Profes- 
sional Conduct, &c., published in the “ Kalendar,” the 
following :—'' That in the opinion of the Council, the 
Royal Institute having adopted a Scale of Professional 
Charges, it becomes the duty of members, when giving 
advice relating thereto, not to weaken the value of the 
Scale.'' 

Professional Advertising.—The Committee have had 
before them several complaints as to advertising by 
members, and would like to draw general attention to 
the Council’s opinion, published upon page 70 of the 
“ Kalendar,” that advertisement by an architect is a 
contravention of By-law 24. 

Professional Day.—The question having been raised 
as to the number of hours which should be considered 
to constitute a professional ‘‘ day,’’ as the term “ дау ” 
is employed in the Schedule of Charges, the Committee 
thought the matter of sufficient importance to justify 
direct inquiry by the Council, who, in the ‘* Journal ” 
of July 31, 1915, invited communications from members 
upon the point, and also directed inquiry to be made as 
to the views of allied societies and the practice of kindred 
institutions. Up to the present a decision has not been 
arrived at. 

Appointment of Arbitrator.—It having been sug- 
gested that it would ‘be useful to publish a Form of 
Appointment, of an Arbitrator applicable to disputes not 
coming under the R.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract, the 
Committee prepared a draft which has been submitted 
to the Council and is still under consideration. 

Personal Matters.—A considerable amount of time 
has been occupied by matters of such a personal nature 
as to render any publication undesirable. 

Members’ Queries.—The number of inquiries upon 
matters of professional practice has again been large, and 
many questions have also been propounded as to dit- 
culties arising in consequence of the war. Some of these 
latter have turned upon purely legal considerations, as to 
which the Committee are, of course, unable to express 
any authoritative opinion. The Committee have also 
occasionally been obliged to refrain from expressing 
opinions on the ground that the subjects of inquiry have 
been, or have been likely to come, before the Courts. 
The Committee would point out that it is their established 
practice to refrain from expressing their views under 
such conditions, as well as when they have before them 
only ex-parte statements. | 

‚ The Report of the Science Standing Committee states 
that since the date of their last Report nine meetings of 
the Committee have been held, with an average attend- 
ance of ten. Officers for the current session were elected 
as follows:—Chairman, Mr. Е. W. M. Wonnacott; 
vice-chairman, Mr. Geo. Leonard Elkington; hon. secre- 
taries, Mr. Osborn C. Hills and Mr. A. O. Collard. | 

In November Mr. Elkington resigned the vice-chair- 
manship owing to his having enlisted, and Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee was elected in his stead. Subsequently, Mr. 
Wonnacott having ceased to be a member of the Institute, 
Mr. Dicksee was in January elected chairman, and Mr. 
W. E. Vernon Crompton vice-chairman. 

Westminster Hall Roof.—No further visit has been 
paid, as Mr. Baines, M.V.O., wrote that tke urgent 
war services which have engaged the attention of his 
department have delayed the work to the Hall, and sug- 
gesting that a further visit be deferred until some of the 
reinforcement is actually fixed. 

Air Raids and Damage by Enemy Bombs.—The Com- 
mittee are taking steps to collect such information as 13 
possible of the effect of enemy bombs on buildings and 
the resistance of the various materials employed іп the 
structures, and have sought the co-operation of the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ Association. It is, however, anticipated 
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that there will be considerable difficulty in obtaining 
useful and reliable data and nothing can be published at 
present. 

Research Council of the Board of Education.—The 
Committee's attention was drawn to a paragraph in the 
Press announcing the proposed formation by the Privy 
Council of a Research Council. The Committee, with 
the warm approval of the President, wrote to Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge, and ultimately, on the President's sug- 
gestion, 1t was arranged that some of our members should 
discuss the subject with Sir William McCormick, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of the Privy Council. 
The Chairman and Messrs. F. R. Farrow, Digby 
Solomon, Vernon Crompton, Alan E. Munby, and H. D. 
Searles Wood (the two latter being co-opted by the Com- 
mittee) were duly selected. Among the subjects sug- 
gested for investigation are:—The extended Use of 
Colonial Timbers in this country, Dry Rot, Corrosion of 
Metal Surfaces, and Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Floor Lights. The Sub-Committee have held seven 
meetings and have had interviews with the Advisory 
Council, the Imperial Institute, the Institute of Metals, 
and the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Dry Rot т Timber.—This subject has been much 
under discussion, and a draft for a revised leaflet was 
under consideration by the Committee dealing very fully 
with the subject in respect to (1) the disease generally ; 
(2) its introduction into buildings; (3) conditions favour- 
able to growth ; (4) suggested safeguards in new buildings ; 
(5) eradication in old buildings; and (6) list of publica- 
tions on the subject. Visits were made to Kew Gardens 
Library and various authorities consulted, but the Com- 
mittee regretted to find that research work in the special 
investigation of this disease does not appear to have 
been carried far. The Committee, therefore, welcomed 
the possible opportunity to get the matter taken up by 


the Research Council of the Privy Council as outlined in 


the previous paragraph. 

Metropolitan Water Board  Regulations.—On the 
suggestion of the Committee copies of the correspondence 
between the Institute and the Metropolitan Water Board 
(published in the ‘‘ Journal,’’ pp. 69 and 70) have been 
sent to Mr. Thomas McIntyre, as representative of the 
trades interested, to the Editor of the ‘‘ Master Builders’ 
Handbook,’’ and to the President of the Board of Trade. 

Prohibition of the Importation of Building Materials. 
—The Committee drew the Council’s attention to the 
proposed prohibition of the importation of building 
materials, and in view of the effect such prohibition 
would have on the building trade, suggested that steps 
be taken to limit such prohibition as far as possible, 
having full regard to the military needs of the country. 

London County Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, 
Part IV.—The Council of the Institute referred to the 
Committee a letter from the District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion suggesting a conference of representatives of the 
Institute and others to agree certain points of detail 
concerning which there appears to be considerable 
divergence of opinion and practice in reference to this 
Act. The Council desired the Committee to appoint 
three representatives, and Messrs. Е. В. Farrow, W. Е. 
Vernon Crompton, and F. N. Jackson were duly 
appointed. The Conference has had several meetings 
and wi!] make its report in due course. 

Test of Building Stones.—The Sub-Committee 
appointed made a further inspection of the stones under- 
going the weathering test at the Geological Museum, and 
in consequence of its inspection certain suggestions were 
made relative to the discolouration of the stones in con- 
tact with the metal supports and the prevention of 
chemical action at such points of contact. 

The London Building Acts.—Several meetings were 
devoted to consideration of the Art Standing Committee's 
suggested amendments of the London Building Acts. 
Several alterations were made by the Committee, who 
were in agreement with the main objects sought. 

Defective Roofing Tiles.—A Report on this subject 


was received from the Sub-Committee, visits to tile 
manufactories were arranged to take place in July, and 
certain old tiles were examined. Owing, however, to 
difficulties due to the war visits have had to be postponed 
and nothing further has been done. 

Construction of Belfries and Effect of Vibration on 
Buildings.—The Belfries and Vibration Sub-Committee 
early in the year completed its inquiry after paying 
several visits to various works and buildings, and is now 
in a position to prepare a Paper to be read at some future 
ordinary general meeting. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ах ordinary general meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held at No. 37 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, May 1, at 4.30 р.м. Mr. 
H. Austen Hall (President) in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The President proposed a vote of sympathy to the 
relatives of members of the Association who have fallen 
in the war since the last meeting, Messrs. J. C. Bucknill, 
Adrian T. Hardman, and G. M, Mackenzie. The motion 
was carried in silence. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: 
Mr. Arthur Davis, Mr. E. J. Armstrong (19th Batt. 
Middlesex Regiment). 

The President announced the following nominations 
of candidates for the House List for session 1916-17, and 
as no further nominations were forthcoming, they were 
declared elected : — 

President.—A. С, В. Mackenzie. 

Vice-Presidents.—H. M. Fletcher, Stanley Hamp. 

Hon. Treasurer.—YF. Winton Newman. 

Hon. Editor '* A.A. Journal. —F. C. Eden. 

Hon. Librarian.—V. Т. Hodgson. 

Hon. Secretary.—Ralph Knott. 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Past President: 
H. Austen Hall, Detmar Blow, Alfred Cox, H. 
Farquharson, E. Stanley Hall, E. Brantwood Maufe, 
W. G. Newton, W. J. Palmer-Jones, J. Alan Slater, 
T. Tyrwhitt, Philip E. Webb. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the retiring members of the Council, Messrs. 
C. C. Brewer and Maurice E. Webb. — 

The meeting then terminated. 


THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HULL. 


In a communication dated May 1 to the '' Yorkshire 
Post,’’ Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., gives the 
following particulars concerning the narrow escape from 
destruction of the above building. Mr. Bilson says: 

The idea that the existence of this venerable historic 
building was threatened by its responsible guardians has 
aroused such widespread interest in and beyond the city 
that it may be well to record precisely what has 
happened. 

The property was acquired by the authorities of Holy 
Trinity Church by means of donations given for the pre- 
servation of the building. This fact is clearly proved by 
the appeal issued by the Vicar, churchwardens, and 
Church Council in November 1882, and by the list of 
donations issued with the appeal. One of the members 
of the Church Council who signed the appeal writes me 
that it ‘‘ certainly meant that the object of the sub- 
scriptions was to ensure the preservation of this fine old 
building." The same note of preservation was dominant 
at the opening ceremony on December 11, 1883, when a 


resolution, moved by the Mayor and seconded by the 


Sheriff, expressed satisfaction that one of the most inter- 
esting historical monuments of Hull had been preserved 
and restored, and the Archbishop of York, in opening 
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the building, commended the Vicar for preserving it 
*' for the benefit and use of the people, and, at the same 
time, as an ornament to the town for ever.” 

The owners of the property are, therefore, under a 
moral obligation to ensure the preservation of the build- 
ing, their acquisition of which was only made possible 
by funds given with this object. 

The ownership of the property is vested in trustees, 
the body now consisting of one of the original trustees, 
two trustees of comparativelv recent appointment, and 
the Vicar. In March last, one of the trustees made a 
written offer to sell the property for a named sum, with- 
out any condition as to its preservation, to a certain firm 
who could only have utilised the site effectively bv 
destroying the building. The offer was made on behalf 
of the Vicar and churchwardens, who do not own the 
property. 

On April 17 the Secretary of the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society asked for an undertaking that nothing 
should be done to imperil the preservation of the build- 
ing. and in reply he was told that the declaration of 
trusts upon which the property is held do not mention 
the permanent preservation of the building. At the 
vestry meeting on April 25 the Vicar is reported to have 
said that °“ the trustees were taking such steps as were 
necessary under the terms of their trust deed." I do 


not know whether it is claimed that, because the authori- | 
ties of Holy Trinity, six years after they had acquired , 
the property bv funds given for the preservation of the : 
building, vested it in trustees by a deed which recited | 


the Church uses, but omitted any reference to preserva- 
tion, they are, therefore, under no obligation to carry 


out the conditions upon which their appeal of 1882 was | 


based; though it is difficult to account for the offer of 
sale on any other supposition. Fortunately, this view 
of their obligation is not shared by all the trustees, and 
it is possible that the abandonment of the idea of sale 
may have been due to this opposite view, supported as 
it was by the protests of societies whose care it is to 
saleguard our ancient monuments, and by very clearly 
expressed public opinion. 

We now learn that it has been decided to continue 
the use of the building for parochial purposes, so that 
it 1s doubtless safe for the present. When the times 


are more favourable for considering questions of this | 


kind, it may be necessary to take steps to prevent the 
recurrence of what has recently happened. Meanwhile 
we fortunately have an Ancient Monuments Act. 


' DEMOLITION OF A GUILDFORD LANDMARK. 
EASTER week saw the housebreakers commence opera- 
tions on the picturesque old ‘‘ Dolphin Inn,” at Guild- 
ford, on whose site will be erected a garage that is quite 
superfluous in that neighbourhood, as the old Inn's yard 
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THE DOLPHIN INN, GUILDFORD.—CHERTSEY STREET 
FRONTAGE. 


was entirely used by vehicles drawn by horses, on market 
| days, and by carriers’ vans from and to neighbour e 
| villages, and there i$ a garage a hundred yards down 
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road and three in Upper High Street—a two minutes’ 
run. The Town Council, a few months ago, when pass- 
ing plans for the new “ Dolphin "' (abutting on the old 
one), sanctioned the garage, the plan showing, for the 
new property, the putting back of the building-line by a 
foot or two. 

The Surrey Archeological Society were not informed 
of the owners’, nor of the Council’s, intentions in the 
matter until the plans had been virtually °“ rushed ”’ 
before the Council and approved by that body—and then 
only through the report in the local Press—thus giving 
no fair chance of saving this quaint bit of Old Guildford. 

The steps taken by the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings to rescue it were unfortunately 
foredoomed to defeat, and the petition in favour of its 
preservation, numerously signed, was ignored by the 
Council—rather  contemptuously—though the owners 
were willing to let the Inn remain if the Council could 
have been persuaded to quash its hasty decision. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Тне following Memorandum is communicated by Mr. 
Councillor T. R. Marr (Manchester) : — 

Memorandum on Compounding for Rates.—Under 
the present law, rates may be payable by owners instead 
of occupiers under a great varietv of conditions. The 
following table shows the latitude allowed (apart from 
local statutes):— 


| 
A NEW HOUSING POLICY. 


hereditaments not included in the above table in considera- 
tion of concessions on the general district rate.” 

A general discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of compounding is not in place here. It is alleged, 
however, that the existing compounding limits hinder the 
provision of houses for the working classes. The reasons 
put forward are:— 

(1) That the increased cost of building makes it prac- 
tically impossible to build houses which can be let at rents 
to come within the compounding limits ; 

(2) that the existence of a compounding limit tends to 
penalise the builder, who by the inclusion of small improve- 
ments, e.g., baths, inside w.c.'s, &c., &c., brings houses 
just above compounding limit ; 

(3) that owners of property let on weekly rentals may 
be required to perform a public service (collection of rates) 
for which they get either an inadequate or no remuneration ; 

(4) that compounding limit prevents owners of property 
passing on to occupier an increase in rates, although rate 
is an occupier's charge. 
| Councillor Marr's Suggestions. 


It will be noted that the legislation which fixed the limits 
for compounding was passed in 1869 and 1875; since when 
there has been a marked change in conditions. Assuming 
that the collection of rates from owners instead of occupiers 
in the case of houses let on short tenancies is to be con- 
tinued, I would suggest : — 

(1) That the system be made compulsory both on rating 
authority and owners for all houses, irrespective of their 
rentals, where the rents are collected at less intervals than 
three months ; 

(2) that the commission allowed to owners be sufficient to 
recompense them for trouble and risk of bad debts; 


Commission 


Whether rates 
Nature of a How owner payable if allowed 
Hereditament. becomes liable. hereditament to 
. unoccupied. Owner. 


Poog RATES AND BOROUGH RATES. 


1. “Tenement house," i.e., house entirely 
let off in tenements not structurally 
separate, by a non-resident owner. 

1867. 


2. Hereditaments with rateable value not 


Compulsorily in every case, 
by Sec. 7 of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, 


By agreement in writing for | Yes. 


Payable on whole 
house if any part 
is occupied. 


Not exceeding 25 per 


exceeding : not less than one year, cent. 
£20 in London. between owner and rating | 
£13 in Liverpool. authority. SeeSec. 3 of the | 
£10 in Manchester or Birmingham. Poor Rates, &c., Act, 1869. 
£8 elsewhere. | 
3. Same as 2, but applying only to | Compulsorily by order of | No. 15 per cent. 


dwelling-houses. 


4. Empty property, same as 2, but apply- 
ing only to dwelling-houses. 


| On notice by owner and | Yes. 
undertaking for not less 
than one year to cover all | 


rating authority. See Sec. | | 
4 of the same Act. 


| 


Not exceeding 15 per 
cent. in addition 
to the 15 per cent. 
allowed under 3. 


4 


which an order under 3 
applies. Sec. 4 (2) of the 


same Act, 


houses owned by him to ' 
| 


| 


| 


GENERAL ПІЗТБІСТ RATE IN URBAN DISTRICTS ONLY. 


9. (a) Under £10 rateable value; or ' At the option of the Local | No. Assessment to be not 
Authority. Public Health more than four- 
Act, 1875, Sec. 211, Sub- fifths or less than 
sec. ] (a). 5 two-thirds of net 
(b) Let to weekly or monthly tenants ; or annual value. 
(c) Let in separate apartmente; or 
(d) At rents payable or collected at 
any shorter period than quarterly. 
Ditto ditto | Yes. Half assessment. 


The foregoing table borrowed from the Land Inquiry 
Committee's Report, Volume 2, Urban (p. 664), clearly 
summarises the effect of the general statutes. Certain dis- 
tricts have modifications of the procedure under local Acts, 
and in some cases ‘‘ Urban Authorities enter into voluntary 
agreements by which owners pay in full the poor rate on 


(3) that owners should be entitled to exemption from 
rates for any period during which & house is empty, and 
should not be required to agree to pay rates on voids to 
secure the benefits of compounding. 

Suggested New Form of Rent Book.—It will be well 
here to draw attention to a very desirable reform in the 
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d “CALLENDRITE” 
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A simple specification should 
ensure the use of an article 


ANN WOODWORK 
—- Go M pese osi. uaranteed, tested, and approved, 
Е si: beris 


on ы As the Original Inventors of Pure 


s 26 ED. r ла ucl eM Bitumen Dampcourse we have all the 


- A tocum, 


advantages which accrue from long 
| experience. 


ACENTS ІН ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND STOCKS CARRIED IN VARIOUS LARGE CENTRES 


іп all matters of Dampcoursing, quality and 
reliability will be eneured by the use of 
Material! manufactured by 


(Ask for CATALOGUE 3) 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C., &c. 
25 Victoria Street, S.W. @ 


PRUFITOL 


THE NEW TRANSPARENT WATERPROOFER FOR BRICKWORK 
ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTO.. 26. PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 


vo fes )RK dee -— GLAD © 
DISTANCE 


Kinnear 
PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


Shutters 
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sa GARAGES, 
ҮТ GENERATING 
m STATIONS, 


№: 
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E 


ENGINE SHEDS, 
WAREHOUSES, 
AND 


ENTRANCES 
GENERALLY. 


| Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


wm ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE. TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regeat Street. 
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matter of the collection of rents. As most tenants have 
only the vaguest idea' what proportion of the inclusive 


: rent they pay is for rates it would be ari excellent thing 


if it could be made compulsory that all rent books should 
state exactly how much of the rent charged was for rates 
and how much for the landlord. 

(8) The Higher Stamp Duties and Conveyancing 
Charges.—This is alleged to be one of the reasons for the 
decline of housebuilding. It is urged that the heavier 
the charges are upon buying and selling land by so much 
will the sales of the same be checked. The experience 
of other countries where the transfer of land has been 
cheapened of late has been that this has caused the price 
of land to rise as making it much more easy to speculate 
in. If this is to be the effect it would be a mistake to 
lower the charges. = 

By the Finance Act of 1909-10 the stamp duty on 
sales of property for amounts over £500 was raised from 
10s. to £1 per cent. The stamp duty on leases was also 
doubled. For instance, on a rent of £5 per annum it 
was 6s. and is now 12s. | 

If the cost of land for a working man's house is put 
down at £20 it will be seen that these increased duties 
will only raise the capital cost of a house by 25. П on 
lease the extra cost is only ls. It is possible that the 
increase in the amount of these duties may have pre- 
vented some sales on the analogy of the ''last straw 
breaking the camel's back,” but it would hardly be wise 
to ask for these duties to be taken off, especially as now 
the country needs all the money it can raise by taxation 
in order to meet its liabilities. — 

As some doubt appears to be prevalent as to what the 
cost of stamp duties and solicitors' charges is upon the 
transfer by sale of land the following is submitted as the 
cost, the solicitors’ maximum charges as allowed by Act 
of Parliament being reckoned. 


SALE OF LAND FOR 30 CoTTAGES AT A PURCHASE 
PRICE or £600. 
Freehold Land Sold Outright. 
0 to Vendor’s Solicitors. 
0 to Purchaser’s Solicitors. 
0 for Stamp Duties. 
6 to Surveyor for endorsing 
plan. 


6 or 16s. 4d. per cottage. 


Under old conditions .. бог 148. 4d. ,, $i 


Difference | £3 0 Оог 28. ` "4 | 

If land is let on lease or on perpetual chief rent the 
cost will be rather less than above. 

The extra stamp duty imposed by the 1909-10 Finance 
Act for leasehold land makes a difference of only 1s. m 
the capital cost of a cottage. | 

(9) The Holding-up of Land in the Area of a Town- 
Planning Scheme.—One of the provisions of the Town 
Planning Act is that after an Authority has given notice 
of its intention to make a town-planning scheme for an 
area of land, and such intention has received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, any building which 
takes place on the land within the area must conform to 
the provisions of the scheme. 

It is e defect that the Local Authority is not com- 
pelled to make these provisions within a reasonable time. 
Authorities when they schedule an area to be town- 
planned should have some idea as to what they wish to 
do in regulating the building of dwelling houses, and 
they should be prepared to хау as soon as А building 
plan comes along what the main provisions о: the scheme 
are. | 

A Comparison, 1904-1914.—Of the causes given 
above for the falling off in the provision of workmen’s 
houses by private enterprise it is only possible to give 
exact figures in regard to (2), (4), (9), and (8). Тһе 
following calculations of the rent necessary to be charged 
for the same house in 1914 before the outbreak of war 
and ten years previously are submitted as a fair esti- 


mate :— 


Cost оғ HOUSE AND RENT NECESSARY IN 1904. 
Per annum.Per week. 


$ s. d. £ з. d. 8 d. 
Land and Development Charges, 
£40 at 4 per cent. .. ye 112 0 O 7% 
Cost of House, £125 at 4 per cent. 500 111 
Repairs, Management, Voids and 
Bad Debts, 25 per cent. on Net | 
Rental .. m js a 2.12 0 10 
Sinking Fund, } per cent. on £165 016 6 0 4 
Rates, 8s. on £8 ae .. 8 4 0 
Water, 10 per cent. on £10 1 0 0 
440 1 7 


— Ó— 


£14 4 6 5 5 
Cost OF SAME HOUSE AND RENT NECESSARY IN 1914.3 | 
Per annum. Per week. 


£ s. d. & s. d. s. d. 
Land and Development Charges, Те 
545 at 4} per cent. .. Cx 20 6 09 
Cost of House, £155 at 4} percent. — 619 6 2 8} 
Repairs, Management, Voids and 
Bad Debts, 25 per cent. on Net 
Rental .. 2.4 - T 3.50 1 3 
Sinking Fund, $ per cent. on £200 100 0 4 
Rates, 93. on £10 138. .. .. 415 O0 
Water, 10 per cent. оп £13 7s 1 6 6 | 
| 616 2 4 
£19 6 6 7 65 


The following notes will be of interest in studying 
these tables :— 

Increased Cost of Building: A rise of 25 per cent. 
is shown on a house costing £125 in 1904 and £158 in 
1914. 

Development Charges: These are taken as £20 in 
1904 and £25 in 1914. 

Cost of Land: This is put down et £20 in both years. 
Rise in Rates: A rise of 1s. is assumed in 1914 over 
1904. This rise of 1s. would represent a weekly addi- 
tion to the rent of the house of 3d. per week. 

Increased Dearness of Money: Though as previously 
shown the rise in the rate of interestis 2 per ceni. during 
the ten years previous to 1914, yet in the above calcula- 
tion e rise of $ per cent. only is assumed. 

Enough has been said to convince most people that 
it is not likely that private enterprise will be so keen 
upon providing working class houses as it has been in 
the past. The greatly increased rent that it will now be 
necessary to charge for the same house over that of ten 
years ago will deter speculative builders from proceeding 
in many places. | 

Moreover, if Local Authorities are compelled to pro- 
vide houses іп sufficient quantities where there is a 
shortage, the private investor will feel that he can never 
get an excessive return on his money through a scarcity, 
as the Local Authority will step in and build to remedy 
the deficiency and thus keep down the rents. | 
Investors are also becoming increasingly everse to 
being bothered with house property owing to the trouble 
with tenants about repairs, advances of rents to cover 
increased rates, end increased interest on mortgages, 
and it is not likely in the future that their attitude will 
be changed. wt 

Other means must therefore be found to secure the 
building of sufficient houses, and suggestions as to such 
means will be found in Part II. of this paper. | 
(To be continued.) 


The Consulting Engineer and Small Electrical 
Installations. 

Sır, —A town or county desiring an electrical supply 
will seldom put itself unreservedly in the hands of any 
contractor or supply company. The more experienced 
and well advised the company, the greater the need of 
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ORIGINA 
_ COMPETITIVE PRICES 


— 


DOORS AND SHUTTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
IN BRONZE, STEEL AND WOOD. 
Contractors to the British and Foreign Governments. 


Kershaw, Brassingtor & 8. 


(ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & 00.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
Chimney Pot Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to D.6. Өсө 
of Works and Bomiralty. | 


ozm--cro 


SPECIALITY : | 
FIRE-RESISTING SHUTTERS. 
THE WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER CO. 


6 VIOTORIA ST., LONDON, SW, (1914) LB. e 
—( z "PHONE ! ! Prices and Particulars on appifeation. 
SHUROLTER, SOWFST. LONDON.” 104 VICTORIA. 


DPATH, BROWN & C0., 7°. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


| "e SONT Ұн р PAN et i 24-5 | Solid steel columns 
Broad Flange Beams | Е. p, N Sew ІІ; i { x possess. great advan- 
used as stanchions A (P itu ES >>. | tages in certain posi- 
prove more economical t M. tions: Shop Fronts, 
than ordinary sections 2 Е ciu A ae , £ С 5256) Public Halls, Fao- 
owing to their greater AT MAS. tories, Warehouses, &с. 
radius of gyration. Up-to-date plant 
Large stock of Broad for manufacturing. 
Flange Beams at our Large stock. 


Works. u» җы ос 
EM RS 5522 жаса Prompt delivery. 


` te | 


| SECTION Books AND STOCK LISTS ОМ APPLICATION. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


Riverside Works, . Andrew OfRoe and Works, Office : 75 Bath Street] 
East Greenwich. Steel Works. Trafford Park. ! Werks: Pert Dundas. 
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the local authorities to have skilled advice in negotiation 
and after. | 

In no lesser degree the same need is felt by others 
who are interested in new schemes or extensions. If 
the buyer knows a “‘ first-class contractor ” (and there 
are quite à number who merit that designation), it may 
be fairly safe, in smaller matters. to leave the plan, 
the work, and the charges to his discretion. But even 
in that case a consulting engineer, familiar with the 
inner working of the trades concerned, can usually save 
the buyer much more than his fee. 

It saves trouble to have a consulting engineer from 
the first instead of paying him later for adjusting dis- 
putes about extras or defects. Besides, it is his skilled 
business to consider everything from the point of the 
buyer's immediate and ultimate interest, instead of that 
of the largest profit to the contractor. Тһе good con- 
tractor who desires to act fairlv prefers to work to any 
skilled and expenenced consultant known for his fair 
dealing towards both parties. 

In respect of such matters as electric-lighting installa- 
tions, the leading architects have long ago learned that 
the interests of their clients are best conserved by 
making use of an expert free from trading interests. 

‘“ Model” and ‘‘skeleton’’ specifications and 
schedules, as used by the inexpert, are worse than use- 
less, though they may save the contractor trouble in 
getting prices and measurements satisfactory to himself. 
Local conditions and requirements, and the constantlv 
changing methods of tradesmen and markets, require the 
careful study of the consulting engineer. 

May a word be added recommending the early plan- 
ning of undertakings projected for ''after the war.” 
Manv architects and others, above military age, are un- 
usually free meantime to give careful consideration to 
such work, and the personal and national advantage of 
foresight and preparation are now generally recognised.— 
I am, yours, &c., M. 


The Prevention of Bribery. 

SIR,—lIt is expected, judging by past, experience, that 
when the war is over, and there is eager competition for 
new business amid the general dislocation of trade, the 
utmost vigilance will have to be maintained to guard 
against bribery. Now and in the near future there seems 
to be special need for the work of the Bribery and Secret 
Commissions Prevention League, Incorporated, in com- 
bating corruption in official, commercial, and private life. 
It is recognised, however, that the demands of the war, 
directly or indirectly, are such that many persons may be 
unable to become members of the League at the present 
time. It has been decided, therefore, as a temporary 
measure, due to the war, to consider those who give not 
less than 5s. as associates for twelve months. Similarly 
trade organisations, which wish to help the League but 
lack the funds for affiliation, or shrink from the responsi- 
bilities involved, will be grouped as associated organisa- 
tions, on making an annual payment of one guinea. 

Sir Edward Fry wrote on one occasion: ‘‘ To cleanse 
the Augean stable required the strength of a Hercules; 
to cleanse our commercial and professional life of the 
foulness of bribery and corruption will requfre patience 
on the part of the League and the co-operation of all men 
who love pure and clean hands."' 

The League already has considerable support in the 
architectural profession and the building trades, but there 
must be many others who might be inclined to become 
members or associates. I shall be pleased to send parti- 
culars to any inquirer, and I hope that this appeal will 
result in many applications.—Yours, &c., 

THE SECRETARY. 

9 Queen Street Place, London, E.C.: 

May 2, 1916. 


THe death is announced at Eastbourne of Mr. Charles 
Cox, builder and contractor, formerly of Hackney and Stam- 
ford Hill, in his eighty-first year. He was formerly one of 
the contractors to the London School Board. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 


AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
CORNWALL. 
` St. Ives. —House, Gabriel Street: additions for Mr. 
Bottrell. 


“ York House " : stables for the Misses Knapp. 
DERBSYHIRE. . 
Tibshelf.—Proposed church hall. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Bristol East.—St. Ambrose Church: vicarage (£2,000). 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Aldershot.—Premises, Wellington Street, for the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society. 
KENT. 
Broadstairs.—House, Lyndhurst Road. Mr. G. Н. 
Fuggle, builder, The Cottage, St. George's Road. 
Sheerness.—Two houses, Bethel Passage; two houses in 
Kent Street, and house in Sheppey Street, for Messrs. 
Twigg & Lifton. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Accrington.—Electricity Works: additions. 

Black pool.—House, Dagger’s Hall, for Mr. H. C. Turley. 
Petrol stores, New Road, for Blackpool Laundry Co. 
Premises, Coronation Street: additions and altera- 

tions for Messrs. F. & C. Smith. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Moira.—Two houses, near Stone Row, for Messrs. Dennis 
& Ramsell. 
Offices, Moira Colliery: additions. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Bassaleg.—Parish Church: memorial chanel for Rt. Hon. 
Lord Tredegar. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mansfield.—Lawn Mills, Walkden Street: engine house 
for Messrs. Harwood Cash & Co. 
RUTLAND. 
U ppingham.—House, Leicester Road. Mr. Е. Scott, 
builder, High Street. 
SURREY. 
Croydon.—Four houses, Pollard’s Hill South, for Mr. 
F. H. Crown (of Norbury). 
Seventeen houses, Butfield Road, for Betstyle, Ltd. 
SUSSEX. 

Flimwell.—St. Augustine’s Church: restoration. 

Littleham pton.—Garage, 68 Norfolk Road, for Dr. Wilan. 
Office, near Railway Station, for Mr. L. R. Leggett. 
Store, Norfolk Quay, for the British Petroleum Co. 
Store, Arundel Road, for the Anglo-American Oil Co. 

YORKSHIRE. 
Batley.—Dye-house, Smithies Mill, for Messrs. Hirst & 
Co. 
Store-room, Alexandra Road, for Messrs. J. J. 
Saxton, Ltd. 
Catterick.—House and post office. Messrs. Kellett & 
Clayton, architects, High Row Chambers, Darlington. 


WALES. 
Cardiff.—Electricity sub-station, the Hayes: extension ` 
(£1,200). 
Mynytho.—Proposed W.M. schoolroom. 
Swansea.—Smallpox hospital (£5,000). 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen. —Factory : additions and alterations. Mr. С. B. 
Mitchell, architect, 148 Union Street. 
House, Garthdee Road. Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, 
AA.R.I.B.A., architects, 375 Union Street. 
House, East North Street. Messrs. D. & J. В. 
McMillan, F.R.I. B. A., architects, 375 Union Street, 
Office and store, Commercial Road. Mr. J. Cameron, 
architect, 381 Union Street. 
No. 8 Queen Street: alterations for the Northern 
Loan Co.. Ltd. 
No. 141 Union Street: alterations for Boots, Ltd. 
Nos. 435-437 Union Street: alterations for Mr. G. 
Bowman. 
Dundee.—No. 2 Pump room, Carolina Port: contactor 
house for Electricity Department. 
Dunfermline. —R.C. school (250 places), Rosyth. 
Forfar.—Banking premises, Castle Street, for the Clydes- 
dale Bank, Ltd. 


P 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


HIGH-CLASS & RARE 
COLLECTION OF 


| ЛОМОМЕМТАЕ. . 
— Photo М РНОТОСВАРН$ ОЕ 
Lithographers SOUTHERN ITALY. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. || ANGELO DE MATTIA 
166 Calefati, BARI, ITALY. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 4 Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Institutes on the Continent. 


W. J. FURSE & C ни Thatching & Reed Laying. 


МШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restor 


Telegrams: " FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


SAFETY 
МАВ 


W^" FITZROY WORKS 
55212264 Eusron В}, 
LONRON. 


( FIKE 


m o d 


‚ f 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, Е.С. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


MARSHALL & 00. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Moy 13. 

Iustitution of Municipal and County Engineers : North-Eastern 
District Meeting opens at Guildhall, Hull, at 10 a.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to the Roval (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Summerhall, at 2.45 р.м. 


Saturday, 


Monday, May 15. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : 
4.15 P.M. 


Ordinary Meeting, at 


Tuesday, May 16. 

Egypt Exploration Fund: Lecture entitled “The Egyptian 
Ceremony of Те Coronation of the Pharaoh, and ‘ts 
Magical Basis," by Mr. W. L. Nash, F.S.A., at the rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, W., at 4 Р.М. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.-1I. 


THE ecclesiastical work illustrated on the walls of the 
Architectural Room is both small in quantity and devoid 
of any example of great importance. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfeld's '' Design for Memorial Slab to Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A.," to which we have already re- 
ferred, occupies the central position on the wall devoted 
to church architecture, with which it has this much 
affinity, that it is designed for erection in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Several of our more prominent church archi- 
tects, whose designs we are accustomed to see year by 
year on the Academy walls, are on this occasion not 
represented. 

Mr. Temple Moore has only two drawings this year. 

|. * St. Luke's Church, Walsall: exterior,’’ shows a design 
very suitable for a country village church, with a long 
and low nave, flanked by a short north aisle, presumably 
for а morning chapel. А square, almost windowless 
tower abuts the north side of the chancel, and is covered 
with a pyramidal roof in tiles and louvres. The windows 
are simple pointed openings without tracery. The whole 
design is full of breadth and picturesque character and 
devoid of any expensive or elaborate features. “St. 
Mary's, Sculcoates, Hull: interior,” is another piece of 
broad, inexpensive yet impressive work, in which the 
simplicity of the constructive elements gives high value 
to the richer treatment of the fittings, screens, reredos, 
and rood 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Ргуппе has only one drawing 
hung—'' Holy Trinity Church, Exmouth: interior, look- 
ing "west from north transept.'" This is a church in 
Perpendicular manner of nave and aisles separated by a 

‚ип arcade. The nave is remarkable for а frieze of 
coloured figure decoration between the four-centred 
arcade and the clerestory; the aisles are treated to a 
ridge rcof. 

Mr. W. D. Сагбе в church work this year, as repre- 
sented in the Academy, 13 restricted to ‘‘ All Saints’ 
Church, Luton,” of which both exterior and interior 
views are shown. As is so frequently the ease in Mr. 
Caróe's work, there is a superabundance of incident 
which suggests either a perfervid imagination or a too 
laboured striving after individuality. The exterior of the 
church is broken up into salient features destructive of all 
repose, but gaining a character of quaintness from the 
low squat tower with saddle-back roof over the choir. 
Tn the interior there is a curious introduction in the nave 
arcade, of which it is difficult to recognise the rationale, 
а sub-arch with a mass of walling over carried only part 
of the way, up the main arch. There is almost a sug- 
gestion that the main arches are insufficiently strong and 
have had to be buttressed up, but, whatever the reason, 
the result is decidedly quaint. and perhaps that alone was 
the designer’s aspiration. Mr. Caróe is also represented 


by a drawing of the University College of South Wales 
in Monmouthshire, a building that has now been erected 
for some years past in Cathays Park, Cardiff, and 
eminently characteristic of the designer in its restlessness 
and studied avoidance of breadth and dignity. 

“ The Walsham How Mission Hall, Noel Park, N.,”’ 
by Mr. Raymond T. Barker, is a two-storey building with 
church above and secular hall below, in the design of 
which red tile roofs, red brick walls with buttresses and 
a minimum of stone dressings are skilfully used to give 
suitable expression and character without tracery. Quite, 
in fact, a successful design for a mission church. 


Mr, Roland Paul's design for ‘‘ New Throne, Bristol 
Cathedral,” is an elaborate study in Decorated tracery 
and carving, which combine with strongly marked 
constructional lines of dignified character that success- 
fully prevent richness of detail from deteriorating into 
meretricious luxuriance. Mr. John T. Lee's “ Rood 
Screen: St. Thomas's Church, Bethnal Green,’’ is also 
a good example of rightlv-used carved ornament in a 
wooden church fitting. 

In the design of '' Proposed New Church at Coven- 
try," by Mr. Arthur Bartlett, we note an influence that 
may possibly be still further recognised i in church design 
of the near future, the influence “of Mr. Gilbert Scott’ S 
treatment of Liverpool Cathedral. The wave that fol. 
lowed Bentlev's new departure at Westminster has 
almost exhausted its force, and Liverpool for the time 
being promises to supplant it. Particularly is this in- 
fluence seen in the qua-transept projecting bays of the 
nave, which in Mr, Bartlett's design unite with a real 
transept to cut up. somewhat unduly, the length that 
is so characteristically English. — Still. Mr. Bartlett's 
design, with its flat roofs and Decorated tracery, has a 
modernitv of treatment that is also characteristic of our 
most recent church architecture. 

“The Lady Tever Memorial, Christ Church, Port 
Sunlight," by Messrs. Wm. & бераг Owen, is а richly 
wrought and costly sarcophagus and recumbent figure set 
in an open porch with an elaborate rib and panel vault. 

Mr. Charles E. Bateman has had a problem to solve 
in “ Ward End Church," and the solution is shown in 
two interior views, one looking east and the other west.. 
The catalogue suggests by the title of the former, '* Ward 
End Church, locking east," that Mr. Bateman has 
adopted a rather peculiar treatment for a new building; 
but in the title of the other drawing. “ Ward End Church 
Alterations, looking west,” is revealed the fact that the 
architect was faced with the problem of improving a 
building devoid of any character beyond Quaker-like 
simplicity, exemplified in plain semi-circular arches on 
square piers for the nave arcade with plain circular open- 
ings for clerestory windows above and a range of four 
plain semi-circular headed windows in the west wall. 
The solution for the problem Mr. Bateman has adopted 
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is to trim up the old building with woodwork reminiscent 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century feeling, panelling and 
brattishing around the nave piers, а cambered panelled 
ceiling, a quasi minstrel gallery screen to the west, and 
a solid timber-fyamed division, rather than screen, be- 
tween chancel and nave. Thus he avoids a falsification 
of the “ history ” of the building such as would have 
ensued from a more classical dressing-up of the original 
construction, which might have seemed the more obvious 
course, | 

“ Studies for a Church," by Mr. Sidney К. Green- 
slade, 1s rather a design for a cathedral, evidently made 
some years ago, in which much thought and originality 
is displayed in the working-out of intricate problems in 
construction and novel effects in grouping. Drawn in 
peneil to a small scale, the design is & wonderful piece 
of draughtsmanship as well as of conception, the full 
results of which latter. it is difficult to grasp, bv reason 
of the novelty of form, without the aid of perspective 
delineations. Considerable novelty is also to be seen in 
Lieutenant, W. H. R. Blacking's '' Design for a Church: 
perspective view of interior,” particularly in the 
columnar treatment of the support of the aisle vaulting. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue paper on the Principles and Position of Town 
Planning read by Мг. Davidge before the Surveyors' 
Institution, of which, owing to exigencies of space, we 
have been able to give no more than an abstract of what 
seemed to us the more important parts, should be re- 
garded as a masterly exposition of the position of town 
planning at the present time. From an appendix to the 
paper it appears that the number of town-planning 
schemes in progress on March 31, 1916, was, in England 
and Wales, 169, of which five have been approved ; and 
in Scotland twenty, none of which have yet reached the 
goal of approval. 


In Canada the Federal Town Planning Commission 
have presented a report dealing with a comprehensive 
scheme for the improvement of Ottawa. In this it is 
contemplated that the central area of the city shall 
be made a great open space running southward from 
the Cháteau Laurier and the Plaza Bridge, and at the 
same level. Canal, railway, and carriage traffic will 
be on a lower level. On the east side of this space will 
be the Grand Trunk Station, transformed into a union 
station, with entrances from both the Plaza and Rideau 
Streets. The present Post Office will be removed, and 
the traveller arriving in the city wil step out 
upon an attractive scene, with the Cháteau Laurier, the 
Parliament Buildings, and the Laurentian Mountains at 
his right hand, while on the other hand will be tlie 
municipal centre, with a new Сцу Hall, Law Courts, 
&c. The Plaza will extend southward to a diagonal 
street running through from Laurier Avenue to Rideau 
Street. 

The great thoroughfare east and west through the 
city will be Laurier Avenue, it is proposed, this to be 
widened to 90 feet. Sparks Street will be relieved of 
some of its traffic, and Wellington Street '' will dis. 
charge its proper function of. a quieter street passing 
bv the Parliament Buildings." The Commission urge 
that the improvement to Laurier Avenue be undertaken 
at once, it being necessary to provide a tunnel through 
the cliff at the west end and to lower the bridge over the 
canal. With this done, the street ‘‘ will be a finer 
business thoroughfare than Ottawa now possesses.’ 
While the Plaza will be the central point of the activities 
of Ottawa as a municipality, Parliament Hill will retain 
its primacy as the Government centre. The land west 
of Parliament. Hill as far as Bronson Avenue will be 
used for department buildings. Then, to the east of 
the Hill will be Major Hill Park, and, stretching along 
Sussex Street from Rideau to the Mint, other Govern- 
ment buildings less ornamental in character and built 


for practical utility. The various workshops of the 
Government will be placed behind these, 

The Government buildings are to be the chief archi- 
tectural features of the capital, and the Commission 
propose to devote only a moderate space of ground to 
them, not more than 120 acres in all. There should 
be a connection between the House of Parliament and 
Government Fouse, the Commission say, and they 
propose a great park-like drive along the river from 
Major Hill Park to the entrance to Rideau Hall. 

The proposed national park on the Laurentian Moun- 
tains would not only afford excellent sport for rod 
and gun and have a great forest value with growth, 
but ''it would have priceless value for those who live 
in or visit Ottawa.’’ Within half an hour '' they could 
pass from the bustle of the capital to the seclusion of 
the forest. Side bv side would be seen the beauty of the 
citv which man has created and that of nature as it has 
been for countless ages." The Commission say it 18 
not proposed to include this park in the federal district, 
and that its acquisition need not wait upon the other 
plans for the capital, 

Parks are provided for a city of 359.000 people, 
although the Commission estimate that bv 1950 the popu- 
lation will be 950.000. A great recreation ground or 
playing field of eight or ten acres would be within a half 
mile of every dwelling in the city. 


In an address to the members of the Selby Scientific 
Society, Dr. Solloway, Vicar of Selby, gave an inter- 
esting account of the early history of the Abbey. 

Recalling in the first place the traditional story con- 
nected with the foundation of the Abbey, Dr. Solloway 
said that in the latter part of the eleventh century a 
monk named Benedict in the monastery of Auxerre, 
France, had a vision in which St. Germanus appeared 
to him and directed him to proceed to Selby, and there 
found a Benedictine monastery. Because of the simi- 
larity of the Latin names the monk confused Salisbury 
and Selby, and found himself at the former place. He 
missed what he had seen in his vision, the river and 4 
delightfully wooded neighbourhood, and as a result 
of another vision he eventually found his way to Selby 
and planted his wooden cross by the river side. The 
actual founder of the Abbey was William the Conqueror, 
who made very considerable grants to Benedict to 
enable the monk to carry out his work. As Benedict 
was directed to go to Selby it was clear that at that 
period the place was already in existence, and did not 
owe its inception entirely to the Abbey. A great many 
attempts had been made to explain the name of Selby, 
but he (Dr. Sclloway) did not think its meaning had 
yet been settled. The foundation of the Abbey took 
place about the year 1969, and Dr. Solloway pointed 
out how curiously those four figures had played such a 
prominent part in the history of the town. The Abbey 
was founded in 1069; in 1690 the tower fell; and in 1906 
there occurred the fire which so greatly damaged the 
structure. Perhaps some of the younger generation 
might be able to say what took place іп 1960. It had 
heen said that the first church was erected on Church 
ИШ, but he did not accept that theory, there being 
no evidence to support it. What Benedict him- 
self did was not certain, but he would not be 
very surprised if some day it was found that the very 
curious part of the south-west end of the church, that 
had puzzled everyone up to the present, was the first 
part of the Abbey. The building was greatly changed 
by the second Abbot, some part of whose work still 
remained. In those days the church ended in an easterly 
direction in five apses, and the squat tower, which 
seemed a little incongruous on the long building of a 
later date, would be the very thing for a church of 
that description. In 1123 the church consisted of a 
tower, transepts, apsidal choir, a south wall, part of the 
north wall, and one arch. The next Abbot added further 
arches, characterised by beautiful chevron moulding, 
called in the vernacular the “© zig-zag "" pattern. 
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Naturally, at the annual dinner of the Artists' General 
Benevolent Institution the effect of the war on artists 
formed a prominent subject, and in proposing the toast 
of the evening, ''Prosperity to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution,'' the chairman, Lord Redesdale, 
enlarged upon this topic, pointing out that at the present 
time, when taxation was straining the power of the rich 
man almost to breaking point, works of art were among 
the first luxuries with which men were compelled to 
dispense. Vast sums were given now and again for 
masterpieces of Rembrandt, Titian, Velasquez, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough, but these prices were paid by million- 
aires, who, for the most part, were men who did little 
or nothing to encourage modern art. Even for the most 
successful artists it must be a difficult matter to realise 
anvthing approaching their normal income. The Royal 
Academy Exhibition this year seemed to him to be one 
of the best Һе had seen during the last sixty years. It 
was an exhibition of the highest courage—evidence of 
that grand enduring heart of the English gentleman who 
did not know when he was beaten. Of all professional 
men, none had offered themselves so ungrudgingly as a 
sacrifice in this war as the artists. He had been told 
that every Academician's son was at the present moment 
in some way or other shouldering a rifle, manning the 
trenches, and setting an example of courage and 
patriotism. Lord Wrench's address to the Artists’ Corps, 
in which he referred to them as the finest soldiers in the 
Army, mentioning that they had suffered more than any 
other regiment, was an inspiring one, and artists had every 
reason to be proud of it. 


The organ of York Minster was entirely rebuilt in 
1903 by Messrs. Walker & Sons, who in avoiding the 
faults of the eurlier instrument produced one which, 
although beautiful in its softer stops, was not equal in its 
ensemble to the task of filling the greatest cathedral in 
the country. The organ has lately become dirty, and the 
mechanism very noisy through constant use. When, 
therefore, the Dean and Chapter found that it would have 
to be dismantled to clean it and renew parts of the 
mechanism, thev wisely determined to take the oppor- 
tunitv of increasing its power to a standard correspond- 
ing with the size and dignity of the building. The new 
tuba just added, although invisible, speaks like its pre- 
decessor straight down the nave from а position just 
above the choir screen. It has a wind pressure of 
25 inches. Other additions have been made, while an 
electric motor and discus fan have been placed in the 
crypt to supply wind for the new stops. Messrs. Harri- 
son & Harrison, of Durham and London, have carried 
out the work. | 


The Easter Vestry meeting of St. Philip's Church, 
Birmingham, has we think taken the right course with 
regard to the Burne-Jones windows 1n that building, of 
insuring the cost of renewing the glass in the event 
of its damage by Zeppelin raids, rather than removing 
them. These windows are sufficiently modern to be 
replaceable in the event of loss, and stand, therefore, 
on quite a different footing to such examples of ancient 
craftsmanship as the windows of St. Margaret, West- 
minster. ` 


The appearance at the recent Red Cross sale of the 
chalice formerly belonging to the parish of Sowton was 
the subject of discussion at the annual meeting of the 


Exeter Diocesan Architectural and Archæological Society, . 


where this alienation, without a faculty, of church 
property. was paralleled by the statement of a clergy- 
man present, that a chalice and paten which disappeared 
from the church of Venn Ottery during a voidance of 
incumbency in 1877-8 was now in a private collection 
in Exeter. If these statements are correct, it might be 
possible to reclaim both of them as parochial property 
never lawfully alienated. The money value of these 
old sacred vessels is very great, and they offer a strong 


temptation to thieves to purloin them for gale to collec- 
tors. To protect the parishes from such transactions the 
parish church valuables should be made inalienable and 
incapable of being reduced to negotiable property. 

If, as has been suggested, an Act were passed en- 
forcing restitution of all alienated church property, even 
if illegally removed, it is clear that the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and other national collections would be 
amongst the greatest sufferers, and it is questionable 
whether the examples of ancient art and craftsmanship 
therein stored and made accessible to students and the 
general public are not safer and more highly appreciated 
where they are, than if they were restored to and kept 
in the strong box of a village church. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STONELEIGH, KELVINSIDE, GLASGOW. 


Turs house, treated in a fine rendering of the Renaissance 
style, was designed by Messrs. Clifford & Lunan, 
architects. 

The exterior was carried out in local freestone, and 
the roofs were covered with Cumberland green slates. 

A rich decorative treatment was executed ш tlie 
interior. The hall has a dado of square oak panelling, 
with upper walls hung with tapestry to ceiling. This 
latter is set with stout oak beams, supported by carved 
wooden brackets. The chimneypiece is of stone, w:th 
metal canopy, and fire on hearth-grate. There is an 
oak parquetry floor. Access to the first-floor apart- 
ments is obtained by a wide oaken staircase, which lias 
richly carved balustrading in the form of a scorpion 
design, with newels ornamented by pyramidal mounts 
carved in relief. The staircase walls are hung with soft 
grey-green tapestry of a floral pattern. 

The walls of the spacious drawing-room are panelled 
with silk, and the woodwork is satin-wood with mother- 
of-pearl inlays. Harmonising with the wall treatment 
is the satinwood and green-onyx chimneypiece. In the 
centre of the chimneybreast is a figured panel in sewn- 
silk, executed by the Bromsgrove Guild. The ceiling 1s 
panelled in ornamental plaster, enriched at extremes by 
heraldic figures in the form of lions, with star embellish- 
ments at ends. The scheme here is completed by a 
parquetry floor. 

A feature of the dining-room is the three leaded 
windows, whose figure-work represents Sir Galahad. 
These were done by the Bromsgrove Guild. The wood- 
work is in natural mahogany waxed, with a low dado. 
Tapestry hangings fill the walls. 

In the library the ceiling is of simple design in orna- 
mental plaster, with cornerpieces. The walls are 
panelled in oak, which harmonises with fitted bookcases. 
A feature of the room is the chimneypiece, having 
mottled marble surround and marble hearth, with metal- 
work interior and metal canopy. There is an orna- 
mental barred grate. 

There is a fine, massive stone chimneypiece in the 
centre of the billiard-room. It has a tiled interior and 
metal canopy, with carved frieze below shelf. The 
woodwork forming dado is of oak; above which the walls 
are covered with a spotted figured pattern canvas. The 
trusses and tie-beams to the open-timbered roof are of 
oak, these latter being supported by full-sized carved 
figures which rest on stone corbels. The billiard table 
was designed by the architects. 

The principal contractors, all Glasgow firms, were: 
Messrs. Alexander Muir & Sons, builders; Mr. William 
Lightbody, who did the joinery work; Mr. John Craig. 
hardwood finishings ; and Mr. Charles Carlton, painting. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 158 & 159: UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE CHAPEL AND DINING HALL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE has the distinction of being the 
oldest of the colleges of Oxford; its origin dates from a 
bequest by William of Durham in 1249, by the aid of 
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which an establishment was commenced in 1253. It was 
not, however, till the fourteenth century that this had 
grown and come to be known as Uhiversity Hall. 
Various additions were made to the college buildings 
during the fifteenth century, and alterations and repairs 
at subsequent periods, but no part of the present struc- 
ture is earlier in date than 1634, and the greater part of 
the college was built during the succeeding years of the 
seventeenth century. The eastern extension, or back 
quad, was built between 1716 and 1719, closely follow- 
ing in design the earlier work of the preceding century. 
Much falsification of the architectural ‘‘ history ’’ of the 
buildings was perpetrated by Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
seems to have been actuated by a desire to '' restore ” 
the character of the fourteenth-century college of which 
the structure before him was the successor. We must, 
however, be grateful to Scott that he left so much of the 
original woodwork of the common-room, including the 
carved mantelpiece, which was an importation from other 
property of the college. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XIX. 


By CHARLES T. Вотнем, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Tue Ducal Palace, Venice—which included the apart- 
ments in which the meetings of the Republic were hcld, 
as well as the residence of the Doges—has since 1574 
and 1577, when much of the interior was destroyed by 
fires, become a gallery of pictures dating from :he later 
age of Venetian art. The examples are mainly Lv 
Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and Palma Giovane. Nearlv 
all the masterpieces produced by Gentile da Fabriano 
and Vittore Pisano, both of whom it will be remem- 
bered were invited to Venice to decorate the interior of 
this palace in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
perished in these two fires. Works executed at the close 
of the same century by great masters shared unfortun- 
ately the same fate. The great Titian executed some 
magnificent works upon the walls of the State apart- 
ments prior to these devastating conflagrations. 

After the restoration o1 the edifice, Tmtoretto, Paolo 
Veronese, and Palma decorated the interior with some 
of their most beautiful creations, which in most instances 
even to-day preserve that wonderful gorgeous colouring 
so characteristic of these masters, especially Veronese. 
It 1s, of course, impossible to mention all the famous 
works contained within this building; but a few of the 
most noted cannot be passed without mention. Enter- 
ing the building at the top of the Scala dei Giganti (piano 
delle loggie), tickets are taken in the first floor loggia, and 
the beautifully decorated Scala d’Oro (golden stairs), 
erected by Sansovino in 1556, is mounted to the third 
floor (terzo piano). 

This Scala d’Oro was accessible in the davs of the 
Republic to only those nobles whose names were entered 
in the Golden Book (libro d'Oro) as ** Nobili ". Enter- 
ing first the small ante-room, the Antrio Quadrato, with 
the walls hung with portraits of Procurators bv Tin- 
toretto, the first ceiling paintings by Tintoretto are seen. 
They represent Doge Lorenzo Priuli receiving the sword 
of justice, in the clouds St. Mark as representing Venice 
is enthroned. Altogether a very fine composition. 

The Sala delle Quattro Porte is entered from the last- 
named vestibule, and is so named because of its four 
doors. The architectural decorations of this room were 
designed by Palladio in 1575. A famous picture by 
Titian upon the entrance wall is Doge Antonio Grimani 
kneeling before Religion; it was executed about 1555 
and placed in its present position after the fire of 1574. 
In addition to paintings by pupils of Titian and others, 
there are magnificent ceiling paintings by Tintoretto. 

Entering the Anticollegio opposite a fine late-re- 
naissance chimney piece designed by Scamozzi is seen, 
and this artist also designed the decorations of the room. 
The ceiling painting “ Venetia Enthroned,'" is by Paolo 


Veronese, but is much faded. On the wall opposite the 
windows '' Europa carried off by Jupiter in the guise 
of a bull ” is one of this celebrated master's most famous 
works. Other pictures here include “ Forge of Vulcan ” 
by Tintoretto. 

The apartment in which the Doge seated upon the 
throne of State received ambassadors, and known as the 
Sala del Collegio, is now entered. It includes & number 
of famous works by  Tintoretto and others, Paolo 
Veronese being represented by ‘‘ Memorial picture of 
the Battle of Lepanto’’ (1571) and the rich ceiling- 
paintings ‘‘ Venetia on the Globe ’’ and '' Neptune, and 
Mars, Religion,’’ which are considered the finest in the 
whole palace. A very fine chamber is now entered 
called the Sala del Senato, containing the Doge's throne 
and stalls of the Procurators; these together with the 
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seat of the Senators are still well preserved. Over the 
throne on the west wall there is a ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross," and portraits of the Doges Pietro Lando and 
Mare Antonio Trevisano by Tintoretto, and a number of 
wall paintings by Palma Giovane and Tintoretto. The 
central ceiling painting 1s particularly noteworthy, and 
represents ““ Venice enthroned as Queen of the Sea,” by 
the latter. There are numerous other pictures in this 
wonderful ceiling worthy of careful examination. 

After entering the Antichiesetta or vestibule to the 
chapel of the Doges, which little chamber, with windows 
looking out upon the Rio del Palazzo, contains works by 
Tintoretto and Rizzi, one passes into the Chiesetta or 
private chapel containing pictures by Bellini and others, 
and a specially fine sculptured Madonna and Child over 
the altar by T. Lombardi, 1536, said by some to be by 
Sansovino. It is necessary to return vid tne Sala del 
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Senato to the Sala delle Quattro Porte, and passing 
through the ante-room next the Scala d'Oro, the Sala del 
Consiglio dei Dieci is entered. 

In this very beautiful hall sat the Venetian Council 
of Ten, which was elected yearly by the Maggiore Con- 
siglo, and which controlled with the Doge and coun- 
cillors every department of government. 

The painting of an old man with his chin resting 
upon his hand is a fine piece of work by Veronese. 
The pictures in this hall are generally not of the standard 
of others within the building. The ceiling-painting 
depicting the “ Glory of Venice ” is said by some authori- 
ties to be by Veronese and his contemporaries; but by 
others to be partly copies of Veronese's works and works 
by other artists. | 

The Sala della Bussola adjoining contains pictures 
(of no special note) principally of such military opera- 
tions as the taking of Bergamo, Brescia, &c. From the 
window of this little room is a view into the courtyard 
of the Carceri (prison), and it was in the days gone by 
the ante-chamber of the three inquisitors of the Republic. 

Entering the Sala dei Capi del Consiglio (the three 
heads of the Council of Ten), a chimneypiece is seen by 
Sansovino, and the caryatides of the same are by Pietro 
da Saló. The central ceiling-panel is by Veronese, the 
subject being ‘‘ Virtue driving away the Vices’’: a few 
not particularly interesting pictures complete the con- 
tents of this small room. 

Descending by the Scala del Censori to the second 
floor, really the principal floor of the palace, and passing 
on the left the Audito, a small ante-room with several 
small rooms leading therefrom, one enters the great hall 
known as the Sala del Maggiore Consiglio, wherein met 
the Great Council consisting of all adult members of the 
Nobili whose names were inscribed in the libro.d'Oro. 


This splendid chamber occupies the south-west corner 
of this famous pile, and the greater part of the lagoon 
frontage of the palace. Its intended purpose, suggesting 
height and the desire for large wall spaces for painted 
decorations, was responsible largely, if not entirely, for 
the otherwise unaccountable excessive plainness of the 
upper portion of the west and south facades of this 
building, really the walls on two sides of this great 
assembly hall. Its length is 177 feet and its width 
31 feet— such a floor area naturally called for much 
height, and this measures 50 feet. 

From the balcony, already noted in dealing with the 
south façade, a gorgeous view is obtained of the lagoons, 
with the island of San Giorgio and the Giudecca opposite 
and the Lido in the distance to the left. The Dogano di 
Mare and the domes of Santa Maria della Salute, with 
the pieturesque bell-towers of that lovely pile, are to 
the right. From this same balcony & very fine front 
view is obtained of the lion of St. Mark on the top of its 
granite column. 

Re-entering the great hall, the first picture one is 
attracted by is the gigantic production covering the whole 
east wall above the doge’s throne,  Tintoretto's 
Қ Paradise.” This picture, believed to be the largest 
oil painting in the world, measures 72 feet by 23 feet, 
and is a wonderful creation of a wonderful master. It 
is said that Tintoretto was 70 years of age when it was 
painted. 

On the great space provided by the wall fronting the 
Molo there are paintings depicting episodes in connection 
with the war against Frederick Barbarossa, undertaken 
by Venice in defence of Pope Alexander III. These are 
presented in fourteen large scenes, from Doge Sebastiano 
Ziani (1172-78) receiving the fugitive Pope at the con- 
vent of La Carita to Doge Enrico Dandolo crowning 
Baldwin the Emperor of Constantinople in 1204. The 
pamters include Paolo Veronese, F. and L. Bassano, 
Iacopo and Domenico Tintoretto, Andrea Vicentino, 
Palma the Younger, Zucchero, Fiammingo, and 
Gamberato. The other wall space provides for seven 
further large scenes illustrating the exploits of Doge 

Enrico Dandolo, by Giovanni Le Clerc, Andrea 
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Vicentino, Tintoretto the younger, and Palma the 
younger. 

There are on the frieze portraits of seventy-six doges, 
beginning with Obelerio Antenoreo (804-810), the ninth 
doge of the confederation. 

The ceiling of this great chamber with its paintings 
is worthy of very special attention. Paolo Veronese 1s 
represented by '' Venice enthroned as Queen of the 
Sea'' (in the large oval near the entrance). In the 
central ceiling square is a fine piece of work by 
Tintoretto, “ Doge Nicolo da Ponte in the presence of 
Venice." Other ceiling peintings are by F. Bassano, 
Palma Giovane, &c. 

The adjoining chamber is the Sala della Scrutinio, or 
Voting Hall, used in the years ago by the scrutineers 
for the counting of the votes in connection with the 
election of the doges and other officers. This is a fine 
hall and completes the west facade of the palace, front- 
ing the piazzetta. 

From the central balcony opening from this room is 


THE DOGANA DI MARE, CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DELLA 
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obtained a view of the famous Old Library by Sansovino, 
and a window on the right upon entering gives a view 
of the very elaborate renaissance portion in the Corte. 

This Sala della Scrutinio has again a beautiful ceiling 
with pictures depicting scenes from the history of the 
Republic. On the walls there are, as in the last great 
room, many fine works, among which is a great picture, 
“Тһе Last Judgment,’’ by Palma Giovane, besides por- 
traits of the last thirty-nine doges upon the frieze, from 
Pietro Loredan eee. to Lod Manin (1797). 

The Archeological Museum in the east wing of the 
palace is worth visiting, and contains in addition to a 
few masterpieces, many items of good classic art. The 
second room, the Sala degli Scarlatti, which originally 
was the doge's bedroom, contains a fine early-renais- 
sance chimneypiece by Lombardi and an interesting 
early-renaissance wooden coffered ceiling. The relief 
over the entrance door, of Doge Leonardo Loredan kneel- 
ing before the Virgin, completes the items of special 
interest. 

The Sala dello Scudo adjoining contains, among other 
ancient maps, the famous ''Map of the World" by 
the Camaldolensian Monk, Fra Mauro (1457-59). The 
south is fixed (in the map) at the top instead of the 
bottom, and it is altogether very curious. ^ Besides a 
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portrait ‘of Fra Mauro and some Roman coins, there are 
six tablets of carved wood from Tunis (of the sixteenth 
century date), captured by the Venetians in the seven- 
teenth century. From one of the windows of this room 
in the eastern facade of the Corte a particularly inter- 
esting view is obtained of the domes of St. Mark’s, and 
the portion of the building joining the palace to the 
church. 

The next room, the Sala Grimani, the Hall of Busts, 
is entered, and here are many busts of the doges, and 
some interesting little paintings and Venetian medals. 
Here also is a very fine early-renaissance wooden ceiling 
and a chimneypiece in the renaissance style by Anton:o 
and Tullio Lombardi, somewhat over decorated. 

Next is the Sala Erizzo, containing small sculptures 
in bronze, marble, and ivory. This room again has a 
magnificent wooden ceiling of the sixteenth century date, 
and a fine early-renaissance mantelpiece. 


_ لل 


PROCURATIE NUOVE, PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO, VENICE. 


The Sala Priuli contains an ''Adoration of the 
Magi ' by Bonifazio. Апа the next room, the Sala 
dei Filosofi, has many interesting works, including a 
°“ Fresco of St. Christopher '' by Titian, painted about 
1524. In a corridor wall close by is a memorial to that 
Duke of Norfolk who died in Venice in 1399, after being 
banished by Richard II., and was buried in the vestibule 
of San Marco. His relics were removed to England in 
1533. "The choir-apse of St. Mark's and the court of 
the Palazzo Patriarcale are views to be obtained from 
the windows in this room. 

The last apartment to be visited upon this floor is 
the Stanze del Doge, three rooms upon the eastern side 
of the east wing and overlooking the Rio del Palazzo, 
the private apartments ol the doges from 1577-1797. 

Round the various walls are renaissance bronze 
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sculptures, reliefs, busts, medals and plaquettes. 
Bronze statues, seals, coins, and many other interesting 
items are also within these rooms. 

If time permits, the antique section of the museum, 
upon the first floor (piano delle loggie) is worth visiting. 
A doorway upon this floor leads down to the Prigioni, a 
number of very dismal, small dark dungeons, with a 
torture-chamber and the place of execution for political 
criminals. 

. From this same first floor a narrow passage leads to 
the Ponte dei Sospiri (the Bridge of Sighs). А great 
deal of sentiment is attached to this picturesque struc- 
ture, it being said that criminals, after sentence, passed 
over this bridge from the courthouse to the place of 
execution, and through the small windows saw for the 
last time the blue sky. It would seem, however, that 
this sentiment is largely, if not entirely, wasted, for 
this bridge simply served as a connecting link between 
the Courts of Justice in the palace and the criminal 
prison, and was used solely in this connection; and 
those who crossed deserved, no doubt, as much and no 
more sympathy than most frequenters of our own 
prisons. 

Perhaps the glorious surroundings of this undeservedly 
famed structure called for that little splash of senti- 
mental colouring to complete its picturesque setting; 
but one can truly say in this instance that such senti- 
mental introduction was a bit of unnecessary artistic 
liberty. 

The Carceri or Prigioni di San Marco was built in 
1571-97 by Antonio da Ponte, the architect of the Ponte 
di Rialto, and was shown with all its architectural setting 
in one of the illustrations accompanying Article XVIII. 
It was erected as an ordinary prison for criminals. 

Returning te the Piazza Sau Marco, Renaissance 
Venice may be studied in the palaces on the north and 
south sides of the square. That on the northern side is 
known as the Procuratie Vecchie, a long uniform build- 
ing erected in 1480-1517 by Pietro Lombardi, Bar- 
tolomeo Buon the younger, and Guglielmo Bergamasco. 
It is stated by some authorities that the lower portion 
was erected by Pietro Lombardi in 1496, and the upper 
portion by Buon in 1519. It is worthy of note that it 
is possible to stand in this famous square and at one 
glance (as shown in an earlier illustration) see the 
monuments of the Venice, old and new. 

Of the Venice of the three architectural styles and 
periods are the facade of San Marco, the northern corner 
of the west facade of the Ducal Palace, the stately 
Campanile, and the long frontage of the south wing of 
the buildings surrounding the square. The Byzantine, 
Gothic, and Renaissance styles, in all their distinctive 
and transition stages, all in one comprehensive glance, 
standing in the west end of the Piazza and looking 
east wards. | 

The Procuratie Vecchie, together with the Procuratie 
Nuove, were the official residences of the nine pro- 
curators of St, Mark, the highest officials of the Repub- 
lic after the Doge. Next to this facade (of the Procuratie 
Vecchie), on the east end, near St. Mark's, is a very 
ornamental clock-tower, erected in 1496-99 from the 
designs of Antonio Rizzo, of Verona, or of Moro Coducci. 
The tower rises over a high gateway, forming the 
entrance to the principal shopping street of the city, 
which street is known as the Merceria, and has many 
fine shops, and winds its narrow and tortuous way to the 
Rialto. The great gilt clock rests on the upper floor 
level: its face is numbered in Italian fashion, I. to 
XXIV. Over is a gilded figure of the Madonna by 
Lombardi, and on the platform are two giants in bronze, 
who strike the hours with their great hammers. 

On the south side of the Piazza the facade is of the 
Procuratie Nuove, begun by Scamozzi in 1584. 

The west end of the Piazza was occupied by the 
church of San Geminiano, designed by Sansovino, who 
was buried in it, until the Napoleonic occupation. In 
1810 this church and a few other buildings were pulled 
down, and the Nuova Fabbrica, or Atrio, was erected by 
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Napoleon, so as to obtain the connecting buildings from 
ihe north to the south wings. 

The ground floors of these three structures consist 
of arcades and contain cafés and shops, as before 
mentioned. 

The Procuratie Nuove, together with the Libreria 
Vecchia adjoining, now form the Palazzo Reale, and are 
the official residence of the King of Italy when in Venice. 

Turning into the Piazzetta di San Marco, the Old 
Library (Libreria Vecchia) is to be seen on the west side 
facing the western facade of the Ducal Palace. 

This truly noble and magnificent structure was 
erected by Sansovino in 1536-53, and is regarded as a 
perfect masterpiece of Renaissance architecture and the 
finest secular edifice in Italy. Above the Doric columns 
and open loggia on the ground floor is a continuous arcade 
of arches and embedded Ionic columns. The parapet is 
adorned with obelisks and statues. The interior of this 
beautiful building is worthy of great attention. A ceiling 
painting in the ante-chamber of the library, “ Wisdom," 
by Titian, with portraits in the main saloon by Tintoretto 
and ceiling paintings by Paolo Veronese and others, are 
among the many instructive items. The Old Zecco, or 
ancient Mint, erected by Sansovino in 1536, is an interest- 
ing little building, but heavy and sombre compared with 
its gorgeous and perfect neighbour. 

The survey, rapid and imperfect of the principal items 
of Renaissance Venice contained within that wonderful 
architecturally cosmopolitan square of San Marco comes 
to an end, and the remaining time spent in this splendid 
city must be away from the area of La Piazza. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PRINCIPLES AND POSITION OF 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


Ву W. В. Davina, Е.б.1. 
(Concluded from page 312.) 


American. Ideals.—American city planning may be 
divided into four phases:— 

(1) Rapid transit, which may be described as the 
engineer's ideal. 

(2) The civic centre, which may be described as the 
architect's ideal. | 

(3) The provision of diagonal avenues and parkways. 

(4) The provision and linking up of parks, and the 
scientific distribution of children's playgrounds. 

The Civic Centre.—The value of magnificent monu- 
mental buildings in encouraging a sense of civic pride 
is everywhere appreciated, and this, no doubt, is the 
reason for the American thirst for civic centres. The 
idea of an architectural conception or ideal, however, is 
unfortunately in most cases limited to monumental enter- 
prises of this type which are little likely to be carried into 
effect, and the cost of which would be almost prohibitive. 
It is strange that such an eminently practical people 
as the American should devote so large a portion of their 
“city planning °’ programme to the provision of these 
costly civic centres, while allowing miles on miles of rec- 
tangular blocks and hundreds of five-storey tenements to 
be built without a murmur. Business centres and sub- 
sidiary centres will nevertheless form themselves in every 
town. 

Diagonal Avenues and Parkways.—It is a remarkable 
commentary on the rectangular block system of develop- 
ment everywhere to be found in the United States that, 
almost without exception, planning commissions are 
reporting in favour of the construction of new diagonal 
avenues across the rectangular system to provide access 
in a radial direction to and from the centre or business 
portions of the various cities. 

The rectangular system of lay-out has generally 
proved quite satisfactory as long as the town remains 
of limited size, but once the town develops beyond the 
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original square mile or so some form of diagonal com- 
munication becomes a necessity, and the improvement 
plans that are being prepared by practically аП American | 
cities are realising this essential point. | 

Philadelphia has already spent some millions on the 
‘* Fairmount Parkway,” which is nothing more or less 
than a diagonal of this description. 

Mr. Burnham's well-known plans for Chicago pro- 
vided for several diagonal avenues of this description 
radiating from the proposed civic centre and city hall. 

The improvement plans of Brooklyn and scores of 
other cities in the States, and even so far afield as San- 
tiago in Chili, all show the now generally appreciated 
need for diagonal routes. 

The Linking up of Parks.—The linking up of parks 
by a system of parkways or tree-lined avenues, is also 
a well-recognised part of American city planning. 

The South Park system of Chicago is an excellent 
example of what can be done in this direction; but 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and many others, are all 
examples of the same tendency. In fact, there is a 
danger that the new fashion of city will be almost as 
stereotyped as the old. 

Provision of New Parks.—' The need for parks in the 
outskirts to provide for the growth which must come in 
is everywhere realised, and during the last few years 
there has grown up a system of acquiring such parks for 
the public by means of a special rate or levy made by 
the Park Commissioners on all land in the neighbour- 
hood, the value of which will be improved by the pre- 
sence of the park. In this way many large arcas have 
already been secured at Kansas City, Minneapolis, and 
elsewhere at little or no direct cost to the ratepayers, 
and it has been found in practice that the betterment 
in value of the property in the neighbourhood of the 
park more than recoups the owners for the small special 
rate they are asked to pay. | 

From 50 to 100 years ago London provided itself 
with a considerable number of new parks in the ring of 
open land just outside the built-up area, and it is due to 
the foresight of our predecessors that we possess such 
parks as Regent’s Park, Battersea Park, Victoria Park, 
and many others, all now embedded deeply in a sea 
of bricks and mortar. It is noteworthy that most of 
these parks were in those days provided at Government 
expense. 

We may well ask ourselves whether we should not 
now be securing further and larger breathing spaces 
around the built-up area of all our large towns, and 
we might, perhaps, at the same time take a leaf out of 
modern American practice in order to relieve the rate- 
payers from any unnecessary burden. 

The Preservation of River Banks and View Points.— 
In America it 13 now a well-recognised practice that river 
banks and valleys should as far as possible be preserved 
for park purposes, and that view points and hill tops 
should be similarly preserved. 

Such a course is desirable not only from the point of 
view of amenity, but to secure the stream from con- 
tamination, and, at the same time, utilise land which in 
ordinary circumstances would be unsuitable for building 
purposes. 

The Example of New Zealand.—In New Zealand 
there has been on the statute book for many vears a law 
that the banks of all streams and rivers shall be reserved 
for a width of a chain or half a chain in width, and a 
special Government department has been set up to deal 
with natural beauty spots or “© scenic reserves.’ 

This but follows the still broader example set by 
several of the early New Zealand towns in entirely 
surrounding the township with a broad belt of town- 
lands half a mile or so in width. The example of the 
park lands at Adelaide is, of course, well known, but it is 
rot so generally known that Christchurch, Wellington, 
New Plymouth, Dunedin, and other towns in New 
Zealand, were provided with a similar ‘* town belt,’’ and 
in several instances these park lands still remain the 
property of the town. In most New Zealand towns 
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plots of land are also set aside for education endowment 
and other public purposes. 

The question of municipal or State land purchase on 
a large scale has unfortunately in the past been made a 
political one, but from the national point of view it is 
worth while to consider whether it would not be well 
that large areas of land around all towns should be 
acquired for future public use, for agricultural purposes, 
the training of large masses of troops for defensive 
purposes, and for public health and recreation. 

The Civic Survey.—The establishment of tentative 
experiments in civic survey work for particular areas has 
revealed, to some extent, the mass of preliminary infor- 
mation and statistical data necessary to a full under- 
standing of the problem. 

In few, if any, cases is it possible for a man to grasp 
the details of the many-sided issues which beset the 
problem of town planning, and the civic survey is an 
attempt to bring together and collate the whole of the 
available information in a graphic form which will 
appeal not only to the professional town-planner, but to 
the members of municipal councils and others who often 
have not the time to properly study the problems affecting 
their town. 

The heads under which such information is most 
profitably grouped may be taken as— 

(1) The site: (a) Topography; (b) History; 

(2) The industries: (c) Growth of commerce; 
(d) Causes and direction of growth; 

(3) The transit: (e) Traffic requirements—origin and 
directions ; (f) Water traffic, railway traffic, road traffic; 

(4) The enjoyment of life: (9) Health requirements. 
water, sanitation, fire prevention; (h) Amenities, archi- 
tecture, parks, and plavgrounds, and last, but not least— 

(5) Financial considerations: (7) Land value and 
property; (7) Rating, taxation, and loans. 

It may seem to some that this covers almost as wide 
a field as the examinations of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
If so, it is a tribute to the skill and forethought of those 
who have planned the Institution’s examinations to 
embrace the many-sided activities of our many-sided 
profession. 


BERKS ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tne annual meeting of the Berks Archeological Society, 
of which the King is the patron, was held at the Abbev 
Gate, Reading, last week, the chair being taken bv the 
president (Mr. C. E. Keyser, M.A., Е.8.А.), who was 
supported by the hon. secretary (the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field. M.A., F.S.A.), and the hon treasurer (Mr. J. 
Hautenville- Cope). 

The annual report contained the following items : — 

Lectures апа | Excursions.—Notwithstanding the 
many calls upon the time of the members of this society 
on account of the war in which this Empire is engaged, 
it yet has been found possible to hold as in past vears “the 
annual winter session, when lectures on various archxo- 
logical subjects were given. At a time when many 
archeological societies have been unable to continue to 
hold their meetings and excursions, the Berkshire society 
is to be congratulated upon the fact that in spite of the 
national crisis and the concentration of the minds of the 
people upon the war, it has in some way been enabled to 
perform the functions for which it exists and to carry 
out its usual programme. Whereas in times of peace 
many county associations confine their labours to the 
arrangement of one or two excursions in the year, your 
society for many years past has always held its winter 
session in addition to its excursions, and it is satisfactory 
that although only one excursion was possible this vear, 
the series of lectures has been continued; and the societv 
has been fortunate enough to secure the services of 
Several experts in archeology who have favoured it by 
their interesting and valuable addresses on subjects 
Which they have made their own. 

In war time it is impossible to carry out much 
research work, but for the first time the actual and 


extraordinarily interesting results of the president’s ex- 
cavations at Sonning, which were conducted prior to the 
war, have been laid before the society in an important 
lecture by Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. The discovery 
and reconstruction of an episcopal palace that has been 
buried for centuries is not the least important of all the 
antiquarian explorations that have „ееп made during 
recent years, whether by publie bodies or private 
individuals. 

There are few matters of architectural interest to 
which the committee desire to direct your attention. 
There is, however, one subject that should occupy the 
thoughts of our members and calls for special considera- 
tion, and that is the safetv of the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, London. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A., 
gave a lecture on the subject, as recorded subsequently 
in this report. He is the official surveyor of the cathe- 
dral appointed by the Dean and Chapter. It is believed 
that unless the magnificent building, the chef d'auvre of 
Sir Christopher Wren, be attacked by а Zeppelin raid, 
its safety has been secured ; but the cost of the work has 
keen enormous and the time is difficult for raising money. 

At the last annual meeting. May 3, a paper on '' The 
Old Hospitals of Berkshire," by Professor Carleton 
Williams, who through illness was prevented from 
attending, was read by the hon. secretary. 

On November 29, 1915, the first lecture of the winter 
session took place, when Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., who is the surveyor of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, gave a most charming lecture on the history 
and architecture of this cathedral. 

Mr. Cator, Е.5.А., on December 11, 1915, took as 
his subject '' The Friars, with particular reference to the 
Austin Friary of London.” Of this lecture no report 
appears in the “ Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal," as the lecturer has promised to print it т 
crteinso in the July number of tliat publication. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, on January 28, 1916, interested 
his audience by his account of << The Mountain Roads in 
Tyrol and Italy ’’; this lecture was illustrated by slides 
made from photographs which Mr. Dawber had taken 
during his travels in that region. Interest was added to 
this lecture that it dealt with the country in which the 
Austrian and Italian armies are fighting over. 

The fourth lecture was by Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
F.S.A., his subject, ‘* Тһе Excavations of the Episcopal 
Palace at Sonning.’’ The lecturer described the results 
of the excavations carried out by our president. The 
illustrations were from a special set of slides prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Keyser. This lecture, with 
illustrations, will be published in the April number of the 
“* Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal. ’’ 

The fifth and last lecture of the session was given 
by the president, who dealt with '' The Architectural 
Notes on the Berkshire Churches of Sutton Courtney, 
Appleton, Fvfield, and Besselsleigh.’’ Our president’s 
lectures on the architecture of the churches of this 
county are one of the chief features of the winter 
sessions, and are always illustrated by a fine series of 
shdes specially prepared for each lecture. 

Despite these abnormal times, the attendance at each 
of these lectures was large. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Victorian County 
History of Berkshire has been completed, but its publica- 
tion has been delayed by the war; and it has been deemed 
advisable to delay the issue of the remaining two volumes 
until the day of peace dawns. 

A volume on “ The Parish Church,” containing ап 
account of the treasures of architecture and ecclesiastical 
art to be found in many village churches, inciuding 
several in Berkshire, has been written by your hon. 
secretary and was published last autumn season. 

Exrcursions.—Only one excursion took place during 
the year 1915, on September 7, when, favoured by a fine 
autumn day, the society visited Wokingham, East- 
hampstead Park, Finchampstead, Barkham, and Shin- 
field Churches. 

Publications.—The 


, 
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Archeological Journal ’’ now enters on its twenty-second 
year of publication. This opportunity is taken of asking 
all members of the Berks Archeological Society to become 
subscribers to it; it is the official publication of the societv, 
and not only contains accounts of each meeting, but it 
has articles dealing with matters of archeological interest 
relating to our county. The editors would be glad if 
fresh correspondents would come forward; old ones drop 
off, and new writers are very earnestly invited to con- 
tribute to its pages. 

This report was adopted on the proposition of the 
chairman. 

The balance sheet, presented by Mr. Cope, showed 
that the year started with a balance of £12 6s. 434., and 
that the subscriptions amounted to £55 Os. 6d. Rent, 
rates, and taxes of the Abbey Gateway cost £36 Os. 6d., 
and there was a balance of £10 4s. 1024. 

It was decided to send a letter to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Reading, asking them for a reduction in the 
rent at the Abbey Gate. The chairman pointed out that 
in addition to the rent thev paid the rates, taxes, aud for 
the upkeep, and all these items came to a very consider- 
able amount. | 

The election of officers was next proceeded with. 

Mr. C. E. Keyser was re-elected president and the 
Rev. P. H. Ditchfield hon. secretary. 


G.P.O., DUBLIN. 
THE people of Dublin have always been proud of the 
imposing exterior of their General Post Office in Sack- 
ville Street, although admitting that its internal arrange- 
ments left something to be desired. However, the latter 
defect must not be blamed upon Francis Johnston, its 
Irish architect, so much as upon the exigence of demands 
which it was never meant to meet. But well known 
as the building was, it has within the past two weeks 
achieved little less than unenviable notoriety from its 
earlv use as a rebel stronghold, for it was one of the 
first buildings to be seized. During the past few years 
the General Post Office has been undergoing a process 
of modernisation at a cost of about £50,000. This work 
was completed just before the rebellion, and the issue 
of the '' Irish Times’’ for April 6 gave an historical 
account of the development of this most important de- 
partment. Recent reports from the Irish capital describe 
the building as completely gutted out by fire. That fact 
lends additional interest to the artiele in the above- 
mentioned paper, while it makes it melancholy reading. 

The general scheme of enlargement and rearrange- 
ment of the various departments in the ‘‘ G.P.O.," 
Sackville Street, Dublin, has now been almost completed, 
says the writer in the '' Irish Times,” and the third and 
last section of the work, portion of which consists of 
a handsome new public office, will be opened for the 
transaction of busines to-day. The need for a larger and 
better equipped office has been an obvious necessity for 
many years past. Fifty years ago the old office was 
probably sufficient for the work then transacted, but in 
the interval the duties of the department have been 
enormously increased, and extensive enlargements of the 
premises became imperative. That work has now been 
carried out, and everyone who visits the new office will 
doubtless agree that the enlargement and rearrangement 
has been effected in a most satisfactory manner. The 
floor space is more than double that of the old office. 
while the air space has been trebled. The old dingy- 
looking. overcrowded office has now been exchanged for 
a new, clean, bright-looking and spacious apartment, in 
which the publie wil have room to move without 
crushing and pure air to breathe, while the staff will be 
able to do their work in a properly equipped establish- 
ment. 

The story of the Post Office in Ireland has yet to be 
written, and, perhaps, a few facts as to some of the 
buildings used from time to time may be given before 
detailed reference is made to the more important struc- 


tural improvements that have recently been made. In 
1755 Bardin's Chocolate House in Fowne’s Court, off 
Dame Street, was taken for the G.P.O. of Dublin, but 
the work done there seems to have been very unsatis- 
factory, there being great delay in the transmission and 
delivery of postal packages. An Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, passed іп 1753, decreed that there should be ‘‘ one 
general letter office and post office ın some convenient 
place within the City of Dublin, with sub-offices through- 
out this kingdom, from whence all letters and packets 
whatsoever to and from places in Ireland or beyond the 
seas might be with ѕреса and expedition sent, received, 
and despatched.” Under tha& Act James Viscount 
Clifden was appointed Postmaster-General, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. William Brabazon Ponsonby, Mr. John 
Lees being Secretary. The Fowne's Court premises, 
which also included portion of Crown Alley, were sold 
to a company of merchants, who subsequently erected 
on this site the Commercial Buildings, with a frontage 
to Dame Street. | 

The G.P.O. then removed to a much larger block of 
buildings on the south-eastern side of College Green. 
Here the work of the department was carried on for 
many years, but as the volume of business continually 
increased, and as there were may difficulties in the 
way of enlargement of the premises, it was decided to 
seek out а new site on which to erect a building more 
suitable to the ever-widening needs of the service. The 
present site on the west side of Sackville Street was 
selected, and the design of the eminent architect, Francis 
Johnston, the then President R.H.A., was accepted. On 
the old site in College Green a citizen named George 
Home erected a ‘‘ Royal Arcade,’’ which was destroyed 
by fire in 1837. Portion of the site is now occupied 
by the National Bank. 

The foundation stone of the Sackville Street building 
was laid by His Excellency Earl Whitworth on August 12, 
1814, and was completed and occupied four years later. 
It was built of granite, and adorned with a beautiful 
portico in Portland stone, constituting an ornament fo 
the thoroughfare. The principal features are the six 
fluted pillare of the Ionic order, each four and a-half feet 
in diameter; the frieze of the entablature is highly en- 
riched, and in the tympanum of the pediment are the 
Royal Arms. Surmounting the pediment are three statues 
by the younger Smyth, emblematic of Hibernia, Mercury, 
and Fidelity. There was also a clock and bells on the 
building, but these were removed many years ago to 
the clock tower on the Royal University, Earlsfort 
Terrace. Up till about 1860 the entrance to the public 
office was under the portico. Additional space being re- 
quired for the sorting-rooms, this was obtained by closing 
the portico entrance, and removing the public office to the 
Prince’s Street side of the house. 

The building then seemed to be sufficient for all the 
needs of the department, but as years passed, and the 
business continued to grow, various further changes had 
to be made. The residential apartments were the first 
to be appropriated for official purposes, the taking over 
in 1870 of the telegraphs by the State requiring more 
space. Then the stores, engineers’, surveyors’, solici- 
tors’, accountants’, and parcels’ departments had in turn 
to find accommodation in outside premises. Notwith- 
standing all the relief that these changes afforded, the 
postal and telegraph business continued to increase so 
rapidly that early in the present century it became clear 
that large additional accommodation must be provided. 
A comprehensive scheme was prepared and was approved 
by the Treasury. It was divided into three sections, 
so as to cause as little interruption as possible to the 
carrying on of the postal business. Progress was, there- 
fore, necessarily slow, and further delay was caused by 
the labour troubles in Dublin in 1914, and by the 
shortage of labour and other difficulties arising out of the 
present war. The first section of the work consisted of 
the purchase in 1904 and adaptation of the adjoining 
premises of the Northern Banking Company (Ball’s Bank) 
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in Henry Street. Additional ground was also acquired 
in Prince's Street, upon which a new fireproof wing, con- 
sisting of three storeys and a basement, was built and 
completed in 1912. 

The third section comprised the general reconstructive 
re-arrangement, and improvement of the original building, 
including the providing of a new public office, and also 
a general sorting office extending to the rear. All this 
work has been carried out in the most up-to-date style. 
As to the new public office, a representative of the 
‘Irish Times’’ on Saturday afternoon had an oppor- 
tunity, under the guidance of Mr. А. Н. Norwav, Secre- 
tarv; Mr. Pentland, architect, and the chief officials of 
the department, of inspecting the various improvements 
that have been carried to completion. The old entrance 
under the portico has been re-opened, and two double 
sw1pg doors give access to the publie office, which runs 
the full length of the portico, and is about forty feet 
wide. It is a handsome design in the Neo-Grecian style, 


and is spanned by a segmental ceiling of steel-reinforced ` 


plaster and wired glass, with a segmental pediment carried 
bv four columns and two pilasters at each end. The 
fittings are of Burmese teak, and the floor of vitreous 
mosaic. The interior plan may be roughly described as 
of horse-shoe shape. The public will find ample room in 
the well, or centre, while stretching round the three 
sides are the counters for the staff, the brass grill on each 
section bearing a metal descriptive tablet. In the centre 
of the well are public writing tables, also a ‘‘ silent cham- 
ber," or telephone call box. On the top of this box 
is a large four-dial clock, resting on four bronze feet, 
to mark, as it were, the '' fleeting steps of time.’’ The 
office, as well as the entire building, is electrically lighted, 
and the greater part of it is heated by hot-water heating 
apparatus. The public footpath in front of the office has 
heen widened bv the removal of the old railings, and the 
six cast-iron oil lamp brackets—interesting relics of the 
pre-gas period—which formed part of these railings, 
are being mounted on iron Corinthian fluted columns, 
and will be erected on the edge of the pathway as standards 
for electric lamps. A public clock, electrically lighted 
and controlled, will be piaced over the entrance door, in 
a bronze case, from a design based on a sketch by Francis 
Johnston (initialled “Е. J., April 16, 1820’), kindly lent 
by Mr. Albert E. Murray, R.H.A. 

The architect of sections 1 and.9 was Mr. Robert 
Cochrane, I.8.0., LL.D., principal surveyor to the Com. 
missioners of Public Works, who retired a few years 
ago. His successor, Mr. J. Howard Pentland, Art.Ing. 
Bac., R.ILA., was the architect of section 3, and the 
contractors were Messrs. J. & W. Stewart, of Dublin 
and Belfast. 


A NEW HOUSING POLICY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
PART II. 


II.—That inasmuch as all parties in the State are 
unanimous in thinking that it is the duty of Local 
Authorities to see that the working classes in their dis- 
tricts are properly housed, it is very desirable that new 
methods should be found to enable Local Authorities to 
co-operate with different forms of private enterprise in 
providing houses for the people. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to emphasise the asser- 
tion that all parties agree that it is the duty of Local 
Authorities to see that the people in their areas are 
properly housed, vet the following extracts are interest- 
ing as showing this. 

In a Bill introduced in February 1914 by some 
Unionist Members of Parliament the following appeared 
in the preamble :— 

“А special Department of the Local Government 
Doard is to be formed which will be employed exclusively 
in the supervision of the operations of Local Authorities 
under the Housing Act. This department will co-ordi- 
nate the work of the various officers of the Board already 


employed in the work. It will assist Local Authorities 
by advice and information, ‘and will annually make a 
special report to Parliament on housing matters. 

'* Where a Local Authority is culpably neglecting its 
housing duties the Local Government Board will be em- 
powered, after application to the High Court, to deal 
with insanitary houses and to provide housing accommo- 
dation itself in place and at the cost of the Local 
Authority.” 

In the housing proposals of the Liberal Government, 
published by the Central Land and Housing Council in 
1914, the following occurs :— 

“Тһе Liberals propose to make it the duty by law of 
all Town Councils to see that enough good houses are 
provided, if private enterprise fails to provide a sufficient 
supply. The Councils will have to see that enough 
healthy housing accommodation is to be had for all people 
working in the district or likely to be settled residents 
there.'' 

How Dwelling Houses have been Provided in the 
Past.—-Dwelling houses have been provided in the past 
for workmen by: (a) Private enterprise. (b) Building 
Societics. (c) Co-operative Societies. (d) Public Utility 
Societies. (e) Local Authorities either (a) building houses 
and letting them directly to tenants, or (b) providing 
houses under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act. 
(f) The State building directly—as in Ireland, and, re- 
cently, in some munition centres. 

The first of these forces has been responsible for the 


_ building of the great bulk of the houses in the country. 


The other forces have, taken together, been responsible 
only for a very small proportion of the existing houses. 
Thus it will probably be within the mark to state that 
at least 90 per cent. of the supply of workmen’s houses 
in the kingdom has been provided by private enterprise— 
mostly by the speculative builder. | 

As has been said previously, it is to be feared that 
unless rents are to be raised very considerably, we shall 
have to depend on one or more of the other forms of 
enterprise, for it is not likely that speculative builders 
will build if they must ask 2s. or more a week above the 
rents now ruling for similar houses. 

Not only, therefore, will private enterprise be dis- 
couraged, but building by co-operative societies and public 
utility societies may also be discouraged, and it may 
therefore be necessary to rely primarily on Local Autho- 
rities to fulfil their duty of remedying the shortage of 
houses in cases where other means have failed. 

It is estimated that there are required yearly some 
100.000 new houses in order to provide for the increase 
of the population and the replacing of insanitary dwell- 
ings. But the demolition of houses unfit for human 
habitation has as yet hardly been dealt with, and there 
are probably 600,000 houses in the country that would 
be closed if there were any other houses for the people 
living in them to remove to. | 

Now, when it 13 stated that зо far there have only 
been in all some 19,000 houses and tenements erected 
bv Local Authorities since the passing of the 1890 Act, 
which gave them permission to build, it will be seen 
that their action has up to now merely touched the fringe 
of the problem. 

They will doubtless do more in the future, but it 
must never be forgotten that the duty of building houses 
where there is a shortage is one that most Local Authori- 
ties have the greatest reluctance to undertake. Working- 
men voters themselves are by no means of one mind in 
this matter, and one often hears the mutually destructive 
arguments advanced that Local Authorities when they 
build do so extravagantly and have to let at a loss, and, 
on the other hand, the workman will ask why he should 
pay charges in the rates in order that his fellow may 
have a ''cheap ' house. Therefore one must expect, 
until the average voter 1s more unanimous about this, 
that many Local Authorities will delav doing their duty 
in every possible way and use one reason after another 
to delay building themselves. 

Ii the above is accepted as being the present position 
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we should use our best endeavours to think out alterna- 
tive or additional means of solving the problem of how 
to get houses built for the working classes. The most 
hopeful method would appear to be the joining of muni- 
cipal enterprise with public utility societies and the buy- 
ing of land in sufficiently large quantities by Local Autho- 
rities so as to keep down the price, and then, either for 
the Local Authority to build, or to let sites, on easy terms 
to public utility societies, co-operative societies, or to 
private builders under such conditions as are suggested 
below. 

In order that Local Authorities may be able to pur- 
chase land on reasonable terms it is essential that no 
objections should be made to buying suitable land when 
owners want to sell. Опе reason why the complaint 
that Local Authorities buy too dearly is justified 1s 
because they can as а rule only purchase when they want 
the land for a special purpose and must have it. When 
that is so they naturally have to pay more than ib is 
worth. Р 

In a paper published two years ago by the present 
writer proposals were made by which a Local Authority 
in carrying out its duty of building houses for the working 
classes should itself form a co-partnership scheme with 
the tenants where there are a sufficient number of work- 
ing men who would be willing to join the Local Authority 
in forming such a society. The following extract from 
the paper in question will explain the proposals : — 

Local Authorities to Form a Co-partnership Scheme 
with Tenants.—The desirability of bringing tenants in 
as partners in a housing undertaking must be admitted 
bv all, and, this being so, any workable scheme which 
would effect this and offer inducements to the tenants to 
take good care of their houses, and so minimise the cost 
of repairs, would have much to recommend it. 


It is, of course, extremely desirable to encourage 
thrift, and the payment of a small sum each week in the 
rent would have this effect. 

Such a scheme I will endeavour to outline. Houses 
being wanted in a town or district where a sufficient 
number oan be built to make the project worth while 
(it will be found that 200 to 300 houses is a number 
which can be most economically managed), the Local 
Authority proceeds to buy an estate, to lay it out under 
town-planning conditions, with expert advice if neces- 
sary, and to build suitable houses for the working classes. 
The best plan is doubtless to build houses for the better- 
paid artisans, as these can be let at the best paying 
rents and they will attract a class who are willing to 
pay something extra each week so as to have a stake in 
the undertaking. 

Then the Council decide that a co-partnership society 
shall be formed. The directors might be six to eight. 
Four of them should be members of the Council, two 
should be elected by the tenants as representing their 
interests, and if found desirable two members could be 
elected who are interested in the question of housing and 
co-partnership, and living in the town or district. Tt 
would be an advantage 1f women were on such a com- 
mittee. 

The whole of the capital required for building the 
houses would be found by the Local Authority, who 
would decide that eight-tenths of same should be a first 
fixed charge on the property and receive interest at the 
rate at which the Local Authority borrowed the money. 
Of the remaining two-tenths, one-tenth should be treated 
as share capital belonging to the Local Authority, and 
the remaining one-tenth should be the tenants' share 
capital. At first this would not be paid up, and would 
be found by the Local Authority and considered to be & 
loan at 4 or 5 per cent. interest. As the tenants’ con- 
tributions increased this would be gradually extinguished. 

The Local Authority to charge a ground rent on the 
houses, which would be leased to the society for eighty 
years. A fair sum to put down for this would be 8d. 
per week. It would not exceed this amount if land can 
be purchased at not more than £300 to £400 per acre. 


The following conditions are suggested for an agree- 
ment between the Local Authority and the society :— 

Land to be leased to society for eightv years. After 
sixty years, the loan charge having been repaid by 
sinking fund, the tenants to have rents reduced or a 
bonus paid on their shares each year. 

After eighty years the property to revert to the 
Local Authority, who would repay the tenants the value 
of their shares. If at that period there was any further 
value in the property the society might be allowed te 
lease the property for a further period, say, of twenty 
years. 

Tenants to pay each week the sum of 6d. in addition 
to their rent, which would be credited to their share 
accounts until they each had £20 in shares paid up. 

Should any tenant wish to leave his house and sell 
his shares he should be at liberty to do so to anyone 
wishing to take the house he was leaving, but the com- 
mittee should have power to refuse an undesirable tenant. 
If he could not dispose of his shares they would remain 
to his credit in the society and he would receive dividends 
upon them when any were paid. 

Proper safeguards would be required to enable the 
Local Authority to insist on the property being kept 
in good condition, and possibly a clause should be put in 
making any alterations in rent subject to the sanction of 
the Local Authority. 

Objection may be raised to these proposals that 
practically all the capital is being found by the Local 
Authority. This would be so at first, but surely the 
disadvantages of this would be outweighed by the fact 
that there would under such а scheme be tenants who 
would co-operate in keeping expenses down, and would 
be anxious to help to run the society with a minimum 
of cost in repairs. Voids and bad debts would be practi- 
cally eliminated, and these form an important item in 
the weekly rent a private owner must charge. | 

In the calculation given in Part I., showing the rent 
necessary to charge for a house, 25 per cent. on the 
net rental was put down for management charges and 
repairs. In some of the best-managed public utility 
societies this has been reduced to 17 per cent. This 
would mean a saving of 5d. per week in rent. 

It has now seemed necessary to carry these proposals 
further so as to identify more closely the connection 
between municipalities and private enterprise of various 
kinds. It would seem desirable now to give to Local 
Authorities the powers at present possessed by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners for lending money 
for housing purposes. The advantages of this would be 
that Local Authorities would be in far closer touch with 
persons Or societies desirous of bnilding houses. They 
would also be able through their officials to inspect such 
houses whilst they were being built without the long 
and irritating delays at present complained of. Further- 
more, during the period in which the loans were being 
repaid the houses would Бе constantly under the eyes 
of their officials, and this fact would justify a larger 
proportion of the capital being advanced than. 1s done at 
present. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTS IN A NATIONAL 
Hovsixa Poricy. 


New Duties of Local Authorities.—(1) In addition to 
performing their duties under the Acts of 1890, 1909. 
&c., Local Authorities should have the power to lend 
money to publie utility societies for the housing of the 
working classes as is done now by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, but with some of the restrictions 
and anomalies now in force removed. (What these 
restrictions are is well shown in a memorandum at the 
end of this paper written by Mr. Gaunt, of the First 


Garden City. | 

It is 27 suggested that the powers of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners should lapse, but that appli- 
cations for loans to them should still be made by those 
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societies or persons who prefer to borrow money through 
them, and also for those districts where the Local 
Authority did not wish to use these powers—perhaps 
because they had no housing problem. 

(2) Local Authorities should be enabled to borrow 
from the Treasury for all such housing schemes at a 
1 per cent. more interest than the Government itself 
can borrow at; or, alternatively, that the rate of interest 
given to depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank 
should be the basis for the rate of interest to be charged 
and Local Authorities should be enabled to borrow at a 
1 per cent. more than this rate. (There was on Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, £187,000,000 invested through the Post 
Office. The demand that this money deposited by the 
working classes should be used for building their houses 
seems irresistible. In other words, '' The People's 
Money for building the People's Houses. '') 

(3) Local Authorities should lend to publie utility 
societies for the purpose of building houses -for the 
working classes on municipal land (which is leased for 
a term of not more than eighty years) at a 3 per cent. 
more than they have themselves to pay to the Treasury. 
Up to 99 per cent. of the value of the house should be 
lent subject to sinking fund repayments being spread over 
not more than fifty vears. 

(4) Money should also be lent by Local Authorities 
to public utility societies for the purpose of building 
houses elsewhere than on municipal land (where the 
land is freehold or long leasehold). Up to 80 per cent. 
of the value of the houses and land should be lent subject 
to repayment in forty years 

Definition of Local Authority.—The Local Authority 
should be the Housing Authority for each district, as 
defined in the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909; 
County Councils jn all cases to have concurrent powers. 

Stipulations by the Local Government Board.— 
Should these proposals be carried out it would be neces- 
sary for certain safeguards to be insisted upon by the 
Local Government Board. The Local Government 
Board might insist that all houses for which this money 
is lent should be built in accordance with the model 
by-laws of the Government Board, and that the sites 
should be laid out on town-planning lines, with a certain 
minimum site area for each house. They might also 
arrange to inspect any houses upon which money was 
lent, on their being ready for habitation, so as to guard 
against laxness on the part of the Local Authority. 


Stipulations by the Local Authority.—The Local 
Authority should insist on a certain quality of materials 
being used, and they might, for instance, stipulate that 
bricks should be used only from certain brickyards where 
the quality was unexceptional. They would naturally 
insist on a good standard of workmanship, and would not 
pass work they now accept from some speculative 
builders. Госа! Authorities should insist that to ensure 
a good standard of building the same conditions should 
apply as to engaging labour as are stipulated for in con- 
tracts given out by them. They would make stipulations 
as to the keeping of the houses in repair, and the periodi- 
«al painting of the same. They should likewise have 
the power to refuse to lend money if the design of the 
house was not satisfactory, and they should be able to 
have more control of the number of people to be allowed 
to live in а house of a small type, say with only two 
bedrooms. 

In advancing money to the extent of 90 per cent. 
of the value of the houses to public utility societies, 
the Local Authority should have power to refuse 
advances in case the rules of the society do not provide 
adequate safeguards for the repayment of the money 
lent over not more than forty years. Such safeguards 
should be either the fixing of the rents at such a figure 
as would cover the full yearly charge of the sinking 
fund, or if this is not done, then there should be a weekly 
payment by the tenants either towards the purchase of 
Shares or loan stock of such a sum as would provide 
for the yearly charges for sinking fund. This would be 


necessary So that the society should always be in a 
solvent position. 

Advances to Private Builders or Individuals desirous 
of Building or Purchasing Houses.—The following are 
the present powers for lending money to private 
individuals for building or purchasing houses. 

(1) Under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 
1899, Local Authorities with a population of over 10,000 
can advance money to: (a) residents or intending resi- 
dents of houses actually built; (b) to the extent of four- 
fifths of the market value, but not exceeding £300 on a 
house; (c) the market value of the house must be 
certified by the surveyor, the title must be clear and 
the ownership vested in the Local Authority by mortgage 
subject to redemption when advances are repaid. 

This Act has been little used except at Gillingham 
and Ilford, and has not done much to solve the housing 
difficulty, as few working men are willing to find the 
necessary one-fitth of the cost of the house. 

(2) Private individuals can borrow under Section 67 
of Part III. of the Act of 1890 from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for the purpose of building houses 
for the working classes on the following terms:— 
(а) Interest will be such as from time to time is fixed 
by the Commissioners. (b) Loans must be repaid in 
not more than forty years. (c) The estate must be free- 
hold, or if leasehold, then there must be at least fifty 
years of the term unexpired. (4) The advance must not 
be more than one-half of the value of the land and build- 
ings, but money may be advanced from time to time as 
the work progresses. 

Before lending money the Commissioners make cer- 
tain stipulations as to rents, &c. Borrowing under this 
section has been very little used. 

It has been thought necessary to give the above 
summary of the law as jt stands before considering 
whether any further powers are desirable for advancing 
money to private individuals who are not limited to 
the profit they may make on their housing schemes. 

It is a sad fact that over the greater part of the 
country the houses built for the working classes are 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the work is often scamped 
and the details of constructjon considered too much with 
an eve to cheapness. It is difficult to find a remedy for 
this as working men cannot be got to pay more rent for 
better built houses, and indeed this is not to be wondered 
at since in most cases they would only have the land- 
lord's word that the house was more sanitary and could 
not judge whether the assertion was true or not. £20 
added to the cost of & house jn better workmanship and 
precautions against damp would mean 7d. a week more 
rent. 

As our present building is not satisfactory we may 
inquire whether we could get this improved, if it was 
made possible for builders or for individuals desiring to 
buy houses to obtain advances from Local Authorities 
for houses built to a better standard than the usual 
workman's house and with the actual work better carried 
out. 

Objections may be raised that it would be bad policy 
to lend public money to persons who are not limited to 
any profit made on their undertaking, but this principle, 
if it is а good one, has already been given awav in the 
powers under Section 67 of the Act of 1890 quoted above. 
Also it may be said if vou lend to builders why not to 
others who are engaged in providing other articles used 
by the working classes? The answer to this last is 
surelv that jn the case of houses advances are made 
for the provision of a certain class of house which is 
badly needed, and of which it is extremely desirable from 
a health point of view that the standard should be raised. 
Also those who may live in the houses are limited to a 
certain class of the population. 


Suggested Loans to Builders.—The Local Authority 
possessing housing powers should have power to advance 
money on the following conditions to builders desirous 
of building houses for the working classes or to individuals 
desirous of getting the same built. 
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(1) The houses shall be built upon land owned by 
the Local Authority and shall be let at a ground rent 
covering the cost of the land and development charges 
for a period of eighty years, and including sinking fund 
charges. The land to be laid out on town-planning lines. 
If at the end of this period the houses are still in good 
repair and fit for habitation the owner shall have the 
right to lease them for a further period. It is suggested 
that this should be not more than twenty years at a 
rent based on the then price of the land. 


(2) The Local Authority should be allowed to advance 
50 per cent. of the value of the house or houses as 
certified by their surveyor or a responsible architect, 
whichever is preferred by the Local Authority. The rate 
of interest charged to be 4 per cent. more than the rate 
the Local Authority pav to the Treasury or can borrow 
at themselves. 


(3) Loans to be repaid in not more than forty years 
by annual repayments for interest and sinking fund. 

(4) Houses to be built according to by-laws approved 
by the Local Government Board. 

(5) Designs to be approved by the Local Authority, 
as also the materials to be used—a good standard of 
workmanship to be insisted upon. 

(6) Stipulations to be made as to repairs being properly 
executed, and in case these are neglected Local Authori- 
ties to have power to do the same and charge to owner. 

The sanction of the Local Government Board to be 
obtained before any agreement to lend money is entered 
into bv the Local Authority, as also their approval of the 
designs of the houses and the lay-out of the plots. 

Suggested Extension of the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act.—One of the hardships of the working man who 
owns the house he lives in is that if he desires to realise 
it for various reasons such as changed circumstances 
through sickness, unemployment, or his leaving to leave 
the town, he is often unable to do so except at » great 
sacrifice. 

It is suggested that Local Authorities should have 
power to advance money fo persons desirous of purchas- 
ing their own houses, in cases where these are built on 
land owned by the municipality, up to 90 per cent. of the 
value of the same or of the purchase price if the house 
is a newly built one. The money to be lent at 4 per cent. 
more than the Local Authonty itself borrows at and the 
loan to be repaid by annual repayments of principal and 
interest over thirty years. 

The Local Authority to enter into an agreement to 
repurchase the house if required to do so in cases wher 
it is satisfied that the owner is bona fide unable to con- 
tinue living in the house. The price to be repaid should 
be the value of the house calculated as if the payments of 
the tenant for principal and interest had been for sixty 
vears. The tenant would lose the 10 per cent. first found 
y him, and would be required to put the house into 
proper repair if it was not in good condition. 

Final Note.—In considering the proposals detailed 
above, which some may think are revolutionary and 
against the ideas that have so far guided us in our housing 
legislation, it would be well to consider what has been 
the result of this legislation. 

Can anyone deny that the results so far of our efforts 
to get decent houses built by public money have fallen 
far short of the hopes of those who have striven in the 
past to secure the granting of constructive powers to 
Local Authorities? It would almost seem as if the 
powers that have been given have been framed with the 
intention that they should be used only in exceptional 
cases. 

Would it not be well now to consider not so much 
whether any proposed powers are likely to ve abused but 
rather whether they will get houses built which are so 
greatly needed? After all, that is the great thing we 
want, and we should as housing reformers be preparer 
to welcome all kinds of new departures in housine 
legislation, if as a result we get much-needed houses of 
a good design and of sound construction. 


ADDITIONAL MEMORANDUM ON NECESSARY REFORMS OF 
THE COND!TIONS UNDER WHICH MONEY IS NOW LENT 
TO Ревыс UTILITY SOCIETIES BY THE PUBLIC WORKS 
Loan COMMISSIONERS. 


By W. H. Gaunt. 


I think the Acts of about 1875 and subsequently, con- 
ferring the powers upon the Public Works Loan Board, 
give them power to enforce such detail conditions as they 
think fit, and these difficulties are within the power of the 
Public Works Loan Board and the Treasury to remove. 
The mortgage deeds have tightened up the restrictions 
gradually, but I am quite willing to believe that some opera- 
tions of certain public utility societies have engendered 
this stringency. I only give you, therefore, the point of 
view of two or three I am acquainted with here which are 
bona-fide working to economically house genuine working 
families. 

(1) The valuation is not two-thirds of the value of the 
property as represented by its contract price, plus archi- 
tectural and legal fees, but is by some number of years’ 
purchase of the rents to be charged, usually sixteen (fixed 
by the Public Works Loan Board), which, as the rents are 
kept as low as possible by the society, works out at con- 
siderably less than the 662 per cent. of the cost and value 
of the property. If the society conscientiously fixes its 
rents low, it is thereby at a disadvantage. 

(2) The rent once fixed cannot be increased or reduced. 
The former means that with the increasing cost of labour 
and materials for repairs, or with new sanitary and Local 
Authority requirements, the society has a decreasing invest- 
ment. Also, as the society annually pays off each year 
one-thirtieth of the sum advanced at 4 per cent., it has to 
replace this by ordinary stock or shares on which a higher 
interest has to be paid, and this comes out of the society's 
revenue and cannot be transferred to the legitimate responsi- 
bility of the tenants, who have had the advantage of the 
cheaper money while it was being enjoyed by the society. 

(3) If the society has a special revenue expense in the 
year by weather damage or otherwise, and its return to 
its shareholders is decreased that year, it cannot pull that 
up the next or following years because the return to the 
shareholders is fixed at 5 per cent. im any one year, and 
not over an average period of years. It means ‘‘ heads, the 
society loses; tails, it cannot gain any advantage.”’ 

(4) If the society, to please its tenants, carries out some 
improvements and adds to the material comfort of the 
tenants and the value of the cottages, it cannot by reason 
of this limitation of rent to a fixed original figure charge 
something extra weekly for the improvement, although the 
tenant is quite willing to pay. 

(5) If the society in a period when certain cottages are 
not so easily lettable as others, and when other cottages are 
much more in demand than others, alter the relative rents 
so as to give the same average return from the property, 
all the losses must come out of the shareholders, and it 
cannot avail itself of the rather better return procurable 
on the rest of the property. That means out of 100 cottages 
one may have thirty erected to let at 8s. 6d. a week, and 
seventy at 6s. a week. If the better cottages, owing to 
changed circumstances, could be let аё 8s., but not at 8s. 6d., 
they would have to stand empty. And yet the 6s. might 
be so much more in demand that new tenants would readily 
pay 6s. 64. and help the return to the shareholders the 
same, but it cannot be charged. 

(6) The limitation of tenants by the definition of 
“working classes’? (which is, by the way, a most 
ambiguously worded document) precludes catering for any 
family unless their earnings are lower than £2 per week. 
It mav be interpreted differently, but the fact remains that 
the Public Works Loan Board will not advance on pro- 
perty at Letchworth higher than 9s. a week, exclusive of 
rates. Now with the increasing cost of construction, con- 
comitant with the increased earnings of the tenants, this 
limit is out of date for such a town as this, and there 
are very many families, composed of father and sons and 
daughters in various employments, who could well afford 
a rental of, say, 12s. a week, exclusive of rates, and should, 
if they are so inclined to spend their wages on such a 
desirable standard of house accommodation, be catered fór 
by public utility societies out of Government advances, 
particularly when circumstances are now such that no one 
else is meeting this demand. I have a case where a working 
man earning 32s., a son earning 28s., three daughters earn- 
ing 18s. a week each, want a four-bedroom cottage to sleep 
decently in, and would pay lls. There is another case of 
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MAW & CO., Ltd., will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
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a man with five daughters, all earning wages, who want the 
same, particularly as one daughter is consumptive. But 
these cannot be catered for, for no one can build a four- 
bedroom, parlour, kitchen and scullery house, with bath, 
` &c., and garden at 9s. a week, exclusive of rates, at the 
prices which will be current for many years to come, and 
even with early 1914 prices. And yet these are cases with 
claims. 

It also prevents a society averaging its risks by building, 
say, 200 cottages at rents from 5s. 6d. to 9s., which are cut 
very fine, and also building a score of better-class cottages 
which show a better margin. 

(7) The usual term of repayment, now thirty years, is 
absurdly short, with so large a margin as one-third of the 
value in hand. If you have it for forty years, you have 
to pay 4 per cent. more interest. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
ezpressed by Correspondents. | 


New and Cheap Building Materials for Cottages. 


SIR,—[Ín a recent issue you published a paper read 
at the National Housing Congress by Mr. H. L. Paterson, 
F.R.I.B.A., on the above subject, in which it was stated 
that ''it is à common experience for an architect to be 
called in to advise about a damp wall covered with 
stucco."' 

My business brings me many letters confirming this 
remark. I do not receive so many complaints of damp 
walls which have been finished with plain stucco as of 
walls which have been roughcast or pebble dashed. 

Smooth stucco presents a better surface to the weather 
and is not so liable to crack and craze, especially when 
it is finished with a wood float instead of a steel trowel. 
There is no better tool than a steel trowel for flat roofs, 
tanks, and stoke-holes, where a dense, smooth finish is 
desirable. It is, however, the worst tool for exterior 
walls. A granular surface is given if a wood float is 
used, and it is more artistic than the metallic, smooth 
surface which is left from a steel trowel. 

The author of the paper also referred to cavity walls. 
The demerits of cavity walls are numerous. Апу con- 
densed moisture and rain (which is driven through the 
outer 44-inch wall) keeps the door and window heads 
damp, and there are difficulties in dealing with the solid 
reveals. They are also costly. | 

А granular-faced stucco is certainly cheaper than a 
cavity wall with its extra 42 inches of brickwork, апа 
there is no harbour for vermin. It is also perfectly 
damp proof if (as Mr. Paterson, the reader of the paper 
advises) waterproofed cement is used.—Yours, &c., 

J. Н. KenNER-GREEN WOOD. 


THe Wigan Town Council, at its quarterly meeting, 

sanctioned the borrowing of £53,920 for the extension of 
the electricity undertaking, on the basis of a scheme planned 
by Мг. H. Dickinson, city electrical engineer, Liverpool. 
_ А Bust in bronze of Cardinal Newman has been set up 
in the gardens of Trinity College, Oxford. It is placed 
under the rooms occupied by his tutor, “ Tommy " Short, 
and looks towards Wadham College. On one side of the 
bust there is the note, “ A. Broadbent, sculptor, 1915," and 
on the other, “ Presented by D. La Motte, Esq., М.А.” The 
pedestal, which is of stone, bears the inscription, “ John 
Henry, Cardinal Newman, 1801-1890." Тһе Cardinal is 
represented bare-headed. 

РвогЕззов BERESFORD Pires, F.R.I.B.A., delivered оп 
Monday last the first of a course of five lectures at the 
L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W., 
on “Town Planning and Architecture." The remaining 
lectures will be given on successive Mondays. They will be 
illustrated by the lantern, and specially prepared views 


will be shown. Admission is free to students and the public 
generally. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


н 
А LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
DEVON. 

Sutcombe.—Parish church: restoration. Mr. 

Reed, F.R.I.B.A., 12 Castle Street, Exeter. 
DuRHAM. 

Hebburn.—R.C. School, Arygle Street: 
tion. 

Pity-Me.—Wesleyan Chapel: addition. 

Quarrington Hill.—Twenty-six houses, for Walter Scott, 
Ltd. 

Essex. 

U pminster.—Two houses, Champion Road, for Messrs. 
W. P. Griggs & Co., Ltd. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. . 

Avonmouth.—Proposed nineteen houses, King Street, for 
Health Committee. 

Bristol.—Premises, Regent Road, Bedminster, 
Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Кехт. 
Crayford.—Proposed Chapel of Ease. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Burnley.—'* Woodfield House": alterations, &c., as a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centre for the T.C. 
(£2,900). 

Golborne.—Proposed R.C. Church, High Street. 

Haslingden.—Britannia Mill: extension for 

Anderton & Halstead. 
Cams Mill: addition for Messrs. J. W. Mitchell, Ltd. 
Premises, Baxenden: additions for Messrs. Harding, 
McMyn & Co., Ltd. 

Lancaster.—Eight houses, Westbourne Road: 
Thompson & Morris, builders, 13 Dalton Square. 

Westhoughton.—YForty-bne Council houses, Lord Street 
and off Church Street. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Proposed бі. 
(£1,200). 

Scotswood.—Proposed U.M. Church. 

Wallsend.—St. Luke’s Sunday school, Neptune Bank. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Rainworth.—Council school. 


Harbottle 


proposed addi- 


for the 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 


Jude’s Vicarage 


SURREY. 
Guildford.—No. 128 High Street: buildings for Mr. W. C. 
Spikins. 


Pair of cottages. Shepherd’s Lane, Stoughton, for the 
Governors of Trinity Hospital. 
Pair of cottages, Aldershot Road. Messrs. Tribe & 
Robinson, builders, Onslow Street. 
Works, Woodbridge Hill: addition for Messrs. Dennis 
Brothers. 
SUSSEX. 
Eastbourne.—Cottage Home, Dacre Street: addition. Mr, 
F. G. Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens; also 
* Hill Brow," Bolsover Road : addition. 
* Carlton Lodge," Devonshire Place: addition. Mr. 
S. Box, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 894 Terminus Road. 
Mr. F. E. Rayner, builder. 
Two houses, Rotunda, St. Anthony’s Hill. 
A. Ford, architect, 7 Gildredge Road. 
Thompson, builder, 21 Ceylon Place. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Berkswell.—Two shops and a house, Tile Hill, for Mr. 
J. G. Tommy (of Burton Green, Kenilworth). 
Coleshill,—St. Gerard's Hospital: chapel for Rev. G. V. 
Hudson. 


Mr. 
Mr. J. D. 


Corley Moor.—Children’s Camp: additions for the 
Coventry Children's Care Committee. 
Marston Green.—Billiard-room and Kitchen, for Mr. 


W. W. George. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Brierley.—Church Schools. 
Dewsbury.—Parish Church, Hanging Heaton: rebuilding. 
Halifax.—Skircoat tram 4ербё: extension (£2,700). 
Harrogate. —Picture house, Cambridge Street, for the New ' 
Century Picture Co. 
Huddersfield.—Works : extensions for British Dyes, Ltd. 
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Form and Colour are the 
basis of beauty. The Archi- 
tect is the creator of form or 
design. In conceiving his 
plans he pictures in his mind's 
eye the beautiful forms which 
will be created by the builder. 
The decorator now enters the 
scene, and he must give 
expression to the colour idea. 
Colour is indefinable. No 
one could catch it. But to- 
day we have a new means 
of creating and presenting to 
the eye any new and beautiful 
colour which an Architect 
can imagine. With 


Parsons’ 
Colourmeter 


We can present 1,000,000 new 
colours. This new instrument 
of science is working daily at 
our Showrooms for the service 
of the Architect, Decorators 
and their Clients. Visit Par- 
sons’ Showrooms and put a 
dificult test to the Colour- 
meter 


Thos. Parsons 
& Sons 


315-317 Oxford St. 
London 
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Preventing Chimney Pol. 


If you are interested in this Pot, which 
is guaranteed to cure Down-Draught, 
we wiil send you a Model and fully- 
illustrated Booklet on “Down-Draught 
and its Cure," upon application. 


1 A Stock of these Pots is held in 
i | most of the principal towns 
"— throughout the country. 


SANKEY'S 


POROUS TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 
PARTITION BLOCKS, FIXING 
BRICKS, FLOOR TILES, &o. 


Unequalled for Lightness and Strength. 
SOUND AND FIRE (RESISTING. 
We have supplied many of the most important 


buildings. and we keep a very large stock of 
these goods at the Works. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. H. SANKEY & SON, LTD, 


Head Office, Essex Wharf, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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ENGLAND.—continued. 

YORKSHIRE.—continued. 

Knottingley.—Twenty-four 
(£5,000). 

Selby.—Proposed one hundred cottages for U.D.C. 

Shelf.—Buildings, South Lane: alterations for Mr. J. 
Bottomley. 


Council houses, Mill Lane 


WALES. 
Treorchy.—Business premises, stables, &c., Cwmparc. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 


SCOTLAND. 

Dundee.—Office, Strathmartine Road: addition and 
alterations for Messrs. T. Muir, Son & Patton, Ltd. 
Villa, Osborne Place: alterations for Sir J. Urquhart. 
Villa, Arygle Street: additions for Mr. James Smith. 
Workshop and offices, Bellfield Street, for Messrs. 

Urquhart, Lindsay & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow.—R.C. Cathedral, Great Clyde Street: altera- 


tions. 
Buildings, Garngadhill, for the Tharsis Sulphur and 
Copper Co., Ltd. 


Buildings, Barron Street and North Canal Bank 
Street, for Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Offices, &c., end workshop, Linthouse, for Messrs. 
Alex. Stephen & Sons, Ltd. 
Greenock.—No. 5 West Stuart Street: proposed altera- 
tions for Messrs. J. Mitchell & Sons. 
Irvine.—Factory, Ayr Road: extension for Mr. A. Cun- 
ningham. 
Music Hall, Montgomery Street (£4,000), for the 
Scottish Kinemas, Ltd. 
St. Andrews.—Tea-rooms, the West Sands, for Mrs. Coull. 


IRELAND. 

Belfast. —Shipbuilding Works, Queen's Island: extensions 

for Messrs. Harland & Wolff. 

Cork.—Corrigan’s Hotel, King Street: additions and 
alterations. Messrs Chillingworth & Levie, archi- 
tects, 11 South Mall; also 

Factory for Mesers. Dwyer & Co., Ltd. Messrs. J. 
Delany & Co., contractors, 25 Henry Street. 
Wezford.—Nine labourers’ cottages. Messrs. Donnelly & 
Moore, engineers to R.D.C., 36 Nassau Street, Dublin. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 4,803. March 27, 1915.—An improved device for 
securely fastening two bars or rods at an angle to each other, 
W. В. Kerr and W. Н. Murphy, trading as the “К.М.” 
Concrete Steel Company, of National Mutual Buildings, 
corner of Collins and Queen Streets, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, reinforced concrete specialists. This invention 
relates to clips adapted for use in reinforced concrete con- 
struction for securely fastening two bars or rods at an angle 
to each other (usually a right angle). Fig. 1 is a view 
in perspective showing a blank from which the improved 
clip is formed. Fig. 2 is a view in perspective of the 
finished clip. Fig. 3 is a view in perspective, and shows 
the manner of employing the clip to securely connect rods 
placed at right angles. Figs. 4 and 5 are similar views 
showing modifications in the cónstruction of the improved 
clip. The letter a designates a sheet-metal blank which is 
made іп the form of the letter ‘‘H’’ by stamping out of 
hoop-iron or sheet-metal as shown in fig. 1. The end parts 
of that portion b of the blank which correspond to the 
bar in the letter “Н” are made broader than the central 
part or are rounded as at c to ensure a desired degree of 
strength and to prevent the metal tearing at these parts 
when the blanks are being shaped. The blank a is placed in 
Shaping dies (not shown), which form the bar portion b 
and also the leg portions d into U-shaped loops e and f 
respectively. The loop e formed in the bar b is disposed at 
an angle to the loops f made in the leg portions d, and 
the first-mentioned loop is made to accommodate a bar g, 
and the second-mentioned loops f are arranged to receive 
a bar h placed at a right or other desired angle thereto. 
When the bars g and h are in ihe positions above stated 
the ends of the second-mentioned loops f are bent tightly 
over the bar h engaged by the same, thereby securely fasten- 
Ing the two bars to each other. The improved device will 


be found particularly useful for connecting light spacing 
or distributing bars to tension or compression bars to make 
a reinforcing mesh, as shown in fig. 5, of regular formation 
which can be used in a variety of ways to reinforce concrete 
construction. In fig. 3 three tension or compression bars h 
are shown connected by clips to a distributing bar g, and 
other clips are shown in position for clamping the bars h 
to a second distributing-bar. In a modified form of the 


invention one of the loops f engaging the second-mentioned 


bar h can be dispensed with, in which case the device is 
formed out of tee-shaped blanks, and is otherwise shaped as 
hereinbefore described (see fig. 5). The clip can also be 
made in two or more parts, as shown in fig. 4, which 
can be made to overlap or interlock each other when the 
clip is being forced tightly on the bars. In this form of 
clip the central part b is formed into a loop e having 
laterally projecting portions i which are engaged by the 
separately formed loops f. The ends of the laterally pro- 
jecting portions i can be bent downwardly as shown at j 
to ensure the part of the clips remaining in position when 
a strain is placed upon the bars. April 5, 1816. 
/ 


Stn Hrram Maxim has accepted the invitation of the 
Aeronautical Institute of Great Britain to become its first 
President. The Institute is the youngest of our aeronauti- 
cal bodies, having been formed on September 30 last at a 
meeting presided over by Sir William M. Ramsay, and 
its undertakings for the last six months have been numer- 
ous and its energy untiring. Through the presidency of 
Sir Hiram Maxim the Institute will be able to link up 
the admirable aeronautical work of that eminent pioneer 
with its present activities and future efforts. 


QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT-INSTRUCTOR Е. HANDLEY- 
Reap, of the Machine-gun Corps and late of the Artists’ 
Rifles, has just completed a large series of water-colour 
drawings depicting the trenches and scenes familiar to our 
men in the British firing-line. They are drawn with great 
accuracy of detail, and the artist has been helped by 
minute descriptions and material supplied to him by 
officers in different sections of the Front. His intimate 
pre-war knowledge of France and Flanders has also been 
of much assistance in rendering the local colour of the 
spots he has painted. An exhibition of these pictures is 
to be opened on May 12 at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, and should have a wide appeal just now. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, May 19. | | 
Second Mair Conference on Arterial Roads in Greater London 
to be held at the Guildhall, Westminster, S. W., at 11 А.М. 


Thursday, May 29. 
Institution of Municipal Engineers : Eastern and North-Eastern 


Districts’ Meeting at Norwich. 


Friday, Мау 26. 

Town Planning Institute : Second Annual General Meeting at 
92 Victoria Street, S.W. Adjourned discussion on papers 
by Messrs, Aldridge and Shawcross on “The Town Plan- 
ning Proposals of the Urban Land Report," at 5.45 р.м. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


Iv point of numbers domestic architecture bulks more 
largely than any other division, and in quality we may 
say that this year’s show maintains the high level of 
attainment characteristic of modern English architecture 
in domestic design. 

Following the catalogue order, ** House at Fernhurst, 
Surrey," by Mr. J. Percy Hall, shows an admirable result 
gained by the thoughtful use of simple materials, white 
plaster with tlie modern sloping buttress, dear to garden 
Suburb designers, wide spread timber framing on the 
upper storey with a balcony on timber posts, the whole 
crowned with red tile roofs. 

Excellent examples of official architecture are the 
Government buildings for the. '' British Legation. 
Cettinje," and the '' British Legation, Stockholm," by, 
Mr. Richard J. Allison, the present chief architect of 
His Majesty's Office of Works. The former is a simple 
and dignified building of renaissance character with red 
Roman or pantile roof and big eaves. whilst the Stockholm 
example is treated with somewhat fuller detail, high pan- 
tile roof with big eaves also and a first floor balcony with 
iron railing, which also throws a deep shadow. Apparently, 
from the water colour of Mr. Palmer Jones, these build- 
ings are to be faced with cement, stone dressings being 
added in the case of the Stockholm Legation. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes is represented this vear only by 
a sketch perspective of ‘‘ Lord Mavor Treloar Cripples’ 
Hospital and College," a long drawn group of low build- 
ings, symmetrically arranged, save as influenced by the 
slope of the ground, which at the lower end transforms 
the basement into a ground floor. Hanging near by, 
“Тһе ball-room in a country house," by Mr. Arthur 
Ed. Harvey, is a study in renaissance panelled walls with 
a deep cove and an elaborate plaster ceiling, coldly 
academie and formal. Clearly it is not intended for a 
Bohemian. | 

A good instance of the ** square house ’’ symmetric- 
ally disposed—externally—is Mr. Basil Oliver's ** House 
at Pyrford, Surrey," shown bv plans and elevations. 
The plan is clever in its economy of passages and provi- 
sion of cupboards for the lady client. but the one stair 
with many winders necessitated by the placing of a 
central front entrance beneath it. is scarcely worthy of 
the house. | | 

_ White Lodge, Portishead." by Mr. W. Henry 
White, is somewhat more than a lodge, whilst its white 
walls are as indicated by the water-colour drawing con- 
siderably broken up with coloured stone in the two- 
storeyed entrance bay and parts of the ground floor, by 
the half timber work above and the red tile roof. There 
is, in fact, plenty of colour in the house and rather much 
breaking-up of surface with bays. gables. and other 
features. 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A charming piece of composition is '* Weston Acres,' 
Woodmansterne, by Mr. Sidney J. Tatchell, with its long 
simple roof over an informally disposed but exquisitely 
balanced fagade, with a gable at one end, a bay at the 
other, and an external chimney stack between. White 
rough cast walls, brick plinth, quoins, and chimneys, 
stone dressings to windows, and a brown tile roof, make 
up a colour scheme which, with a formal garden in 
front, is well rendered in a good water-colour drawing. 
Mr. Hubert M. Fairweather’s << House at Ilford ” has for 
its chief claim to consideration a lily pond with pedestal 
and bronze figure in front of the doorway, which 16 of 
a good renaissance type. Mr. W. Ralph Low's '' Bank 
аі Esher,’’ but for its big bank door, is ап ordinary 
dwelling house in gray plaster with red brick trimmings 
and a high roof. 

An old mill or an oast house always makes a good 
foundation for an artistically picturesque house in the 
hands of а capable designer. and in “Тһе Old Mill, 
Frimley, Surrey," Mr. H. Reginald Poulter has made 
full use of the opportunity. A timber string course at 
first floor level not only ties thé building together. but 
justifies the timber posts of the porch, whilst the white 
walls, big tile roofs, and red brick chimney stacks combine 
with the circular tower-like body of the old mill to make 
a satisfactory composition. Mr. Poulter's second design, 
“Тһе Maultway House, Camberley,” is of quite different 
type, a symmetrical red brick Georgian house, with stone 
entrance doorway and tile roof. 

Typical of the designers’ work is the '' House at 
Haslemere," by Messrs. Gerald Unsworth & Inigo 
Triggs. a large Tudor manor house іп red brick and diaper 
with many gables and gabled dormers, cut brick chimney 
stacks and mullioned and transomed windows. The 
“© Stables at ' Fairview,’ Coombe Warren,” by Messrs. 
Harold Bailey & Douglas Wood. rely for character on 
Dutch gables and blue outside shutters, a pleasing variant 
on the usual. 

The thorough grasp of the Cotswold feeling possessed 
by Mr. A. N. Prentice is well exemplified in his per- 
spective of a ‘‘ Proposed Country House,” in the design 
of which much play is made of two-storeved gables and 
dormers, contrasting with broad windowless surfaces 
of grev stone and stone slate roofs. Something of the 
Flemish cachet often pervading our early sixteenth cen- 
tury renaissance work is to be seen in Mr. George J. 
Skipper's ''Sennowe Park: Ryburgh Gates," an 
example of the twin lodge type of park entrance. with 
elaborate wrought-iron gates and piers between, an osten- 
tatious display quite justifiable on occasion. 

Mr. Morley sHorder has two works in the exhibition 
this vear. '' Mallory Court, Warwickshire," is a big 
straggling house having white walls with stone dressings, 
tall brick chimnevs and tile roofs, picturesque rather 
than dignified. The ** House at Minehead, Somerset.” 


' is more symmetrical in grouping, Tudor in detail, and 
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as befits the locality, built of stone with blue slate roofs. 
'* Westergate Wood, Sussex,’’ by Messrs. E. S. Cold- 
well & J. S. Courtauld, is an example of the sym- 
metrical main block with a tail that often obtains in 
modern houses; the elevation with its seventeenth cen- 
tury gables loses attractiveness from the dirty colouring 
of the drawing. 

A square town house of Georgian type with a piano 
nobile, green shutters, and mansard roof is '' No. 1 
Buckingham Street, Westminster," by Mr. L. Stanley 
Crosbie. A '' House at Enfield, Middlesex,’’ by Messrs. 
Alfred L. Hart & P. Leslie Waterhouse, has a sym- 
metrical front with additions. Plastered walls, bays, and 
a quaint angle oriel combine with high chimneys and 
gables to mtroduce an element of the picturesque. 

Messrs. Tubbs, Messer & Poulter show two of 
their characteristic domestic designs, a ‘‘ House at Beau- 
lieu ’’ and ''Sefton," Weybridge, Surrey, both with 
white walls, big tile roofs and weather boarding, 
admirable studies of well-balanced picturesqueness, and 
in the former splashes of brilliant red on vertical surfaces 
which may mean hung tiling. ‘‘ Stabling at Zakoziel, 
Russia," by Mr. E. Turner Powell, has afforded the 
| designer an opportunity of which full advantage has been 
taken with a big riding school at one end and a long 
range of loose boxes and houses for coachmen and game- 
keeper. A massive piece of carpentry framing forms the 
entrance with balcony over to the riding school, and is 
the emphatic note of the design in contrast with red brick 
and tile roofs. i 

That effective architecture can be made out of cottages 
without undue extravagance is shown by Messrs. 
Halliday, Paterson & Agate in their ‘‘Premiated 
Design: group of five cottages, Bromboro’ Port," where 
an excellent symmetrical composition is built up of gabled 
ends and gable-dormered bays projecting from the main 
line of walling, which enables a long straight ridge to be 
carried through. Thus the grouping is satisfactorily con- 
ceived on the basis of a simple structural form, and no 
extraneous ornamental detail is required to give fictitious 
interest. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE suggestion made by the Lord Mayor of London and 
other influential signatories to an appeal that a national 
war memorial should take the form of a central Veterans’ 
Club, whilst embracing an idea that is worthy of fulfil- 
ment, can hardly be expected to entirely abrogate the 
erection of smaller local memorials in stone and bronze 
of possibly unfortunate conception such as, following the 
Cmmean &nd South African wars, have flooded the 
country with memorials of which we should now be 
glad to be relieved. The personal individualistic instinct 
for separate remembrance militates against the general 
acceptance of the far preferable class of memorials con- 
taining a fine idea and a civic use, for the benefit of 
those who survive as well as memorials of those who 
have fallen. But worthy recognition of the great departed 
13 more readily possible by the concentration of effort 
in really worthy schemes than in the multiplication of 
indifferent or even worse small individual or local 
memorials. 


In the Irish daily press numerous suggestions are 
being made by correspondents for the improvement of the 
areas which have been laid waste in the abortive rebellion. 
Some of the suggestions are worthy of consideration, 
others are merely whimsical ; but this view at least should 
prevail, that the opportunity should be taken for recon- 
struction on а’ definitely ordered plan in place of a 
haphazard rebuilding on the old lines. 


. Dealing in antiquities is not all profit and has its 
rsks. Mr. W. M. Voynich, antiquarian book dealer, 
Suspecting that certain books he had purchased in 
America had been stolen from Lincoln Cathedral library, 


wrote to the Dean; and, in an action before Mr. Justice 
Ridley in the King's Bench Division, the evidence seemed 
conclusive that the books in Mr. Voynich's possession 
had been so stolen. Mr. C. J. Conway, for the defence, 
gave an interesting account of the books and produced 
them. He said that there was one volume, containing 
four books. ‘The first of these, '' Expositio Sequen- 
tiarum secundum usum Sarum,’’ was printed about 1495. 
The manuscript was given by the Catholic authorities 
to an English printer to print. He sent it to Cologne 
to be printed, and the printer there, who had printed 
an '' Expositio Sequentiarum,’’ returned the book, 
which, it was discovered, was not a replica of the manu- 
script. Therefore the second part in the disputed 
volume was an appendix printed by the English printer, 
correcting the German printer's mistakes. The third 
part of the volume, '' Expositio Hymnorum secundum 
usum Sarum,'' was also sent to Cologne by the English 
printer, who discovered errors in it, and printed an 
appendix in England, which formed the fourth part of 
the volume. Mr. Conway added that his client's inten- 
tion had been to present the volume to the British 
Museum, but he was prepared to give it up to the 
Cathedral authorities if the latter would pay the costs 
of the proceedings. Deliberations between counsel and 
their clients resulted in the defendant agreeing to give 
up the volume to the plaintiffs, either side to pay its own 
costs. Mr. Bevan, on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, 
paid a tribute to the generosity of Mr. Voynich, and 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him for having 
drawn their attention to the matter, and, after a remark 
from the Judge that the defendant had acted very fairly 
and honestly, the record of the proceedings was with- 
drawn. 


The past eighteen months, and more particularly the 
last half-year, have seen inroads made upon the wood- 
lands of this country to an extent altogether unprece- 
dented. and, in some districts, in such a fashion as to 
cause serious doubt regarding the economic wisdom of 
proceeding with whclesale felling without making certain 
that sufficient tree-planting is being done to secure the 
future maintenance of the forests in an unimpoverished 
state. 

Prior to the state of affairs created by war conditions, 
the thinning out of forests, even to a degree essential 
to the proper development of the woodlands, was a task 
which in many cases gave the proprietor—if he was of 
the short-sighted and purely commercial minded type— 
cause to pause in ordering the wielding of the axe. 
Prices of home-grown timber were at one time so low 
as to barely Fay for the cost of felling and railway 
cartage. Now, however, the enormous rise in the price 
of timber has induced proprietors not only to thin out 
their wooded iands, but in some cases to raze entirely 
considerable areas of trees. Thus, not only are they 
obliterating the picturesque and esthetic aspect of the 
countryside, but they seem to forget that forestry 18 
a form of soil utilisation in a manner identical to agn- 
culture, and that if they do not make good the wastage 
by sufficient planting of young trees serious economic 
consequences will follow. The official State attitude 
towards forestry, it has often been complained, has been 
one of indifference, although in recent years legislation 
has been introduced which gave occasion for hope. In 
the present time of national awakening surely the 
authorities may be looked to not only to materially 
develop the home forestry resources, but also to safe- - 
guard the future of afforestation by putting a limit upon 
the extent to which woodlands may be thinned, and 
ensuring that the ripe trees felled and sold shall be 
replaced by a sufficient number of saplings. 


In a series of articles in the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily 
Post” on the Sale bequest to Worcester of English 
. 2 , 

water-colours, reference is made to Samuel Prout's 
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figures, which are admirably introduced, never doing 
anything out of the ordinary. They may appear to be 
conversing without| heat or conviction upon entirely 
uncontroversial subjects. "They may bargain, ungrasp- 
ingly, for a fish or a melon, or they may sit about 
gracefully doing nothing in the style of Holland's sleep- 
ing female—but not so as, like her, to bid for too much 
attention. They seem to practise a deportment such as 
is suitable to show off architecture like so many un- 
obtrusive Turveydrops of both sexes, but hardly ever do 
they seem to be genuinely alive. 


Amongst the destruction in Dublin is included the 
home of the Royal Hibernian Academy, in which the 
annual exhibition was being held, and thus some five 
hundred pictures were destroyed. But of more conse- 
quence is the irreparable loss sustained by the Academy 
in the destruction of its permanent collection, which 
included some very valuable miniatures, a collection of 
prints, among which were four books of etchings by 
Goyez, presented by the Spanish Government to the 
Academy soon after the artist’s death, and portraits of 
past Presidents and Academicians. The handsome old 
furniture which graced the Council room has also been 
consumed, while records and the valuable and extensive 
library, which contained many books out of print, are 
lost. The President’s chain and a few other small objects 
have been saved. 


' English Mural Monuments and Tombstones of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ” is the title of a 
book which Messrs. Batsford will publish this month. 
The volume will contain numerous reproductions of 
photographs to a large scale, specially taken under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Batsford in various parts of 
the country, with the intention that they should be repre- 
sentative of the best work of the period and form a source 
of inspiration for the present time. Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey, architect, F.S.A., has written an introduction 
and notes to the photographs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROOD SCREEN, ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH, BETHNAL GREEN. 


Тнк scheme suggests a chancel with chapel on the 
south and an organ on the north, each divided from the 
chancel by two arches with clerestory over, filled in 
with traceried screens similar to the main screen under 
the three arched roof principals, instead of under a 
single arch span as at present. | 

The existing nave occupies the whole width of the 
church, but it is hoped will in the future have aisles as 
shown, divided off by an arcade and clerestory similar 
to that proposed for the chancel. At present only the 
rood with its three figures on a beam in gold and colour 
is in position. "Гһеве were carried out last year from 
the architect's models under the supervision of Mr. 
James Egan, who was for many years associated with 
Burne-Jones and W. Morris. In the segmental arch 
over the main screen is a chronogram giving the date by 
numerals associated with the late Vicar, the text of 
which is adapted from ''Our Lord's Prayer for Unity.” 
Flanking the three figures of the rood on each side is a 
kneeling angel holding a light. At the end of the organ 
is the canopied and niched figure of St. Thomas with 


its emblem. This is supported by the emblems 
of the Evangelists, viz., St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. At the end of the chapel is the canopied 


and niched figure of St. Gabriel with its emblem, and 
supported by the other emblems of the Evangelists, viz., 
St. Luke and St. John. 

The compartments of the screen have ornamental 
Stancheons with scroll work in metal. The six gates to 
chancel, organ, and vestry, and to chapel will also be 
In metal with varied devices to each, which will stand 
open during Divine Service. 
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The altar itself with riddels, &c., already has the 
necessary appointments. 

The church as it now exists is low in proportion to 
its span of 43 feet. It was thenefore necessary to 
demonstrate by models in the church itself before the 
dedication last year that the general proportion of the 
interior will be transformed and improved by the altera- 
tions, and also to avoid the frequent mistake of putting 
up figures which are more often than not out of scale. 
The rood was carried out by Messrs. Burns & Oates, 
of Orchard Street, W. 


LANGSIDE DISTRICT LIBRARY. 

Tue design, which was in last year's Royal Scottish 
Academy, was placed third in an open competition when 
over one hundred drawings were submitted. The 
assessor was Mr. Alexander №. Paterson, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. In working out the scheme the architect, 
Mr. A. Graham Henderson, attempted to give a logical 
expression of the plan, which, in its essential arrange- 
ments, did not lend itself to an absolutely symmetrical 
treatment. With the exception that the conditions made 
it necessary to be readily changeable to an “ open 
access ” system as an experiment, the plan is on similar 
lines to that of other Glasgow district libraries. 
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THis week we illustrate some details of University 


College in our series of views. 


CHESTERKNOWES, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Tuis house, perspective views of which were exhibited 
in last year's Royal Scottish Academy, was built for 
Captain Mark Sprot, of Riddell. 

The walls are of hollow brick harled. ^ Very little 
dressed stonework was applied, and it was executed only 
on the crow-step gables, at the porch and on the window- 
sills, which are of red sandstone obtained from Locher- 
briggs, Dumfriesshire. The electric lighting is on the 
Lister Bruston automatic system, the whole of the plant 
and lighting arrangements being supplied by Messrs. 
James Gray & Son, Edinburgh. 
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Messrs. Henry & Maclennan, Е. and A.R.I.B.A., 
were the architects, and the general contractor was Mr. 
William Scott, of High Street, Galashiels, who did the 
joınery work. The following firms of sub-contractors 
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were employed:—Messrs. William Nichol & Son, St. 
Boswells, who were responsible for the masonry ; Mr. L. 
Grandison, Peebles, plastering; Messrs. L. McLaren & 
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Sons, Galashiels, slating; Messrs. W. G. Walker & 
Sons, Duff Street, Edinburgh, asphalte work; and the 
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glazier work and painting was done by Messrs. J. G. 
Lindsay & Son, of Galashiels. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 


IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XX. 
By CHARLES T. RurBEN, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Tue writer, so far as concerned his immediate associa. 
tion with the church architecture of Venice, was, in the 
selection of his headquarters, particularly fortunate, on 
the one hand, in having almost immediately opposite 
in the view over the Grand Canal the strikingly beautiful 
plague-church of Santa Maria della Salute, and to the 
east that delightful Palladian church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, with its stately campanile; but, on the other 
hand, he was equally unfortunate in having situated 
immediately at the rear the church of San Moise. 

In all the excursions undertaken on foot, the Campo 
San Moise had to be crossed in order to enter the narrow 
little Salizzada San Moise, giving access to the Piazza 
San Marco, or, in fact, to proceed in any other direction. 
Every time this church of San Moise lad to be passed. 
Its facade is surely the ugliest thing ever designed, 
and is without a single redeeming feature. Yet it has 
been said by someone that it is '' a fantastic but highly 
picturesque baroque facade ''; it is therefore impossible 
to account for tastes. Ruskin describes it as '' notable 
as one of the basest examples of the basest school of the 
Renaissance." Designed by Al Tremignano in 1668, it 
is at least satisfactory to know that this architect did 
not have a large practice. | 

Next to the Piazza, the Grand Canal is the great 
attraction of Venice, and provides many opportunities 
for studving the varying moods in the history of this 
great city. 

It is better for convenient sequence to take the course 
of the Canal, rather than that of architectural periods or 
styles, particularly so if time is limited. 

The Grand Canal, or Canalazzo, is the main artery 
of the Venetian traffic, originally one of the number of 
fairly deep navigable waterways by means of which the 
waters of the rivers find their way past the Porti of the 
Tidi into the open Adriatic. This canal is two miles 
long and about 77 yards in average width, and has a 
depth of about 17 feet. It is the original main highway, 
as Ц were, called at one time ‘‘ rivo alto.” the creator 
of Venice, and by means of which the great commerce 
reached the city in the olden days of her splendour. 
This famous waterway divides the city into two complete 
parts by intersecting it from north-west to south-east, 
and forming a curve very much resembling an inverted 
letter S. The Grand Canal is crossed by three bridges, 
the Ponte di Ferro, the Ponte di Rialto, and the Ponte 
alla Stazione, Tt is a thoroughfare unrivalled in the 
whole world, adorned with some 200 ancient palaces. 
mostly dating from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, and à number of churches. 

A trip in a gondola up one side of this silent highway 
and down the other (divided into at least two excursions) 
reveals fresh beauties at every bend in the canal. 

Starting from the left-hand side immediately opposite 
the headquarters of the writer, the left bank is skirted, 
commencing at the Punta della Salute, the promontory 
dividing the Canal Grande from the Canal della Giu- 
decca. The building upon the extreme point, and facing 
due east towards the sea is the Dogana di Mare, erected 
in 1676-82 by Guis Benoni, a Late Renaissance work 
not particularly picturesque, but rendered imposing and 
agreeable by its prominent position. This building 15 
the principal Custom House. The comparatively low 
tower carries two Atlantes, and these bear a gilded globe 
surmounted bv a bronze Fortuna, which acts as a vane, 
its sail turning with every change of the wind. 

Passing the Seminario Patriarcale, recessed a little, 
close by. one arrives at the church of Santa Mania. della 
Salute, which with the two buildings previously men- 
tioned, stands upon an isosceles triangle-shaped island 
formed by the two main waterways, joined up by the 
narrow water street adjoining Santa Maria. This 
familiar edifice in all pictures of the entrance portal 
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to the city of the sea is probably the finest work of 
the late period in Venice. Architecturally, for its size, 
it has few if any rivals. A noble and picturesque pile, 
splendidly situate, and wonderfully effective from а dis- 
tance, whether viewed from the west on the Grand 
Canal, from the east, entering the Canale di San Marco, 
cr (the most effective perhaps of all) from the terrace 
at the corner of the Rio dei Baccaroli, on the right bank 
of the Grand Canal. | 

The three views are illustrated, the latter two with 
article XIX. and the first with article XIV. 

The fine flight of broad steps leading from the waters 
of the canal adds dignity and beauty to the proportions 
of this striking pyramidical composition. Its principal 
dome springs from an octagonal drum pierced by six- 
teen semi-circular headed windows, and buttressed by 
bold brackets of no constructive value but exceedingly 
effective. | 

The principal dome has behind it, on the south side 
of the church, above the choir, a second dome of smaller 
dimensions, flanked by square twin campanili. 

This church was designed by Baldassare Longhena, a 
pupil of Palladio, in cominemoration of the cessation 
in 1630 of the great epidemic of the plague, when the 
city of Venice lost 46,000 of her inhabitants, and in the 
lagoons 94,000 persons perished. 

The Republie decided after the pestilence had done 
its work to erect a church to an influential plague-saint, 
as a votive offering dedicated by those who recovered or 
escaped from the disease, and in 1631 the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute was commenced, and com- 
pleted in 1682. 

There were many churches erected in commemora- 
tion of the various visitations of plagues, but Santa 
Maria is the youngest of the plague-churches. This 
habit of building churches in the middle ages was typical 
of the character of the people of those days. They 
looked upon the attack by some great pestilence as a 
Divine punishment, hence when the scourge passed by 
churches were built dedicated to some plague-saint, Our 
Lady of Health or of Deliverance (Madonna della 
Salute) or some other. The entire coast of the Adriatic, 
in consequence thereof, is copiously dotted with these 
commemoration churches. Perhaps greater attention 
to the drainage and sanitary conditions of their towns 
would have been much more effective in preventing 
recurrences of disease, although had these dwellers in 
the middle ages been so practical, many of their beautiful 
monuments would not have existed. It is, however, 
quite reasonable to assume that the artistic skill of the 
early architects would possibly have been equally as 
well devoted to other architectural monuments. 

The interior of this church is octagonal in plan in 
the central portion, and is surrounded by an ambulatory 
and flanked by six side-chapels hexagonal in shape. ` 

There are many excellent works of Titian within the 
church, of which may be specially mentioned ‘‘ Venice 
preserved from the Plague of 1510,” painted іп 1519 or 
1513 for the church of Santo Spirito and placed in Santa 
Maria in 1656, over the altar in fhe Sacristy, and three 
ceiling paintings, “ Cain and Abel," ‘‘ Abraham and 
Isaac," and '' David and Goliath. ’’ 

Besides other works there is a fine piece “ Marriage 
at Cana," а large picture occupying the whole wall of 
the Sacristy by Tintoretto., a bright piece of work, but 
having no connection with the plague. On the high- 
altar there is a good marble group by Giusto le Court, 
depicting the ‘‘ Virgin banishing the Demons af tle 
Plague,’’ and to the left a large candelabrum in bronze, 
an excellent piece of workmanship executed in 1570 by 
Andrea d'Alessandro Bresciano. Тһе late Renaissance 
stalls in the choir are particularly rich, and many other 
items in this great church are well worth study. 

Passing onwards in the journey up the Grand Canal 
we pass the Rio della Salute, the first narrow canal on 
this side, which connects the Giudecca Canal with the 
Grand Canal. Then rises the old Gothic church (now 
secularised) of San Gregorio, built in 1342, and having 


particularly pretty narrow Gothic windows and a delight- 
ful little cortile, with cloisters restored in 1911. 

Silently passing the large Palazzo Genovese erected 
in 1898, in the Gothic style, and then the old palace of 
Semitecolo with its delightful early-Gothic windows, the 
Palazzo Volkoff is reached beyond the Rio della Fornace. 
Formerly the Palazzo Barbaro, this is a fourteenth- 
century structure, with its first-floor windows of an early- 
Gothic type. 

The next, the Palazzo Dario in the early Renaissance 
style, is one of the most satisfactory, erected in the style 
of Lombardi about 1480, and then on the other side of 
the Rio delle Toreselle comes the Palazzo Venier, the 
ground floor of which was planned on a scale of special 
grandeur by Lorenzo Boschetti in 1749 and never com- 
pleted. 


Following on we reach tho beautiful Palazzo Morosini- 
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THE PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO, SHOWING PORTION OF 
THE PROCURATIE VECCHIE. 


Rombo (formerly Da Mula), erected in the fifteenth 
century, but in the fourteenth-century Gothic stvle, with 
а seventeenth-century balcony to the second floor. Pro- 
ceeding past some not very interesting early Renaissance 
work, apparently used principally to advertise the mosaics 
of the Murano Glass Company, and by no means pretty, 
the Palazzo Loredan is reached, a seventeenth-century 
structure of little interest, surmounted by the fleur-de-lis, 
until his death in 1909 inhabited by Don Carlos, Duke of 
Madrid, the Spanish Pretender. 

After the eighteenth-century Palazzo Balbi-Valier, of 
no special note, comes the Palazzo Contarini-Angaran 
(now the Palazzo Polignac), a fifteenth-century elaborate 
early Renaissance edifice, a fine specimen of this period, 
and then the Роше di Ferro is reached, followed by the 
Accadémia di Belle Arti. This latter building contains 
the most important collection of Venetian pictures, and 
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after the church of San Marco and the Ducal Palace is the 
most important place to visit. The greater part of the 
existing building was erected by Palladio in 1552, and the 
site was occupied originally by the Scuola di Santa Maria 
della Carita, the old hall of the Brotherhood of Charity. 
founded in 1269 or 1360. In 1807 Napoleon converted 
this building into an Academy of Art, after his conquest 
of Italy, and he brought from many churches and 
monasteries and other places pictures which he caused to 
be placed within this building. Thus was formed the 
nucleus of a wonderful collection of Venetian art, showing 
all its various stages of development. There are some 750) 
pictures in all, mostly by Venetian masters of the four- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries. Much time and many 
visits are required if a proper study is to be made of the 
works of art within this great building, and to describe 
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only the chief items would require much more space than 
is available at the moment. | 

The Sala de! Maestri Primitivi (Room I.), the Hall 
of Ancient Masters, has a fine gilded and carved wooden 
ceiling by Marco Cozzi (1461-84), and is further adorned 
by paintings by Bartolomeo Vivarini and another. On 
the walls are paintings by many famous ancient masters— 
Tacobello de Fiore, Lorenzo Veneziano, Michele 
Giambono, Michele Lambertini, and cthers. 

The Sala dell’ Assunta (Room II.). the Hall of the 
Assumption, contains what are perhaps the masterpieces 
of the entire collection, chief of which is Titian’s 
° Assumption." This picture, which is the masterpiece 
of that great Venetian artist, is best seen from Room I., 
and was painted in 1516-18 as an altar-piece for the high- 
altar of the Franciscan church of the Frari. It is a 
wonderful conception, fascinating in the extreme. 

Paolo Veronese has а fine ** Madonna enthroned 


*» 
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and '' Ceres offering her gifts to the en- 
throned Venice." Vittorio Carpaccio's '' Presentation 
in the Temple," Giovanni Bellinis '' Madonna en- 
throned with Saints," considered to be this great 
artist's masterpiece, painted for the plague-church of 
San Giobbe, as ап altar-piece, about 1475; and Jacopo 
Tintoretto's work, ‘St. Mark rescuing a condemned 
slave," complete the list of the principal items in this 
famous room. 

The Sala dei Maestri Italiani Diversi (Room III.) 
has few special works, but the Sala dei Disegni 
(Room IV.), the Hall of Drawings, contains a fine col- 
lection of sketches by Albert Dürer, and other masters 
of the Umbrian school, besides drawings by Michael 
Angelo, and specially interesting drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

The Sala dei Belliniani (Room V.) contains works bv 
pupils of Bellini and their contemporaries, and Room VI. 
(the Sala A. van Dyck) contains Flemish pictures of no 
special note, and a '* Crucifixion "Му А. van Dyck. 

The next {сиг rooms contain a great number of 
beautiful works by Romanino, Palma Vecchio, Paolo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Bonifazio dei Pitati, and Titian. 
The last of the four rooms (Sala di Bonifazio), Room X., 
contains the masterpieces of the latest age of Venetian 
art, including Titian's last picture (1576) ‘* Pietà,” left 
unfinished by Titian, and completed by Palma Giovane ; 
Paris Bordone’s ‘‘ The Doge and the Fisherman,’ ' the 
` greatest work of this master, and very many others. 

The remaining ten rooms contain too many great 
works for us to attempt to mention in detail, especially 
of Titian, Antonio Vivarini da Murano, Giovanni Ala- 
manno, a number of great pictures by Giovanni Bellini. 
Tintoretto, Iacopo Bellini (father of Giovanni and Gen- 
tile), Cima da Congeliano, Boccaccio Boccaccino's 
masterpiece, “ Madonna. and Saints," Mantegna, and 
the masterpieces of Vittore Carpaccio (in the Hall of 
St. Ursula, Room XVI.). Gentile Bellini, Bonifazio, and 
many others. 

Such is the amazing summary of great works of art 
contained within the walls of this great Academy of Art. 

Time again demands a continuation of the hurried 
trip along the banks of the Grand Canal. 

Close to the Academy is the Palazzo Contarini degli 
Serigni, a Late Renaissance structure erected in 1609 by 
Scamozzi, and adjoining (part of the same block) a fine 
Gothic palace in the later fifteenth-century style. 

Passing several not particularly interesting palazzi, 
the great Palazzo Rezzonico built bv Baldassare Long- 
hena in 1680, is reached. The great house was inhabited 
by Robert Browning, the poet. and he died here in 1889. 
This much -decorated pile was not a very successful 
production of the architect of the Salute. It is said that 
the top storey was added in 1745 by G. Massari. 

The next block of palazzi w orth noting is the Palazzo 
Ебвсагі and two contiguous palaces, a famous group 
much introduced by modern artists in their pictures. 
This block occupies a position of great prominence at the 
end of the first reach of the Grand Canal. The Palazzo 
Fóscari, commanding a fine view over the next reach of 
the canal as far as the Rialto, occupies the post of 
honour. and. looking backwards, on progressing further 
towards the Rialto, this group of statelv palaces occupy- 
ing such a conspicuous position form a magnificent 
terminal feature to this stretch of the busy waterway 
of Venice. 

The first two palaces belonged to members of the 
Giustiniani family, and are in the Gothic stvle of the 
fifteenth century, after the stvle of the Ducal Palace. 
In the second of these Wagner composed the second act 
оѓ“ Tristan and Isolde.’ 

The Palazzo Féscari is the third palace of the group, 
and was at one time called the Palazzo Giustiniani 
before Doge Francesco Foscari added the upper or top 
storev. Tt is said that in this palace in 1574 the 
Venetians entertained Henry III. of France. The two 
adjoining palaces. and possibly the Palazzo Fóscam, 
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date from the very early part of the fifteenth century. 
All three are very similar in design, the windows in the 
stage close to the water being small and uninteresting. 
The stage above is more important, and has cusped 
ogee window-heads, similar to the Ducal Palace, and 
balconies. The third stage is the finest, all the 
windows having very deep traceried heads and large bal- 
conies, while the fourth stage is very similar to the first, 
excepting that between the shafts of the windows there 


LOOKING ACROSS THE PONTE DI RIALTO FROM THE 
RIGHT BANK OF THE GRAND CANAL. 


is very beautiful and delicate balustrading particularly 
characteristic of this period of 'Venetian work and 
charming in effect. 

Slowly wending one's way further up this left bank 
many palaces are yet passed, some good in design and 
others not. The Palazzo Dona, a particularly beautiful 
specimen of the twelfth-century Byzantine-Romanesque 
style, is situated close to the Palazzo Papadópoli, a late 
Renaissance edifice of the sixteenth century rebuilt in 
1874, and gorgeously fitted throughout in the sixteenth- 
and eighteenth-centurv styles. 

The interior is well worth inspecting, and contains 
genre pictures by G. B. Tiepolo. 

It is quite easy to obtain admission, and visitors are 
very courteously shown through the various parts of 
this fine mansion. This place was formerly known as 
the Palazzo Тіероіо, and was designed by Sansovino. 
The Palazzo Businello, a Byzantine-Romanesque edifice 
of the twelfth century, is badly injured Ву modern 
additions and restorations. 

Passing onwards the Ponte di Rialto is now reached, 
lying due north from the starting-point (the Dogana di 
Mare) at a distance of about half a mile as the crow flies, 
and practically half-way, or about a mile, from the 
commencement of the canal, by gondola; completing. 
as it were, the lower half of the inverted letter S 
formed by the Grand Canal. 


The Ponte di Rialto—i.e. ‘° di rivo alto ’’—is a famous 
old structure erected in 1588-92 by Antonio da Ponte, 
on the site formerly occupied by an early wooden 
bridge. 16 is а particularly picturesque structure, 
largely, as with so many other Venetian structures, by 
virtue of its situation. This bridge consists of a marble 
arch of a single high span of 90 feet, being 25 feet in 
height. The entire bridge is 157 feet long and 72 feet 
wide, and is strikingly effective with its balustraded 
parapet and the arcaded double row of shops occupying 
its central portion. The Роже di Rialto was the only 
permanent connecting-link between :the eastern and 
western quarters of the city down to as late as 1854. 
Shakespeare did much to make the name famous, for 
in '' The Merchant of Venice " Shylock speaks of the 
'* Rialto 7; but it is the district Rialto (the real centre 
of the original city) of which Shylock speaks, not the 
bridge. 

The views accompanying these notes give an excel- 
lent impression of perhaps one of the quaintest 
shopping centres in the world. Always presenting an 
animated scene, the great variety of sun-blinds adds to 
the crowded appearance of the stepped-roadway of this 
famous bridge. 

The outer faces or frontages of the arcades adjoin- 
ing the outer pathwivs are closed in, the shops being 
open only to the central roadway. 
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А PORTION ОЕ THE PONTE DI RIALTO ACROSS THE 
GRAND CANAL 


Confining one's attention to the left-hand canal bank, 
and passing under the bridge, the Palazzo dei Camer- 
lenghi comes into sight, an early Renaissance work of 


much beauty, erected in 1525 by Guglielmo Bergamasco, 


at one time the residence of the tax-collectors of the 
Venetian Republic. The Fabbriche Vecchie di Rialto 


(the old buildings of the Rialto) comes next, slightly 
recessed, a building erected in 1514-22 by Scarpagnino; 
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and in front is the Erberia (Herb Market), a very busy 
httle market-place, where the vegetables and fruit 
brought by boat from Malamocco, Pellestrina, and else- 
where, are sold, 

Projecting somewhat beyond the old buildings rises 
the new buildings (Fábbriche Nuove di Rialto). erected 
in 1555 by Sansovino, but restored in 1860 to such an 
extent that the original building has almost disappeared. 
This building now accommodates the Reale Corte 
d'Assise. 

Whereas the direction one takes just before reaching 
the Ponte di Rialto is about noith-east, now arriving 
at the Pescheria or Mercato del Pesce, the direction 
Is south-west. the Grand Canal taking a sharp bend 
just to the north of the Ponte di Rialto. The Pescheria 
is a particularly picturesque and lively fish-market. wich 
its modern Gothic market-hall erected in 1907. Silently 
drifting past the Rio della Pescaria and the Rio di San 
Cassiano, two of the narrow side waterways, on the 
wav passing the Palazzo Brandolin. (formerly the 
Palazzo Morosim), a beautiful fourteenth century Gothic 
structure in the stvle of the Ducal Palace, the Palazzo 
Cornaro della Regina is reached, erected in 1724 by 
Dom Rossi. on the site occupied previously by the 
palace in which Catharine Cornaro (Queen of Cyprus) 
was born. This building is now the Monte di Pietà. or 
pawn-office. | 

Fronting the Grand Canal, and with a narrow water- 
wiv on either side, stands the gorgeous Palazzo Pésaro. 
a huge building, perhaps the finest late Renaissance 
palace in Venice, erected in 1679 bv the architect of Santa 
Maria della Salute, but, it is said, not completed until 
1710. This great building, which since 1899 has been 
the property of the city, and is now the Galleria d'Arie 
Moderna, is one of Longhena's greatest works, and is 
an imposing and stately edifice. 

There is not much of very great interest until the 
early Bvzantine-Romanesque palace of Fóndaco dei 
Turchi is reached on the western side of the Rio dei 
Megio. Erected in the twelfth century. this is a fine 
example of the Byzantine period contemporary with the 
church of St. Mark’s. It was presented to the Mar- 
quises of Ferrara by the Republic in 1381, and in 1861-69 
was restored and, unfortunately, largely modernised, so 
that much of its early historical stxle has been lost. 

The left bank of the Grand Canal, so far as items 
of architectural interest are concerned, ends at the 
Ponte alla Stazione close bv the Stazione Ferroviaria, һу 
which it will be remembered entrance is made, across 
the Ponte sulla Laguna, into this great city of water 
highways and architectural masterpieces. 


(To be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


THE Roval Scottish Academy has now entered on its 
ninetieth annual exhibition of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The galleries in Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
were opened to the public on Saturday, May 6, and will 
remain open for the next few months. 

The same room as in former years has been allotted 
to architecture—an ideal room in many ways, but ren- 
dered still more so by the reduced number of works 
shown on the walls, thus avoiding the ever-objection- 
able impression of overcrowding. 

One can see that the war has had its effect, and this 
vear mav perhaps be one of the transitional years prior 
to the dawn of a new epoch of architecture, which may 
be expected to arise after the war. 

The majority of the frames contain photographs, 
some being taken from drawings. There is a scarcity 
of ‘show’ drawings. however, although there are a 
few excellent examples of draughtsmanship which 
velieve the general austerity of the room. 

The foreign element, which usual'v has а Гир repre- 


sentation, 13 practically omitted, only one Belgian 
architect being represented by a few works. 

As a piece of good architecture the most interesting 
work perhaps is Sw John Burnet’s design for the 
Second Church of Christ Scientist in Palace Gar- 
dens Terrace, London, W., which has previously 
appeared in London on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Тре building is illustrated by one of 
Waleot's perspectives in colour, which always have 
a charming and ‘delightful atmosphere. Underneath 
the perspective are small scale plan and sectional 
elevations which fullv illustrate it. The church is most 
interesting and unique both in plan and elevation. 
Along the street front runs an open arcaded cloister 
of five or six bays. which connects up to the church 
proper. Through this cloister may be seen the garden 
or court. bevond which again is seen the wing of the 
building forming the hall, with class-room accommoda- 
tion. The plan seems to bear the influence of the Early 
Christian basilica. Тһе church proper is square in 
plan and covered with a low flat dome which does 
not show from the outside. А high campanile with 
conical finish and very Italian in character rises from 
the north-east corner. The church appears to be built 
with a bluish red brick with white stone base, string 
courses and cornice. Оп three sides are great three- 
light classic windows with bold projecting pediment 
over each, being quite characteristic of Sir John's work. 
The massing is square in effect, with stone band courses 
relieving the monotony of the brickwork. 

Another work exhibited bv Sir John Burnet is his 
Institute of Chemistry, London. This exhibit, how- 
ever. was seen here last year, only he has added two 
additional photographs, one of the Keppel Street front 
and main entrance, the other a view at the top of the 
staircase. The main entrance (which was illustrated in 
“The Architect," April 98, 1916) is a very interesting 
piece of design, with its broad architrave and broken 
pediment, above which is a niche in which is set Gilbert 
Bayes’ statue of Joseph Priestley, the chemist, perched 
up on a block of masonry. The other photograph 
shows a handsome iron or bronze railing with a door- 
wav on the landing, which has a broad marble archi- 
trave and is otherwise typical of his work. Тһе excellent 
black-and-white perspective and half-inch scale detail 
have, as already said, been hung before. 

Above the aforementioned church design, and occu- 
pying a very prominent position, is a large upright 
strainer by Mr. A. N. Paterson. This is a half-inch 
detail drawing of the tower and council chamber gable 
of Gourock Municipal Buildings. The drawing is 8 
well-finished one, with all the shadows carefully shown 
on. The design is classic in character, but rather hard 
and formal in expression, and lacks the touch of refine- 
ment that one expects to find in Mr. Paterson's work. 
The tower is a high clock tower finishing with a steen 
tapering roof, crowned by a fléche at the top. A small 
plan and two elevations illustrate the complete scheme, 
only a part of which is evidently to be built at present. 

Mr. Paterson also has two frames of photos of а 
house at Milngavie in Classic style, all of which are 
very good. | 

Mr. Е. L. Lutvens, A.R.A., this year again sends 
some new views of the work at the Imperial Delhi. 
All four photographs are from Walcot perspectives. 
It is regrettable that the coloured originals have not been 
shown in their stead. Some impression of the full Indian 
colouring could then have been got, especially with 
regard to the interiors, which are richly and elaborately 
decorated in an original manner, but retaining the fine 
Indian feeling throughout. The one frame has a view 
of the Commemoration Column with an interior view of 
the Durbar Hall. The column is simple and beautifully 
proportioned, and supports a great vase graceful in out- 
іше and Indian in design. From the vase а growth 
appears out of which a central stem rises and supports 8 
large star which forms the terminal. The Durbar Hall is 
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a great domed hall lavishly decorated but architectural 
in every way. The other frame shows the Ball Room 
and the Entrance to Council Chambers. The Ball Room 
is a high flat-ceilinged chamber, with painted decorations 
and highly Pompeian in appearance. The entrance to 
the Council Chambers is approached by a series of flights 
of steps, and is a huge arched opening in a surround- 
ing mass of plain masonry. The deep ingoes of the 
entrance and the big projection of the main cornice above 
give a telling shadow effect. Мг. Lutyens has also other 
two exhibits, being photographs of Heathcote, Ilkley. 
This house is now well known to almost every architect, 
but new views of it are always looked at and studied with 
pleasure. Certainly those shown of the south-east pool 
and that of the staircase hall could not be more charming. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., has two exhibits of 
mansion houses. One is a house in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg in en English style with gable treatment. 
The other, ‘a house at Kingswood, Surrey, is an excellent 
example of a large house in the Georgian style. 
These drawings, certainly the most attractive ones in the 
rcom from the point of view of draughtsmanship, are by 
Lieutenant Cyril A. Farev. They are beautifully rendered 
in colour, with great neatness and character. 

Besides these two exhibits Mr. Newton sends a 
number of photographs of other houses which are ali 
excellent indeed. Upton Gray Manor, Hants, has quite 
a fine old English effect about it, and is illustrated by 
four exterior views. Two photos of Luckley, Woking- 
ham, are shown which is another good Georgian house. 
Mr. Newton also has a wonderful, stretcher with three 
photos mounted in the centre and a drawing at each side 
all illustrating a fine Georgian staircase "at Ardenrun 
Place, Godstone, Surrey. This stretcher seems to have 
been hurriedly got together, as the drawing on the right 
is uncoloured and has an unfinished appearance. The 
one on the left side is beautifully coloured and is а nice 
hit of detail. Both drawings have a sketehy look about 
them, but have nevertheless quite a strong character in 
the draughtsmanship. 

Oceupying a considerable amount of wall space is a 
frame of Khartoum Cathedral by Mr. Robert S. Wew 
(better known as Mr. В. Weir Schultz). The drawing 16 
to a large scale and includes plans, elevations, and 
sections nicely rendered in colour with shadows shown. 
The church is a simple cross in plan, with an isolated 
tewer at the south-west corner linked te the church by а 
low covered way. It has nave and chancel, with pro- 
cessional aisles and small transepts. Тһе roof is covered 
with red pantiles, is of a comparatively flat pitch, and 
has no feature at the crossing. Тһе building has an 
original Romanesque feeling done in a simple manner with 
plenty of plain walling, no doubt tc make it as easy as 
possible for the native workmen. Another frame shows 
six photographs of the cathedral which are very interest- 


ing. Quite a nice effect internally is got by making the 
voussoirs of the arches of dark and light stone 
alternatelv. 


Mr. Weir also exhibits two nicely coloured decorative 
details of St. Andrew's Chapel, Westminster Cathedral. 
Professor C. H. Reilly shows a fine large perspective 
in soft tones of colour of his new building for the 
School of Architecture, Liverpool. The building is quite 
Ttalian-looking. The lower storey is a long stretch of 
brickwork with practically no window openings, the only 
interruption being the large. square door opening in 
the centre. Тһе first floor has a regular treatment of 
half columns right along the whole length of the facade. 
The top storey is treated as a frieze, with the brickwork 
done off in panels between the windows. The cornice, 
whieh is the main feature perhaps. is quite a heavy 
affair, having a big projection and practically every 
member enriched i in some way. The roof is covered in 
red pantiles, and is one long unbroken stretch. 
Professor Reilly has also a large, beautifully coloured, 
half-inch scale drawing with shadows in blue. This 
drawing is one of the best detail drawings exhibited. The 
detail is a portion of the front of the Students’ Club, 


Liverpool University, and shows the entrance and bay- 


windows. The design is Georgian in character, with a 
brick and stone treatment. Professor Reilly's favourite 


order, the fluted Doric, is used both at the entrance and 
round the bay window. Пе has another work—namely, 
a small photograph of the Gilmour Debating Hall, 
Liverpool— which is interesting and characteristic of his 
work. 

A very interesting new building in Glasgow, which is 
being erected for Messrs. Cranstons’ Tea Rooms, Limited, 
13 shown by Mr. James Miller. The block is а seven-storey 
one with a comparatively short frontage to Renfield 
Street, with a narrow lane at each side, thus isolating it 
and giving the architect every freedoin in designing the 
structure. Тһе building comprises picture-house and 
tea-rooms, also having lettable space on the upper floors. 
It is faced with white Carrara ware—a favourite material 
with Mr. Miller. Two narrow projecting features at each 
end run up the full height of the building and are archi- 
tecturally massed up to form a finish at the top. 
Centrally on the ground-floor is a fine entrance to the 
picture house, which runs through two storevs, flanked on 
each side by two huge, dark, rich, green marble columns. 
A semi-circular window above again marks the import- 
ance of the entrance, and gives it the picture-house 
character. Rising above these two features and centrally 
placed is a huge domed cupola, which forms a suitable 
termination. Iron balconies are introduced, giving an 
interest to the frontage. The building is quite academic 
in style and pleasing in effect. Тһе perspective which 
illustrates the work is rendered in colour, the artist being 


Mr. C. Terry Pledge. The sketch is bluish in general 
effect, and is quite a good perspective. although the 


artist shows a slight weakness in the drawing of the 
semi-circular window over the main entrance. 

Sir Robert Lorimer has only one frame hung this 
vear—namely, six photographs of Kinellan, Murray field. 
The house is a simple Classic mansion. A view of the 
doorway 1s given, which is very simple, with a slight 
French feeling about it. The dining- room and hall are 
verv fine interiors. Two interesting fireplaces are also 
represented. 

Sir Robert Rowand Anderson has five exhibits hung, 
all photographs. The Memorial Cross to the late Dean 
Ramsay in St. John’s Churchyard, Edinburgh, is in the 
form of a Celtic cross. The interior view of museum, 
Society of Aetiquaries, Edinburgh, shows the compound 
steel beams on the ceiling exposed to view. The re- 
modelled interior of the Senatus Room at St. Andrew 
University is in good Classic. The view of the dome 
over entrance to quadrangle of the old building, Edin- 
burgh University, is very good. Тһе last view 15 of 
Mount Stuart House, Bute, being an interior of the 
chapel, which is a rather poor piece of Gothic work. 

Two sets of good photographs are displayed by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott. The first six are of St. Paul's Church, 
Derby Lane, Liverpool. This church is quite a large 
one, and is strongly treated in an original manner. А 
large tower rises from the crossing. The interiors are 
specially fine. The main aisle is groin-vaulted. The 
walls are plastered, but the arches are built with facing 
brick. A nice effect is got by all the corners being done 
without and in bands of brick, which show up very well 
with the plaster work. The second set of views is five 
photographs of the Church of Our Lady, Northfleet. 
This church, though smaller (Тап the other, is very 
much superior architecturally. ТЕ is, in fact, а master- 
piece of design. Тһе upstanding western tower, en- 
tirelv built of br ickwork, is a splendid piece of architec- 
tural massing of great dignity and originality. Тһе 
interior is also very fine, being finished similarly to the 
other church. 

Mr. Walter Cave exhibits a half-inch drawing and 
one or two photographs of ''Ewelme Down." a large 
mansion which is a very satisfactory Tudor design. 

Mr. James A. Morris usually has some striking water- 
colour drawings, but this уеаг he has confined his 
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exhibit toa few photographs whicli are all excellent pieces 
of architecture. Опе frame shows the wrought-iron 
gates of Girvan Churchyard, another contains three views 
oi St. Ninian’s, Troon—the font, nave with temporary 
chancel, and porch. The third frame contains views of 
Hinton House, Northamptonshire. 

An excellent house is exhibited by Messrs. Lead- 
better, Fairley & Reid. The house is in their usual Scotch 
stvle L-shaped in plan, finished in roughcast with stone 
dressings. The perspective is an excellent piece of pen- 
and-ink work. The photographs of the interiors are also 
highly commendable. An Aberdeenshire Castle, by 
Mr. William Kelly, is a notable study of measured work. 
The drawings are exceedingly well finished, being very 
neatly rendered in sepia wash. This study is one of the 
finest in the room. 

Monsieur Jean Joseph Caluwaers has quite a display 
of Belgian work, the most interesting of which is his 
Colonial Palace at Gand. It is a very pleasing exhibition 
building. The main entrance to the great domed hall 
is flanked by two tall towers, the great dome between 
is comparatively flat, having a fine outline with strong 
bands running round it. Four photographs are shown of 
this palace with a small photograph of the plan in the 
centre giving the lay off of the building. The plan 16 
the regular Beaux-Arts type. Ніз other works are all 
pen-and-ink detail drawings of various parts of Brussels 
Cathedral. The drawings are shaded with ink lines and 
appear old-fashioned in rendering. and certainly this 
Gothic work has not the same interest which his exhibi- 
tion work at Gand possesses. 

Two interior photographs of Dalziel U. F. Church, 
Motherwell, are shown by Mr. Henry F. Kerr. The 
church is Byzantine in style. Three large detail photo- 


graphs of different types of caps are given which are very - 


richly and originally carved. 

Messrs. Stewart & Paterson have some photographs 
of additions to house at Auchterarder which is a very 
good example of Classic work. They also contribute 
photographs of a club and schools in the Glasgow dis- 
trict, which are not specially worthy of comment. 

Mr. Wm. Hunter McNab's photographs of the 
library, Carrickarden, Bearsden, and of the dining-room, 
Redlands, Bearsden, are very good. 

Other architects represented are Mr. John Keppie. 
Messrs. Mills & Shepherd, Mr. Temple Moore, Mr. David 


MeArthy, Mr. Harold Ogle Tarbolton.. Мг. W. J. 
Devlin. Mr. Matthew Ochterlony, and Mr. Stewart 
Carmichael. 


SHAKESPEARE'S LONDON. 
AT the third ordinary meeting of the London Society 
held on May 11 in the Hall of the Royal Society of -Arts. 


а lantern lecture was given on ‘‘ Shakespeare's London ” 
by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 


The main outline of his subject, he said, appeared in - 
three Thames-side views (of which facsimile reproduc- ' 


tions, published by the London Topographical Society. 

were shown on the walls). The first was the drawing by 
Antony Van der Wyngaerde in the Sutherland collection 
in the Bodleian Library ; it represents Tudor London, and 
shows some of the change which ensued upon the Refor- 
mation. The second was the view of Visscher, of which 
a unique example is in the King's Library ; this is dated 
1616, and is a picture of Jacobean London. The inter- 
vening London—Elizabethan London, the London which 
was the sphere of Shakespeare's life-work—was shown 
bv Mr. Ordish through the medium of lantern slides. 

The third view was that of Hollar, dated 1647. and shows 
London when Elizabethan tradition and the theatre were 
on the point of being effaced, and which disappeared in 
the Great Fire. 

Shakespeare in his bovhood had been within the radius 
of the stir and emotion of the Kenilworth Revels held 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth. And when using the road 

marked in Ralph Agas’ map as “ the way to Uxbridge.’ 
he arrived in London in the early summer of 1586— 


very shortly before the discovery of the Babington con- 
spiracy, which had for its object the murder of Eliza- 
beth and the release of Mary Queen of Scots—he found 
the strongly Protestant populace deeply moved with 
concern end solicitude for the safety of their beloved 
sovereigu. These feelings were inimensely heightened 
by the ‘event of the Great Armada two years later. 

Those who then walked the London streets saw on 
every hand the ruins of the ancient order as the back- 
ground of new conditions. "There were palaces where 
formerly stood domestic monastic buildings. London 
was losing its character of a garden city. The open 
spaces and gardens of the dissolved religious establish- 
ments were being rapidly filled up with building. 

As Shakespeare first came along Holborn he passed 
the residence of Lord Southampton, “the patron to whom 
he dedicated the ''first heir of his invention " a few 
years later; the houses of the Staple Inn frontage still 
exist much as Shakespeare saw them. Тһе road 
descended to the bridge over the Fleet. As the poet 
passed Ely Place—where he afterwards laid the scene 
of the death of John of Gaunt in his play of Richard II. 
—he may have noticed the extensive gardens of Sir 
Christopher. Hatton, who then possessed the property. 

If Shakespeare rode up to London he may have turned 
into Smithfield and disposed of his horse in the market 
there, to avoid the expense of the animal's keep. But 
if he came on foot, as Sir Sidnev Lee thinks was most 
likely the case, he entered the city by Newgate. This 
gateway, rebuilt in 1586. was ''the fairest of all the 
gates of London, and called Newgate from the newness 
thereof.” А new gate set in the ancient well was a sign 
and a synibol of the new conditions in London, of which 
S.akespeare himself was destined to become the chief 
result. 

Within the precinct of the dissolved Priory of Holy- 
well at Shoreditch the first playhouse had been built 
by James Burbage in 1576. The site was recently ascer- 
tained with precision by Mr. Braines, one of the officers 
of the London County Council. Within the Bishop's 
Gate was the precinct of the dissolved priory of the Nuns 
of St. Helens. Here, according to the evidence of 
documents in the Record Office, Shakespeare was living 
in 1596. On his way to the Shoreditch Theatre he must 
have passed frequently the Bethlehem Hospital or lunatic 
asvlum, and he may thus have observed the manifesta- 
tions of madness which are so touchingly portrayed in 
the character of Ophelia. ы 

Westminster Hall, we may be sure, Shakespeare 
knew, and it happily exists to-day. Here he laid the 
scene of the deposition of Richard II. The splendid 
jousts held in the adjoining tiltvard in the time of 
Непгу VIII. were still a memory in London when the 
play of Richard II. was produced. And there had also 
been occasional grand entertainments there in the reign 
of Elizabeth. So the plavers, as well as many of the 
audience, would know the correct ceremonial for staging 
the scene of the lists at Coventry. 

At Whitehall, said Mr. Ordish, 
into touch with the romance of Elizabeth's reign. The 
Thames was the chief highway of London. The royal 
barge, in its progress along the banks, must have made 
а moving picture of costly colouring and beauty. The 
description of the Egy ptian queen’s progress on the river 
in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra " applied the heightened 
terms of poetry and rhetoric to something that was 
familiar to the Elizabethan Londoner : — 


The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and во perfumed that 

The winds were lovesick with them: the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes ...... 

ee a From the barge 

А strange invisible perfume hite the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs, 


we seem to come 


Elizabethan London was more cosmopolitan than 
many European capitals. In Lombard Street the 
merchants of Germany, France, and Italy were con- 
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spicuously differentiated by varieties of costume. On 
the site of the present Royal Exchange. Sir Thomas 
Gresham laid the first stone of the great Bourse in 1566 
—the Rialto of Shakespeare's London. The design was 
in imitation of the Bourse at Antwerp; the materials of 
its construction were imported from Flanders; the archi- 
tect and builder was a Fleming named Henryke. fhe 
opening of this building by Queen Elizabeth in state when 
Her Majesty commanded it to be proclaimed that 
Gresham's Bourse should be styled thenceferth the 
royal Exchange is one of the most significant events in 
the history of London. The trumpet of that herald on 
January 23, 1571, announced a new epoch. 

Hollar’s map, dated 1647, gives some good repre- 
sentations of the many great houses which were built 
on the north bank of the river after the Reformation, 
chiefly on the sites of the “‘ inns " or London houses of 
the bishops under the old regime. Durham House. for 
instance, was originally the London house of the see of 
Durham. It was bestowed by Edward VI. upon his 
sister the Princess Elizabeth, and after her accession she 
allowed it for the residence of Sir Henry Sidney, the 
father of Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser's friend 
and patron. In 1583 the Queen granted a part of the 
house to the brilliant and unhappy Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and here he lived till the end of her reign. At a later 
date Aubrey recorded his recollections of Durham House 
thus: “ Durham House was a noble place. After he 
(Sir Walter Raleigh) came to his greatness he lived there. 
I well remember his studv, which was on a little turret 
that looked into and over the Thames, and had a prospect 
which is as pleasant perhaps as any in the world.” 
Raleigh belonged to the romance of the Elizabethan age. 
and his fortunes must have interested Shakespeare as 
well as Spenser. 

After showing two views of Arundel House and its 
courtyard, which occupied the site of the old palace or 
“inn ’’ of the Bishops of Bath, Mr. Ordish pointed out 
that it was a house of this type that was the residence 
of the Earl of Southampton, between Chancerv Lane 
and Staple Inn in Holborn. It had been erected on the 
site of the inn of the bishops of Lincoln in the time of 
Edward VI. Much of the old buildings remained. No 
doubt Shakespeare was a visitor, and quite possibly 
stayed there. But when he sought that nobleman's 
patronage he had already found his means of livelihood ; 
he need not be a suppliant, he might be a friend. The 
true patron of Shakespeare, added Mr. Ordish, was the 
Elizabethan pleygoer. 

The excellent map of Elizabethan London, which was 
published in the ** Speculum Britannie ’’ of John Norden 
in 1593, contains the earliest known representation of & 
playhouse—the Rose, where some of Shakespeare's first 
dramatic work was produced. There were fwo other 
public theatres in London at this time—viz., the Theatre 
and the Curtain at Shoreditch. 

In the winter of 1598-9 the Burbages moved their 
theatre from Shoreditch, set it up on Bankside, and 
named it the Globe. Between 1599 and 1613 (when it 
was burned down) the most vital of Shakespeare’s plays 
were produced in that building. It was replaced by a 
hexagonal theatre which existed in the last two years 
of the poet's life, and where no doubt his latest plays 
were staged. 

The lecturer then drew a picture of the Queen coming 
from Whitehall to Blackfriars, and also of plavers going 
from Blackfriars to Whitehell to present a play at the 
command of her Majesty in the great hall of the palace. 
In such circumstances plays were produced under con- 
ditions much more nearly approximating to those of our 
present-day theatre. 

With a picture of Wren's church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Aldermanbury, on the screen, Mr. Ordish sum- 
marised the points of his lecture, from which he drew 
the moral оѓ“ continuity." The Gothic church had been 
destroved by the Fire. The theatres had all disappeared. 
But here in this churchyard was & memorial to two men, 
Heminge and Condell, the “ fellowes " of Shakespeare, 
mentioned in his will, who performed the inestimable 
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service to all succeeding generations of collecting the 
manuscripts of the immortal plays and printing them 
in the Great Folio of 1623. To them end to the art of 
printing we owe that this most famous book in the world 
was preserved. 

Finally, Mr. Ordish drew a contrast between Bank- 
side as it was in Shakespeare's time and as it is now, 
and referred to the possibility of the proposed St. Paul's 


Bridge and southern embankment redeeming this 
squalid neighbourhood, so rich in associations, and 
bv the aid of the modern architect, sculptor, and 


engineer, making it a memorial of Shakespeare and his 
London. 


GIFT OF ENGLISH FURNITURE TO THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


М. FRANK GREEN, of Treasurer's House, York, has 


recently presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum a 


number of important pieces of English furniture, together 
with several other objects of considerable artistic interest. 
The furniture belongs for the most part to the period 
of the later Stuarts and William and Mary, and includes 
several types hitherto unrepresented in the Museum 
collections. Among them may be specially noted a pair 
of walnut chairs of about 1700, covered with embroidery 
in silk and wool, representing vases of tulips, carnations, 
and other flowers, and two stools similarly covered ; also 
a single chair covered in finer embroidery with floral 
designs. Another chair, with a tell back carved in open- 
work and a seat covered with embroidery, belonging to 
the period of William and Mary, is illustrated in 
Macquoid's '' History of English Furniture. '' Several 
interesting tables are included in the gift. Of these the 
earliest may be attributed to the later years of the seven- 
teenth century. It has legs carved in open spirals, and 
a top decorated in marquetry and fitted with a panel 
enclosing a backgammon board. This table also is illus- 
trated in Macquoid's History. Another table of about 
the same period as the above is of gilt wood with gilt 
gesso top, finely ornamented in French style, such as 
characterises the period of Louis XIV. A third speci- 
men, a side-table, of gilt wood, in the style of William 
Kent, is а typical example of the massive furniture which 
adorned the great houses of England during the reign 
of George II. These pieces are exhibited in Rooms 55 
and 56 of the Woodwork Galleries. 

It is well known that the Victoria and Albert Museunt 
urgently needs good specimens of English furniture. 
and Mr. Frank Green’s generous gift is the more welcome 
at this moment, when public funds are not available for 
making purchases. Moreover, pieces like these, which 
belong to the best period of English craftsmanship, are 
year by year becoming rarer and more difficult to obtam. 

Of the other objects included in the gift, the most 
important are a large cushion, covered with crimson 
velvet brocade in a bold design of floral devices within 
compartments, Italian weaving of the first half of the 
sixteenth century; a smaller cushion worked with a 
graceful pattern of flowering stems, 8 good example of 
Elizabethan embroidery, dating from about 1600; two 
chair-seats decorated with effective floral designs, Eng- 
lish ‘‘ petit point ° work of about 1700; an interesting 
sampler panel of the same period, embroidered with a 
figure of Queen Anne; a punch bowl of Chinese ‘* famille 
verte’ porcelain, K'ang Ня period; and two Chinese 
ridge tiles with green and yellow glazes, surmounted 
by equestrian figures, dating from the Ming dynasty. 

Mr. Frank Green has also lent to the Museum & set 
of four valuable chairs of the time of Queen Anne. 
covered with Mortlake tapestry woven in wool and silk, 
with designs of flowers. 


у“ 


Tug Royal Amateur Art Society will open their exhibi- 
tion at 25 Park Lane, W., on Monday, May 22. A short 
address will be given on that date by Sir T. G. Jackson, 
Bart., R.A., and on May 23 by Sir Ernest George, R.A. 
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BUILDING UNITS. 
A PAPER was read by Mr. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., before 
the Royal Archieological Institute, at Burlington House, 
on May 3, under the title of '* Evidences for a Theory 
of a Variable Standard of Measure, relative to Fixed 
Standards, as applied to Ancient Buildings by Conven- 
tional Systems of Geometry." 

Mr. Bond, in his introduction, recalled the circum- 
stances of a previous lecture at which he announced the 
discovery of a curious number-unit. present in the general 
setting-outb of the plan of Glastonbury Abbey, and 
detected in the plaus of other large churches. (See 
“Тһе Architect,” July 11, 1913.) 

A subsequent study of these units showed them not 
so much as independent units, but as proportionals. 

Architectural proportion may be classed as of two 
kinds: (1) the purely arithmetical; (2) that in which the 
measures denote a geometric principle. 

But there has been some unwillingness on the part 
of architectural students to recognise the presence of 
geometrical principles in the general proportion of medize- 
val buildings, especially with regard to the proportions 
of ground- plans, to which this paper principally refers. 
This unwillingness seems to have arisen not only from 
the fact that these geometric principles are merely latent 
and not obvious, but because, when the test is applied, 
the actual proportions of a plan are often found to 
conform only approximately, or even quite loosely, to 
the precise dimensions required for the perfect illustra- 
tion of the principle. 

To take a typical example. ‘The triangular propor- 
tion, so well attested by documents in the case of Milan 
Cathedral, has been detected in numerous other instances 
of medieval work, including our own larger churches; 
but these have been shown in some instances to deviate 
in a material degree from the strict geometric ratio 
(3:1) of length and breadth, and, in the case of 
those works which were erected under the auspices of 
William of Wykeham, the ratio of 7:4 in length to 
hreadth has been found. This is a very old and rather 
roughly approximate expression for the proportionals of 
the double equilateral triangle. 


These proportionals were known and used for tri- 
angular settings amongst the Greeks and Romans, just 
as the use of the proportionals 17: 12 for the diagonal 
and the side of à square were employed by the Roman 
builders. 

But in the case of our own medieval work a finer 
adjustment, of proportionals is to be found, on a purely 
arithmetical basis. The little Lady ch: apel at Glaston- 
bury has now been carefully measured, and is found to 
he planned most accurately on the lines of the symbolic 

' Vesica Piscis " or double equilateral triangle. 

The leading dimensions in this case are 37 feet by 
64 feet, representing the exterior length and width of the 
building, the latter including the projection of the pilaster 
buttresses on N. and S. walls, which are found to be 
reduced in projection beyond the rest of the series, in 
order, apparently, to introduce greater correctness 1n the 
proportion. 

But the simpler ratio 7:4 seems to have been very 
generally accepted for this purpose, and it allows of the 
union of the two leading principles on which, as we 
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gather from Cesariano, medieval buildings were planned, 
viz., the rule “а pariquadrato ” (by a system of com- 
mensurate squares), and the rule “а trigono ’’ in which 
the proportions of the triangle are incorpor: rated in the plan 
or elevation (see diagram). 

seven, as a proportional, would be a favourite one for 
another reason. Тһе builder would frequently have 
occasion to employ the ratio of the diagonal of a square 
to its side, and this can be rendered by the proportionals 
2: Т or 7: 10. Be it remembered also that as a ratio 
of ШІ measure, 7 was the accepted value of the 
diameter, as compares with 11, the length of the semi- 
circular are, or 22, that of the whole circle. 

Moreover, there was yet another geometrical figure 
which we find to have been employed in medieval pro- 
cs This was the so-called Egyptian triangle of 
3, 4 and 5 (described in the Milanese Cathedral proto- 
cols as the °“ figura triangularis "), and used there for 
the formation of the upper stages of the building. 
These records constitute the best evidence we have at 
present of the perpetuation and use of ап Egyptian 
tradition in the work of the Christian ecclesiastical 
builders, and thev cannot be ignored in the research for 
a canon of proportion and of measures 

The occurrence of the number seven is typical in 
the division of ancient measures. The Egyptian cubit 
of 207.6 (+ ог —) was normally divided into 7 palms. 
and we find different cubits in arithmetical relation 
thereto. The Jewish cubits were of 5, 6, or 7 palms. 


The Louvre cubit has a special mark over the sixth to 
seventh digits, from which the use of a triangular pro- 
portional may be inferred, as this is the counterpart of 
the 7:8 relation already noted as that of the vertical of 
a triangle to Из length of base, and 1s nearly as accurate 
' a pariquadrato, 12 x 7.) 


as the other. (See diagram ‘ 


The Aim of Geometric Proportions in Building. 


Seven, and analogous numbers, thus appear a3 
Mean Proporticnals—that Is to say, as convenient arith- 
metical expressions for the purpose of denoting these. 
The object to be gained by the introduction of these 
ratios 13 therefore that which underlies the use of such 
quantities іп geometry—i.e. the generation of equivalent 
areas, with diverse proportionals. 

For a right conception of the purpose of the builders 
who used еп we must look at the true geometric use 
of the Mean Proportional, and here we come in sight 
of a principle correlating Measure and Proportion. 

A study of the measures of antiquity leads to the 
conclusion that the scales emploved by the older builders 
were not so much absolute as relative. 

A second element deduced from the measures of 
ancient monuments, and one on which Professor Petrie 
lays stress, is this—that there is manifest an endeavour 
to create equ ities of area with different dimensions, or 
to record in design the relation of squares of linear 
quantities with one another. ('' Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh,” p. 181.) This throws us back at once on the 
principle of the “ Egyptian triangle ” as the basis of 
mensuration. 

The formation of rectangles equal in area to squares, 
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and the squaring of triangular or circular areas, are 
problems akin to this. The practice of obtaining equali- 
ties of area with diverse proportionals is a most ancient 
one. 

The exact equation of areas—as of solidities—involves 
the knowledge and use of the roots of whole num- 
bers as linear proportionals, and to carry this principle 
into practice the builder would have to choose one or 
other of two alternatives—viz. either he must find an 
arithmetical expression іп whole numbers for the 
harmonising of all dimensions, or he must have more 
than one scale of measurement. 

The former device would appear to have ruled the 
construction of large monuments, with some fractional 
correction for adjustment; but the latter also was 
evidently known and practised in Egypt, where two or 
three different orders of digits were emploved (see the 
Standard Cubits preserved), and the cubit itself is 
remarkable for nothing so much as its variability. The 
same may be said of the Hebrew measures. 

The question now arises: How far do the ancient 
standards of measure, as we know them from monu- 
ments, conform to a system of geometrical proportionals ? 

The answer may best be made, perhaps, by taking as 
a datum the best known and most permanent historical 
standard of measure—namely, that which is represented 
in the ancient as well as the medieval systems—the 
metric vard of 39.6 (+.06) of our inches, used in Britain 
until 1439, and identified with the later Беурпап rod of 
about the same length. 

This measure, tallying as it does with the meridian 
measures of the earth (though whether by accident or 
bv design is not a part of this enquiry), is affiliated. in 
our own system to the yard of 36 in., the two measures 
teing established in the ratio of 11: 10. Our yard does 
not clearly appear in the monuments of Egypt, though 
its presence has been inferred, and there are casual 
instances of its occurrence in the Great Pyramid. 

A third standard, the roval cubit of 7 palms or 28 
digits, measuring about 20.6 of our inches (20.59 on the 
Louvre cubit, and 20.63 in the King’s Chamber), ceases 
to appear as an acknowledged scale of measurement in 
the medieval systems. 

Hence we have two well-recognised standards of 
measure in the medieval svstems—the vard and old 
metre, and two in the ancient svstein—the metre and the 
cubit, and the metric measure 18 common to both. 

Let us now see if any quite simple geometric relation 
can be established between these on the basis of the 
Egyptian triangle as a canon of proportion. Lay down 
this triangle with the squares of З, 4, and 5 developed on 
its three sides, and complete the rectangle in which the 
figure lies. This rectangle has sides as 11: 10. 

Take next a base line CD of 8/11ths with an elevation 
of 7, and join AC, AD. This gives the setting for the 
eauilatera] triangle. И the length of the whole rectangle 
һе one metric yard of 39.6 in., the breadth 18 a statute 
vard of 36 in. 


If the height of the quasi-equilateral triangle ACD 
(7 units in diagram) be an English cubit of 18 in., the 
base of this triangle is 8 units, ог 20".57—tallyiung with 
known examples of the Egyptian royal cubit; aud this 
base-line CD is 8,1116 of the whole length of the 
rectangle, a fraction marked also in the first of the twin 
diagrams as the point at which the Euclidian square of 
5 impinges on the boundary of the figure. This gives 
the precise relation between the most authentic Egyptian 
digit (07.727) and the British inch, since үх х1" = 
0.727. 

The argument of a human source of measures does 
not exclude an antecedent origin from geometry, since it 
can be shown that the human measures employed are 
capable of the closest adjustment to a true arithmetical 
series, and it is easy to argue that they are secondary in 
their nature. | 

But the more urgent question 1s how far natural coin- 
cidence—4.e. pure accident—could be expected to produce 
such a precise concurrence as has been shown. 

In the present case the mathematical probabilities 
would appear well against the theory of chance. 

We have the fact of one group of measures in 
common between the old and the medieval builders, and 
other groups allied to these by geometry of areas. 

The operative guilds of the Middle Ages cherished 
many '' trade '' secrets—mysteries of their craft. Some 
of these were accredited with a symbolic or religious 
significance, and accordingly venerated. Among these 
the law of triangular proportion, as exemplified іп the 
figure of the Vesica Piscis, seems to have been a peculiar 
object of regard. Dr. Oliver, whose works on Masonry 
are full of sound learning, says of this figure that it 
constituted '' the great and enduring secret " of the 
Masonic brotherhoods. Yet what was this but the know- 
ledge of the Mean Proportional between One and Three, 
and its arithmetical expressions? * 

But it may be that the secret implied the use of a 
second scale of measure for sacred buildings concurrently 
with the overt scale of feet and inches; and, if so, this 
second scale was a scale of cubits, and could be no other, 
since the roval cubit of 20".6 is, on this arithmetical 
system, shown to have been employed, the mean propor- 
tional between the foot of 12” and the yard of 36”. 

To sum up, the evidences offered from a geometric 
source are evidences for two fixed and related standards 
of measure in medieval works—viz. the British foot of 
12 in., and that of 13".2 in., which was at the same time 
a common büilding measure here, and was the foot of 
the Belgic or Germanic peoples. 

These were in the fixed ratio 10: 11, and to these was 
related a third and variable measure, representing the 
triangular proportional, and which was the approximate 
mean between the 12” foot and the yard of 36”. 


* Always symbolic of the Trinity. It is but the counterpart 
of the triplicity of ratio in the Yard and Foot, paralleled in 
Egypt by the Mahi (cubit) and the Xylon, or 3-cubit measure. 
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THE REGENERATION OF THE VILLAGE. 
By Professor S. D. Арвиғар, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


AT the National Congress on Home Problems after the 
War, held at Caxton Hall, Lcndon, under the auspices 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
the following memorandum on '' The Regeneration of the 
Village `` was submitted : — 

Amongst the many problems that will arise after the 
war in connection with unemplovment and the better 
organisation of labour and exchange, those bearing on 
agriculture are by no means the least important. ‘There 
may be some wlio will consider that this question in its 
relation to the discharged sailor and soldier has been fully 
dealt with in the report of the Committee appointed by 
Lord Selborne to consider a scheme for the settlement of 
ex-service men on the land. So it has, but we must 
regard it from a wider standpoint. The report, within 
the scope of its reference, 1s certainly practical, and de- 
serves the fullest consideration of the Government, but 
it contains one fault which nullifies the value of its 
recommendations; it is over-cautious. Тһе risk of specu- 
lation on the part of the State has been too carefully 
eliminated, leaving the extent of its operations, at any 
rate at the outset, so narrow that failure may result, not 
from its impracticabilitv, nor owing to any lack of fore- 
thought as regards plan and method, but from the very 
modestv of the endeavour. Its propositions are scarcely 
sufficiently attractive. For instance, nothing at the out- 
set which would be regarded as in any sense tempting 
seems to be offered to the ex-service man who, although 
without capital, possesses discharge-sheets proving ex- 
emplary conduct, and who mav already possess consider- 
able knowledge of how to cultivate a small piece of land. 
Such a man might represent a fairly numerous and cer- 
tainly important class, and yet he is prevented from 
taking up a tenancy for lack of an arrangement whereby 
he could be advanced, or even presented with, quite a 
small amount of capital to give him a start. 

And to those who have had no experience whatever, 
or very little, is there offered anything more attractive 
than the present poorly paid wage of the hired agricul- 
tural labourer (if that)? 

But besides incurring a risk of failure in its lack of 
trust and reliance on character and personality, it 16 т- 
adequate in its scope, in that it does not provide work for 
even the most eligible of ex-service men, proposing, as 
it does. in the first instance (the crucial time when the 
ex-service man will need the immediate assistance of the 
State) to deal merely with some 300 cases. Certainly it 
suggests an extension of the scheme, and possibly a rapid 
extension, but this would be at a time when the question 
had become one, not merely of disbandment and emplov- 
ment, but the much wider one of agricultural reform. It 
is, therefore, with this larger issue that we are really 
confronted, and the matters to be dealt with naturally 
divide themselves into three heads :— 

(1) Agricultural methods of farming, including finance 
and education; (2) transport and marketing; (3) labour 
and housing. 

Agricultural Methods and Farming.—With regard to 


the first question, ‘‘ Improvements in Methods of Agri- 


culture and Farming,” observation seems to show that 
there is a tendency to-day for the farmer who has accumu- 
lated capital to acquire adjoining farms, and so work three 
or four farms originally worked independently. But in 
doing this he under-cultivates. Evidence is overwhelm- 
ing in showing that such large acreages under one tenancy 
are undermanned, underworked, and under-cultivated. 
Authorities with such varied experiences as Mr. Row- 
land Prothero, the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, Mr. Chris- 
topher Turnor, Mr. Charles Bathurst, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and many others, are all agreed about this, and 
the general consensus of opinion seems to be that there 
Is a tendency in the agricultural industry for farming to 
succeed on the sweating system. for the farmer who 
works large farms to employ as few hands as possible. 


for him to pay low wages, work unscientifically, and 
carry on an uneconomic sort of cultivation. With such 
a System it 1s quite easy to understand how it is that the 
small farmer who attempts the same svstem on a small 
ucreage goes under. 

On the other hand, evidence seems to be overwhelm- 
ing in proving that when quite small farms of about fifty 
acres are worked by the farmer himself, and perhaps one 
labourer, or a son, there is a far greater output per acre : 
a personal interest is taken in the work entirely lacking 
under the capitalised svstem, and agriculture becomes a 
profitable undertaking. 

In the report of the Land Enquiry Committee we 
read: “Га the first place we have considerable evidence 
to show that in all parts of the country there is much 
land under-farmed by farmers who attempt to cultivate too 
large an area. Not only does such land preduce less, but 
it emplovs fewer people than it would do if it were broken 
up. Of course it is sometimes an advantage to have large 
farms under a reallv capable farmer with plenty of 
capital, and some land is especially adapted for large 
farming. When proper allowance has, however, been 
made for such cases, there is no doubt that often the land 
18 seriously under-farmed because farms are too large." 
But just as it is difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between the large and small capitalist farmer, so it is 
dificult to distinguish between the small farm that is 
worked almost entirely by the farmer himself and the 
recognised small holder. | Small holdings again merge 
into allotments, and the smaller the holding generally the 
more intensive the culture. Small holdings have un- 
doubtedly received a great impetus from the Small Hold- 
ings Act. The total land held by the Councils under this 
Act is 195,499 acres, or about 44 square miles, and 
rather less than half of this is leased. The counties that 
hold most are Norfolk, Cambridge, Devon, Somerset. 
Lancashire, Wilts, and Yorks. Middlesex and West 
Sussex merely hold 219 acres. 

Their average size is thirteen acres. As a rule the 
holder does not support himself entirely by his holding. 
and 20 per cent. of the holdings have houses upon them 
to the number of 9,510. Of these 1.736 were purchased 
bv the Councils with the land; and 774 have been erected, 
75 in битеу, 66 in Cheshire, 58 in Norfolk, 48 in Ian- 
colnshire, 38 in Glamorgan, and 36 in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The total erected in 1914 was 159. 

The small holder under the County Council seems to 
be a fairly prosperous individual, as we are informed in 
the last report of the Board of Agriculture (from which 
these statistics were extracted) that only 1 per cent. of 
the tenants have proved unsatisfactory. 
^. It should also be borne in mind that a great deal of 
valuable assistance can be secured from architects. There 
is unfortunately very little to do for this profession at 
present, especiallv for those architects who specialise 
in cottage building, and if competitions were invited 
for designs of houses to meet such requirements as Local 
Authorities may decide upon it should be possible to 
get most helpful plans and suggestions at a small cost. 

But when Local Authorities are brought to see that 
this work is part of a national duty they will desire, 
before taking action, to consider two things :—Firstly, 
What is likelv to be the cost of building at the close 
of the war; and, secondly, at what rate will thev be able 
to borrow money? 

As regards the first of these questions it is almost 
impossible to form an idea of what will be the position 
at the close of the war. On the one hand, there may 
be an urgent demand for building to replace destroyed 
buildings and to erect new buildings, the demand for 
which has shown itself since the war started—or which 
has been held in abeyance during the war. Against this 
will be the fact that there may be little private capital 
available for any purpose. 

This question of the cost of building will have to be 
faced at the time, but as our concern in getting houses 
built for the people is largely tc: prevent unemployment 
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in the building trade when the men return from the war, 
it may be submitted that if there is this unemployment it 
is hardly likely that at the same time the cost of building 
will be very great. Moreover, the building of cottages 
is largely a matter of local trade, and only in wood- 
work, and, possiblv, in metal work, is it likely that 
prices through scarcity will be excessive. 

But the second point—i.e. knowledge as to the rate 
at which money can be borrowed, is one in regard to 
which most Local Authorities will insist upon having 
information before they go to the trouble of getting 
options on land and preparing schemes and plans for the 
building of working-class dwellings. 

Now it is unlikely that at the end of the war the 
rate of interest at which money can be borrowed in 
the open market wil] be less than 6 or 7 per cent. 
It would seem, therefore, to be imperative that we 
should look to the Government for the provision of 
cheap monev for the purpose of building houses in order 
to secure that, in a period in which the flow of private 
capital will be limited and the rate of interest high, it 
will still be possible to continue the building of houses to 
be let at rents which workmen сап afford to pay. 

(To be continued.) 


ARCHITECTS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
A NUMBER of members of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects who are about to enlist in the Army, or to 
be summoned to the Colours under the operation of the 
Miltary Service Acts, have called the attention of the 
Council to the desirability of making arrangements to 
enable them to enlist in a selected corps, so that they 
will have the advantage of serving with a number of 
men of their own class and profession, 

With the approval of the Central Recruiting берді, 
arrangements have accordingly been made with the 
Queen's Westminster Rifles, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished of the London Territorial Regiments. 
Applieants must, of course, be fit for general service. 
and must be capable of passing the tests iinposed by the 
Regiment. 

Any members (whether attested or unattested) who 
desire to take advantage of this opportunity should apply 
immediately to the Officer Commanding, Administrative 
Centre, Queen's Westminster Rifles, 58 Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. 

They are invited to call on anv week day (except 
Saturday) at 2 P.M., and they should state that they 
desire to take advantage of the arrangements made with 
the Royal Institute of British. Architects. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—House, Goldington Road, for Mr. J. J. 
Stanton. 
Mess room and lavatories, for Messrs. Robertson & 
Co., Ltd. 
CORNWALL. 
Camelford.—House, for Mr. T. Wills. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Workington.—Offices: extension for the Workington 
Iron and Steel Company. 
Devon. ; 
Alphirgham and Ide (between).—Proposed small-pox 
hospital for Exeter. 
Dorset. 
Weymouth.—No. 104 St. Mary Street: re-building for 
the International Stores, Ltd. (London). 
Durga. 
Cleadon.—Proposed infectious diseases hospital. 
Shields Borough Engineer. 
West Hartlepool.—Premises, Stockton and Ward Streets : 
alteration for Mr. L. Robson. 


South 
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HAMPSHIRE. 
Bournemouth.—House, Dunbar Road, for Mr. H. Long. 
No. 83 Hankinson Road: additions for Mr. G. 
Harding. 
House, Keswick Road, for Rev. K. D. Radcliffe. 


Four maisonettes, Green Road. Mr. <A. Barnes, 
& builder, 33 Palmerston Road, Boscombe. 
Southampton.—Factory for the Ford Motor Co., Ltd. 
(England). 
KENT. 


Gillinqham.— Bungalow, Hampstead Road, Wigmore, for 
Mr. Filmer. 


Bunzalow, Orchard Road, Wigmore, for Mr. А. 


Masters. 
Ramsgate.—General hospital: addition. 
LANCASHIRE. | 


Chatburn.—Thirteen cottages for the Chatburn Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Grindleton,—The “ Buck” Hotel: alterations. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Lincol n.—Offices, Waterside South, for Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor & Co., Ltd. 
Store, Canwick Road, for Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd. 
Workshops, Waterside South, for Messrs. Clayton & 
Shuttleworth, Ltd. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Hardingstone.—Engineering shops, for Messrs. Blackwell 

& Sons. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Herham.—-Cottages, the Hall Farm, Stockfield : additions 
and alterations for Lord Allendale. 

Scotswood.—Unit. M. Church (87,100). Messrs. Hicks 
< Charlewood, R.I.B.A., architects, 4 Mosley Street. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Slaley.—Slaley Cottage: 
Mr. A. Carter. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Henley-on-Thames.—-Parish 

vestry. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Bishop's Castle.—Premises, High Street: additions and 

alterations for Messrs. Bowen & Son. 
SOMERSET. | 

Yeoril.—Motor garage, Hendford Grove. Messrs. Pip- 

pard & Purchase, builders, Wyndham Street. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Walsall.—Foundry, Hatherton Street: extension for T. L. 


additions and alterations for 


church: Maul memorial 


Hale, Ltd. 

Offices, Vicarage Street: additions for O. D. Guest. 
Ltd. 

Office, Wolverhampton Street, for Messrs. G. Boot & 
Son. 


SUSSEX. 
Hove.—Factory for the Standard Tablet Company. 
Willingdon, Lower.—House, Lucks Land. Mr. S. С. 
Scales, architect, 7 Bolton Road, Eastbourne. 
Worthing.—'' Fairlawn,” Chapel Road: additions and 
alterations for Messrs. Jordan & Co. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Factory, 
Ltd. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminster.—The **Royal Exchange" p.h., New 
Road: extensions for the Wolverhampton and Dudley 
Breweries, Ltd. 


Far Gosford Street, for Pistons, 


YORKSHIRE. 
Keighley.—Foundry, Royd Works, for Summerscales, 
Ltd. 
WALES. 
Aberystwyth.—Derwen House, Thespian Street: addi- 
tions and alterations, for Mrs. Evans. 
Cardiff.—King Edward VII. Hospital: Orthopedic 


Department extension. 


SCOTLAND. 
Mossend.—Proposed two hundred houses for Lanark- 
shire C.C. | 
Portobello.—Electric Light Station, Westbank. 
Sanquhar.—Six houses, Howie's Road, for the Sanquhar 
and Kirkconnel Collieries, Ltd. 


IRELAND. 


Carrickfergus. —House, Irish Quarter West, for Mr. C. 
Murphy. 

Larne.—Twenty-three houses, Old Glenarn Road, for Mr. 
W. J. Lemmon. 
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THE DESTRUCTION ІМ DUBLIN, 

Оск contemporary, '' The Irish Builder and Engineer,’ 
gives a very clear description with many illustrations of 
the damage done in the city of Dublin during the recent 
rebellion. The actual destruction has been almost con- 
fined to the area including Sackville Street, Lower and 
Upper, and the streets leading into it. Outside this 
district the damage done to houses is not very extensive, 
if we except a couple of houses at Clanwilliam Place, 
which were completely destroyed in the battle of Mount 
Street. Bridge. 

Fortunately, the loss to the city of buildings of 
historic or architectural interest has been surprisingly 
small. The Custom House, despite its close proximity 
to Liberty Hall, the Bank of Ireland, Trinity College, 
and the Four Courts have escaped. The buildings w ithin 
the injured area, whose destruction, on architectural 
grounds, might be lamented, the General Post Office in 
Lower Sackville Street, the Royal Hibernian Academy 
House, and the Presbyterian church in Lower Abbey 
Street still maintain their facades, though their interiors 
are burnt out. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
granite work of these buildings is not more seriously 
injured than it is, as this material usually suffers severely 
in a conflagration, but the explanation in this case 
probably is, that the fire attack was on the interior of 
the building and not the outside. . 

The greater part of the damage in Sackville Street 
15 in tho lower half of that thoroughfare extending from 
the O'Connell Bridge to the Nelson Pillar, and is most 
severe on the eastern side, of which, as far as North 
Earl Street, opposite to which stands the Nelson monu- 
ment, liitle now remains but a few front walls. On the 
further side of North Earl Street, the eastern side of 
Upper Sackville Street as far as Cathedral Street is 
involved in similarly complete destruction. Beyond that 
the damage is limited to bullet holes in the window glass 
and bullet marks on walls and doorways. 

Returning by the western side the quarters of the 
Young Men's Christian Association and the Catholic 
Club in Upper Sackville Street were shelled, and a couple 
of large shell holes are visible in each. Then in Lower 
Sackville Street the General Post Office bas been com- 
pletely destroyed, with the exception of the outer walls 
of granite which appear to be quite sound and the 
portico, the columns of which have been extensively 
chipped by bullets, but otherwise appear to be unin- 
jured. Between the General Post Office and Middle 
Abbey Street all the houses have been destroyed, though 
the shell of Manfield's newly built bootshop ab the corner 
of Middle Abbey Street still stands. It is a heavy brick 
structure supported on a light steel frame work, and has 
taken an outward list, some » of the stanchions having bent 
in the heat of the fire. In the southern part of Lower 
Sackville Street, on the western side, with the exception 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, May 206. 

Town Planning Institute : Second Annual General Meeting at 
92 Victoria Street, S.W. Adjourned discussion on papers 
by Messrs. Aldridge and Shawcross on “ The Town Plan- 
ning Proposals of the Urban Land Report," at 5.45 Р.м. 

Monday, May 29. 
Surveyors’ Institution : Annual General Meeting. at 5 Р.М. 
Monday, June 5. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : General Meeting (Busi- 

ness), at 4.50 р.м. "e 


of the buildings nearest to Abbey Street, the houses have 
suffered comparatively little, except from rifle bullets or 
machine-gun fire, the damage from which 1s superficial. 

In the streets leading from Sackville Street much 
damage has been done. Eden Quay, for some distance, 
is a mass of ruins. Lower Abbey Street, in which stood 
our contemporary's offices, is as far as Marlborough 
Street no more than a collection of dismantled fronts. 
So, too, with the other streets for a considerable distance 
—Middle Abbey Street, Prince's Street, Henry Street, 
and North Earl Street. In some cases even the front 
walls have collapsed, and what were once buildings are 
now no more than heaps of bricks and rubbish. 

_ It is to be noted that the destruction which has over- 
taken so many complete blocks in the Sackville Street 
area is due to a conflagration which broke out and spread 
rapidly from house to house unchecked. The vast 
majority of the houses were old and of very inflammable 
construction and must have gone like matchwood, whilst 
each block of many buildings was, in insurance language, 
a single risk from the absence of anything like efficient 
fire-resisting divisions or fire-resisting construction of 
individual buildings. Much old timber construction was 
in existence, and where steel and iron were employed 
this was lacking in proper protection. 

There appears to be some doubt as to the initiatory 
cause of the conílagration, but the most probable ex- 
planation is that the houses were set on fire by 
“ hooligans ’’ after looting. Shell-fire may have been 
responsible in some cases for the commencement of 
fires, but, if 30, there are now no visible traces of the 
shells, such as may be seen at Liberty Hall, the Catholic 
Club, and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Serious though “the destruction in Dublin’s chief 
thoroughfare has been from the point of view of property 
owners and traders, it is a matter of congratulation that, 
architecturally considered, the city has not suffered more 
than it has done. 

There are many important questions to be settled in 
connection with the rehabilitation of Dublin’s great 
business area. First, the financial. It must be the 
view of every fair-minded person that the pecuniary 
burden of rebuilding should be shouldered by the 
Government, not only because it is. by their supine lack 
of active prevention that the catastrophe has occurred, 
but because the outbreak must justly be considered as an 
incident of the war, and so the material damage as part 
of the national loss that the war has brought. Unfortu- 
nately, when we speak of the pecuniary burden being 
shouldered by the Government, it does not fall exclu- 
sively upon them individually, but is only one more piece 
of waste due to fheir ineptitude. 

The degree of financial responsibility for compensation 
which the Government has decided to assume is expressed 
in the following communiqué issued by the Under-Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant : — 
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“Іп connection with the destruction, both in Dublin 
and elsewhere, of buildings and their contents, the State 
will assume, as the maximum of its ex gratia grant, the 
same liability as would have fallen on the insurance 
companies if the risk had been covered by the policies in 
force at the time of the recent disturbances. 

“ Accordingly, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
has decided to appoint a Committee—(a) (i.) to ascertain 
what were the sums covered for ordinary fire risks, by 
insurance policies in force at the time of the destruction 
of the property; (ii.) to advise what part of such sums 
would normally have been paid by the insurance com- 
panies if the destruction had been caused by accidental 
fire; and (b) having regard to the information obtained 
under the foregoing heads (i.) and (ii.), to advise how, 
on analogy, the several claims of uninsured persons could 
fairly be dealt with. 

'" For the foregoing purposes looting may be deemed 
to be burning, but no consequential damages of any kind 
are to be taken into account. 

“Іп no case will any grant be made in respect of the 
property of persons in complicity with the outbreak. ’’ 

The necessity for adequate control of the rebuilding of 
the devastated area is recognised beth by the leading men 
of Dublin and by the Prime Minister, and at a conference 
held at the Mansion House, Dublin, at which were present 
the principal officials of the Corporation, representatives 
of the Local Government Board, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland, the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, and the Housing 
and Town Planning Association of Ireland, a suggestion 
made by the Lord Mayor was considered and adopted, 
that the Government should be asked to take such imme- 
diate action as would prevent the rebuilding of destroyed 
premises without reference to a general improvement 
scheme. Mr. Asquith, in conference with the Lord Mavor 
and the Under-Secretary, expressed his desire to provide 
every necessary facility without delay, and it is accord- 
ingly expected that the necessary legislation which the 
Prime Minister has undertaken upon behalf of the 
Government will be presented to Parliament. The powers 
sought, if approved by Parliament, will enable the Cor- 
poration and the public departments concerned to meet 
the present emergency rapidly and effectively. 

The general opinion in Dublin seems to be that a small 
and business-like Commission should be constituted to 
regulate the work of rebuilding, on which the Corporation 
should be represented, but which it should not be allowed 
to dominate against the opinions of business men and 
experts. One not unimportant question which such a 
Commission would have to decide, particularly in view of 
the considerable divergence of opinion already revealed, is 
the future of the Nelson monument. Some advocate its 
removal to another locality, others, including Sir Thomas 
Manly Deane, favour its retention in Sackville Street. 
The most obvious solution, its utilisation as the focus of 
a '' place’’ between Upper and Lower Sackville Street, 
is complicated by the wish that everyone must feel, that 
the facade of the General Post Office should not be 
mutilated. 

Another knotty point is the decision between uniform- 
ity and variety in (he design of the facades of the new 
buildings in Lower Sackville Street. The former makes 
for dignity, the latter for piquancy. and, considering the 
experience of the London County Council in Kingsway, 
for the line of least resistance in the accommodation of 
vested interests and varying requirements of tenants. 
Should this latter course be adopted, we may hope that 
the variation of designs may not be allowed to extend 
so far as to repeat the jumbled collection of samples that 
Kingsway now presents. 


Tue Aberdeen Town Council on Monday last authorised 
their water engineer to proceed with the detailed surveys 
and the preparation of the working plans and specifications 
in connection with the construction of a new aqueduct and 
relative works, so as to be ready to proceed with the scheme 
after the war. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ix his anniversary address to the Society of Antiquaries, 
the President, Sir Arthur Evans, has taken the stand- 
point that the war should make no difference to the 
friendly relations previously subsisting between the 
Savants of Germany and those of our own country. It 
is all very well to say, as Sir Arthur puts it, that “ In 
these times of intolerable provocation we, and members 
of kindred societies, who stand on the neutral ground 
of science, have a high duty to perform. That there 
should be a serious and prolonged estrangement of the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth from those of the 
German Empire has become inevitable. But this does 
not affect the immutable condition of all branches of 
research, which is their essential interdependence. We 
have not ceased to share a common task with those who 
to-day are our enemies. We cannot shirk the fact that 
to-morrow we shall be once more labourers together in 
the same historic field. It is incumbent on us to do 
nothing which should shut the door to mutual inter- 
course in subjects like our own, which lie apart from 
the domain of human passions, in the silent avenues of 
the past.’’ 

This is very pretty special pleading and “ high 
falutin,"" but ignores the outstanding fact that it is pre- 
cisely the savants and the scientists of Germany who 
have imbued the whole German people with the idea that 
they are a superior race to the rest of the world, that 
accordinglv they are justified in imposing by brute force, 
Бу: unblushing mendacity, by the most appalling cruelty 
and harshness their will and their ‘‘ Kultur ’’ on the 
whole of humanity, civilised and uncivilised. All the 
research, all the science of Germany is directed to but 
one end, the aggrandisement and the overlordship of 
the German people and the Prussian ruling caste over all 
other nations. Sir Arthur Evans and those who think with 
him have clearly failed to grasp the significance of 
German actions in Belgium and to realise that all that the 
Society of Antiquaries of England most cherish would, 
if Germany were to win the war, be transferred to the 
keeping of Dr. Bode and other German savants, that all 
the most valuable treasures of the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Burlington House, and the 
other repositories of portable ancient monuments 
throughout the country would go to enrich the museums 
of the German fatherland. Only if the President and 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries are prepared to pay 
this price for the maintenance of mutual intercourse with 
German savants can they-honestly retain ‘‘ that noble 
class ” amongst their honorary Fellows. It is ridiculous 
for Sir Arthur to urge that the subjects of the 
antiquaries’ research °“ lie apart from the domain of 
human passions " when the conduct of the present 
occupants of Belgium abundantly proves that the objecte 
of an antiquary's study and delight are irresistible to the 
Prussian passion for loot. 


The Midland Reafforesting Association, in their report 
for 1915, state that, in spite of the war and the conse- 
quent shortage of labour, the year has not been entirely 
barren. The replanting of Moorcroft has been completed, 
three school playgrounds and & churchyard have been 
planted, necessary repairs have been carried out, and an 
important change in organisation has been made in order 
that the association may be better able to cope with the 
heavy work that is sure to be thrown upon it at the return 
of peace. The trees planted at Moorcroft are doing fairly 
well, though there has been a rather heavy loss among 
the poplar and willow cuttings, and the second Govern- 
ment grant of £50 has been received. | 

'" Every day," say the committee in appealing for 
support, *'tends to emphasise the dependence of this 
country upon imported timber of all sorts, and it is 
impossible not to consider how different conditions, and 
possibly prices, might be, had systematic planting been 
general, or even if it had been limited to pitbanks. Tt is 


' just twenty-five years since the late Professor W. В. 
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Fisher, to whom the association owes so much, first 
advocated the planting of South Staffordshire pit-mounds, 
and what a crop of stout young poles there would now 
be had he been taken at his word! The first plantations 
formed by the association are but eleven years old, and 
those owned by it not more than eight or nine years old. 
Yet.one of these has risen in value between 1900 and 
1914 from £26 to £42, and in à few more years will have 
saleable timber. Surely the lesson is plain. The small 
outlay of some £5 or £6 to every acre of derelict land 
will yield a profit and restore beauty while it is increasing 
the resources of the country ”’ 


The late Herbert Horne, architect, art writer, and 
connoisseur, who died in Florence in the month of April, 
has left to the Italian Government the beautiful Renais- 
sance Palace at the corner of the Via dei Benci and Via 
dei Fossi, which he acquired and restored in the most 
perfect taste, together with the large collection of furni- 
ture, pictures, china, majolicas, bronzes, designs, &c., 
contained in the palace, and has bequeathed funds for 
the upkeep of the palace and the collection, which are 
to be called the Horne Мизеша. The collection is said 
to be of great value, the artists whose drawings are to 
be found there including Raphael, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Tiepolo, Salvator Rosa, &c., while the other objects have 
been brought together with artistic taste and knowledge, 
and, besides being most useful for the study of art, present 
in their entirety an admirable picture of a Florentine 
palace of the Renaissance. 


India is a golden field at the present time for the 
town-planning ''expert," and Professor Geddes, of 
University College, Dundee, has given to the “ Dundee 
Advertiser ' an account of some of the things he has 
done during a recent stay in that countrv, and of the 
prospects of town-planning there. 

Professor Geddes stated that, amongst other things, 
he had organised an exhibition in Calcutta, and had 
prepared a report on the planning. of Dacca, the capital 
of Eastern Bengal. There was also a scheme for a new 
мау town outside Calcutta, with garden villages 
instead of the present '' coolie lines,’’ and various other 
improvements. He had conducted practical classes for 
engineers and surveyors from provincial towns. 

. The vast population of Bengal was largely agricul- 
tural, but industrial conditions were developing, and it 
is desired that the new districts and towns should be 
laid out to the best advantage. Bengal, he said, is the 
land of jute, and jute is threatening Calcutta from a 
town-planning point of view, as it has destroyed most 
of the other towns on the Hooghly. Interest in town- 
planning is beginning to show itself. The Governments 
are taking the matter up. and the educated natives are 
also taking part in it. There is an extensive business 
expansion going on in and around Calcutta, especially 
in connection with the jute trade, and the laying out of 
new districts is forcing itself on the attention of the 
authorities. 

On leaving Bengal, Professor Geddes organised 
another exhibition at Nagpur, the capital of the Central 
Provinces. Nagpur is not a great or a fine city, but it 
is the seat of a Government, and is developing. Then 
he went to Lucknow, a city famous for its magnificence, 
and especially for the part it plaved in the Mutiny. A 
long line of kings have embellished it with gorgeous 
palaces and public buildings, and history and the 
romance of war have given it a renown that will never 
fade sway. The population has dwindled since the time 
of the Mutiry. Last October it suffered the loss of 
20,000 houses in a single night by an unparalleled rain- 
storm, the water collecting on the flat roofs, and by its 
weight bursting the walls, Advantage is being taken of 
the disaster to adopt town-planning principles in the 
rebuilding of the houses, and the people are being 
encouraged to occupy more space than before. 

Lucknow is not an industrial centre; but Cawnpore, 
another lustoric town, is very much во. It is an 
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immense centre for the collection and distribution of 
cotton, grain, hides, and raw materials generally. Sir 
Alexander M'Robert, an Aberdonian, has great wool 
and cotton mills there, and is doing much for the benefit 
of his workpeople. 

The old-fashioned houses of India, Professor Geddes 
explained, are very picturesque. "There is much fine 
carving, both ii wood and stone, about them. But the 
old handicrafts are dving out, and the people are only 
getting a bare subsistence under modern industrial con- 
ditions. The tragic side of the industrial age is becoming 
more conspicuous in Indian cities than the other side, 
except in special cases. 

The most important work the Professor has at pre- 
sent in hand is to sketch out plans for the new Univer- 
sity at Benares. Three-fourths of a million sterling have 
been collected for it. His first advice for that great new 
University is to build mainly in mud, replacing it by 
stone or marble afterwards, as funds permit. He has 
also been collaborating in plans for Baroda, the capital 
of the well-known Gaekwar. This gentleman is un- 
popular in some respects, but he is also a very distin- 
gulshed and progressive ruler. 

Professor Geddes was also in Bombay, where great 
expansion is at present going on.  Enormous water- 
power is got from mountains behind the town, and is 
being used for the generation of electricity to drive the 
cotton mills. "The manufacture of cotton is developing 
very rapidly as cheaper power is brought in, so that the 
question of town-planning is very important there. He 
has to report. on it next year. 


The responsibility of local authorities for an adequate 
system of drainage, properly maintained, in the areas 
under their control, is illustrated bv an action brought 
bv a firm of spinners against the Halifax Corporation. 
Mr. Justice Atkin, in giving judgment, said the plain- 
tiffs' claim was in respect. of damage to goods by a storm 
on July 1, 1914. The hearing of the action commenced 
at the Leeds Autumn Assizes, and the case was then 
adjourned to London. The case involved questions of 
fact and law. As to the position of the plaintiffs’ land, 
he was rot satisfied that it had to bear more than its 
reasonable portion of anv water that fell upon it in times 
of rain. The plaintiffs complained of three things, viz., 
the construction of the roads, the maintenance of the 
roads, and the construction of the sewers and works to 
deal with the storm water. His lordship was satisfied 
that there was negligence on the part of the Corporation 
in the construction and maintenance of the roads. catch 
pits, &c., and therefore came to the conclusion that the 
negligence of the Corporation in the respects he had 
mentioned caused the damage to plaintiffs’ goods. Next 
he had to deal with the Corporation's defence that the 
damage was caused by an act of God. Having regard to 
all the circumstances of this case, his lordship did not 
think that the present was a case of this kind. As to the 
plaintiffs’ allegation as to the inability of the sewers to 
deal with the rainfall and the allegation of negligence on 
that head. on this part of the case he came to the con- 
clusion that the plaintiffs had failed to establish any 
negligence against the Corporation. He therefore gave 
judgment for plaintiffs for £600 and costs. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

HENRY Saxon SNELL Prize.—The subject given in 
1915 for the essay in the competition for this prize was 
“ Suggestions for Improvements in the Sanitary Arrange- 
ments and Appliances suitable on Board Ship for 
(a) Passengers and crew ; (b) Cattle and other live stock.’’ 
Seven essays were sent in, and they have been brought 
under the consideration of the Council of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute. The adjudicators for the competition were 
W. Collingridge, M.A., M.D., LL.B., A. Wellesley 
Harris, M.R.C.S., the late Herbert Williams, M.D., 
and J. J. Welch, M.Sc., N.Inst.C.E., M.I.N.A., Pro- 
fessor of Naval Architecture, Armstrong College (Univer- 
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sity of Durham), nominated by the Institution of Naval 
Architects. Acting upon the advice of the adjudicators, 
the Council have awarded the prize offered of fifty guineas 
and the silver medal of the Institute to Wm. Hanna, 
M.A., M.D., Assistant Port Medical Officer, Liverpool, 
writing under the motto “ Nautilus. ’’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


"BALMADIES," COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
THis house was designed by Mr. M. M. Ochterlony for 
Lady Ochterlony on the ‘‘ sun-trap '' principle, and is so 
placed that even on its shorter circuits the sun reaches 
all the walls during some part of the day. The keynote 
13 economy, not only in cube space, but also in materials 
and ease of working. 

The external walls are 18-inch hollow brick, rough- 
casted ; and for the roof green Buttermere slates of broken 
colour were selected. The stone steps and dressings, as 
well as the bricks, came from Hailes quarry. 

The internal arrangements provide for seven bedrooms 
and one dressing-room, bathroom, and two lavatories on 
first floor, and large boxroom in the roof, hanging cup- 
boards in all bedrooms, and plenty of press accommoda- 


tion. The woodwork used is whitewood, with birch 
panels, stained а pleasant olive-brown. For the 
walls, which аге diste:npered, Blundell’s stucco 


paint has been emploved; and excepting in the drawing- 
room, where they are oxidised silver, the door furniture, 
switches, &c., are in bronze. The whole of the ground 
floor, with the exception of the sitting-rooms, is laid with 
9-inch by 9-inch red floor bricks; and for the hearths 
‘< Tudor ’’ tiles have been used. In the drawing-room 
the woodwork is finished in ivory enamel, with walls 
painted silver. The fireplace has a brick surround 
with ornamental metal interior; above the fireplace is a 
picture bv Mr. F. G. Cotman, R.I. The chimneypiece 
will be ornamented by a carved frieze. 

The principal contractors engaged were: Messrs. 
James Milne & Son, Jumper Green, Midlothian, who 


executed the masonry and brickwork; Mr. John 
McKenzie, Newbridge, Ratho, Midlothian, the wood- 


work, including finishings; Messrs. John Bryden & Son, 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, electric fittings and Wiring ; 
and Mr. H. Weir, Row Street, Edinburgh, plumbing. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 162 & 168.— UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


WE complete this week our series of views of University 
College with photographs of the interesting Common 
Room and its remarkable fireplace. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XXI. 


By CHARLES T. Rutnen, Licentiate R:I.B.A., M.S.A. 


As one's temporary Venetian residence, as before noted, 
lies in the near vicinity of La Piazza di San Marco, it 
is found convenient to explore the right-hand bank of 
the Grand Canal by commencing at the Molo, that 
gorgeously situate gondola-stand fronting the broad 
Canale di San Marco. | 

Аз it is inadvisable to attempt to view all the treasures 
and beauties of the cathedral of San Marco, or the archi- 
tectural and artistic grandeur of the Palazzo Ducale and 
its surroundings, in lengthy tiring visits, or in many 
consecutive visits, so is it not only inadvisable but 
unprofitable to attempt to satisfactorily explore the 
banks of the Grand Canal and examine its glories in 
long weary excursions or in excursions consecutive'v 
arranged. 

Judiciously interspersed visits to the many other 
places of world-wide repute tend to relieve the monotony 
and mental confusion caused by the immense fund of 
Interest provided by the famous edifices of extraordinary 
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architectural interest upon the banks of this great high- 
way, and thereby add to the intellectual profit to be 
obtained. ` 

For convenience, however, these notes will deal with 
the buildings situate on the right bank of the Grand 
Canal immediately following a brief consideration of those 
upon the left. 

Issuing instructions to the gondolier to keep to the 
right bank, the Molo is deserted for the time being, and 
the Zecca, previously mentioned, is passed which, to- 
gether with the lagoon or south facade of Sansovino's 
famous Old Library (Libreria Vecchia), separates the 
Piazzetta from the Giardino Reale (Royal Garden), in 
passing which lafter place a view is obtained of the rear 
or canal-front of the Palazzo Reale or Procuratie Nuove.. 
Adjoining this building upon a prominent corner site. 
and overlooking the Giardino Reale and Canale di San 
Marco, stands the Palazzo Giustiniani, now the Hotel 
de l'Europe, a fifteenth-century Gothic building of much 
beauty, full of exceptionaly fine remnants of pointed 
windows. 

A number of other palazzi are passed, most of which, 
including the by no means insignificant Hotel d'Italie 
with its 350 rooms (nearly all at one time parts of 
ancient palaces), are now hotels. And then rises the 
Palazzo Contarini-Fasan, with its pretty little four- 
teenth-century front, spoken of by the gondoliers as the 
“ House of Desdemona ’’; why it is not possible to find 
out. This is an attractive morsel with its very ornamental 
arches and delightful Balconies; one of the most popular 
houses upon the canal. 

The fourteenth century Palazzo Ferro, injured much 
by restorations; the Palazzo Fini, a Renaissance edifice, 
and the fourteenth century Gothic Palazzo Gritti, are 
now all one large hotel. 

Passing the ferry boat station of Santa Maria del 
Giglio, the magnificent and stately late-Renaissance 
Palazzo Corner della Cà Grande is seen. This huge, 
but perhaps somewhat depressing building is best 
viewed by the gondola being swerved towards the oppo- 
site ‘bank of the canal. Expert opinion differs very 
considerably upon the question of the merit of this work. 
Ruskin wrote ''One of the coldest and worst buildings 
of the central Renaissance," whilst another authority 
says, ‘‘ surpassing all others in majesty, grandeur. . . 
and perhaps the most splendid residence in Italy." 
Erected in 1532 to the designs of Jacopo Sansovino, this 
edifice is notwithstanding all adverse criticisms a fine 
work of this great master. Below the level of the first 
cornice, the lower rusticated stage is particularly impos- 
ing; but above in the two upper stages there is a mono- 
tony and weakness in the treatment, responsible for the 
somewhat unsatisfactory character of the whole facade. 

The quiet grandeur of the lower stage, compared 
with the sameness and comparative paltry design of the 
upper stages, almost makes one doubt that the whole 
facade was from the same hand. This building is now 
the seat of the Prefettura and the Consiglio Provinciale. 

The Palazzo Barbaro is a fourteenth century Gothic 
erection with good early-Gothic second-floor windows, 
and much modernised balconies. Passing the Rio 
dell’ Orso, the Palazzo Franchetti, formerly the Palazzo 
Cavalli, is reached. This is another example of the 
style of the Doge’s Palace, a Gothic building of the 
fifteenth century, much restored about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Just before reaching that iron structure, the Ponte 
di Ferro, rises the church of San Vitale, erected in 1700 
or thereabouts by And. Tirali, which contains behind 
the high altar in the choir a very famous painting dated 
1514 by Carpaccio. This represents the patron San 
Vitalis, the martyr of Ravenna, on horseback, with a 
number of other saints and the Madonna in the clouds. 
Passing under the bridge. Longhena is again represented 
by the Palazzo Levi, formerly Giustiniani-Lolin, and 
then rises the Palazzo Falier, a pretty fifteenth century 
structure. 
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Where the canal begins a turn almost due north, 
stands a plain erection upon the great substructure of a 
huge palace, the Cà del Duca, commenced in the fifteenth 
century for Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. The 
work of construction was suspended by order of the 
Republic, and the only portion now to be seen is next 
the Rio del Duca adjoining. 

After the Palazzo Malipiero comes the Campo San 
Samuele, with its picturesque little church of the same 
name, and then the Palazzo Sina (formerly Grassi), a 
great building with towers erected in the early eighteenth 
century by С. Massari. 

Again, before the canal takes a sharp bend tc the 
right in & north-easterly direction, rises the Palazzo 
Pascolato, formerly Moro-Lin, a not very agreeable- 
looking monster late-Renaissance edifice, by Seb. 
Mazzoni, of Florence. Then the early-Renaissance 
Palazzo Contarini della Figure, by the Lombardi, and 
followed by the group of three contiguous palaces known 
as the Palazzi Mocenigo, late-Renaissance structures of 
no particular beauty, the centre one being chiefly famous 
as having been occupied by Lord Byron in 1818. 

The Palazzo Garzoni close by is a nice Gothic edifice 
of no great pretensions. Passing the Rio Sant' Angelo 
the large early-Renaissance Palazzo Corner-Spinelli rises, 
a mansion by Moro Coducci in the style of the Lombardi. 

At the corner of the Rio di San Luca stands the 
fifteenth century Gothic Palazzo Costanzo, formerly 
Cavalli, a very beautiful and ornate palace in the style 
of the Duca! Palace. 

. Then comes the chief work of the architect Sanmicheli, 
held by many to be the greatest among all the great 
works of this fnaster, the Palazzo Grimani, an edifice 
almost universally admired and so unlike the Palazzo 
Corner della Cà Grande, in that from the water's edge 
to the top cornice it is the creation of the same hand. 
Said to have been erected after the mast.r's death, in 
the sixteenth century, this beautiful pile occupies a 
prominent corner upon the famous water-way, and is 
now used as the Court of Appeal. This dignified 
edifice was spoken of in high terms by Ruskin, who was 
by no means fond of the Renaissance style; he, in refer- 
ring to this design, declared that it contained not ^n 
erring line nor a mistaken proportion throughout its 
noble front. 

It is interesting to compare the lower storey of this 
palace with that of Sansovino's: one is dignified, magni- 
ficent in treatment, and rich in detail; the other is 
imposing, heavy, and sombre.  Sanmicheli's building 
is ninety feet wide and ninety-seven feet high, the 
Palazzo Corner della Cà Grande being 105 feet wide and 
practically the same height as the Grimani. The famous 
Veronese artist was particularlv successful in this fine 
example of Renaissance architecture. Although perhaps 
his most celebrated work is the Capella Pellegrini in the 
church of San Barnardino, Verona—the city where so 
many of this master's works were carried out—many 
authorities still contend that the Palazzo Grimani is 
Sanmicheli's greatest achievement. Ruskin again says of 
this edifice, ‘‘ the principal type of Venice, and one of 
the best in Europe of the central architecture of the 
Renaissance schools.’ 

Quite a number of palaces are again passed by upon 
the journey up the canal, and among those worthy of 
particular mention are the Palazzo Farsetti, a Roman- 
esque structure of the twelfth century, a noble edifice of 
great purity in style; and the Palazzo Loredan, con- 
temporary with the Farsetti but much more magnificent, 
and, according to many critics, the most beautiful of 
all the mansions on the Grand Canal. The latter is a 
gorgeous example of the Byzantine-Romanesque period, 
and with that warm tinge of Oriental feeljgg so charm- 
ing in this style and so foreign to so many of the 
examples of other periods. It is a fine palace and comes 
in for much deserved admiration. 

Then, passing the pretty little and very ornate piece 


of early-Gothic work, the Palazzo Dandolo, supposed 
to have been built upon the site formerly occupied by 
the home of the great Doge Enrico Dandolo, who con- 
quered Constantinople, the Palazzo Bembo, a handsome 
structure in the fourteenth-century Gothic style is seen, 
and is closely followed by the Palazzo Manin, a late- 
Renaissance edifice of the sixteenth century by Sanso- 
Vino, belonging at one time to the last Doge Lod Manin, 
and at the present time used as the Banca d’Italia. 

With the Ponte di Rialto, which is passed under to 
continue the journey up the canal, one reaches again 
that particular and crowded area, once the heart of 
"the city," the Rialto, the business centre and the 
nucleus of the great Venetian city in the days of her 
commercial prosperity. 

Immediately north of the Ponte di Rialto stands the 
Fóndaco dei Tedéschi, now the General Post Office, but 
since the twelfth century a German warehouse. 
Destroyed by fire in 1505, it was rebuilt for the Republic 
by Girolamo Tedesco and Scarpagnino. After a couple 
of early palaces comes the Palazzo da Mosto, originally 
a twelfth-century Byzantine palace, so extensively 
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restored in the Gothic style that little remains of the 
early Byzantine structure, nevertheless a very interesting 
and unique morsel. 

Passing by the next few buildings, the gondola now 
taking a turn in a south-westerly direction, one reaches 
the Palazzo Michiel dalle Colonne (now Donà dalle 
Rose), a large Gothic mansion rebuilt in the seventeenth 
century and of no particular interest. 

Upon the wide sweep of the canal, and commanding a 
magnificent view of this ever busy way from the Ponte 
di Rialto to the junction of the Canal di Mestre, stands 
the pretty little Palazzo Foscari, which with several 
contiguous palaces occupies a post of honour. The 
Palazzo Sagredo, one of the group, is а fourteenth- 
century house in the Gothic style, with its lower stage 
denoting the transition between the Byzantine and 
Gothic. This is a very quaint and interesting example, 
and was no doubt at one time one of the best works in 
Venice. The irregular arrangement of the windows in 
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the second and third stages is peculiar, but the great 
strength and beauty of the lange window in the third 
stage is more like the upper arcade іп the Doge's Palace 
than perhaps anything else in Venice. 

The next in this striking group of medieval palaces, 
possibly the most striking to be seen anywhere, is the 
Cà d'Oro, considered by many as the most beautiful 
palace in Venice. The fact that much of the elaborate 
decoration from which this sumptuous example of the 
later fourteenth-century Gothic derived its name has 
either perished or been destroyed renders it difficult. to 
criticise this Cà d'Oro. Restorations have also been 
carried out to a considerable extent to this famous build- 
ing; but with the several other houses of earlier date to 
which it unites, a group of much beauty is provided, 
adding to the water-scenery of this ancient city. 

This elegant and ornate building is well known and 
deservedly much admired, and has an advantage not 
common with all architectural erections, that of taking 
the popular fancy. It is named from the original gilded 
ornamentation of the facade, which is inlaid with squares 
of white and red marbles, and there is much carving 
distributed over the surface, somewhat flat in treatment 
but effective, especially round and between the windows. 
The characteristics of the Venetian pointed period are 
noticeable in the carving of the capitals and moulding 
of the window-traceries, and the balconies are in places 
exceptionally fine. А peculiarity common to many 
Gothic mansions is the arcaded water-storey, with the 
traceried arcades above, all opening into recessed courts. 

The peculiar impression that an additional wing has 
been added after the original design was completed gives 
a strange one-sided appearance to the design of this 
lovely old edifice, which was erected in 1421-36 for Piero 
Contarini by Giovanni Buon and Bartolomeo Buon, the 
architects of the western facade of the Ducal Palace, the 
style of which it follows. It has very beautiful and 
graceful traceried windows, which, together with its 
elaborate balconies and unique triple and splendidly 
carved angle-shafts, are features distinctly worthy of 
special notice. 

The Palazzo Fontana is the next building of interest, 
built by Sansovino in the late-Renaissance style. It is 
said that Pope’ Clement XIII (Carlo Rezzonico) was born 
in this house. Just beyond ihe Rio di Noale is passed 
and then the Rio della Maddalena, and after passing 
several interesting and uninteresting buildings, the Palazzo 
Erizzo is seen, another Gothic design of the fifteenth 
century, after the style of the Doge’s Palace, altered 
much in the interior in the early eighteenth century. 

The huge Palazzo Véndramin-Calergi occupies a 
prominent site close to the Rio dei Servi. Originally 
called the Palazzo Loredan, this truly gigantic edifice 
was completed in the early Renaissance style in 1509 
from designs by Pietro Lombardo. This palace commonly 
called the Palazzo non Nobis, is one of the greatest and 
finest among the wonderful ра!зсез of Venice. Cold but 
stately it is one of the more advanced examples of the 
Renaissance, with the tracery pertaining a Classic charac- 
ter. Richard Wagner resided here for some time and 
died within its noble walls in 1883. 

Beyond on the last reach of the Grand Canal just 
before the final curve towards the north-west and the 
Ponte alla Stazione, rises the quaint unfinished brick 
front of the church of Santa Marcuola, erected by 
Massari in 1728-36. A picture by Titian and one by 
Tintoretto adorn the interior. 

Passmg the Cannaregio (the Canale di Mestre). a 
broad waterway compared with the very narrow side 
canals jutting off from the Grand Canal, down which the 
steamboats to Mestre go, upon a prominent corner site 
on the west of the entrance to which rises the church of 
San Geremia erected in 1753 with a fine campanile in 
the background, one comes to the last palazzo of note— 
the fine Palazzo Clery, formerly Flangini, a late-Renais- 
sance seventeenth century edifice, much decorated and 
very possibly designed by Longhena. Close to the ter- 
minating point of the canal, from the architectural interest 


point of view, and adjoining the Stazione Ferroviaria, 
rises the church of Scalzi (Chiesa degli Scalzi), originally 
the church of the bare-footed friars, an edifice erected in 
1649 by Bald. Longhena, with a facade termed by some 
writers ‘‘ a picturesque fagade in the baroque style,’’ added 
by Gius. Sardi in 1683-89; but which the writer finds it 
impossible to admire. It might be called a sumptuously 
ugly facade, if such a term is admissible, the quality of 
ugliness being increased by the overloaded embellish- 
ments. 

Having completed what can be described as little 
more than a rapid catalogue of the palazzi of the great 
Venetian families, covering the architectural periods from 
the Byzantine to the eighteenth century, and lining from 
end to end this most wonderful circuitous water highway 
in the world, providing examples of beautiful and quaint 
Byzantine, delicate and graceful Gothic, and noble digni- 
fied Renaissance styles, many of which would take several 
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pages to do even scant justice to their importance and 
grandeur, a return is made to the Molo. | | 
Taking а walk along the Riva degli Schiavoni, pre- 
viously mentioned, that broad quay flanking the Canale 
di San Marco, always presenting a lively appearance due 
to the continual arrival and leaving of the numerous 
lagoon steamers, a former fine palace, now the Hotel 
Danieli, is noticed occupying a magnificent position upon 
this noble promenade. Crossing the Ponte del Vin there 
stands in the centre of the next section of the quay & 
notable equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel IL, by 
Ferrari, and further on rises the church of Santa Maria 
della Pietà, of no particular note, visited principally 
because of the fine picture *' Christ in the house of the 
Pharisee," by Moretto (1544). Close by the Schiavoni 
stands the church of San Giovanni in Bragora, of early 
date, extensively restored in the fifteenth century and 
again in the eighteenth century. There is a number of 
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pictures by famous masters within this ancient edifice. 
Traversing the continuation of the quay, a мем 18 
obtained of the gateway of the Arsenal, which gateway 
was erected in 1460, and is considered the oldest pure 
early-Renaissance structure in Venice; the four famous 
lions at the entrance were, it is said, brought from the 
Piræus in 1687. The Arsenal, to which foreigners are 
not admitted, was originally founded in 1104, and 
employed in the prosperous days of the Republic some 
16.000 workmen. Passing the church of San Biagio, 
and entering the wide Via Garibaldi, the beautiful 
Giardini Pubblici are reached. Laid out by Napoleon in 
1807, this park of about twenty acres occupies the sites 
of a number of monasteries which were demolished. 

The Isola di S. Pietro, situate within easy reach of the 
public gardens is worth visiting. | Upon this island, 
separated from the main group of islands by the Canale 
di San Pietro, stands the church of San Pietro di Castello. 
a domed church of very ancient foundation. The original 
cathedral of Venice, from 1451 to 1807, this church 1s 
a noble edifice with a facade begun in 1596 after a design 
by Palladio. There is in front a fine and spacious campo; 
the campanile erected in 1474 and rebuilt, it is said. in 
1482-90 by Moro Coducci, and still again in the seven- 
teenth century, is particularly handsome, faced from top 
to bottom with white marble, and with its fine proportions 
and long vertical lines is one of the stately land-marks 
of Venice. The eastern part of the city. upon the main 
group of islands close by, contains perhaps some of the 
most squalid lanes and slum arteries it 1s possible to find 
in any part of the whole world. 

Before taking a series of excursions upon the lagoons 
preparatory to leaving for home, there are just a few 
more buildings of special fame, to which rapid visits are 
paid. 

Next to the public buildings already dealt with, the 
church of San Marco, and the Grand Canal and its 
palazzi, come the churches (other than those already 
named) of Venice. There are so many that it is impos- 
sible to mention more than a few of the most famous. 

Perhaps the writer's favourite church (always 
omitting. of course, San Marco) after Santa Maria della 
Salute, is the church of San Giorgio Maggiore, bv 
Andrea Palladio, that great master of Vicenza (1518- 
1580). ‘He was the last of the great Renaissance archi- 
tects of Venice. Palladio’s churches were erected in 
Venice, but his palaces mostly in his native town. San 
Giorgio Maggiore is a domed cruciform church with 
apses terminating the transepts, and stands upon the 
Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore at the eastern extremity of 
Venice, almost due south of the Ducal Palace. and about 
a quarter of a mile distant therefrom. The situation of 
the edifice is perfect, and it forms, as it were, the southern 
post (with the campanile of San Marco as the northern) 
of the entrance portal to Venice. | 

On this island from a very early period was esta- 
blished a Benedictine monastery. The church of this 
monastery was demolished in the sixteenth century, so 
that Palladio might erect the present edifice. which was 
begun in 1560-65. The completion of this famous 
and picturesque pile took place after the time of Palladio. 
The interior is superior to the exterior in purity of style, 
and contains many works of great masters. 

.. From the summit of the campanile, which is 195 feet 
high, a truly magnificent view of Venice is obtained, 
superior to that even obtained from the campanile di 
San Marco; the islands of the lagoons and of the Lido are 
included. 

(To be continued.) 


| THE annual general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, to receive the report of the Council and the announce- 
ment of the result of the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, wil be held in the Lecture Hall, 12 Great George 
Street, S.W., on Monday, May 29, at five o'clock. The 
prizes awarded to successful candidates in connection with 
the recent preliminary and professional examinations will 
be presented by the President. 
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ARTERIAL ROADS IN GREATER LONDON. 


AT the second main conference on Arterial Roads in 
Greater London, held at the Guildhall, Westminster, on' 
Friday, May 19, the following report (summarising the 
conclusions of the six sectional conferences) was 
presented : — 

SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The first Main Conference was held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on November 25, 1913, under the presi- 
dency of the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., President 
of the Local Government Board. 

Subsequently six Sectional Conferences were set up, 
North-east, North, North-West, South-West, South, 
South-East, which have met from time to time, reports 
of their proceedings having been published in May and 
September 1914, and in 1915. 

As will be seen from these reports, the work of the 
Sectional Conferences, through their sub-committees, 
has been to collect information as to the views of Local 
Authorities and certain societies and associations con- 
cerning such matters as the sutliciency or insufficiency 
of existing roads for present and future traffic, the 
desirability or otherwise of the proposals of the London 
Traffic branch. of the Board of Trade, the new routes 
and road improvements considered necessary, the utility 
of town planning as 4 means of fixing the desired 
routes, &c. 

The information collected revealed a general con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the principal road pro- 
posals of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade. The view was also generally expressed that 
existing main roads were in hardly any case likely to 
prove adequate for future traffic requirements, and were 
in тагу instances of insufficient width for present needs. 
It was also the view of the majority of authorities that 
the by-law width was too narrow for main roads; and 
in many cases there was an emphatic expression of 
opinion that town-planning schemes would be likely to 
assist, in the provision of better roads. 

This information having been collected and tabulated, 
the next step was to grade the proposed roads so that 
the mare important might receive first consideration. 

The classificaion adopted was :—(1) Necessary roads ; 
(2) very desirable roads; (3) suggested roads; and it was 
arranged that all those in the first class, and a few 
others, should be forthwith investigated on the ground, 
in consultation with representatives of the Local 
Authorities directly concerned. 

For this purpose in all the Sections, except the North- 
Eastern, an Investigation Committee were appointed ; in 
the North-Eastern Section the Sub-Committee undertook 
the investigation themselves. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Sub-Committees 
as а result of these inspections were embodied in reports 
to the Sectional Conferences, and the findings of the 
last-mentioned bodies in regard to them are set out in 
full in the Report published at the end of 1915, and are 
summarised in this Report. 


THE War. 

In view of the war, the question was seriously con- 
sidered as to whether the work of the Conferences should 
proceed. It was decided that the proper course was to 
carry on, chiefly in order that the details of important 
road improvements should be prepared, whereby in the 
event of work being required for large bodies of men, a 
most useful outlet for labour should be immediately 
available. 

RECOMMENDED Roaps. 


Several of the proposed roads would traverse :nore 
than one section, and therefore it will be convenient :n 
these cases to co-ordinate the recommendations of the 
several sections, which harmonise most happily, and 
present a complete condensed summary in the case of 
each road. 

North Circular Road.—The construction of this road 
is considered of very great importance, and is recom- 
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mended by the three Sectional Conferences through 
whose districts it would pass, namely the N.E., N., and 
N.W. 

At the eastern end it would start from the Green 
Man, Leyton, whence access to the east and south 1s 
avalable by existing. roads to all parts of Ilford, East 
and West Ham, the Victoria and Albert Docks and Wool- 
wich Ferry. From the point where it crosses the pro- 
posed Eastern Avenue the North Circular Road, in its 
way round London from east to west, would follow 
Whipp's Cross Road, cutting across a fairly open corner 
of Epping Forest to join Woodford New Road, thence 
to Beacontree Avenue, joining Wadham Road at Hale 
End, and following it in its junction with Billet Road. 
From here the line would he through open country, north 
of Banbury Reservoir, across the River Lea by Locke's 
Wharf to the new bridge over the railway at Angel Road 
Station. From this point the route would follow Angel 
Road, Silver Street, Bowes Road, Wood House Road, 
Ballard’s Lane, and Finchley Road, crossing to Bridge 
Lane and Brent Street and along Warner’s Road, by the 
River Brent to the Edgware Road. The route would 
then follow the south side of the Brent Reservoir to 
Dog Lane Bridge over the Metropolitan Railway, across 
Harrow Road to Stonebridge Park Station, passing under 
the London and North-Western Railway main line, and 
over the canal to the lodge at Twyford Abbev, whence 
it would pass under the District Railway by the existi за 
bridge at Park Royal Station. and join into and fo' ow 
Hanger Lane to the south, over Ealing Common. and bv 
Gunnersbury Lane, to its junction with Chiswick High 
Road at the spot where the Brentford By-pass com- 
mences. This proposed North Circular Road gives direct 
access at its south-western end to Kew Bridge and the 
far south-west of London. aud bv it Brentford, Ealing. 
and Acton are put in direct communication with Finchley 
and the main roads to the north, whereas at present no 
such direct connection is available. 

South Circular Road.—The construction of this route 
is strongly supported by the South and South-Eastern 
Sectional Conferences. 

From the bend in the Well Hall Road. Eltham, about 
600 yards north of Well Hall Station. at its eastern end, 
access to Woolwich and the Ferry is readily available. 

Leaving Well Hall Road at the point mentioned. the 
South Circular Road would cross open country by Eltham 
Green and Horn Park to St. Mildred’s Road, which it 
would follow, continuing by Brownhill Road, past the 
back of the Lewisham Town Hall to Catford Bridge. 
Thence by Stanstead and Waldram Roads to Forest ITill 
Station, cutting across to London Road, thence past Lord- 
ship Lane Station to Dulwich Common, and on by Thur- 
low Park Road to Tulse Hill Station, where it would 
connect with Christchurch Road, and follow on bw 
Streatham Place, Poynders Road, and Cavendish Road 
to Clapham Common. 

From this point a road across Clapham Common to 
Battersea Rise leads west through Wandsworth and Put- 
nev, and access is available to Battersea Bridge vid 
Clapham Common south side and Silverthorne Road. 

It should be noted that both the North and South 
Circular Roads, for a considerable part of their lengths. 
follow existing roads, where improvement is simple, and 
by connecting up these lengths of road lines of inter- 
communication are afforded in parts where they are Бах 
needed, in addition to the function of the circular roads 
as distributing routes by means of which traffic can avoid 
the crowded streets of the central area. 

City Road to Hackney Road.—This proposed route to 
connect up the Eastern and Western Avenues vid Penton- 
ville. Euston, and Marylebone Roads is situated partly 
in the Northern and partly in the North-Eastern Section, 
and has the approval of both Conferences. 


PROPOSED ROAD BETWEEN ESSEX ROAD AND LEA BRIDGE 
Roap. 

This road would also traverse both the North and 

North-Eastern Sections and the approved route is set 


out in the minutes of the Northern Sectional Conference. 
The object of the connection is to create à new artery 
to the north-east, vid Lea Bridge, which, while other 
bridges are overcrowded, does not at present take its 
fair share of trafic, owing to want of more direct access. 

The other principal approved routes, of which the 
details are set out in the respective Conference minutes, 
are as follows :— 

N.E. SECTION. 

Eastern Avenue.—A proposed new route of great im- 
portance designed to relieve the very congested Colchester 
Road and to provide a new artery. 

This road would commence in the Hackney Коза at 
Great Cambridge Street and terminate on the Colchester 
Road, bevond Romford. By means of the proposed road 
from Hackney Road to City Road it could be connected 
with the projected Western Avenue, by way of Penton- 
ville, Euston, and Marylebone Roads, thus forming а 
direct and most necessary through route across London 
from East to West. 

New Dock Road.—This is a road, proposed by the 
Port of London Authority and supported by the North- 
Eastern Conference, to relieve the present severe trafic 
congestion along the route to the Victoria and Albert 
Docks. 

East Ham and Barking By-Pass.—This road would 
connect Beckton Road, East Ham, with Ripple Road, 
hevond Barking, which leads to Tilbury and Southend. 
and would greatly simplify road communication with 
the lower river docks. 

A Road connecting Grove Road, South Woodford. to 
Beehive Lane, Ilford. —This road would form a useful 
route between Woodford and Ilford, and at the same 
time would provide a shorter connection between the 
proposed North Circular Road and Romford. 

Barking Improvement.—This comprises a short cut 
in the town of Barking. from New Road into Ripple 
Road, to eliminate an awkward double bend in congested 
streets and so improve communication between Tilbury 
Docks and the City. 


N. SECTION. 


New Cambridge Road.—It is proposed to fix the line 
of this road through what is at present almost. entirely 
open ground on the west side of the existing Cambridge 
Road, to act as a relief to it and to avoid passing through 
the narrow high streets of the old villages north’ of 
Tottenham. Its northern end would leave the existing 
road at Turnford, going south to the London County 
Council's White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham, where it 
would branch off to Green Lanes on the one side and 
Tottenham High Road on the other. 


N.W. SECTION. 


Western Avenue.—This avenue is recommended as a 
new arterial road to the west which would relieve the 
Oxford Road and would incidentally open up for develop- 
ment a large area of land. Itis proposed that its eastern 
end should start from Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, 
whence a connection 1s possible with the Eastern Avenue. 
It would erase into Silchester Road and then under the 
West London Railway. bevond which point the route 
hes principallv across open land which here comes closer 
to the centre than on almost апу other side of London. At 
its western end the new avenue would terminate in the 
Oxford Road about a mile bevond Uxbridge. 

Sudbury E.rtension.—This comprises a much needed 
connection hetween Hanger Lane and the Harrow Road 
at Wemblev. and in connection with the Western Avenue 
would afford a valuable alternative route from London to 
Harrow. 


S.W. SECTION. 

Extension of the Brentford By-Pass to the Basingstoke 
Road.—This proposal comprises the extension of the 
Brentford By-Pass (which the Middlesex County Council 
have arranged to construct). from the point where it ends 
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m the Bath Road, to join the Basingstoke Road and so 
make it available for the Basingstoke Road traffic which 
exceeds in volume that which follows the Bath Road from 
the point of junction at Hounslow. This extension would 
also connect with a road leading south through Feltham 
to the river bridges, which it 1s proposed to improve. 

Extension of the Brentford By-Pass to join the 
Cromwell Road.—The Conference are agreed that this is 
desirable, but the precise route is still under considera- 
tion. 

Kingston 
mended:— , 

(1) The Outer By-Pass aud Development Artery, 
which would leave the main road at Kingston Vale and, 
skirung New Malden and Surbiton, would join the Ports- 
mouth Road again at Tattleworth Common Road. In the 
opinion of the South-Western Conference the line of this 
new road should be fixed now, whilst most of the land 
Is open, to afford a through route clear of Kingston for 
future trafic, and to open up a great deal of land for 
development. 

(2) The Inner By-Pass and the connection to Copse 
Hill. —Thig comprises a short cut in Kingston, by wav 
of the Metropolitan Water Board’s Pipe Line, which 
avoids the most congested portion of the high road. In 
the opinion of the Sectional Conference, this cut 1s 
required to relieve the immediate severe traffic difficulties. 

The connection to Copse Hill is not proposed as an 
arterial road. but it is considered of great importance that 
the route, linking up Kingston and Wimbledon, should 
be fixed now, by means of town-planning schemes, while 
ihe land is still open. 

Thames Bridges.—The Sectional Conference recom- 
mend : — 

(1) The widening of Putney Bridge, for which a pro- 
posal has been before the London County Council ; 

(2) The rebuilding of Wandsworth Bridge and the 
Improvement of iis approaches ; and 

(3) The construction of a new bridge at Richmond, a 
short distance below the existing railway bridge. 

Chertsey Road.—This road would form a new artery 
in between the Portsmouth and Basingstoke Roads, which 
are separated by four miles at eight miles from the City, 
and by eight miles at sixteen miles out. The new road 
would leave the High Road, Chiswick, at Chiswick Lane, 
and, following the course set out in the South-West 
“ection Report, would terminate at Chertsey Bridge, and 
by connection with existing roads would shorten the 
routes to Woking, Bisley and Aldershot. 

S. SECTION. 

Sutton By-Pass and Merton Connection.—This pro- 
posal comprises а short length of new road from the 
corner of Morden Road, by Morden Hall, to the cross- 
roads at Rose Hill on the London Road. Just south of 
this point the Sutton By-Pass would commence, passing 
Sutton on the west side and joining the Brighton Road 
on Banstead Downs, thus relieving the High Street of 
Sutton, which is narrow and congested. 


By-Passes.—Two by-passes are recom- 


S.E. SECTION. 

Bromley By-Pass.—This new road is designed to 
relieve the Tonbridge Road, where is passes through 
Bromley, and would leave the main road at Southend, 
passing on the west side of Bromley, and joining it again 
opposite St. Luke's Church on Bromley Common. 

Eltham By-Pass.—This By-Pass is intended to re- 
lieve the Maidstone Road where it passes through 
Eltham, leaving the high road at Mottingham Lane and 
Joining it again at the entrance lodge to Kemnal Manor, 
having passed south-west of Eltham. 

Old Kent Road to Catford.—There is not much open 
land except at the southern end of this proposed route, 
but it is of very great importance. At present the Dover, 
Maidstone, and Tonbridge Roads all converge upon one 
point in New Cross, with the result that a section of the 
New Cross Road some 700 yards in length is practically 
the only outlet from London to the south-east. The new 
road is intended to relieve this congestion, and would 
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leave the Old Kent Road by Coburg Road, ultimately 
joining the Tonbridge Road by the Berlin Road. 
TowN PLANNING. 

Each Conference has expressed the desire that parti- 
cular attention should be drawn to the urgency of at once 
fixing, by means of town-planning scheines or otherwise, 
the lines of certain approved routes where a great deal of 
epen land is now available that will get quickly built 
up and the routes blocked unless they are so fixed. 

The routes referred to are stated below, and a list is 
given of the Local Authorities through whose districts 
they pass, where open land is at present available, and 
therefore town-planning schemes feasible. 

Those authorities who have received permission to 
prepare town-planning schemes for areas through which 
any portion of an approved route passes are marked A. 
Those authorities who have served notice of intention to 
apply are marked C. 

As co-operation between adjoining Local Authorities is 
essential, the importance of the information conveyed by 
this list. is evident. 

North Circular Road.—Wanstead U.D., Leyton 
U.D., Walthamstow U.D. (A), Chingford U.D., 
Edmonton U.D. (A), Southgate U.D. (C.), Friern 
Barnet U.D.. Finchley U.D. (A.), Hendon U.D. (C.), 
Willesden U.D., Wembley U.D., Greenford U.D., 
Hanwell U.D., Ealing B., Old Brentford U.D. 

South Circular Road.—London County Council. 

Eastern. Avenue.—London County Council, Leyton 
U.D., Wanstead U.D., Ilford U.D., Romford R.D., 
Romford U.D. 

East Ham and Barking By-Pass.—West Ham B., 
East Ham B., Barking Town U.D. 

Road connecting Grove Road, South Woodford, to 
Beehive Lane, Ilford.—Woodford U.D., Ilford U.D. 

New Cambridge Road.—Tottenham U.D., Edmonton 
UD. (A.), Enfield U.D., Cheshunt U.D. 

Western Avenue.—London County Council, Acton 
U.D.. Hanwell U.D., Ealing B., Greenford U.D., 
Uxbridge R.D., Ruislip-Northwood U.D. (A.), Eton 
R.D. 

Sudbury | Ertension.—Ealing B., Greenford U.D., 
Wembley U.D. (C.). 

Extension of the Brentford By-Pass to the Basing- 
stoke Road.—Heston and Isleworth U.D. (A.). 

Kingston Outer By-Pass.—The Maldens and Coombe 
U.D., Surbiton U.D. (A.), Esher and The Dittons 
U.D. (А.). 

Kingston Inner By-Pass and the connection to Copse 
Hill.—Esher and The Dittons U.D.. Surbiton U.D., 
Kingston B., The Maldens and Coombe U.D., Wimble- 
don B. 

Chertsey Road.—Chiswick U.D. (С.). Barnes U.D. 
(C). Richmond B. (A.), Heston and Isleworth U.D. 
(A.), Twickenham U.D. (A.). Staines R.D., Sunbury-on- 
Thames С.Р. 

Sutton By-Pass and Merton. conneclton.—Merton 
and Morden U.D. (A.), Carshalton U.D. (A.), Sutton 
U.D., Epsom R.D. | 

Bromley By-Pass.—London County Council, Bromley 
В.. Beckenham U.D. (A.). 

Eltham By-Pass.—London County Council, Foots 
Cray U.D. 


New Roaps PROVIDED For. 


Tt should be noted that the Middlesex County Council 
have made provision for constructing the Brentford By- 
Pass, the extension of which at each end is advocated 
by the South-Western Sectional Conference. 

Also the County Borough of Croydon has undertaken 
to construct a by-pass to relieve the Brighton Road. 


PLANS. 
— Colonel Hellard has prepared plans of the routes 
approved by the Conferences to the жі scale, which 
have been signed by the respective Chairmen, and which, 
it is suggested, should be kept as a record at the offices 
of the Local Government Board, where from time to 
time enlarged scale details might be added if necessary. 
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FUTURE Work. 

Each Sectional Conference has reappointed its Sub- 
Committee, in most cases with the reference that they 
тау consider the best means of carrying out the approved 
routes and keep in touch with, and encourage, co-opera- 
tion between Local Authorities and between the other 
Sectional Conference with regard to road proposals and 
town-planning schemes, and that for this purpose they 
тау elect a small Special Committee to form part of a 
Committee of the whole Confererice. 


ESTIMATES. 


Five out of the six Sectional Conferences resolved 
that preliminary estimates should be obtained as soon 
ав possible of the probable cost of the respective improve- 
ments, so that, inter alia, in the event of unemployment, 
following the war, or otherwise, information as to useful 
outlets for labour will be readily available. 

In four cases the resolution provided that the Local 
Government Board should be asked to obtain these pre- 
liminary estimates, on the ground that if the highest 
official body were to ask the Local Authorities. they 
would be glad to afford the Board all necessary informa- 
tion, whereas the Sub-Committees would not have 
sufficient status to enable them to collect the information. 

One Conference alone took the view that the informa- 
tion could be collected bv the Sub-Committees. 

It is not suggested that more than preliminary. esti- 
mates should be obtained at the moment, but it is felt 
that some general estimates are necessary if any of the 
road proposals are to be included in town-planning 
schemes, and if useful works are to be readv for the 
employment of large bodies of men at the end of the 
war, when considerable readjustment of the labour 
market will be inevitable. 

The view has been frequentlv expressed at the Sec- 
tional Conferences that, the mecessary routes having 
been selected and their lines fixed, the next proceeding 
should be to consider financial and other arrangements 
necessary to their execution. 

In face of the enormous expenditure on the war, and 
the necessity that all the resources of the country should 
be directed to that channel, the question of finance is of 
particular importance just now, and it is of the greatest 
moment that advantage should be taken of the Town 
Planning Act, as far as possible, by co-operation with 
owners, to fix the lines of the proposed routes, without 
entailing extraordinary expenditure on works until the 
financial situation warrants it. 

If the Local Government Board will arrange to obtain 
the preliminary estimates, the Sectional Conferences and 
the Special and Sub-Committees will be glad to use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the necessary co-operation 
between the Local Authorities. 


Вгіготха LINES. 


Four of the Sectional Conferences passed resolutions 
that they were of opinion that powers should be given 
to County Councils, after consultation with the Local 
Authorities concerned, to prescribe building lines to 
existing roads, subject to appeal to the Local Government 
Board. Оле out of the four Conferences restricted the 
reference to existing '' main '' roads, and another to 
existing roads '' to the maintenance of which they (the 
County Councils) contribute. or to any other roads 
approved by the Arterial Road Conferences. '' 

Tho resolutions do not exactly define the nature of 
the powers that are thought desirable, but the purpose 
of the recommendations, as disclosed hy the discussions, 
is that the restrictions contained in the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888. as to bringing forward 
buildings in any street in urban districts, should be made 
generally applicable in rural areas, and that the County 
Councils are in a better position to take a comprehensive 
view of the requirements for a long length of road than 
are the smaller authorities through whose districts only 
short sections run. 

The expression of opinion was confined to existing 
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roads, as it was intended to apply particularly to land 
already built upon, to which the Town Planning Act does 
not generally apply. The general feeling in those Con- 
ferences which adopted the resolution was that where 
buildings fronting a narrow road were likely to alter in 
character and be rebuilt, it was desirable that a building 
line should be fixed, so that the Local Authority and the 
owners would have a settled policy in regard to widen- 
ing, and new buildings would not be erected in a position 
which would entail their future demolition. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE VILLAGE. 
By Professor S. D. Арвнкар, M.A., Е.В.Г.В.А. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Suggested Proposal to be placed before the Govern- 
ment.—In view of the need for thus making clear to 
Local Authorities what the Government are prepared to 
do, the following proposals liave been framed by the 
Committee of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. 

That the Government be urged to undertake that at 
the close of the war the Housing (No. 2) Act shall be 
re-enacted and capital up to a sum of £20,000,000 shall 
be placed at the service of Local Authorities or public 
utility societies for housing purposes (on the same terms 
as those fixed for the Housing No. 2 Act). If the Act 
has not lapsed (a point on which there is some doubt) 
then it will not be necessary to re-enact the provisions, 
but in any case it will be necessary to increase the 
amount. 

The terms under which it was proposed that the 
£4,009,000 provided under this Act should be lent are 
given in the following extract from a memorandum pub- 
lished by the Council in December 1914 : — 


On Tuesday, November 24, 1914, Mr. Thomas Richard- 
son, M.P. (at the request of the Committee of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council), asked the following 
question of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons : — 

Whether the terms on which loans will be granted to 
Local Authorities or approved societies under the Housing 
(No. 2) Act, 1914, have yet been determined; if so, what 
these terms are; and when will the Treasury be prepared 
to advance money to Local Authorities ? 


The reply of Mr. Lloyd George was as follows : — 


In view of the exceptional conditions now prevailing 
in respect of rate of interest and cost of building the 
Treasury will be prepared to make advances for schemes 
approved by them on the recommendation of the Local 
Government Board or Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
on the following terms :— | 

Local Authorities.—Ten per cent. of the approved 
capital cost by way of free grant; the remaining 90 per 
cent. by way of loan with interest at 4j per cent. per 
annum, to be repaid by equal annual instalments of interest 
and principal combined within the period usually authorised 
for the works of the nature of those for which the loan is 
required. On a sixty years’ loan the authority will thus 
pay for each £100 of approved capital cost an annuity 
of £4 3s. 4d. | 

Authorised Socielies.—Advances will be up to a maxi- 
mum of nine-tenths of the total approved capital expendi- 
ture. Such advance will consist of (1) a free grant of 
10 per cent., and (2) a loan of 80 per cent. of such expendi- 
ture; the loan to be repayable by annuity (interest and 
sinking fund combined). If the loan is advanced for sixty 
years the annuity would be at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, that is to say, for each £100 advanced by the 
Treasury the society will pay an annuity not exceeding 
£4 8s. 10d. 

Where a scheme has been approved there need be no 
delay in making the advance; but it must be understood 
that the Treasury wil only be prepared to approve 
schemes under the Housing (No. 2) Act in cases where 
unemployment in the building trade consequent on the 
war is exceptional and insistent and is not being provided 
for in other ways. These special terms have been arranged 
in view of the exceptional monetary conditions and the 
high cost of building materials now prevailing. Аз these 
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conditions may change within a short time it must be: 


clearly understood that the terms are subject to alteration 
from time to time without notice, and that whenever new 
terms are fixed these will apply to applications under con- 
sideration at the time the alteration is made as well as to 
future applications. 

In view of the promise made by the President of the 
Local Government Board to the deputation sent by the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council on 
August 21, that the Government would advance money 
under the Housing (No. 2) Act at the same rate as that 
which they themselves have to pay, it will be of service to 
explain clearly and concisely what these new terms mean. 

(1) The rate of interest for loans granted by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to Local Authorities before the 
outbreak of the war was 34 per cent. The system of repay- 
ment usually adopted by English Local Authorities in 
regard to housing loans is the annuity system, and the 
annual repayment for a loan of £100 for 60 years at 
35 per cent. interest under this system is £4 Os. 244., this 
including interest at 34 per cent., and sinking fund to 
repay the capital in the period of 60 years. 

(2) According to the terms which the Treasury propose 
to give, the rate of interest on loans granted to Local 
Authorities will be 41 per cent. plus repayment charges 
on the annuity system—-the loans to be granted for the usual 
periods of sixty years for building and eighty years for 
land. Against this, however, the Treasury propose ‘‘in 
view of the exceptional conditions now prevailing in respect 
of rate of interest and cost of building," to make a free 
grant of 10 per cent. to Local Authorities, for schemes 
approved bv them under the new Act. For every £100 
advanced by them they will therefore only require interest 
and sinking fund charges to be paid on £90, and as 
£4 3s. 4d. is the annual payment to be made for a loan 
of £90 for sixty years at 4) per cent. with interest and 
sinking fund charges added on the annuity system, Local 
Authorities will only be called to pay £4 3s. 4d. for each 
£100 advanced to them—viz., 3s. 13d. per £100 more each 
year than in the case of a loan of £100 at the rate of 
interest current before the war. 

If the sum now suggested, viz. £20,000,000, is set 
aside for housing purposes it should be available on 
the terms of the Act until all the money is applied for. 
Local Authorities will only be discouraged if they are 
led to think on applying for a loan that the rate of 
interest may be suddenly raised and all their calculations 
upset. There should be a provision in lending this 
money that in case the rate of interest falls after a 
number of years, Local Authorities should be able to 
pay off the old Joan and re-borrow at the lower rate. 

It may be objected that the Government in lending 
on the same terms as those of the Housing (No. 2) Act 
will be lending to Local Authorities at a loss. But if 
unemployment does not arise, and if there is a full 
demand for the labour of men in the building trade the 
Government need not lend this money and incur this 
loss. 

Legislation.—Such a reformation as has been out- 
lined could only be brought about by new and improved 
legislation. 
a National Road Act, and the Small Holdings Act might 
be swept into a much more important Act, which might 
be described as '' The Village Planning and Land Culti- 
vation Act.” 

Before considering the subject of the more important 
clauses of such Acts, it would be well briefly to refer to 
defects in the Housing and Town Planning Act and in 
the Small Holdings Act in the light of experience gained 
in their working. 

One of the great drawbacks of the Town Planning 
Act seems to be that whilst it deals with interests that 
are both local and national, it does not discriminate 
between the responsibilities of the State and those of 
the Local Authority. The Town Planning Act, whilst 
intended to provide for the better development of build- 
ing operations over undeveloped land, necessarily touches 
interests that are more national than local, and containa 
no satisfactory provisions for dealing with them. The 
Town Planning Act should have been preceded by a 
National Road Act. Under existing legislation, there- 
fore, we are designing the limbs without any reference 


The first step to be taken would be to pass 


to the organisation as а whole. The Small Holdings 
Act and other Acts which have emanated from the 
Board of Agriculture deal with the interests of agri- 
culturists in regard to small areas of land and isolated 
cottages. but make no provision for their inter-relation 
and for the interests of agriculturists as members of a 
community. 

What is really wanted before the necessary legal 
machinery can be set up is a closer co-ordination between 
the Local Government Board, the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Road Board. Otherwise town plans will con- 
tinue to be prepared without proper reference to a 
main road system, agricultural land will be acquired 
without proper reference to transport facilities, and 
main roads will be constructed and improved without 
proper consideration being given to their ultimate use. 

The Town Planning Act should he revised to work in 
with a new National Road Act which should provide 
both for the design, finance and execution of all main 
roads, and the powers of the County Councils in the 
matter of road control should be confined to the making 
and upkeep of secondary roads. The County Councils 
should be made the authority responsible for the carry- 
ing Out of the proposed new *'' Village Planning and 
Land Cultivation Act," which should be a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Small Holdings Act. It should 
empower them to acquire and decide the use to be made 
of any agricultural land within their area. including 
villages of not more than 2.000 inhabitants. It should 
contain powers both for deciding upon the direction and 
width of all secondary roads and, where there wa3 a 
reasonable prosnect of their being economically advan- 
tageous, empowered to provide the finances for con- 
structing same. It should provide powers for the 
establishment of co-operative societies whose objects 
shall be the promotion of organised systems of agricul- 
tural development and the rejuvenation of the village. 
Powers should also be held for providing credit facilities 
to such societies, transport facilities, and facilities for 
the acquirement of expensive machinery and plant. In 
the matter of village planning it would naturally rur 
across the powers held by the Rural District Councils 
under the Housing and Town Planning Act. The 
new co-operative systems which would be set up would 
provide the local interest, and here I think the Rural 
District Councils should have the powers they hold under 
the Housing and Town Planning Act transferred to the 
County Councils, who would incorporate them in the 
new Act. 

The Suggested Legislation in Operation.—Progression 
would reed to proceed gradually and by experimental 
stages. Land easily accessible would be the first to be 
acquired, and at the outset tenants of small holdings 
and labourers might even live in the nearest existing 
towns. 

The motor waggons that will be available in enormous 
numbers after the war could be used to establish trans- 
port lines for the carriage both of goods and workmen 
between towns and railways and the new farms. Initial 
success would justify the advancement of credit for the 
construction of new roads, the acquirement of more 
inaccessible areas, and the gradual erection of villages 
and the building up of village life; undoubtedly the 
ultimate object to be attained. | 

Let us then describe such a new community, erected 
after the experimental stage had passed. Let us sup- 
pose it to be five miles from the nearest railway station, 
and two miles from the nearest main road to which it 
is connected bv a newly constructed sixteen foot asphalte 
track. The ground chosen is suitable for mixed farming, 
an old farm which for lack of capital and enterprise has 
become a bankrupt concern. Let us suppose that some 
4,000 acres had been reasonably acquired, that the site 
was so situated in regard to its connection with the 
nearest railway station and in regard to existing local 
features and transport conditions, as to promise to 
become a most suitable one for a village and transport 
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centre. Let us suppose that connections have been 
planned in advance with other areas to be acquired 
later within a radius of (say) three miles. 

The new village is planned either as an entirely new 
development or as an extension of an existing village, 
for an existing village might already occupy a favour- 
able position in connection with the area that was 
acquired. The 4.000 acres is mapped out roughly into 
90 to 100 acre farm lots, and a certain number would 
again be divided into five-acre plots for intensive culture. 
The sort of farm that would be most popular would 
probably be the mixed farm, though a certain number of 
prospective tenants would concentrate on fruit and 
vegetables. In any case, the size of the average holding 
would be such that it could be entirely worked by two 
men with the assistance of extra labour during harvest 
and at odd times. In the mixed farms there might 
be kept three cr four cows, one or two horses, pigs, and 
poultry. Farm buildings and a cottage would stand on 
each farm, grouped around a farmvard very much as at 
present, and the village would, in its priucipal features, 
he very much what we see to-day. There would be a 
church and a chapel, a publie house, a general store, 
a butcher's shop, a smithy, and a post-office. Where. 
then, would come in the difference that would mark 
progression? The difference would be seen in the result 
of a co-operative system that, interwoven in the social 
fabric of the community, had created an independence 
of spirit, creative ability, an interest in life, and a 
capacity for overcoming difficulties of organisation pre- 
viously unknown, 

A branch of a national agricultural banking system, 
witi a manager acquainted with evervone within a 
radius of three miles, would undertake the advancement 
of credit and the finance of local co-operative societies 
that would be officially set up. These would control all 
transport facilities, both for passengers and produce, 
including building materials and manures. In addition 
to cottages for men with families, there would be settle- 
ments for the unmarried. There would be co-operative 
creameries and butter factories, packing sheds, and 
depots for the loan of expensive implements, such as 
reapers, that are onlv occasionally used. All the farm 
buildings and the cottages would be designed so as to 
incorporate in their construction standard details; doors, 
windows, staircases, gates, railings, &c. which after the 
most careful consideration would be manufactured in 
thousands in гссоғдапсе with approved designs. This 
would not mean standardisation, with a repetition of the 
monotony that prevailed during the industrial revolution 
of last century, for there would be individual interests 
in the composition. The material of which the solid 
walls would be constructed would depend upon the 
possibilities of the district. Where there was plenty of 
gravel the construction would be of concrete. In a 
brick district it might be cheapest to build in brick or 
with a combination of brick and concrete, reinforced, 
and in many cases buildings might be framed in steel 
and roofed with asbestone, permanite roofing, or wood. 
The durability of all buildings depends very largely upon 
the nature of the foundation. Small buildings. con- 
structed of almost any material, will prove satisfactory 
provided they stand on a good concrete slab. The by- 
laws with regard to the construction of habitable dwell- 
ings in rural districts which have never been properly 
divorced from the by-laws controlling the erection of 
dwellings in towns will need to be remodelled and recast ; 
and, whilst the superficial area of habitable rooms should 
not be reduced, there should be relaxation as regards 
ceiling heights. And where cottages are detached or 
semi-detached, by-laws which have been framed with a 
view to the prevention of fire, and which are the cause of 
great additional expense, wil] need to be repealed. 

Whilst the cottage of the small farmer will still be 
grouped with his farm building, the labourer and small 
holder will live in the village. "There will be no allot- 
ments, for every cottage will have a garden of from half 
to three acres in extent. With regard to the plan and 
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arrangement of the cottage I think it will have a small 
front parlour, a kitchen, and three bedrcoms. An alter- 
native arrangement would be to have a large living room, 
kitchen, and a scullery on the ground floor and no par- 
lour, but I think the parlour and kitchen arrangement 
better. The occupants vill be mostly young unmarried 
people who will not care for everyone to intrude upon 
their domesticity. There will be a sink in one corner of 
the living room and a ventilated food store. The scullery 
is a cold place to wash in during winter, and needs a 
good deal of keeping clean. Outside there will be a 
washhouse with a boiler and tool shed under one roof. 
But the great feature of the cottage will be the kitchen, 
Which will measure at least 22 feet by 15. It will have 
its comfortable end round the fireplace, and its service. 
end near the door. 1 think a bath will have to be pro- 
vided, perhaps of the tip-up pattern, and it can be placed 
in а recess or under the stairs. Ав has been mentioned, 
the doors, windows, stairs, fireplaces, &c., would be to 
standard designs. Оп clay soils the floors would be con- 
crete, covered with linoleum, and on sandy or gravel 
soils the concrete would be omitted, and the floors would, 
perhaps, be of wood. If the bricks are good, as in the 
North of England, a 44-inch brick or a 3-inch concrete 
outside wall would be perfectly satisfactory, always. pro- 
vided that there were an inner lining to prevent damp 
from penetrating and condensation from appearing on the 
wall. In my view the mner lining will be constructed 
of coke breeze concrete slabs. about one inch in thick- 
ness, leaving an air space of half an inch, and stuck to 
the outside wall with bits of slate and cement. Such 
slabs manufactured in immense quantities and used in 
such a way would make cottage-building 25 per cent. 
cheaper. The three upper rooms would be partly in 
the roof, and flat dormers would be bought ready made 
from stock. 

At the entrance to the village would be the village 
green, and the most conspicuous building to be seen from 
16 would be the village public house. This building 
would not be the resort of wastrels, as it has so often 
been in the past; on the other hand, it would be the 
social centre of the village. With the drastic measures 
that have come into force since the war, is 16 not reason- 
able to assume that the publie could be habituated to 
stringent restrictions as regards the sale of intoxican's, 
and that the publican could be converted from relying 
upon his present narrow circle of convivial patronage to 
dependence upon a much wider sphere by providing the 
opportunities for social intercourse and recreation for 
both sexes and all classes? As seen from outside. a 
conspicuous feature would be a verandah where refresh- 
ments would be served out of doors. А door from the 
verandah would lead into the bar, a second entrance 
would lead into a small hall. This. which would adjoin 
the bar. would be separated from it by an archway very 
much as the refreshment room of a theatre is now. At 
the other end of the hall would be a platform. and here 
would be held all sorts of alfresco entertainments, 1n- 
cluding cinema shows. Тһе hall would be furnished 
with tables and chairs, and here the villagers. whilst con- 
suming tea and coffee, temperance drinks and light beers, 
could amuse themselves watching the entertainments. 
The public house would also contain a private room and 
accommodation for three or four travellers who might 
have business in the neighbourhood. There would also 
he a tea garden, a skittle аПеу, and grounds for quoits 
and bowls. | 

Another institution would be the co-operative store, 
and, in addition, there would be bakers and butchers, 
perhaps two of each, for there must always be fair 
competition. Thus a store and a few shops for perishable 
goods would be arranged around a market square, to- 
gether with a co-operative institution as a depót for the 
supply of agricultural implements, a garage, a creamery, 
a butter factorv, and a packing shed. There would also 
be accommodation for one or two home industries, such 
as furniture making, basket making, and fence construc- 
tion. These, with a bank and insurance office, would 
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close in the village square. The square itself would be 
paved, and here could be held open markets on certain 
days. 

But we have not yet mentioned the village hall, where 
public meetings and the more sedate entertainments of 
the village would be held. The square might be sur- 
rounded with a double line of trees beneath which might 
be seats where business could be discussed. And just 
as the village green would be the recreative centre, so 
this would be the scene of its business transactions. 
The school, a church, and a chapel would be situated 
on the village green. 

As opposed to urban methods, except in the vicinity 
of the market square, there would be no side pavements 
other than a few flagged ways where the villagers con- 
stantlv walked. The roads, which would be well-con- 
structed and asphalted, would be bordered with wide grass 
tracks. Many of the old hedges and possibly a goodly 
number of old trees would have to be removed to make 
room for light fencing in the fields. Trees would be 
planted in selected positions to provide shade for the 
cattle, also around the farm buildings, about the village, 
and bordering some of the country lanes. 

Here then is a picture of the model village of the new 
community. But whilst there may be certain areas 
where it would be advisable to create evervthing de novo, 
in most cases it will be found that the problem is not 
the creation of a new village. but the improvement and 
rejuvenation of an existing one. Many of our old vil- 
lages are in appearance and in regard to natural ameni- 
ties all that could be desired; they merely require restor- 
ing, whitewashing, and resuscitating as regards their 
social life. Many of them have been spoiled by features 
that, introduced without adaptation from the towns, clash 
horribly with rural life. The village. its planning, its 
buildings, and its inhabitants must have a rural character 
quite different from that which is suitable to the town. 

With the introduction of co-operative systems and 
their buildings adapted to the conditions of old sites, and 
a certain amount of restoration and the careful preser- 
vation of existing features of interest, no doubt manv 
villages could be brought back to life without being 
unutterably spoiled. The brewers, temperance drink 
manufacturers, and film producers might combine in the 
reformation of the village public house, and so convert 
it into the popular village resort which has been described. 
And if reformatory measures are too difficult, and the 
conditions too stubborn. for the surgical operation. cf 
cutting out and carving, then the scheme should be to 
create ап up-to-date extension of the village at a chosen 
point. 


AIR-CRAFT INSURANCE. 
IHE Council of the Surveyors’ Institution desire to 
remind members of the need for precision in defining 
the property which it is desired to insure, and the risks 
which are to be covered, in connection with the Govern- 
ment Insurance Scheme. 

In the majority of cases, aircraft insurances have 
heen effected through the agency of the insurance com- 
panies in whose offices the property concerned is insured 
against fire, and the description of the property and oi 
the risks insured against contained in the fire policy 
have been followed. The terms of a Government scheme 
are necessarily the subject of a stricter interpretation 
and a closer audit than is always enforced by an ordinary 
Insurance company competing against others for the 
favour of the public, and the War Risks Insurance 
Comnuttee have decided that they cannot. accept liability 
for the payment of professional fees in respect of ser- 
vices in connection with reinstatement unless specially 
Insured bv a separate item, nor for the cost of rein- 
stating boundary walls, fences, paving, &c., unless 
definitely included in the policy. When existing fire 
policies have been followed, this can be done by an 
endorsement slip attached to the policy, and members 
desirous of including other matters within the insurance 
эге recommended to take that course. 


THE LATE MR. EDWARD ARTHUR HEFFER. 
Mr. EDWARD ARTHUR HEFFER was born in London on 
May 5, 1836. He was the son of Edward Heffer, picture 
dealer and gilder, well known amongst artists. After re- 
ceiving a private education, the object of this notice en- 
tered the Government Head School of Design at Somerset 
House when he was 14 years of age, and studied 
there under Mr. Richard Burchett and the visiting 
masters, J. R. Herbert, R.A., and Richard Redgrave, 
К.А. He remained there two vears, and was awarded 
in 1852 the National Medal for linear perspective, the 
only one awarded in the United Kingdom, also he took 
the first prize for chalk drawing, and for practical 
geometry. 

Mr. Heffers impressions of his time at Somerset 
House are given in a short article by him which appeared 
in ** The Architect," of March 8, 1907. 

After spending some months in sketching from nature 
in the neighbourhood of Hampstead, he was introduced 
by John Wykeham Archer, F.S.A., and George Lance, 
the eminent still-life painter. to John Thomas, sculptor 
of the New Palace, Westminster, and architect of Somer- 
leyton Hall, Suffolk, for the late Sir Samuel Morton 
Peto, M.P.; Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, for E. L. 
Betts, Esq.. and numerous other buildings. 

Although Mr. Heffer first worked at modelling and 
carving, he afterwards helped Mr. Thomas with his archi- 
tectural work, in which he felt he would better succeed, 
as he had a strong feeling for the art of the architect. 

After being with Mr. Thomas for four years, at the 
age of twenty-one he went to Liverpool, where he began 
practice as an architect and designer of ornamental and 
decorative work. He soon obtained a busy practice, and 
designed the National School and Public Offices at Waver- 
tree, а school at Walton-on-the-Hill, а warehouse in 
South Castle Street, Liverpool, for Mr. Ashe, the Mayer 
Lecture Hall and Art Gallery, and the Free Library at 
Bebington, Cheshire, and Pennant House. at Bebington, 
for the late Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., and various residences 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. 

His chief work, however, which occupied four vears, 
was the church of St. Bridget at Wavertree, on which 
he bestowed much care. In plan, the church is some- 
what similar to the church of St. Agnes in Rome, but 
the details are of & carefully-studied Greek character. 
The exterior is of grev brick with bands of red and black 
bricks, and there is a tall campanile. The narthex 
entrance has a wide semi-circular opening, and above it a 
bust of Our Saviour; alto-relievos of the four Evangelists 
are also let into the walls. In the interior, the nave 
arcade has eighteen columns of polished Kilkenny marble, 
with bases of black marble, and capitals carved in white 
Yorkshire stone. 

Mr. Heffer prepared designs for the furniture of the 
church, and the twenty-one large windows of the clere- 
story are filled with coloured glass, prepared from Mr. 
Heffer's own drawings, and representing the Redeemer, 
the Apostles and Prophets. The carving of the altar, 
made of various woods to his design, is also from full- 
size drawings. | 

The church was fully illustrated from wood engravings 
drawn by the architect, and published in “Тһе Builder,” 
in July, 1871. 

Mr. Heffer returned to London in 1875, and carried 
out works at Hampstead and Kilburn. The Red Tower, 
Messrs. Phillips & Page's Music Warehouse, Mr. Stuart's 
shop in the High Road, the Queen's Park Hall, Kilburn, 
various shops and villas in West End Lane, and the 
Emmanuel Boys' School at West End Green were de- 
signed by him. 

In 1875 Mr. Heffer made a design for a cathedral 
to be built on the site of St. Peter’s Church, Liverpool, 
and read a paper on the subject before the Historic Society 
of Liverpool. When, after some years, the competition 
was organised, he submitted a design for the cathedral on 
St. James's Mount, and made a model of it, which was 
exhibited at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, and much 
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approved. The cathedral site being limited from east 
to west, but extending considerably from north to south, 
and Mr. Heffer, deeming it an essential point to retain 
orientation, he decided upon placing the altar in the usual 
English manner at the east end, facing the Cemetery. 
Ample space for the stalls was to be found without en- 
croaching upon the great octagon at the crossing. The 
nave extending north and south would have been 
400 feet long. and with its double aisles on each side 
would have provided abundant accommodation and an im- 
posing interior effect. The construction of the roof and 
lantern were carefully designed to counteract side-thrust. 
the style adopted was that of the fourteenth century, and 
the design provided many niches for statues on the 
exterior. 

In 1892 Mr. Heffer removed to Norwich, and carried 
out several hotels for Messrs. Bullard. and other works. 

Mr. Heffer's practice was somewhat limited, as he 
was accustomed to do all the necessary detail drawings 
for his work himself. Пе found time, however, to enter 
over seventy competitions, and gained several premiums. 

Among others, he gained the premium offered for a 
design for the Albert Memorial Clock Tower at Hastings, 
and was entrusted with the work of building it. He also 
obtained the premium of 100 guineas for his design for 
the improvement of the White Rock Parade at Hastings, 
and fiftv guineas for his design for the Town ITall. In 
Hastings. too, he built Tudor House for the late Alderman 
Ross. 

At the age of nineteen he exhibited at the Roval 
Academy. the work being a design for a Bishop's tomb. 
and again in subsequent vears his work was to be found 
there. Illustrations of his buildings have appeared both 
in ‘* The Builder '' and * Тһе Architect." Those in the 
former paper were drawn on wood by Mr. Heffer himselt. 

Apart from architecture, he designed domestic and 
church furniture, plate, clocks, and many other things 
incidental to his profession. Like most architects, too, 
he was fond of music, an able performer, and also 
occasionally a composer. He painted too in water colour, 
doing many works both in landscape and figure. He also 
painted in oils. 


THIRD SURVEYORS AND AWARD UNDER 


LONDON BUILDING ACT. 
A DECISION, which was stated to be of the greatest im- 
portance to surveyors, was given by his Honour Judge 
Cluer in the Shoreditch County Court on Thursday. The 
plaintiff was David Morris, of 98 Darenth Road, Stam- 
ford Hill, & builder, and he asked that an award that 
had been signed by Mr. Adams, a survevor, under the 
London Building Act, should be set aside, the respondents 
being Messrs. Clozenberg & Hopkins, Ltd., of 36 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C., picture-palace proprietors. Mr. 
H. J. Turrell appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Lincoln Reed, barrister, for the defence. The 
ground for asking for the award to be set aside was that 
it was signed by Mr. Adams onlv, and not by one sur- 
veyor appointed by either the appellant or the respondent, 
or by three or two surveyors, as required by Section 91 
London Building Act. It appeared that the appellant 
was the owner of some building land adjoining the 
respondents' picture-palace. Appellant was preparing to 
build six lock-up shops, and Mr. Pratt, surveyor to 
appellant, prepared a party structure notice. Mr. Beard 
was the surveyor to the respondents. When building 
operations were started another wall was discovered, so 
that it could be said there were two party walls, but really 
they were externals. A third surveyor was appointed as 
required by the Act, Mr. Adams. Then the matter 
found its way to the. Chancery Court, and it was agreed 
that there should be no interference with walls ‘‘ D, E, 
and С,” but no mention was made of “С, D." Then a 
reference was made to Adams, and on April 10 he pub- 
lished an award, which he alone signed, which counsel 
contended was not one contemplated by the Act, it not 
being within the province of surveyors to publish such an 
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award. He took upon himself to call “°С, D,” a party 
wall, but he had no jurisdiction as to 16, as it was not 
included in the party wall notice. He was really only 
asked to find when it would be convenient to start work. 
His Honour would know that an award had to be 
appealed against within fourteen days, or it would become 
conclusive. Then as to the award there was a technical 
point of the greatest importance to surveyors, and that 
was that these references to surveyors under the London 
Building Act were as arbitrators and not as umpires. If 
there was onlv one survevor of course he could decide, 
but if each side had one and they appointed a third in 
accordance with the Act, then the award had to be signed 
by a majority of two, if not the whole three, to be valid. 

Mr. Reed said he could not agree with the point. The 
language in the statute was directory and not imperative, 
and therefore the fact that the award was only signed by 
Adams did not vitiate it. IIe was informed that it was 
the universal custom amongst surveyors to appoint a 
third, who signed the award solus. It was a practice that 
had steadily grown up and was always acted upon. If 
his Honour looked at the matter with technical eves he 
felt sure he would see there had been sufficient. com- 
pliance with the Act. The Legislature surely meant that 
disputes were to be referred to a third surveyor, and after 
all an award could get no further virtue if it were signed 
by two or three survevors. 

Judge Cluer said if it was going to be suggested that 
a third was to be appointed who could issue a solus 
report, № was in direct contradiction to the idea of 
appointing a second and a third. Anyway, the first point 
was fatal. Mr. Adams had mistaken his position; he had 
taken the position of umpire. which was wrong. and he 
must set aside the award. If it was the practice amongst 
survevors for the third to issue solus awards, then the 
sooner the practice was altered the better for them, as 16 
was illegal. 

Mr. Turrell asked as to the £10 10s. that had been 
naid for the award, and his Honour said they would have 
to sue for that ; he had no power over it. 

The appeal was then allowed, with costs. 


ART IN LONDON. 


British HERALDIC Авт AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB. 


Tus collection of heraldic industry, which the Burling- 
{оп Fine Arts Club has so diligently brought together 
within the walls of No. 17 Savile Row, is one which 1s 
unique in character and interest. It is not an exhibition 
which can be judged in the manner suitable for the 
customary art displays. The usual words and phrases 
employed by the critic are here out of place; the exhibits 
are not amenable to the laws of Nature’s models, chiaro- 
scuro, perspective, personal equation, and so on. Con- 
ventional treatment, conventional colour, conventional 
drawing—these are the chief characteristics of heraldic 
art. 

The interest of such an exhibition appeals, in the 
main, to the antiquarian and the librarian, and perhaps 
also to those with a long-connected pedigree of their 
own, thus creating for them a feeling of sympathy. 
Humorists worked their will unchecked in the palmy 
days of heraldry, claborating broad jests in the way of 
mottoes, rebuses, and other trifles, which we can scarcely 
term ephemerides. seeing how they have survived even 
to this day. 

We notice this as soon as we start inspecting the 
exhibits. No. 2 (West Wall) is an engraving known 
as '' Talbot's Rose,” being a design in the shape of a 
rose bv Thomas Talbot in the year 1589, displaying оп 
the petals the arms of those who had been gartered from 
1185 up to date. Amongst these we observe the arms of 
Sir R. Wingfield, displaying on a field argent three 
couple wings erect. And so with Trivet, and so with 
Delves, and so with many others. In No. 36 (West 
Wall) may be seen upon a portrait of Sir Humphrey 
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Wingfield (temp. 1587) a large shield of the arms and 
quarterings of Wingfield. But though we have elimin- 
ated from consideration the usual resources of art-critics, 
this it is permissible to note: that both as regards 
draughtsmanship and colour, great differences in point 
of ment are observable as our glance passes from one to 
another roll of arms and illuminated pedigree. The 
engrossing is, as a rule, of a high order of excellence. 

The collection of heraldic paving-tiles is very in- 
teresting, and to a large extent decorative. An attractive 
exhibit 1s a stone shield (removed from the roof of the 
Guildhall in 1864) displaying the arms of Edward III. 
in high rehef. But perhaps the finest items of archi- 
tectural interest are (1) а carved-oak panel (over the 
fireplace) showing the arms of the house of Treshain 
with twenty-four quarterings; and (2) a cast-iron fire- 
back ornamented with the arms of Henry VII. 

A very quaint irreligiously religious exhibit is a panel 
of tapestry (over the fireplace) representing the Trinity. 
We refer those interested to the description in the 
catalogue, and, of course, to the original exhibit. This 
is assumed to be English work (temp. cirea 1400). 
That '' the Lest authorities on the Continent all decline 
to admit that it belongs to France, Germany, Flanders, 
or Switzerland ” is perhaps not satisfactory evidence 
as to its British origin, seeing that it is nothing to boast 
about from the standpoint of merit. The two stoles and 
the maniple on the East Wall are beautifully embroidered 
works of art, ornamented with shields of arms. 

The gilt brass sun-dial made for Cardinal Wolsev 
mav seek the shade during the coming suminer months. 
when we shall be forbidden by legislation to take our 
time from the sun. 

There is some excellent armorial book-binding, and. 
amongst other exhibits, a gilt pincbbeck watch-case 
(No. 16 in Case J) deserves mention for its delicate 
worknnanship and artistic design. Some painted glass 
did not prove speciallv attractive, but we wish to make 
it clear that the exhibition is one that cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of an intelligent publie, though appealing 
to the svmpathies of a limited section of it, and it deserves 
far more time for inspection than one brief afternoon visit 


afford s. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.) 


Lumsden Case.—Coneession by the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer. 

SIR,—Mav I, through your tourtesy, call attention 
to an important concession now made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in cases where increment value duty 
is being claimed under the Lumsden Judgment ? 

The concession is set out in the following letter, which 
I am permitted to publish : — 

“ I have again given the most careful consideration 
to the question of the collection of duty in cases affected 
by the Lumsden Judgment, and I think that the best 
course will be to leave matters as they are at the present 
time until Parliament has decided how far the promised 
legislation is to be made retrospective. The Board cf 
Inland Revenue will therefore allow payment of incre- 
ment value duty to remain in suspense in cases which 
would be covered by the legislation promised bv the 
Prime Minister, whether such duty became pavable on 
an occasion arising before or after May 7, 1913." 
(Signed) В. McKenna.—T am, Sir. vours, &с.. 

С. Н. KENDERDISNE. 
Secretary. 
The Land Union, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.: May 20, 1916. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Bonsall.—Mills: extension for Messrs. Hollins & Co. 
HAMPSHIBE. 
Farnborough Green.—The “George” p.h.: additions and 
alterations for Messrs. Watney, Combe & Reid, Ltd. 
KENT. 
Chatham.—House, Wyles Street, for Mr. J. Hawes. 
Walmer.—Two cottages, near Wellington Farm. 
T. T. Denne, builder. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Manchester.—The “ Tramway " 
Street, Hulme: alterations. 
Rochdale.—Buckley Mills: additions for Messrs. J. Scho- 
field & Sons. 
Works, Fishwick Street : 
Robinson & Sons. 
Works. Spotland: additions for Messrs. C. Whitaker, 


Mr. 


Inn, Great Jackson 


additions for Messrs. T. 


Ltd. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Grimsby.—-Factory, — Sheepfold Street: extension for 
. Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Bagthorpe. — Isolation Hospital: additional wards 


(£4,500) for Nottingham City Council. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
Staffovd.—House, Eastgate Street, for Mrs. C. A. Finlay. 
Motor garage, Gaol Road : extension for Gaol Square 
Motor Garage Co., Ltd.. 
SURREY. 
Carshalton.—Hospital: proposed day nursery (£860) and 
maternity ward (£500). 
Rich mond-on-Thames.—Nos. 46-47 George Street: addi- 
tion for Messrs. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 
“ Ferndale,” Kew Road: addition for Messrs. С. Е. 
Sturgis & Son. 
The “Old Ship” p.h.. King Street: additions for 
Young & Co.'s Brewery, Ltd. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Foleshill.—Two houses, Crescent Avenue, Stoke, for Mr. 
F. Smith. 
Mission. Hall, 
Trustees. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Bromham.—Cottage, Chittoe: addition for Mr. Webb. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Glasshouses.—House, Hillfoot Farm, for Mr. W. Robin- 
son. 


Holbrooke Lane, for the Church 


Heckmondwike.—Bakehouse, Queen Street, for Mr. D. 
Lister. 
Building. Spen Vale Street, for Mr. H. Spivey. 
Business premises, Westgate: alterations for the 
Heckmondwike Co-operative Society. 
Knottingley. — Twenty-four working-class houses for 


U.D.C. (£5,100). 
Owston.—Three hundred houses for the Bullcroft Colliery 
Co. 


Slaithwaite.—Motor garage, Howgate Road: extension 
for Messrs. Bamforth Brothers. 
WALES. 
Port Talbot. —Welsh Calv. M. Chapel, Taibach. 
SCOTLAND. 


Annan,.—Glove Factory, Mafeking Place, for Messrs. W. 
Tyrer, Sons & Co. 

Buckie.—Motor garage, Cross Lane, for Mr. G. M’Kenzie. 
Smithy, Baron Street, for Mr. G. Smith, junior. 
Dundee.—Warehouses, Hilltown, for Messrs. А. & S. 

Henry & Co., Ltd. 
Greenock.—Business premises, Ingleston Street: altera- 
tions for Messrs. J. & R. Houston & Kerr. 
Glasgow.—Shield Hall Works, Govan: tinware factory 
extension, for the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. 
Building, Commercial Road: 
Globe Co., Ltd. 
No. 2 Finnieston Quay, for the N.B. Elec. Welding 
Co 


re-erection for the 


Still. house, Crownpoint Road, for Messrs. W. B. 
Dick & Co., Ltd. 
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“ROK” is Impervious to Chemical Fumes 


By experiment and test we made “КОК” Therefore “КОК” is the most economical 
ROOFING perfect before we placed it on the roofing {ог Works or Factories where roofs 
market, and chief of these tests was to subject it аге subjected to chemical fumes, acid vapours, 


to the most powerful chemical fumes. smoke, etc. 
We found ** ROK” quite impervious to chemical “КОҚ,” the ideal roofing, is cheaper than 


action, whereas iron deteriorated under theinfluence  slates or tiles, and equally permanent, and abso- 
of poisonous gases. lutely weatherproof. 
When you buy the BRITISH vcu buy the BEST—‘* ROK” is the BRITISH Roofing. 


Write us your requirements- we will give expert айгісе, 
together wih our illustrated Booklet “О,” р free. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST; and Roach Road Works, Old Ford, LONDON, E. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Monday, June 5. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : 
ness), at 4.50 Р.м. 

Wednesday, June 7. 


Royal Archeological Institute: Paper entitled '' Goldsmiths’ 
Work in the Dark Ages," by Sir Martin Conway, M.A., 
F.™.A., in the Apartments of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, W., at 4.30 р.м. 


General Meeting (Busi- 


Friday, June 9. 


Royal Sanitary Institute: Conference on Sanitary Administra- 
tion under War: Conditions,’’ at 10.30 a.m. (two days). 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. 

CONTINUING our notice of the domestic work in the Archi- 
tural Room, we come to Mr. J. Hatchard Smith's 
* House in Kent," a big Georgian block with red-brick 
dressings to plum- ‘coloured w: alls, which may be meant by 
the water- colour artist as expressing either plaster or 
brick, Crowborough for choice to meet present-day whims, 
vice Luton purple, the now discredited artistic fetish of 
the recent past. 
mode, complete a design which does not range beyond 
the limits of safe precedent. 

In his “ House at Shottermill, Surrey," Mr. Edward 
J. May gives us one more instance of his highly skilful 
handling of the '* farmhouse type." With the simple 
elements of hrick ground storey, tile hanging and tile 
roofs, wood mullioned windows and tall brick chimney- 
stacks, a picturesque, home-like exterior of simple arti- 
culation encloses an interior full of quaint conceits, yet 
eminently workable in plan. 

Quite different in tone is the near neighbour, on the 
Academy walls, by Messrs. Castle & Warren, entitled 
** Grey Walls,” Wevbridz Based on seventeenth-cen- 
tury motifs, we have here a stone house, full of quaint- 
nesses in form and texture, with cut brick chimneys and 
mullioned transomed window s, а wellcomposed and 
picturesque manor house. Mr. Harold Trimnell's ** House 
at Chesham Bois, ” in red brick, timber, and plaster, fails 
not from either paucity or plenity of motifs, but from the 
incongruity of those introduced. A comparison between 
** Grey Walls." Mr. May's house at Shottermill, and Mr. 
Trimnell’s collation points the lesson that it is neither 
the abundance nor the absence of many varying motifs 
that counts in design, but the congruity and harmony of 
those that are employed. 

The “ House and Studio: Falmouth Harbour," by 
Messrs. W. A. Forsyth & Н. Р. G. Maule, is a very 
quiet and satisfying design in genuine half-timber on a 
stone plinth, surmounted by an unbroken big tile roof. 
“Ап Entrance Gate and Covered Way,” by Mr. Henry 
M. Fletcher, is an addition to an existing house, 
No. 44 Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, and shows refined 
scholarly work with well-proportioned classic detail and 
good wrought-iron gates. 


A symmetrically disposed block with a small tail ui | 


svmmetrically grouped openings is the kev of Mr. George 
Н. Paine's “ New Vicarage for St. Peter's Church. 
Hampstead. N.W..'' an orderly and restrained design of 
Tudor. tvpe. Amongst the designs for interiors Mr. 
Frederic Towndrew’s '* Design for a Bedroom ” is notice- 
able for its reposeful character, its tester bed, and, except- 
ing only a small circular-top table, its rightful adherence 
to straight lines of wooden furniture. 

Mr. Arthur Keen's single contribution this year is a 
sheet of plans and elevations, geometrically drawn, of a 
“ House recently built at Limpsfield.’’ This is treated 


Red-tile roofs and dormers, also à la | 


with white walls and hung tiling, stone being introduced 
for the dressings. A notable point is the strict avoidance 
of gables in the tile roofs and adherence to hipped ends 
even for the dormers. A quiet and restful character 
prevails throughout the design. 

A striking and unfortunate confusion of scale is 
seen in Mr. Clyde Young's '' Additions and Alterations 
to Sharnbrcok House, Beds," wherein a giant staircase- 
window, with unrelieved semi-circular head in brick, 
crushes in effect a stone entrance below treated with 
order and pediment, introducing a multiplicity of detail 
to a much smaller scale. 

As a successful study in modern Greek, Mr. 


Her- 


bert J, Harding's “ Proposed Studio, St. John's Wood, 


| ings: 
‹ —to a place of honour in the Water-Colour Room, by 


N.W.,'' is worthy of notice; whether this type of detail, 
engrafted on a form reminiscent of an Egyptian temple, 
is the most suitable for an English. twentieth- -century 
artist's workshop in the groves of the Ev angelist is а 
matter of opinion, but certainly the designer has very 
happily solved the problem of the big painting window, 
Which appears quite a harmonious component of the 
main facade, above a lower projecting entrance block. 
Another quite satisfactory application of Greek manner 
and detail is to be seen in Mr. Eustace C. Frere’s 
“ General Medical Council: detail of entrance,’’ in which 
carved caps of pure Greek detail, and a deep sculptured 
frieze, contrast with plain, broadly treated surfaces of 
Portland stone. The drawing is signed by the architect 
as executant, and is a charming piece of water-colour 
work somewhat in the manner familiarised by Mr. 
Walcot. 

“Smalt House: interior of a bedroom," by Mr. 
M. H Baillie Scott, is a characteristic antique treat- 
ment with internal structural timber-work and revealed 
ceiling joists, the furniture, of which a -tester-bed is 
the principal item, treated іп  seventeenth-century 
fashion. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s design for ‘‘ Island Build- 
Mount Melville,’’ has straved—or been promoted 


reason. we presume, that the charming group of build- 
ings masses so excellently with its locale, and is so 
skilfully depicted in a water-colour by Mr. J. A. 
Swan, that the drawing, in the view of the Academy 
pundits, is to be valued as a picture—a high honour for 
a work of modern architecture. 

The remaining drawings in the Architectural Room, 
not included in either of the categories with which we 
have already dealt. include the usual aftermath of 
recent competitions, business premises, and more or less 
publie institutions. 

As an admirable example of the successful, logical, 
and expressive treatment of modern building construc- 
Поп. we have Mr. Francis W. Troup’s “ Blackfriars 
House, New Bridge Street, E.C.," in which the skele- 
ton steel-framing is adequately clothed and made the 
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foundation of the architecture, with its structural lines 
adopted and emphasised rather than cloaked with a 
dressing of architectural features of applied columns and 
inconsequent ornament. Certainly here we have one of 
the most satisfactory pieces of architecture that modern 
conditions, frankly accepted, have produced. 

On the more usual lines of using architectural detail 
of past ages as decoration for a large modern building 
is the '* Cunard Building, Liverpool: perspective draw- 
ing," by Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse. Herein the 
time-honoured, but illogical, device of including win- 
dows of two floors in a Brobdingnagian application of an 
architrave treatment, used in Italian renaissance for 
single windows, is applied, whilst another storey 15 


disguised by the adoption of a deep frieze, also an 
Italian renaissance device, with claborately carved 


cartouches between the windows, the scale of which 13 
set by that of the giant window-dressings below. Ву 
the height presumably required by the purposes of the 
building, the authors have been enabled to treat their 
ground floor as a single storey, with big semi-circular 
headed windows, which thus maintain the scale of the 
principal features, and so dodge the difficulty of treating 
a modern office building of many floors. There could 
scarcely he a better illustration of the two opposed 
methods of dealing with the conditions of tvpical modern 
buildings than is afforded by a comparison of the Cunard 
building with Mr. Troup's. 

Tess successful than Mr. Troup's design, but still a 
frankly modern piece of architecture, expressive of 
present-dav needs and construction, is Messrs. Smith 
& Brewer's '" Shop іп Tottenham Court Road,” in 
which the big plate-glass windows are not allowed to 
spoil the design, but furnish the kevnote of its structural 
grouping, which embraces the whole building, and does 
not start, in the usual banal fashion, above the shop 
windows. The architectural conception suffers rather 
than gains from the dodges by which the draughtsman 
has satisfied his desire to introduce brilliant colouring. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH regrettable, it is scarcely surprising that the 
opposition before the Marquess of Bristol's Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords made on behalf of the 
resthetics and amenities of London failed to prevent that 
Committee from approving the Bill setting forth the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company’ S pro- 
posals for the strengthening of Charing Cross Bridge. 
If we consider the nature of the alternative that would 
be presented to the minds of the Committee—the safetv 
of the public who travel over or the pleasure of the public 
who look at the bridge—we cannot wonder that the 
proposals for safety should outweigh the proposals fer 
beauty. 


Characteristically, the Irishmen of Dublin are not 
satisfied with the Government's proposals to make an 
ех gratia grant to suficrers by destruction of property in 
Dublin during the recent rebellion. The Dublin Fire and 
Property Losses Association (1916) has put forward a 
grievance of those under-insured and those not insured at 
all against fire. Obviously the man who does not insure 
against fire must be assumed to understand that the risk 
«till remains, and that he is in effect his own underwriter. 
Destruction of property by other agenoies than fire, 
especially in war time, is an obvious risk, and the man 
who does not insure carries his own risk. Therefore he 
has no logical claim on the State to make compensation 
when he sustains a loss. 


In the plenitude of discussion that is now going on 
In various parts of the country relating to our home- 
grown timber, much advice of varied and often contra- 
dictory tenor is being showered gratuitously upon owners 
of woodlands. They are by some being advised to clear 


out their plantations of forty or fifty vears old timber . 


and replant. By others to look carefully over their 
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woods and see what should be cut down now and what 
should be left alone. The root of the whole matter is 
that timber-growing as a commercial adventure is too 
much of a gamble to encourage the outlay of capital in the 
hope of financial profit. Experts in timber prices are 
hopelessly at variance as to what will be the state of 
the market for home-grown British timber in five years’ 
time. The man who plants to-day spruce and fir for 
pit props knows that he has to wait forty years before 
he can cut, whilst for building timber and hardwood, his 
successors must wait twice that time or longer. What 
the market will then be is too indefinitely vague even to 
tempt the prophets. If afforestation and the use of 
home-grown timber is to be seriously encouraged in this 
country it can only be done by the State, which must 
shoulder and undertake the whole business. 


4 


At the annual conference of the Ironmongers’ 
Federated Association some verv well put truths were 
expressed by Mr. E. J. P. Benn on '' Trade After the 
War." Аз reported by the '* Birmingham Daily Post ` 
he pointed out that when the war was over we would 
find ourselves engaged in an industrial struggle not only 
with Germany. but with America, Japan, and everv 
other commercial nation. ТЕ we were to meet with anv 
success in this struggle. it seemed to him it would be 
necessary for us to herin bv altering most of our opinions 
about trade. We had to learn to look at trade from a 
national, and not from a personal, point of view. The 
future of British trade and its chances of success were, 
he thought. in the hands of the trade asseciations. They 
had to work together against the common enemy instead 
of fighting amongst themselves while the enemy was 
capturing their markets. This involved a very consider- 
able development of ideas of co-operation, combination, 
association, and organisation. It seemed to him that 
their present association methods were about as defec- 
tive as their Consular svstem, and their ideas with regard 
to beth required thorough revision. The trade associa- 
tion of the future would not be a loose organisation which 
could be kept happy with a subscription of one guinea 
a year. It must be a powerful machine designed upon 
lines which could be of real use to its industry, and 
the subscription to which was worth at least £100 a 
year to any of its members. Не did not advocate the 
creation of a Ministrv of Commerce as а separate Govern- 
ment Department, for the only possible way of dealing 
with the question was trade bv trade-—one trade at a 
time--and the only possible way of dealing with any опе 
trade was through a properlv organised trade associa- 
tion. He therefore advocated the creation of a Govern- 
ment Department which might even be a department 
of the existing Board of Trade, whose functions should 
be the control of trade associations. They might appoint 
a controller of trade associations in the same wav that 
they had to-day a controller of companies. and other 
things. The function. cf this official should be to see 
that everv trade possessed a representative trade asso- 
ciation, and to help and encourage that association to 
undertake a programme of work on behalf of the Govern- 
ment for the promotion of the interests of that trado 
the Minister of Commerce or the Controller of Trade 
Associations would require to have six or seven under- 
secretaries running departments to deal with questions 
like education. industrial research, export trade, 
labour, statistics. and finance, exhibitions, and adver- 
tising. Fach trade association should be given the work 
of studvine the nroblems for its own industry under the 
guidance of the Minister or Controller. 


Nottingham Corporation mean to make their town 
prosperous, if business methods can do it. They have 
a committee whose sole duty is to bring new industries 
to the town, to which is attached an official described 
as the Industrial Development Officer. 

This is how the Nottingham authorities sum up the 
advantages of their citv : —'* As a commercial and е 
dential site it ranks high among the cities of Маг) 
England. Its local taxation stands at a low level, 
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although the civic administration 13 of the most advanced 
type. The great municipal enterprises afford unsur- 
passed advantages to the population and attractions, 
nowhere else equalled in the same combination, to manu- 
facturers. But these advantages, instead of taxing the 
resident and the property owner, actually reduce his 
expenses, for they are contributing vast sums to the 
relief of rates. Efficiency is the note of the Notting- 
ham municipal system. ‘To manufacturers and traders 
seeking a new working ground, whether they contem- 
plate the erection of works or the renting of a factory 
or building, Nottingham offers advantages which no 
other city can surpass—low rates of local taxation, cheap 
and efficient gas and electricity, cheap coal, good water, 
cheap transit, abundant and well-trained labour, а 


clear atmosphere and agreeable residential qualities for 
families accustomed to refined surroundings. With all 
these Nottingham holds out a welcome hand to the new 
arrival within its boundaries, and offers support to every 
industry." 

Those are the lines on which Nottingham booms her- 
self. They are altogether admirable and are sure to 
command attention. But this is not all. Having caught 
the eve of the industrial developer, the Corporation pro: 
vide facilities by which a business bargain may be entered 
into. And this is where they are going to score. Pre- 
ferential rating is a method wlüch will strike the average 
mind as the obvious course bv which the new industry 
is attracted. But such a method is likely to create dis- 
content and may prove an injustice to those who have 
had to struggle against the initial disadvantages of heavy 
rates which so hamper a new industry in its early stages. 
Where possible, particularly in the case of a brand new 
industry, facilities are nevertheless judiciously offered in 
connection with rating which are bound to go some way 
towards a compact. At a meeting of the Industries 
Committee a few davs ago, the Assessment Authorities 
expressed their willingness to assist апу new industries 
to the fullest extent in the matter of rates, so that in their 
initial stages those industries should not be overburdened. 
They will consider each case on its merits, and do their 
utmost to attract newcomers to the town. That is some- 
thing, but it is not all. Machinery and plant are not 
rated. That is a big advantage over other towns, includ- 
ing Liverpool. Then, how do they deal with the sites 
which are still available for factories and commercial 
buildings? The town council is itself the owner of many 
fine sites which they are ready to let rent free for а 
vear or two in order to get a further new industry 
securelv planted jn the district. "There are other land- 
lords also who are prepared to hold out a welcoming 
hand to new industries. | 


In a letter to the '' Morning Post," Мг. Е. Sydney 
Eden puts forward the following recommendations for 
the preservation of old painted glass in war time. 

1. As old leadwork offers less resistance to explosive 
force than modern leads, the liability of ancient glass to 
irretrievable damage by bombs or gunfire is less when 
16 18 in its original lead binding than when it has been 
releaded in modern times. Ап explosion may drive 
ancient glass from its original leads, but there is a strong 
probability that much of it will escape fracture and so 
be available for restoration. Therefore, leave undis- 
turbed until after the war all old glass which may be in 
original leadwork, however bad iis condition may be. 

2. Protective external boarding should be placed some 
feet away from the glass and be backed with sandbags. 

3. Existing external lights of modern white glass— 
especially thick plate-—put up to protect old glass should 
at once be removed, and if protection against. everyday 
risks is necessary wire netting substituted for them. 
These external lights, as recent events have shown, are 
an additional danger to old glass exposed to the effects 
of an explosion. 

4. If the plan favoured by some—removal of old 
glass until after the war—be adopted, a coloured tracing 
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of every panel removed should be made prior to its 
removal, so that there may be no difficulty in correctly 
replacing pieces of glass which may fall from their set- 
tings in the course of removal. Neglect of this precau- 
tion is a fruitful source of misplacement of old painted 
glass. Many instances occur to me, some ludicrous and 
others serious misrepresentations of history, but con- 
siderations of space forbid pursuit of the subject. 

5. When old glass is damaged by explosion the 
débris should be left where it falls. If this be done an 
expert hand will have a chance of effecting an intelligent 
restoration, but if the fragments are swept together in 
heaps and people are allowed to carry away pieces as 
mementoes—as happened not very long ago in a case 
known to me—all possibility of doing so is barred. 

6. When peace comes all ancient glass removed in 
war time should be restored to its place with scrupulous 
accuracy. This suggestion may perhaps be thought 
superfluous, but the modern history of old painted glass 
proves the contrary. The curio dealer is always ready 
to buy ancient glass for exportation to the United States, 
and legal custodians of the fine old stuff are at times 
beguiled by the fascinating cry of new lamps for old ones. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


" GREAT ROKE,” WITLEY, SURREY. 


Tnrs house occupies a sandy site, on the top of a hill, 
in the vicinity of the charming and old-world village of 
Witley, Surrey. 

The house is well planned, and provision was made 
by the architects for a large music-room on the northern 
front, piercing through to the first storey, forming an 
important feature of the design, with its long window 
and small-paned big bay window overlooking the drive 
and front entrance to the west, giving the room an 
abundance of light. On the same floor and adjoining are 
the smoking-room and dining- and drawing-rooms. In 
the plan the kitchen court is the centre around which 
are set a number of service and store rooms, with 
engine-house, workshop, and garage arranged con- 
veniently together. On the first floor are situated the 
bedrooms (six in all) and dressing-rooms, with school- 
room and bathrooms. Accommodation is provided on 
this floor for a special suite comprising two bedrooms, 
bathroom, and a sitting-room that opens out on to a 
wide balcony. The top storey contains the bed and 
bathrooms for the servants. 

'* Great Roke ’’ is built externally in random rubble, 
with a cavity and a brick lining nine inches thick, and 
faced with local Bargate stone. The windows and other 
dressings are of Doulting stone, and the roofs are covered 
with tiles, obtained from the Nyewood Brick and Tile 
Company. 

The work was carried out from the designs and under 
the personal direction of Messrs. Buckland & Haywood- 
Farmer. Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of Wolverhamp- 
ton, were the general contractors. The sub-contractors 
were: Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham, who supplied the casements, leaded lights, art 
metal-work, door furniture, heating apparatus, rain- 
water heads, grates and mantels; Messrs. Doulton & 
Co., Ltd., of Lambeth, S.E., sanitary fittings; Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnill & Co., Ltd., wall tiles. The excellent 
plasterwork, of which. we shall give some illustrations 
next week, was executed from the architects’ designs by 
Mr. R. M. Catterson-Smith, now associated with the 
Birmingham Guild, atd., of 45 Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 164 & 165.— 
ST. EDMUND'S HALL. 
We this week commence illustrations of the small but 
interesting college known as St. Edmund's Hall, ot 
which we now present two views of the quadrangle. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XXII. 


By CHARLES T. RUTHEN, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Tue Chiesa del Redentóre, another stately church by 
Palladio, is situate close bv, on the island of Giudecca, 
Venice. This is one of the principal works of this famous 
architect, a simple and diyznified edifice begun in 1577 
after the great plague of the previous vear, which carried 
away about 50,000 of the inhabitants of the city and 
lagoons. This Franciscan church is another of those 
plague-churches erected as a votive offering for preserva- 
tion from the ravages of the disease, although it is diffi- 
cult to perceive exactly where the preservation came in, 
excepting perhaps in the fact that there still remained 
some of the inhabitants to make the offering, 

This distinctive pile, which was not completed until 
1592, with its classicist facade and two slender towers 
rising above the dome, forms, perched high upon a fine 
flight of steps, an imposing feature, more owing to its 
isolated position and mass than its detail. The interior 
is inen sublime’ апа unostentatious, and the 
various details of treatment are well worth a visit to 
examine. | 

The island of Giudecca, separatea from that of San 
Giorgio Maggiore by the narrow Canale della Grazia, 
and from the main portion of the сиу by the Canale 
della Giudecca, is really a series of islands (about twelve 
in nuniber) split up by numerous narrow, picturesque 
canals crowded with pretty little fishing-craft. These 
islands form the fishing suburb of Venice. The Giudecca 
Canal is about one mile long and at its widest part 
nearly a quarter of a mile across. 

The steamboat may be taken from the station of Santa 
Croce, near Il Redentóre, to the Fondamenta delle 
Zattere, from which a fine view of Palladio’s church is 
obtained, and close by stands the church of I Gesuati, 
erected in 1726-43 by Giorgio Massari, the ceiling being 
decorated with paintings by Tiepolo. Tintoretto is repre- 
sented by a ‘‘ Crucifixion,” situate close to the third 
altar. The Palazzo Giustiniani Recanati occupies a site 
near by I Gesuati. 

Making in a direction directly northwards, past San 
Trovaso and San Barnaba, through seemingly miles of 
narrow winding allevs, behind that famous group of 
ancient Palazzi, the Rezzonico, Giustiniani, апа the 
Fóscari, across the Rio Foscari, after а verv interesting, 
if somewhat tiring, walk one reaches I Frari. A 
speedier and to many a more pleasant route would be 
by taking the steamboat at the Accademia station close 
by the Ponte di Ferro to San Toma, the next station to 
the north, near a dull sixteenth-century Renaissance 
palace, and from thence through the quaint little streets, 
lined on either sides with open shops. to I Frari. 

This church, known also as Santa Maria Gloriosa dei 
Frari, is built entirely of brick, with the exception of the 
big circular columns within the edifice, and is one of 
the most beautiful churches in Venice. Gothic in style, 
it is nearly 300 feet long and about half that in breadth 
at the transepts, and is cruciform in plan with a short 
eastern arm terminating іп an apse. This Frari church 
was erected in 1330-1417—1t is said upon the site of 
an earlier structure of 1250 date—bv the Franciscans, 
or Frari Minori di San Francesco, who settled in Venice 
about 1927. 

It is stated by some authorities that the present 
building was commenced in 1250 and completed in 1338. 
The apparent discrepancies in the recorded dates of the 
commencement and completion of many of these great 
churches of the Middle Ages would seem to indicate that 
the early one referred possibly to a preliminary edifice, 
Which graduaily made way for the permanent and more 
pretentious fabric. 

The funds to erect. the Frari were, it is stated, begged 
bv the followers of Francis. One eminent writer upon 
Italian architecture states. that Nicola Pisano was the 
architect. that the first stone was laid on April 3, 1250, 
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and that the campanile was begun ш 1361 under Jacopo 
Collegi, and compieted in 1396 by Pietro Paolo, his son. 

Practically every important Italian town or city has 
two huge churches, dating generally from the thirteenth 
century, and founded by the Dominicans and the Fran- 
ciscans, two accepted religious orders of the Middle 
Ages. Most of these architectural monuments remain 
even to the present time as evidence of the power of 
those popular preaching orders. 

The two churches in Venice are SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
and the Frari, representing the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans respectively. 

In medieval Europe the religious revival, dating from 
the early part of the thirteenth century, was marked by 
the rise of the Friars. The followers of Dominic and 
Francis commenced, like so many of the famous religious 
sects. in a very small and insignificant manner, particu- 
larly directing their attention to the poorest classes of 
the community; but soon their services were so largely 
attended that the buildings necessary to accommodate 
their congregations more resembled cathedrals than 
churches, and eventually became the temples of worship 
for the great and powerful, and the favourite resting- 
places for the rich and mighty, whose magnificent tombs 
form one of the principal sights for the tourists of to-day. 

The design of the west front is by no means pleasing, 
although it has a fine Italian Gothic doorway ; as а whole, 
it is almost entirely without beauty. 

The lofty, unbuttressed apse opposite the Scuola di 
San Rocco is without doubt the noblest feature of the 
whole church, and, architecturally, the most interesting, 
with Иа. beautiful traceried windows, having graceful 
tracery within the transomes. The interior of this 
famous and magnificently dimensioned edifice is of 
special interest. There is that air of impressiveness 
about the arrangement of the simple plan consisting of 
a nave and aisles of six bays, transepts with three eastern 
chapels to each. and a choir of one bay with an apse of 
four bays projecting bevond the others. The picturesque 
campanile stands in the angle between the north transept 
and the nave. 

It must be generally admitted that the interior is 
finer than the exterior would lead one to expect; the 
nave, with the huge area of the transept and the fine 
perspective, gives that noble and sublime efect so char- 
acteristic of many of these great churches of the Middle 
Ages. Much of the beauty of the Frari is produced by 
the simplicity and purity of the groining which 1$ 
executed ent elv in brick, and springs in the aisles from 
pilasters corbelled out of the walls about midway in 
height. The lofty evlindrical columns are extremely 
majestic, and have capitals of carved foliage. 

Apart from the points of considerable architectural 
interest within and associated with the fabric, the church 
contains many fine monuments typical of Italian art, and 
sumptuous tombs of Venetia's eminent and mighty men, 
of Doges and Senators, painters and sculptors. Among 
the monuments is one put up by Ferdinand I. to Titian. 
bv Luigi and Pietro Zandomeneghi. The great master 
sits in the centre, with the muses of sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting, and wood-carving around him. A 
Renaissance tomb of Pietro Bernardo, executed by Ales- 
sandro Leopardi about 1520, is a beautiful piece of work, 
and is only one of many of outstanding merit. Тһе 
‘aluable altar-pieces from the Frari are exhibited in the 
church of San Toma during the restoration of the former 
church. These pictures include many of the best 
examples of Alvise Vivarini; Marco Basaiti; Giovanni 
Bellini (the ‘ Frari Madonna," painted іп 1488. ап 
elegant aliar-piece in three panels, from the Sacristy of 
the Frari. considered the most perfect of Bellini's 
Madonnas: tke beautiful Renaissance frame is bv Jacopo 
da Faenza); Titian's famous “ Madonna of the House of. 
Pesaro." one of the master’s best works, painted in 1 526 
for Bishop Jacopo Pesaro; Bartolommeo Vivanint, an 
altar-piece in three parts, ‘St. Mark with four other 
saints.” painted in 1474, and another in three parts 
painted т 1439. Also others by Bernardo Licinio and 
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THE CHURCH ОЕ SANTA FOSCA, AND THE CAMPANILE OF THE DUOMO, TORCELLO. 


Giovanni Dom Tiepolo—a truly wonderful 
indicating the prominence and importance of the Frari in 
its early days. — Titian's famous '' Assumption of the 


Madonna " was originally the high-altar-piece of the 
Frari, and is now in the Academy. 


We next visit SS. Giovanni e Páolo, a Dominican 
church, considered by many, next to St. Mark's, the 
most celebrated in Venice. This vast Gothic edifice 
was begun in 1234 (according to some authorities was 
built in 1330-90) on the model of the Frari; but, it 
is sald, was not completed until 1430, when it was con- 
secrated. [t will be noted that in the case of this church, 
as with the Frari, the disparity in the recorded dates cf 
its commencement is serious, practically a hundred years. 

The evolution of Venetian Gothic through its various 
stages is exemplified in this church of SS. Giovanni e 
Páclo, a vast domed structure of brick. The plan is 
very similar to that of the Frari, and the interior is 
magnificent and remarkable, and crowded with many 
treasures. It is 105 yards long and 47 yards wide, and 
is supported by ten round columns. 
bodies of the Doges in the days of old lay in state in 
this great temple, and most of them, owing to the 
Mark's having been occupied, are buried 
here. The great brick apse, the most striking, as in 
the case of the Frari, portion of the exterior is imposing 
and beautiful, and as with its contemporary, is devoid 
of buttresses. 

Going round into the Campo SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
one sees the magnificent equestrian statue of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, the famous soldier of Venice, who upon his 
death in 1475 left his vast fortune to the Republic on 


condition that his statue should be placed in the Piazza 


di San Marco. This was, it appears, against the law, 
and the condition of the bequest was ingeniously 
evaded by the erection of the statue in the Scuola di San 
Marco. This statue, one of the finest of its kind of 
designed by Andrea 
Verrocchio, the great Florentine master of Leonardo da 
Vinci; but dying before if was completed, 
Leopardi, the Venetian master before-mentioned in con- 
nection with the bronze flagstaffs in La Piazza, under- 
took the task of completing the work; the greater por- 
tion is due to the latter artist. 

In this Campo rises the beautiful Renaissance facade 
of the Scuola di San Marco, which stands out so pro- 
minently and stately as an architectural composition, 
when compared with the ghastly baroque facade of the 
Ospedaletto church built by Baldassare Longhena in 
1674, which unfortunately one is almost bound to pass on 


collection | 


It is said that the | 


Alessandro | 


the way to the Campo di SS. Giovanni e Páolo; its very 
atrociousness. prevents it being passed unnoticed or 
unseen, | 

Although the writer has indicated his intention to 
deal with the churches only before closing his notes 
upon Venice, yet this Scuola di San Marco is worthy 
of more than a passing mention. Erected in 1485-95 
by Martino Lombardo, it forms a fine example of that 
characteristic Venetian style of the early-Renaissance 
introduced by the Lombardi. 

It has an extremely rich facade of beautiful early- 
Renaissance decorative work, peculiar to the Lombardi 
treatment, and it is worth much careful study. 

This building. with the adjacent Dominican Monas- 
tery, has, since 1815, been used as the Ospedale! Civile 
(public hospital). Returning to a brief consideration of 
SS. Giovanni e Páolo (or San Zanipolo as the Vene- 
tians generally speak of this church) one finds an 
unfinished, heavy, uninteresting brick west front, with, 
however, a splendid late portal in the Gothic style, but 
Renaissance jn feeling. The early-Christian sarcopha- 
gus, containing the bones of Doge Jacopo Tiepolo 
1229-49 (who was the founder) and Doge Lorenzo 
Tiepolo, his son, 1268-75 (said by some to be the brother 
of Jacopo), stands to the left of the portal. Тһе south 
side of this huge and impressive pile, with its great dome, 
transepts, and chapels, is certainly without beauty. As 
already mentioned, the interior is of colossal dimensions, 
and is imposing by reason of the great height of the nave 
and the vastness of its size, but is not otherwise striking 
or inspiring. Тһе plan is again exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting of a nave, simple aisles, short transepts, an apse, 
and two apsidal chapels on each side thereof. 

To the left of the principal entrance is an immense 
mausoleum of the victorious Doge Pietro Mocenigo, 
1474-76, with fifteen statues by Pietro Lombardo and 
his sons Tullio and Antonio; a magnificent and tremen- 
dously expensive Renaissance monument, delightful in 
decoration, design, and execution, | 

Close by is the tomb of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, 
1478-85, by Tullio and Antonio Lombardi—a piece of 
fine work, but not equal to the last named. 

Another huge tomb of the Mocenigo family (Doge 
Alvise, 1570-77, and Doge Giovanni Bembo) occupies 
the space provided by the west wall, and completes the 
monuments to the glorification of this powerful and rich 
family. 

There are many other monuments to and tombs of 
great senators and others the following being some of 
them :— 

Doge Ranieri Zen (died 1268), Marco Antonio Braga: 
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dino, who defended Famagusta in Cyprus against the 
Turks, and was flayed alive after he surrendered. 

Doge Bertuccio Valier, 1656-58, and his son Doge 
Silvestro, 1688-94, the largest tomb in the church, 
described by some as “а rich baroque work in marble,"' 
and by others as atrocious and appalling, but in any 
case characteristic of the general run of Venetian baroque 
style—a statement not intended in any way compli- 
mentary. 

Paolo Loredan, 1365, a Gothic tomb; Doge Michele 
Morosini, died 1382, the most elaborate in the pointed 
Gothic style: Doge Marco Cornaro, 1365-67, another 
Gothic tomb; Doge Andrea Vendramino, 1476-78, a 
sumptuous and costly piece of early-Renaissance work by 
Tullio and Antonio Lombardi, assisted by Alessandic 
Leopardi (some say designed by the latter), and completed 
in 1493, considered the most beautiful monument in this 
style in Venice. 

Doge Leonardo  Loredan, 1521, another: late- 
Renaissance tomb; Condottiere Giacopo Cavalli, died 
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COTTAGES IN TORCELLO. 


1384 or 1394, by Paolo delle Massegne, a General of 
Venetian troops in the war against Genoa. Another 
monument to Doge Giovanni Dolfin, 1361 ; and a number 
of tombs, including those of Doges Antonio Venier, 1382. 
1400; Pasquale Malapiere, 1457-62, a fine Florentine 
early-Renaissance work; also Doge Michele Steno. 
1400-43 ; Doge Tornmaso Mocenigo, 1413-23, a fine work 
showing in its decoration the transition from the Gothic 
to the Renaissance styles, by Pietro di Niccolo Lamberti 
and Giov. di Martino, of Florence. Then Doge Niccolo 
Marcello, 1473-74, by Pietro Lombardi, a good example 
of early-Renaissance work, ascribed by some authorities 
to Alessandro Leopardi, and many other interesting and 
beautiful works. Within the little chanel of St. Dominic. 
the ceiling or roof of which is painted by Tiepolo. there 


are six reliefs in bronze by Mazza (1670) depictiag 
scenes in the life of the saint. The right transept has a 
very fine sixteenth-century stained-glass window, and 
there are a few pictures in various parts of this church 
well worth examining. 

This particular district of the city has no further 
attractions, and if time permits during the last day or 
two in Venice the church of San Rocco and the Scuola 
di San Rocco, in the immediate vicinity of the Frari, are 
worthy of a little consideration. 

(To be continued.) 


ARTERIAL ROADS IN GREATER LONDON. 


THE Second Main Conference in connection with the 
provision of arterial roads in Greater London was con- 
vened for Friday, May 19, by the Local Government 
Board, and held, by permission of the Middlesex County 
Council, at the Guildhall, Westminster. Alderman W. 
Regester (Middlesex County Council) was elected chair- 
man. 

The proceedings were opened by the chairman read- 
ing a letter from Mr. Walter Long, President of the Local 
Government Board, who mentioned that when the first 
conference of the series was held Mr. John Burns, as 
President of the Board, had presided. He himself would 
have liked to have done the same for the latest one, when 
the members were reaching the end of their labours, and 
to have thanked them for their personal sacrifice of time 
and labour; but such a course was impossible. Conse- 
quently he had asked Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P. (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board), to represent him. 
Unhappily the war had rendered it impossible to hope that 
any recommendations they might make involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money could be brought into 
operation for a very considerable time, and he felt that 
this much-to-be-regretted fact ought to be realised by all 
interested in the Conference's important work. , 

Mr. Haves Fisher, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board), similarly emphasised the 
fact that at the present crisis any recommendation in- 
volving a large expenditure of public money must take 
some considerable time before it could fructify. As 
representative since 1885 of a large London constituency, 
and also from his connection with the Local Government 
Board, he had become familiar with the problems sur- 
rounding the question of arterial roads. There was prob- 
ably not one of those present who did not agree that 
“© sorrow's crowning sorrow was remembering happier 
things." After the Budget of 1914 he for one had hoped 
some millions would be available for the work. But it 
was not to be. Cerfainly they had seemed to have 
advanced a little in the direction of unity and towards the 
appointment of some central body for guidance. — There 
were at present eighty local authorities within fifteen 
miles of London, and in addition four Government De- 
partments—all concerned with the roads. But it appeared 
they had just got rid of one of the four Departments. 
He was told that at the instigation of the Retrenchment 
Committee the Traffie Department of the Board of Trade 
was in process of being abolished. The finances of the 
Road Board might be transferred after the war to the 
Local Government Board, while the Home Office might 
well limit their functions to the mere regulation of traffic. 
Therefore they were left to the conclusion that there 
would shortlv stand out one Government Department 
which would have more or less the control of the design, 
planning, and carrying out—always in conference with 
the local authorities—of the great main arterial roads. 
If the conference wanted to advance they must place 
their affairs in the hands of one strong Cabinet Minister. 
It would be perfectly idle to disguise the fact that, how- 
ever much they might plan to get complete unity, there 
stood before them the great financial monster that was 
strangling everything at the present time and preventing 
them moving towards the solution of great social and 
traffic problems. It would be idle to deny that the 
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National Exchequer was not in the same position, and 
was not likely to be for years to come, that 16 was in 
1914, when it looked as if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was going to place some millions of money at the 
disposal of the country for the solution of road traflic and 
other problems. But they could still do a great deal. 
Local authorities must be encouraged to avail themselves 
of the Town Planning Act, and when doing so to consult 
one another. They could turn their attention to the 
urgency of at once fixing the line of certain roads where 
a great deal of open land was now available that would 
get quiekly built on and the roads blocked unless they 
were fixed. He was not very sanguine as to estimates 
prepared now being of use three or five or more years 
hence.: At the Local Government Board Office they were 
reluctant, too, to undertake further duties, for they had 
only fifteen men left, who had not gone to the war. But 
a great deal could be done by the local authorities by 
foresight. The important question was “ N otwithstand- 
ing the war, what can we do to prepare for a brighte? 
time? " One could not be at the Local Government 
Board without knowing that.every day schemes for better 
water supply, better drainage, and better sanitation had to 
be turned down, and when the war was over what would 
most be wanted in this country was capital. Neverthe- 
less, at the Local Government Board they would find 
not only sympathy and encouragement, but such prac- 
tical aid as the Board could give. 

The Chairman then proposed page by page the 
adoption of the report summarising the conclusions of the 
six sectional conferences. Representatives of local 
authorities were allowed to enter a formal objection to 
any line which they considered to fail to represent their 
local wishes. This was done to ensure they will be con- 
sulted again at the indefinite date when the report is 
acted upon. 

Mr. Elgood, as representing the Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council, proposed a long resolution which 
was eventually cut down to the following: '' That in 
view of the vital importance of securing the harmonious 
development of Greater London by carrying into effect 
carefully considered schemes for the construction of new 
arterial roads, and, more especially, in view of the oppor- 
tunity, which will be afforded by the construction of such 
roads, for the profitable employment of surplus labour 
in any period of unemployment which тау arise after 
the war, this conference, in submitting to the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Local Government 
Board the conclusions of the sectional conferences, desires 
respectfully to make the two following suggestions : — 

““ (1) That all practicable steps should immediately be 
taken to induce Local Authorities to secure the reserva- 
tion of the necessary land for such roads by the exercise 
of their powers under the Housing, Town Planning, &c., 
Act, 1909. 

'* (2) That in order to encourage and aid Local 
Authorities in thus exercising their town-planning powers 
—thereby securing that the projected roads shall be pro- 
vided at а minimum of cost—the Government should, by 
means of co-operation between the various departments 
of State and the County Authorities concerned, arrange 
that Local Authorities preparing town-planning schemes 
for their respective areas and including in these schemes 
the projected arterial roads, shall be given a guarantee 
that a considerable proportion of the cost shall be borne 
by a Central Authority.” е 

Мг. Elgood аё the outset said he wished to explain 
that the motion did not originate from his Council. 16 
was the outcome of very serious consideration by certain 
representatives of local authorities, and confirmed at an 
informal meeting held under the гері of National Housing 
and Town Planning Council. The first suggestion in 
the motion made it clear that it only applied to such 
of the roads in the report as were in areas which might 
be properly subjected to town-planning schemes. It did 
not apply to areas іп the County of Londorí. The sugges- 
tion had been intentionally restricted for various reasons, 


two of which were that it was most important to 
secure the routes which were not built upon or fully 
developed, and that the routes in the inner circle of 
London were not required until the outer arteries were 
formed. At the deputation in 1913 to the Prime Minister, 
as a result of which these conferences had been called 
together, that gentleman stated that he was much im- 
pressed with the view that there ought to be some 
authority to deal with the co-ordination in the making 
of arterial roads and town-planning schemes. But while 
reserving that question for consideration, Mr. Asquith 
said in effect, ** Let us first see how far the problem can 
be met bv local authorities using the powers they already 
possess." The proposed motion was an acceptance of 
that challenge, and if it was adopted by the conference, 
it would afford the Prime Minister a definite assurance 
that local authorities were willing to play their part if 
they received the necessary encouragement and guaran- 
tees. He urged them to consider the position which 
had now been reached. After most mature consideration, 
some general agreement had been reached as to the lines 
of some of the more importat new and improved main 
roads in Greater London. . What then was the next 
step to take? Surely to secure, not that such roads 
should be immediately made—that would be impossible, 
even if desirable—but to secure that present conditions 
should not be so changed hereafter as to make it more 
difficult and costly in the future. In other words. it 
was the settling and preservation of the routes which 
was most important. The time and manner of their 
construction were quite separate considerations. The 
use of the Town Planning Act was advocated for one 
reason, therefore, because by it the routes could be 
kept open without immediate expenditure, and vast sums 
of money would be saved hereafter. Moreover, № pro- 
claimed definitely the development of the future, and so 
guided the development of the present. As it was local 
authorities alone who shouldered the responsibilities under 
town-planning schemes, it was only right that nothing 
beyond what was a fair local burden should fall on them. 
The general principles underlying the proposals for se- 
curing the projected roads at a minimum of cost under 
the town-planning schemes might be shortly summarised 
as follows:— 

1. That the necessary land should be dedicated free 
by the owner as part of a town-planning bargain. He 
did not know that this matter would be disputed as being 
unreasonable, but one might point to what had already 
been done on these lines in schemes already approved. 

2. That the cost of making up the road of a width and 
character required by local by laws should eventually be 
borne by the owner. . E 

3. That any excess cost beyond the last mentioned 
should be borne by a central authority. | 

4. 'That any compensation under sec. 58 of the Town 
Planning Act should be borne by a central authority. 

5. That the roads when made should be '* main roads." 

It would still remain to be determined what was 
meant by a '' Central Authonty,’’ but he submitted that 
was a matter for the Government and not for them. 
There was no suggestion that the central authority should 
be an existing one.: The term was purposely used so аз 
to include all or any of the existing authorities, or if 
thought proper, an entirely new authority. Whatever 
the body might be, he wished to state most emphatically— 
and it was a point of very great importance—that there 


was no idea whatever of asking the Government to under- 


take any immediate or definite expenditure, and that the 
construction of the roads was not necessarily contem- 
plated in the near future, unless, added Mr. Elgood in 
conclusion, as a means of meeting possible unemploy- 
ment. | 

The subsequent discussion оп the above resolution re- 
volved primarily around the financial aspect of arterial 
roads, and especially as to guarantees to local authorities 
who wanted to know how they stood before embarking on 
any costly scheme. Other members argued it would be 
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a mistake to endeavour to obtain any definite pronounce- 
ment at the present crisis on such a point. This latter 
view was supported by Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., who 
committed himself to the opinion that since arterial roads 
would be national benefits, they ought to be contributed to 
by the National Exchequer. Moreover, he agreed as to 
the value of such schemes in providing possible employ- 
ment for the hundreds of thousands of men who will no 
longer be needed for the Army and Navy at the termina- 
tion of the war. The meeting finally dropped the more 
definite portions of Mr. Elgcod’s motion, and adopted it 
лп the more general terms given above. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., then moved, on behalf of the 
R.I.B.A. and the London Society, the following reso- 
lution : — 

'' That, having regard not merely to the large amount 
of time and trouble that has been expended in the con- 
sideration and selection of suitable routes for arteri:l 
roads in Greater London, but to the extreme urgency of 
preserving the opportunity for creating the arterial roads 
which have been found by these Conferences to be neces- 
sary, and to the important part these traffic avenues 
will play in the future development and growth of the 
Metropolis, this Conference is desirous of recording 
its opinion that it is imperative that steps should be 
immediately taken through the Local Government Board 
or other authority to secure the routes of such new or 
improved thoroughfares as are set forth in the important 
traffic proposals contained in the report of the Con- 
ference on Arterial Roads in Greater London.” 

Sir Aston Webb said that to the deputation in 1913 
Mr. Asquith expressed himself as deeply impressed with 
the necessity for some central authority controlling the 
schemes for arterial roads, and had suggested the hold- 
Ing of those conferences which had proved a very great 
Success. An extraordinary amount of unanimity had 
heen arrived at as to the main lines of the roads. But 
he feared their time and labour would be wasted unless 
the Government saw fit to give to whatever authority 
might be thought most suitable some statutory 
powers for securing the lines of route. 


The question | 
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of cost would be dealt with afterwards. It seemed to 
him that now the war was on was the most suitable 
time for considering such schemes. 

Sir Alexander Stenning seconded the resolution us 
representing the Surveyors’ Institution. Unless, ^e 
said, these arterial roads are fixed, town-planning 
schemes could not know where they were going. Tue 
preliminary work should be proceeded with at onze, 
though the roads need not be begun. Не hoped the 
suggested central body would be the Local Government 
Board. Не did not think they were going to get ше 
local authorities to agree upon the conflicting interes!s 
involved in laying the exact line of an arterial road. 
It should therefore be in the hands of a central authority 
to make them. | 


DUNSTABLE PRIORY CHURCH. 

THE name “ Dunstable ’’ has a curiously familiar sound; 
and yet it is difficult to associate it with anything definite. 
The town has undoubtedly had an interesting past, and 
is not unmindful of its connection with the Glacial Period 
and Primeval man. Yet no great event in history 1s 
linked to it. Nor has it even given a name to any article 
of commerce. If the truth be known, perhaps, Dunstable 
is often confused in the inexact public mind with 
succulent ‘‘ Whitstable. ’’ 

To lovers of architecture, however, the town may be 
known for its Norman priory church—a remarkable 
interior photograph of which we give herewith, Тһе 
date usually accepted for its foundation is 1132. It was 
one of three established by Henry I., and the original 
nave has alone survived. Of the history of the priory 
an excellent account is given by Mr. Worthington Smith 
in his “ Dunstable: its History and Surroundings.” Ав 
the author enjoved the advantage of some professional 
training for the profession of architecture, as well as 
over half a century's acquaintance with the structure, 
һе тау be quoted without fear:—'' The entire nave 18 
Norman, and dates from 1150 to 1900. Older work 
dating from 1132, or soon after, once existed at the east 
end, but the oldest work was destroyed at the demolitior 
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of the religions houses. The eastern end of the nave and 
the lower great columns and arches are the older, the 
triforium above the nave arches the newer. There was 
originally a walk along the triforium from east to west, 
on both sides. The present fillings of the triforium 
arches are modern imitations of Perpendicular work. 
Onginaliy there was another tier of arches, or clerestory, 
but this has vanished. Whether the original roof was 
of stone or wood is uncertain ; the present roof is modern. 
The side chapel at the east end of the south aisle is 
modern, or practically so; the two next bays south of 
the iron rail ere Norman; the three western bays are 
new, or imitation Norman. The unworked blocks of 
stone in the nave capitals are modern. The gallery at 
the west end is Early English, and fine work of its class. 
. . . The lower part of the present east wall represents 
the pulpitum, or choir screen, which separated the 
people's church from the old choir. . . . It is obvious, 
then, that the base of the present eastern wall was, first, 
a choir-sereen with a central door; next, a rood-screen, 
with two side-doors and three niches. It was probably 
furnished above with & large rood or figure of the cruci- 
fied Lord. When the choir was demolished, the rood 
was destroved, and the base oi the wall built upon to 
make an eastern wali. At this latter time, therefore, 
there was no rood-screen. The present wooden screen 
is a newer chancel-screen, and it dates from the end of 
the fourteenth century. It was removed at an uncertain 
date from the east to the west end of the church, and 
placed up in front of a modern organ gallery. During 
the last restoration it was again removed from the west 
to the east.’ | 
In conclusion, it will probably interest our readers 

that the accompanying photograph was taken at mid- 
day while it was snowing, There was but little light 
&nvwhere, though some everywhere, for the snow- 
mantle even illuminated the usually dark roof. Much 
actinic light generally streams into the building, but 
upon this occesion the human eye could. not easily have 
discerned the sun’s position, nor the light and shade in 
the aisle, although so plainly visible in the photograph. 

©- A '' Lightning " backed whole-plate, 4$-inch lens 
and 32 stop were used, while the time of exposure was 
forty minutes. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Tue Council for the year 1916-17 is constituted as fol- 
lows:—President: George Francis Stewart. Vice- 
Presidents: Arthur Lyon Ryde, John Hubert Oakley, 
Andrew Young, John Willmot. Ordinary Members of 
Council: Sir Robert James Thompson, Joseph Henry 
Sabin, John McClare Clark, James Inglis Davidson, 
Edwin Savill, Edmund Walter Rushworth, John David 
Wallis, Dendy Watney, George Corderoy, Ernest A. 
Rawlence, Herbert Mansfield Cobb, Edward Samuel Cox, 
Bernard Marr Johnson, Ernest. Holtham Leeder, Henry 
Hartley, Charles Herbert Bedells. Professional Asso- 
ciates of Council: Stanley Hicks, John Maughan. 
Associates of Council: Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. ; 
George Mallows Freeman, K.C. 

Mr. George Francis Stewart, the recently elected 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, was born in 
1851. He was educated at Marlborough College and 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated Senior 
Moderator and Gold Medallist in 1872.. He then entered 
his father's office. and in 1878, on the death of the Earl 
of Leitrim, went down to the County Leitrim in charge of 
the extensive Clements estates in that county. Since 
‚1879 he has been a magistrate and grand juror, and since 
1900 Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Leitrim, in 
which he has a large number of agencies. He served as 
High Sheriff in 1893, and for many years has repre- 
sented the county on the central executive of the Land- 
lords’ Convention. 

In 1855 Mr. Stewart became a partner in the well- 
- known firm of J. В. Stewart & Sons, 6 Leinster Street, 
Dublin, in wh'ch his nephew, Mr. H. P. Stewart, F.S.I., 


is his partner Of recent years he has been engaged in 
гапу important arbitration cases, and has negotiated a 
large number of sales under the various Irish Land Acts, 
and amongst his principal agencies may be mentioned 
the Kingstown Estate, on which, since the expiry of the 
old leases in 1903, a great deal of improvement has been 
effected. Не is Vice-Chairman of the Irish Unionist 
Alliance, with which body he has been intimately asso- 
ciated since its formation, and he is also connected with 
several philanthropic and charitable societies. He is also 
a member of the Senate of Dublin University (Trinity 
College), and in 1902 he was elected a director of the 
Bank »f Ireland. of which he has been Governor for the 


last two vears. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 


Tue arrangements made by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Queen’s Westminster Rifles 
for the enlistment of members desiring to serve together 
have unfortunately had to be cancelled, as the War 
Office has found it necessary to stop further recruiting 
for this regiment. 

Fresh arrangements have now been made with four 
other battalions in which members of the Royal Insti- 
tute and other architects will be welcomed if they will 
come forward without loss of time. 

The 20th London Regiment (T.) has vacancies for 
some 500 men. If sufficient architects joined this 
regiment an ‘‘ Architects’ Company '' would be formed, 
and they would be kept together during training. The 
regiment has two. battalions in France, and а third 
battalion is being formed for the purpose of supplying 
drafts to the first and second battalions. Intending 
recruits should apply to Major Dodd, Holly Hedze 
House, Blackheath. (Telephone: Lee Green 962.) 

Lieut.-Colonel S. W. Cranfield (A.R.I.B.A.), Com- 
manding the 3/7th D.C.O. (Middlesex Regiment), states 
that he is prepared to take fifty or sixty architect 
recruits in his hattalion. They must be medically fit 
for service abroad. Intending recruits should write to 
Headquarters, 3/7th D.C.O. (Middlesex Regiment). 
Solefields Camp, Sevenoaks, and they will receive a free 
railway warrant. On reporting they will be enlisted and 
will be given leave to settle up their private affairs. 

For the two other battalions applications should be 
made at once to Lieut. and Quartermaster H. G. James, 
22nd Battalion (R.) King’s Royal Rifles, Norfolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., or to Captain Briggs, 
93rd County of London Battalion (T.), 27 St. John's 
Hill, Clapham Junction. 


A SCHEME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND.* 


By Frank Мов, KEEN, Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Parliamentary Bar. 


STATED shortly, the main idea of the scheme I propose 
to put forward in this paper is that agriculture should 
be organised in units of so large & size as to command 
the most efficient and economical administration, but so 
regulated as to give to each man working in thé unit an 
incentive of profit-sharing and proprietorship comparable 
with that which stimulates the efforts of the smallholder. 

I suggest that as much as can conveniently be 
acquired of the agricultural land within в certain area 
of country should be owned, controlled, and managed 
as one co-operative concern in which the people working 
upon the land would have the predominant power and 
interest as shareholders. 

What area of land should be taken as the unit жені 
depend in any particular case upon the circumstances of 
the locality concerned, but in order to get some idea of 
the possibilities of a scheme of this kind we might 


* Abstract of Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of 
the Surveyors' Institution, held on Monday, May 8. 
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assuine the existence of а small town, surrounded by a 
wide stretch of agricultural land. Perhaps in such a 
case & radius of ten miles from the centre of the town 
might be drawn as a limit, and in the belt of country 
thus defined ten or fifteen thousand acres might be 
acquired in the first instance, and added to from time 
to time as Opportunity arose. I mention ten miles 
because it suggests itself as the sort of radius to which a 
service of. motor-transport vehicles might extend. 

It is obvious that if the whole of the 600 and odd 
square miles comprised within a circle of ten miles radius 
were farmed as a single undertaking the business would 
е one of enormous proportions. I do not suggest that 
if would be possible to merge together the whole of such 
an area, hut something very much less than the whole 
would still provide a business of such magnitude as to 
permit the development of large schemes of farming 
ппргоуетепё, the sale and use of produce to the best 
advantage, the securing of large economies in finance and 
administration. 

It would be interesting to see a statement of all the 
different kinds of industry or business that can be carried 
on in conjunction with agriculture; but I have not the 
necessary equipment for its compilation, and I doubt 
whether the imagination is capable of making in advance 
an exhaustive list which would not need supplementing 
when an undertaking has actually been established, and 
was prepared to entertain the idea of carrying on any 
such industries or businesses as branches of its work. 
Among the most obvious, however, are dairies, butter 
factories, cheese factories, bacon factories, jam factories, 
beet sugar factories, flour mills, seed crushing, egg pre- 
serving, fruit preserving, cider making, basket making, 
saw mills, manufacture of boxes, hoops, and other 
wooden articles. 

Besides industries of this kind there are various ser- 
vices of the utmost importance to the development of 
agriculture. whose introduction and successful working 
may be rendered possible or greatly facilitated by such 
a scheme as І am proposing. 

Perhaps the most important of such services to men- 
tion is motor transport. Taking, for purposes of illus- 
tration, the case I have imagined of a small town sur- 
rounded by a large belt of agricultural land, it is pretty 
obvious what a stimulus would be given to agricultural 
production, and what a convenience would be afforded 
to the traders in the town and to the population of both 
town and country, if a large service of trade motor 
vehicles were provided for the purpose of collecting agri- 
cultural produce from the whole belt of the country 
within ten miles from the town, and carrying out into 
the country materials and machinery required for agri- 
cultural purposes, and goods bought in the town by the 
people in the agricultural area. Such a service ‘could 
well be provided by an organisation of the type I am 
suggesting. | 
_ Among the other services which could be rendered 
hy such an organisation to the interests of agricultural 
development are the provision of better facilities for the 
storing, preservation, grading, and packing of agricultural 
produce, for the slaughtering of animals, for the con- 
trolling of game and the destruction of vermin, for im- 
proving the breed and dealing with the diseases of animals, 
for getting low railway and canal charges, for selling 
commodities to advantage and obtaining new markets and 
channels for sale, for regulating sales as between local 
purchasers and dealers at a distance, for studying the 
ius IE for securing speed in the despatch 

isnable goods to consumers, for regulating stocks 
and minimising disadvantages due to fluctuations of price, 
for effecting insurances, for procuring supplies of seeds, 
и manures, feeding stuffs, implements, and 
abour-saving machinery, for testing the quality of 
2. iis 222 products, for the 
ledge and information affecting agricultural purpesee. fox 
2 £ 4 ting agricu ural purposes, for 

ng. finance, account keeping, and the recording and 


preservation of statistics, for watching and appealing 
against rates, taxes, and assesments, for the drainage 
and reclamation of agricultural land, for receiving sewage 
and disposing of it by irrigation, for economy in the 
arrangement of fences and hedges, for the extension of 
the use of electricity and the telephone, and the pro- 
duction of electric and other power, for the housing of 
agricultural labourers.: 

Having thus dealt with the character of the undertak- 
ing to be carried on, I have next to consider the body 
by which it should be owned and conducted. This need 
not necessarily be the same in all cases. There is an 
advantage in having different types of organisation to 
discharge ваг functions in different localities, because 
their relative merits and defects can then be compared 
on the basis of actual experience. 

There is something to be said in favour of the idea 
of putting an enterprise of this kind into the hands of a 
body representative of the public. The extent of the 
powers and the importance of the interests to be con- 
trolled make the exhibition of public spirit in the direc- 
tion of the undertaking highly desirable. But there are 
disadvantages, as well as advantages, in placing such a 
concern entirely under public ownership and manage- 
ment. Although municipal trading has achieved great 
successes in this country, the incentive of private profit 
remains, and will continue in the future, a great induce- 
ment to enterprise and skill in administration, especially 
in the case of an undertaking of a novel type. The 
question of area also raises a difficulty in regard to 
public management. The geographical limits for the 
operations of such an undertaking as I am_ proposing 
would probably have no correspondence with the area 
of jurisdiction of any of the existing local authorities, 
and the ccnstitution of a new authority for a special 
area and a special purpose usually involves considerable 
difficulties. 

It appears to me that a parliamentary company 15 
the most useful form of organisation for the purpose in 
view, such a company, depending, as it does, upon the 
passing of a Private Act of Parliament for its creation 
and the original definition and subsequent variation of 
its powers and constitution, is subject to large possi- 
bilities of criticism and limitation in the public interest, 
and yet receives a charter which enables it, within defined 
limits, to give free scope to its energy and enterprise in 
the pursuit of the particular interests upon which it is 
bent. 

The constitution of a company by Private Act for 
a purpose of this kind has the additional advantage that 
it provides the opportunity for the granting of powers 
for compulsory acquisition of or interference with pro- 
perty, or other special powers designed to meet local 
difficulties, and this may well prove beneficial in the 
public interest, as well as in the interest of the company 
itself, where so large an undertaking has to be carried on. 

There is a further reason which makes constitution 
by Private Act a desirable course. The design of the 
companv being to promote the increased home production 
of food, a purpose of great national importance at the 
present time and for a long while to come, and the 
natural effect of the companv's operations being to bring 
greatly added prosperity to the locality in which it works, 
there seems justification for it to look, in case of need, 
for some assistance from public funds, both national and 
local, in carrying out its objects, and particularly while 
private sources of capital are restricted as a result of the 
war. 

While coming to the conclusion that company ad- 
ministration is the best to adont, I think it is most desir- 
able that the company should not be run in the interests 
of a group of outside capitalists, but that a large financial 
interest, and if possible the predominant interest in the 
concern, should be vested in those who are engaged in 
active employment under the company. Bv this means 
I should hope to secure the ontpnt of the best work 
for the company by all its farmers, labourers, and other 
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employees, and, at the same time, a great improvement 
in the position of the labourers. 

The particular type of co-partnership arrangement 
might vary in different cases, but one that I suggest might 
be tned is to engage all the employees upon the terms 
that one-tenth part of all remuneration received for their 
services should be returned by them to the company by 
way of payment for the allotment of ordinary shares or 
stock of the company. Ву this plan in course of time 
the bulk of the ordinary capital would probably come to 
be held by the employees, assuming that they did not 
get rid of their interests to outsiders. In order to prevent 
the last-mentioned contingency from arising, some em- 
bargo would need to be put upon the power of the em- 
ployees to dispose of their shares or stock. Perhaps it 
might meet the situation to provide that every employee, 
so long as he remains in the service of the company, 
shall retain not less than one-fourth of the amount of 
the shares or stock taken by him from the company, and 
that no employee shall transfer any share or stock except 
to another emplovee. 

With a view to further reducing the risk of control 
getting into the hands of outside capitalists, it might 
be stipulated that the voting power at general meetings 
should be confined to the holders of ordinary shares or 
ordinary stock, and that no one should be qualified to hold 
ordinary shares or stock unless he is an officer, employee, 
or tenant of the company, or is resident in the area within 
which the company is empowered to acquire land. 

The means by which the company should be financed 
and the necessary capital should be provided is obviously 
a matter of great importance, particularly in view of the 
limited possibility of raising money through ordinary 
investing channels during the war and for some time 
after its termination. 

The principal need of capital in the initial stages 
would be for the purchase of the land which the conipany 
is intended to administer. I suggest, however, that for 
a great experiment of this kind, designed to meet a 
national need, and fraught with such large possibilities 
of promoting agricultural prosperitv, the public spirit 
of landowners inight be successfully appealed to, and 
they might be induced to put their lands together into 
the common stock without immediate payment of monev. 
The price of the lands transferred to the company might 
be agreed upon (or might by agreement be referred to 
arbitration or valuation), and the sum fixed might be 
discharged by the issue of fullv-paid shares or stock of 
the company. If the company and its scheme com- 
manded the confidence and the interest of the land. 
owners, why should they not accept the shares as a satis- 
factory equivalent for the land parted with? 

The tenant farmers might also be willing to take 
pavment in fully-paid shares on the basis of a reasonable 
valuation of their interests, a collateral arrangement 
being made in suitable cases for the farmer to enter the 
service of the company as farm manager at an agreed 
rate of remuneration and for a fixed minimum period. 

It will probably be said that although industrial and 
commercial businesses are often converted into limited 
companies on the fcoting that the proprietors accept 
payment in shares, and that they and their employees 
agree to enter the service of the company, agricultural 
landowners апа tenant farmers have not in the past 
shown much disposition to surrender their property with- 
out hard cash or to change their existing status. As 
against this, I would point out that the war is rapidly 
developing a greater sense of community of interest, and 
we may expect to see landowners and tenant farmers, as 
well as other classes of the population, increasingly 
readv to modify their ideas in regard to both personal 
service and material possessions so as to meet national 
needs. The scheme I am proposing contemplates that 
the company will be a very large institution serving an 
Important public purpose, advancing the welfare of the 
locality in which it operates, and governed by directors 
who command the confidence and support of the owners, 
farmers, and workers interested in the land. I think 


feelings of patriotism and public spirit would stimulate 
a disposition to join and help the institution. 

I think also that an institution of this kind would 
be able to give the owners and farmers concerned some 
solid reasons for regarding its capital as a sound invest- 
ment. The possibilities of a much larger output from 
English agricultural land are such that the more intelli- 
gent among them, at any rate, would probably realise 
that they could make more income out of shares in a 
carefully organised co-operative undertaking covering a 
wide field than out of separate estates and farms of 
ordinary size and character in their own exclusive 
possession. The more far-seeing should also realise that 
a large undertaking would help to insure them against 
the ill-effects of the period of depression which is likely 
to occur after the war, when foreign and colonial pro- 
duction and competition become strenuous, while finan- 
cial stringency remains severe. | 

The problem of the sitting tenant I should thus pro- 
pose to solve as far as possible by inducing him to come 
into the co-operative concern, transfer his interest in his 
holding to the company. at a fair valuation, take shares 
in the company for a corresponding amount in payment, 
and become a manager for the company, superintending 
the work of others over a certain area of the company’s 
estates. | | 7277 | 

Some sitting tenants, if unwilling to venture upon so 
considerable a change of status, might be left tem- 
porarily undisturbed, or might be persuaded to exchange 
their holdings for others to be let to Шеш by the com- 
pany, and the company might, as a temporary measure, 
set aside some portion of its estate for letting in this 
way. | 
In the case of both owners and tenants who cannot 
be prevailed upon to co-operate financially, the company 
would have to face the question of buying them out in 
cash, agreeing the purchase money where possible. Іп 
cases where no agreement is possible, and the control of 
the particular land concerned is of importance to the 
development of the company’s scheme as a whole, the 
company might seek from Parliament compulsory powers 
of purchase. The company might be granted the right 
of obtaining compulsory powers of acquiring land. and 
interests in land by Provisional Order of the Board of 
Agriculture, confirmed by Parliament, just as a sanitary 
authority mav, by Provisional Order of the Local 
Government Board, obtain land compulsorily for sani- 
tarv purposes. 

Assuming that the necessary capital were provided 
by these several means. and that the land were acquired 
at fair prices, and that the undertaking were not loaded 
with any capital charges unrepresented bv assets of real 
value, there seems every reason for expecting that with 
capable and honest management an adequate financial 
return would be secured. The company would be in- 
tended to carry on in combination various types of busi- 
ness which would be capable of being run profitably 
under the ordinary plan of separate ownership. Ts it 
not a reasonable inference that they must be capable of 
being run still more profitably. if advantage is taken of 
the economies in expenditure and the mutual assistance 
between different departments which become possible 
when all are carried on together as a single organisation, 
and if the agricultural output of the company’s area is 
increased by the systematic and scientific methods of 
management which so large an organisation would bo 
able to apply ? 

To start on a comparatively modest scale, and grow 
by gradual stages, is probably the course best calculated 
to secure ultimate success. However wisely and care- 
fully the position and powers of the company be defined 
in the Act of Parliament by which it is incorporated, 
and however able and upright the directors be to whose 
hands the organisation of the undertaking 1s entrusted, 
many people will be timid and sceptical about the policy 
of entrusting the lordship over so large an area of country 
and so extensive a system of industry, as I have sug- 
gested, to a single company until they see the institu- 
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tion actually started and working on satisfactory lines. 
To see beneficial results from a small-scale beginning, 
combined with obvious openings for extension, would 
soon serve to reassure the timid, and develop the greater 
trust and wider outlook required to bring the scheme 
gradually to its full fruition. 

The element of profit-sharing the scheme contains 
is calculated to stimulate to the full the activities of 
the workers. The large-scale organisation on which it 
is based would give those activities a good field in 
which to operate. Thus there would exist a natural 
incentive for the best output of work in all branches 
of the concern, while the combined management of one 
great area would afford the readiest facilities for bringing 
quickly into operation changes of method required in the 
national interest, and particularly changes that necessitate 
increased outlay of money, such as the breaking up of 
poor grass lands and their conversion to arable purposes, 
upon the need for which the committee laid stress. 

If it is feared in any quarters that company manage- 
ment would tend too much to commercialise the country- 
side, and to take away from rural life its attractiveness. 
I think that fear may be dispelled. Tf it were a case of 
a group of international financiers coming to exploit our 
agricultura! land under the exclusive influence of a selfish 
love of gain there would be need for apprehension. But 
that is not at all the sort of idea T am seeking to place 
before you. What T have in mv mind is an institution, 
watched and controlled by Parliament, in which the 
people engaged in rural avocations would co-operate 
together, so that their joint efforts should, be consciously 
directed to the best advancement of their own material 
Interests and of those of the nation af the same time. 
Such an institution ought not to injure but to benefit 
countrv life on the social, moral and ssthetic sides. 
Both fhe greater monetary resources it would make 
available, and the greater opportunities it would pro- 
vide for association and intercourse, should lead to the 
development of a fuller and happier life as well as a 
more comfortable material environment. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ART. 


Тнк Royal Society of Miniature Painters recently held 
their twenty-first annual exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, W., and arranged in connection with it a 
short series of lectures to be given on each Wednesday 
in May. The opening lecture or causerie was by Mr. E. 
Rimbault Dibdin, curator at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, who took the above topic for treatment. In 
his introduction he remarked that the title might not 
seem to have much connection with an exhibition of 
miniatures and illuminations; but in one respect at least 
it 18 appropriate, inasmuch as it would be a lecture in 
miniature—whether or not containing any illumination 
the audience could best decide at its termination. Such 
brevity would not be due to the subject. А series of 
lectures, or a book, might be written on the relations 
past and present between Governments and art, even 
though one solely considered the matter as affecting this 
country. Until modern times art could only thrive 
when nurtured by the great ones of the earth. The 
Church, tlie State, princes and potentates made its chief 
activities possible, and decided the subjects and styles to 
he employed. Mediæval artists in obedience to the 
Wishes of their masters produced religious—or perhaps 
one should say ecclesiastical—pictures, or else adven- 
tured in the domain of classica! lore opened for them by 
the Renaissance. This was especially the case in Italy, 
and the masters of the North followed suit; but gradually 
the Flemish and Dutch painters found a more convenient 
field in the representation of familiar scenes and inci- 
dents, and so laid down the true foundations of modern 
Painting. 

In this country art grew slowly under the shadow 
of that foreign competition which, apparently, it is one 
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of our national infirmities to encourage, which brought 
into the service of our kings and nobles Holbein, Rubens, 
Janssens, Vandyck, Mytens. Lely, Kneller, and many 
more. Even the great Elizabeth, who believed in 
England for the English, does not seem to have done 
much to encourage native painters; though her action in 
regard to the Hanseatic League helped to make England 
a free nation, and under her benign influence our arts 
of poetry and music excelled the rest of the world. 
Charles the First was a great art patron, and though he 
preferred foreign painters, his collections might eventually 
have done much good in advancing our own art. But 
he unfortunateiv showed less skill and wisdom in matters 
more essential in a monarch, and so came to a tragical 
end. Since him we have had no monarch so fond of art, 
and our art has grown sturdily, if slowly, without much 
encouragement from our rulers, and without that Church 
patronage which obtains in Catholic lands. 

After the Stewarts had lost the throne and compara- 
tive freedom came in with Dutch William, our arts 
sprouted anew. The English novel began with Defoe 
and Swift and continued to flourish under Richardson 
and Fielding. The drama began to recover from the 
French influences of the Restoration. The essay was 
made memorable by such writers as Steele and Addison. 
Our music was distinctively national. At last in Hogarth 
modern English painting began, an art hke the others 
essentially popular. Не was, of course, despised by 
those nonentities who followed foreign models to please 
the nobility. With the arrival of the first George the 
Dutch influence was discounted. The taste of George I. 
and George II., so far as they had any, was essentially 
German. English music was crushed by German сот- 
petition, afd the giant Handel reigned supreme until far 
into the nineteenth century. Indeed, even now we have 
not freed ourselves from the obsession that foreign music, 
especially German, is the only true music; and though 
Handel is no longer supreme, his place is held by 
Germans much less desirable. He at least lived, worked, 
and died in England, and his later English style was to 
some extent based on the majestic manner of our own 
divine Purcell. 

George III. was relatively an Englishman, and he 
was, with all his faults, patriotic and in sympathy with 
his subjects. And he seems to have been sincerely 
interested in the arts. Although he almost worshipped 
the music of Handel to the exclusion of anything Eng- 
lish, he encouraged the English school of painters, 
which had begun to flourish before he came to the throne. 
At the right moment he gave his royal support to a band 
of secessionists from the Art Society, which traced back 
to Hogarth and the Foundling Hospital, and founded on 
a secure footing that Royal Academy of Arts which, 
after nearly 100 years, England still has reason to be 
proud of, although there are never lacking critics to rail 
at it. But, as everyone knows, artists are just like 
Irishmen—never satisfied with the constituted authority ; 
always “аріп” the Government." This strenuous striv- 
ing for the best possible, for the ideal beyond human 
attainment, is the most valuable motive force in the art 
creator, and we must recognise its value even while we 
deplore its bad effect on the artist as a mere man of 
business, 

We have been trained to regard the French Revolu- 
tion as one of the disasters of modern Europe, perhaps 
because out of it grew a despotism as pernicious as that 
which it destroyed. It is strange to look back on that 
struggle against the First Consul who became Emperor 
of the French, and to reflect that his great opponent on 
the Continent was the King of Prussia, who was our ally 
until, with some aid from his army, we won the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

England justly hating Napoleon, of whom the world 
was well rid, hated the nation to which he did not belong, 
and which he had used to gain his ambitious ends— 
hated it because we did not discriminate. And we con- 
tinued in amity with the far more dangerous ally that had 


helped to destroy him. All through the dull period of 
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our intellectual life which followed Waterloo, German 
influence was strong. Our dramatists adapted Kotzebue 
and other German dullards. Our painters fell away 
from the great tradition of the eighteenth century, and 
one of the greatest thinkers of the nineteenth century 
devoted his powers to the glorification of Germans and 
Germany. To Carlyle, Frederick the Great was greatest 
of heroes. Carlyle, one fears, was fatally wrong as to 
what constituted greatness. 

In 1840 a fresh wave of German influence arrived 
with that excellent personage Albert the Good, who did 
so much good in his dull German way, and also some 
harm. His best recommendation to the good opinion of 
posterity 1s that his son was that wise King and thorough 
Englishman Edward VII. We must try not to remem- 
ber to his disadvantage one of his grandchildren, 
remembering that our present King, of whom we are all 
proud, is another. | 

English Pre-Raphaelites rose superior to their German 


inspiration. Leighton suffered from his German train- 
ing. And in the art school at South Kensington we still 


have a monument to German system as applied to this 
country. 

So far our monarchs as influences on art. Now to 
turn to Governments—what have they done? The 
National Gallery—which was founded on Mr. Anger- 
stein's collection—has always encouraged foreign art as 
against British, and its inadequate grants were all spent 
on foreign works. Some improvement came when Sir 
Henry Tate forced a British Gallery on the Government. 
Whatever may be the virtues of Free Trade, one of its 
results. has certainly been to drive pictures out of the 
country without even any advantage by way of фах. And 
the operation of new laws has tended to impoverish 
owners. 

Now we come, said Mr. Dibdin, to the year 1914. 
The greatest war in the world's history begins, and the 
Government quite properly suspends grants for art 
purposes, 

Not satisfied with this, it suddenly decided some 
months ago to close its museums and art galleries, 
although it continued. and continues, its machinery for 
art education. But what is the use in helping to create 
artists if art is to be wiped out? Н was claimed that 
£50,000 per annum would be saved by the closure. This 
figure was disputed with some very good show of 
reason. А deputation, numerous and influential, called 
on the Prime Minister, and gained little or nothing. The 
best argument in favour of this course was the fact urged 
against it that in Germany museums and art galleries 
are maintained as usual during the War. We don't want 
to imitate Germany in any particular; it is no spiritual 
home for Englishmen. 

Then comes the latest piece of legislation on the sub- 
ject of art. There had been a cry for some time for 
taxation of theatres, picture-palaces, and other places of 
amusement, which seemed reasonable as such places 
always flourish in war-time, people requiring reasonable 
relaxation owing to the depression of spirit, and also 
because the tax would fall chiefly on the wage-earning 
classes, who, though rendered (to a great extent) more 
prosperous bv the War, are exempt from taxation as 
compared with the overburdened middle class. The 
proposed tax was therefore justifiable, as originally under- 
stood, and the wording of the Bill, as well as the dis- 
cussions on it, did not suggest the unexpressed possi- 
bilities underlying it. .Then it was hinted that such 
possibilities existed, and questions were put. Would 
the Zoological Gardens be taxed because it was a place 
of popular resort, where the citizens studied natural 
historv while administering buns to the brown bears? 
The Zoological Society has many influential members and 
friends; but no doubt it was not on that account it 
received exemption. Art, however, is not supported so 
powerfully. We have long cried in vain for a Minister 
of Art. And so when a question was pat in rezard to 
art exhibitions, which are at least less qualified to be 
classed as mere popular amusements, the reply was that 


they would come under the tax—at any rate as regards | 
the Royal Academy Exhibition and One-Man exhibitions. 
Apparently, the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
nothing of the numerous other Royal art societies or 
those which are not Royal, including provincial ex- 
hibitions, which, while of great value to art and artists, 
were not even in normal times аре to earn any or much 
profit, and in war time are pretty sure to be conducted 
at a loss. Representations have been made in the proper 
quarter by the Roval Academy and the Imperial Arts 
League, aud also in the Press; but so far without effect. 
The prefits of the Royal Academy Exhibition are 
admittedly considerable, but they are spent solely for the 
furtherance of art, on the splendid R.A. schools and on 
those art charities of which so little is heard, but which 
do such good work. Such profit has enabled our Royal 
Academy to be a strong central force in the European 
world of art. 

Is there, asked Mr. Dibdin in conclusion, no means 
of averting the calamity which threatens our art, merely 
because a Bill ititended for other and quite different 
purposes has been so vaguely worded and interpreted 
that art exhibitions liave been dragged in? Theatres and 
picture-houses are run for profit, and the public will be 
quite ready to pay a tax which will yield a considerable 
revenue. Art exhibitions are not run for profit. The 
same tax on all the exhibitions of the country will yield 
a mere trifle, and it would have to be paid by the exhibi- 
tion, for as exhibitions are not amusements the public 
would be driven away by an extra 24. ог 3d. Тһе 
Government, therefore, while doing great harm to art 
would defeat its own ends, for exhibitions would cease 
to be held. Will no one take up the cause of the artist? 
He has done mora {пап anyore else to help in the War, 
whether by 

1. Actual active service. 

2. Giving generously to war funds. 

3. Producing pictures and posters to hearten us and 
help recruiting. Brangwyn, Hassall, апа Raemaekers 
have been our best. recruiting-sergeants. 

They have done all this while commercially they have 
suffered more probably than any other class in the 
community. 

This much for the artist—but art itself is far more 
important. Against constant neglect and discouragement 
it has struggled on and become, perhaps, the most 
important in Europe. 


sd 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH. 
A MEETING of the Circle of Scientific, Technical and 
Trade Journalists was held in the Hall of the Institute 
of Journalists at 5 P.M., on Tuesday, May 16, when 
the discussion commenced by Dr. Wm. Garnett on 
March 14 on ‘‘ The Sphere of the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Press in Relation to Tedhnical Education and 
Industrial Research ’’—and to which allusion was made 
in our leading article on March 24—was continued. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman (Mr. L. 
Gaster) gave a summary of the proposals for the organi- 
sation of science and industrial research, which had been 
made by various associations, societies, and committees 
since the date of Dr. Garnett’s paper (March 14). Mr. 
Gaster pointed out the desirability of closer co-operation 
in these matters in order to avoid overlapping of effort. 

Professor R. A. Gregory showed that many of these 
proposals had an important bearing on the points raised 
in Dr. Garnett’s paper, and Sir John Cockburn dwelt 
on the need for providing industrial opportunities for 
men trained in research, as well as for expanding the 
present educational facilities. 

It had been announced that the Hon. W. M. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister of Australia, would} address the 
meeting, but at the last moment a message was received 
stating that he was unavoidably detained on business 
of national importance. In his absence Mr. Gerald 
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Lightfoot, who is intimately associated with the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute of Science and Industry 
in Australia, and therefome in a position to furnish 
authoritative information on this subject, addressed the 
meeting. In explaining the proposals in connection with 
this scheme Mr. Lightfoot emphasised the benefit of 
co-operation in scientific matters throughout the Empire, 
and the important functions of the Press in promoting 
the desired developments in technical education and 
industrial research. 

Among others who joined in the discussion on Dr. 
Garnett's. paper were the Right Hon. Arthur Dyke 
Acland and Mr. A. J. Mundella, who likewise alluded 
to the value of concerted effort on the part of the 
scientific and technical press. Finally, the following 
resolution was proposed by Dr. Garnett, seconded by 
Mr. E. J. Benn, and declared carried unanimously :— 

‘‘ That this meeting urges upon the various associa- 
tions, Institutions, and Committees engaged in the 
consideration of Technical Education and Industrial 
Research the necessity for co-operating in order to 
present a National Scheme for the consideration of the 


' Government. 


“That in any measure taken for the preparation and 
execution of such a National Scheme the co-operation 
of the Scientific and Technital Press should be secured. 

‘‘That this meeting is of opinion that the Press 
should use its influence to encourage the teaching of 
Science in schools and colleges of all grades, and to 
determine the proper position of Science in Civil Service 
and other examinations, especially with reference to the 
influence of these examinations upon education. 

“That in the meantime it is desirable that all pos- 


sible support shouid be given by the Press and the 


public *o the work of the Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for the Organisation and 
Development of Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
that Industrial Associations should report to the Advisory 
Council on the facilities required for the conduct of 
research in connection with their particular industries. ” 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 
Board of Trade Figures, 


бів,-І have been grieved for years to see editors 
blindly reprint the entirely illusory figures relating to dis- 


. eases of occupation among painters printed in the Board 


of Trade ‘‘ Labour Gazette,” without modification. 
My critical expert knowledge of the facts led me, at 


. last, to approach the Editor of the '' Labour Gazette," 


and Mr. McLeod has signed a very courteous reply, pro- 
mising to modify the figures by the additional words ‘* but 
notification of these cases is not obligatory ’’ (see page 
182, May 1916). . | 

Just to justify my strictures allow me to point out that 
in factories, say, 3 per cent. of the notified cases of 
disease proved fatal. As twenty one fatal cases occurred 
among painters and plumbers who worked outside fac- 
tories, it follows that about 630 cases occurred, including 
those twenty-one fatal cases. But would your readers be 
surprised to know that, instead of 630, only 74 cases were 
ever notified, the 21 included? Why was this? Because 
notification of these cases is not, nor has it ever been, 
obligatory upon the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Act. The 21 cases were registered as due to lead poison- 
ing; all were painters or plumbers. These men died 
during eight months, i.e., seventeen during four months 
ended April 1915 and four during four months ended 


April 1916. Being myself guided by other credible in- 


formation, I believe that not one-tenth of the deaths 
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due to lead poison are ever registered as such, but are 
sald to be due to diseases otherwise described, such 
as paralysis, cerebral, kidney, liver, lung, and heart 
troubles, nevertheless mostly, in painters, either 
caused or hastened through using white lead or red lead. 
It is admitted that, on an average, painters’ lives are 
shorter by eight years than all males; many of their 
children are mentally defective, and the number of them 
less than half their ancestral average. Also, that out of 
every 100 deaths among painters about thirteen or four- 
teen are due to lead poison (Report Cd. 7852, Wymans, 
London). In fact, Dr. Hayhurst, of Chicago, found that 
amongst 100 working painters whom he critically and 
medically examined about seventy showed evidences of | 
chronic, though not of acute, plumbism (‘‘ American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences,’’ June 1914). 

Your readers may rejoin, '* What, then, is the remedy 
that you propose for this deplorable sickness and mortality 
among house, motor, and ship painters?’’ Му answer 13 
this. There are already economical and entirely satisfac- 
tory white pigments which replace both white lead and 
red lead, including, inter alia, à very good one, until war 
broke out, based on hydrated oxide of zinc. Let every 
effort be put forth to provide an ample supply of such 
pigments, and the use of white lead will share the fate 
of German white lead, which latter, to the value of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling per annum, was 
imported before the war.—Yours, &c., 

PHILADELPHIAN. 


One Man Businesses and Compulsory Service. 

Sır, —General sympathy has rightly been evoked 
by the hard cases of the men liable to be called up 
for active service who, after years of toil and perhaps 
much privation, have built up small businesses. If they 
are compelled to serve it is feared that their businesses 
will collapse and their connections be taken over by the 
big limited companies, which will still be able to 
'' carry оп,” thanks not only to their superior organisa- 
tion and resources, but more particularly to their being 
able to retain a sufficient number of experienced men 
capable of managing the various departments. 

The Tribunals may be trusted to consider sym- 
pathetically all cases of the kind brought before them, 
but exemption will presumably be the exception rather 
than the rule, and numerous cases of severe hardship 
can scarcely be avoided. The position will at first sight 
doubtless appear to many to be desperate; but the owner 
of a business is not necessarily faced with the pros- 
pect of either closing his business or selling jt at a 
serious sacrifice, as jn a considerable number of instances 
it will doubtless be possible to save the situation by 
converting the businesses into private companies with 
limited liability. Where this course is taken the owner 
of a business will transfer it to the Company, and as 
Vendor he will take a number of fully-paid shares and 
also become a Director of the Company. But virtually 
the Vendor will retain the business in his own hands, 
and he need not part with the right to exercise control 
over it by appointing or removing managers or other 
members of the staff or in any other manner; he 
is also relieved from considerable anxiety by the know- 
ledge that he will not be personally responsible for the 
payment of the Company's debts if, owing to mis- 
management or other cause, the business should fail 
during his absence. 

No doubt in a number of the smaller cases the wife 
of the proprietor will be left to carry on the business, 
but she will be technically in the service of the Com- 
pany (whether she is a Director or not), and will be in 


‚а much less unfavourable’ position in the event of the 


Company being involved in difficulties than if she or 
her husband were personally responsible. : 

It should not be forgotten that trading with limited 
liability has enormously. increased during the past 
decade, and that practical use of the procedure for con- 
version into private companies has been made by many 
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thousands of owners of family and ‘‘ one-man’’ busi- 
nesses. Already many conversions have been effected 
by men desiring to secure the continuance of their busi- 
nesses dunng their absence on military duty, and of 
making satisfactory arrangements so that in the event 
of their decease the businesses may still be carried on 
for the benefit of their dependents.—Yours, &c., 
JORDAN & Sons, Limited, 
HERBERT W. JORDAN, 
Managing Director. 
Chancery Lane, London: May 26, 1916. 


“Municipal Engineering and the Sanitary Record." 

SIR,—We shall be glad if you will kindly observe 
that, on the suggestion of a considerable number of our 
ever-widening circle of subscribers, the title of this 
Journal has been transposed from the ‘‘ Sanitary Record 
and Municipal Engineering '' to “ Municipal Engineer- 
ing and the Sanitary Record.” 

For the sake of brevity, in cases where correspondents 
wish to avoid using the whole title, it is recommended 
that the words “ Municipal Engineering ” only be used. 
— Yours, &c., 

Tue EDITOR. 

[We offer congratulations to our contemporary and 
wish it continued prosperity under its new title.— 


Ep. | 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
_to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
DURHAM. 
Consett.—Parish church: proposed enlargement. 
Whickham-on-Tyne.—Brass foundry for Mr. W. Burrows. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Cadishead. —W allpaper Works, Dean Road : extension for 
Messrs. Kinder & McDougall. 
Skelmersdale.—-Two cottages, Berry Street, for Messrs. 
Fairhurst, Ltd. 


MIDDLESEX. | 
Hounslow.—Factory, Strafford Road, for Messrs. В. 
Beldam, Ltd. 


Northolt.—Cottage, Greenford Road: additions for Mr. 
F. Purser. 
Staines.—Factory, Dawley, for the United Glass Co. 
NORFOLK. 
Langley.—Proposed public 
places. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Herham.—Works for the Tyne Metal Co. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


elementary school for 100 


Mansfield.—Pleasley Vale Mills: addition for Messrs. 


William Hollins & Co., Ltd. | 
Cycle store, Stella Street, for Mr. S. Smith. 
Marine store, Victoria Street, for Mr. C. Clough. 
SUSSEX. | 
Horsham.--Horsham Engineering Works: additions for 
Anglo-American Oil Company. 
WARWICKSHIRE. = 
Coventry.—Factory, Hawkins Road, for the Metallurgical 
Co., Ltd. 
House, Belvedere Road, for Mr. E. Mortiboy. 
House, Collingwood Road, for Mr. H. Davis. 
Six houses, Queen Mary's Road, for Mr. J. Clifton. 
Four houses and six garages, St. Andrew's Road, for 
Mr. T. F. Bird. 
ы Waveley Road: extensions for Mr. W. 
eal. 
Ilillmorton.—'* Bretford НШ”: 
" Vaughan. 
Two houses, Moyeady Avenue, for Mr. S. Robbins ; 
also two houses, Dunchurch Road. 
Rugby. —Liberal Club, Regent Street: alterations. 
No. 235 Clifton Road: alterations for Mr. J. Tomes. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Huddersfield. —Proposed three hundred (or more) working- 
class houses for the Corporation. 


addition Mr. 


for 
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Silsden.—Works, Keighley Road: extensions for the Sils- 
den Dyeing Со., Ltd. | 
South Elmsall.—Ten houses for Messrs. Swift Brothers. 
The Institute: additions for the Rev. A. Gould. 
York.—-Conversion of three cottages into one, Bay Horse 
Passage, Walmgate, for Mr. W. Dixon. 
Office, Lendal, for Messrs. Pearse & Son. 


|. WALES. 
Swansea. —Smallpox hospital (£4,500). 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen. —Premises, Hutcheon Street: additions 
alterations. Mr. W. S. Восе, engineer. 
Factory and store, Shuttle Lane. Messrs. Wilsons & 
Walker, AA. R.I. B. A., architects, 575 Union Street. 
No. 382 Great Western Road: additions and altera- 
tions. Mr. W. E. баша, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
lla Dee Street. 
The King’s Engineering Works, King Street: exten- 
sions for Messrs. J. M. Henderson & Co. 
Bo'ness.—Electricity Works: extension. The National 
Electric Construction Co., contractors (£12,000). 
Duns.—No. 66 Castle Street: reconstruction for Mr. J. 
Scott. 


and 


IRELAND. 


Castletown.—Workhouse: alterations, &c., for B.G. 

Cloghroe (Co. Cork).—Creamery. Mr. W. L. Kelleher, 
architect, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

Cork.—No. 30, Lavitt’s Quay: rebuilding. Mr. J. F. 
McMullen, M.R.I.A.I., architect, 30 South Mall. 
Messrs. J. Delany & Co., contractors, 24 Henry Strect. 

Londonderry.—Upper Langfold Church: additions. 
Messrs. R. E. Buchanan & Co., architects, Castle 
Street. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 6,307. April 28, 1915.—George Powis, 109 Clacton 
Road, Walthamstow, Essex. Slabs or blocks for ceilings, 
walls, and wall coverings or plating. | 

6,319. April 28, 1915.—J. A. Davenport, 15 Harrington 
Street, Liverpoel. Reinforced concrete structures and те- 
inforced concrete construction. 

4,563. March 23, 1915. —W. E. Muntz, 6 Bream's Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, W.C. Actuating device to hermetic- 
ally close circular orifices, with a cone plunger on a conical 
seating. 

8,902. June 16, 1915.— Alexandre Hanssens, 2 Avenue 
Desire-Dehors, Havre, France. Apparatus for forming bore- 
holes in soft and loose sand: or other loose and soft strata. 

9,681. July 2, 1915.—Alexander and Arthur Peacock, 
6 St. Thomas’ Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Wood screws. 

7,306. May 15, 1915.—Frederick Lowry. architect, 
24 Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea. Concrete fence and like posts. 

10,285. July 15, 1915.—R. J. Rogers, 41 Poplar Avenue, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, and W. E. Cadwallader, 167 
Crompton Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. Gas fires, | 

11,929. Aug. 18, 1915.-—Cockburns, Ltd., David Cock- 
burn, and Donald MacNicoll, all of Cardonald, near Glas- 
gow. Stop valves. 

13,555. Sept. 23, 1915.—W. J. Hermges, 11 Paternoster 
Square, E.C. Incandescent electric lamps. 

14,282. Oct. 8, 1915.—Frank Pascall, 156 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. Apparatus for automatically opening and 
closing supply of liquid to taps or cocks. 

16,003. Nov. 12, 1915.— James Slater & Co. (engineers), 
Ltd., C. R. Allensby, and J. C. Robinson, all of 50 Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, W. Locking device for the doors of 
sterilising and other chambers. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. | 


Thanet 


Tue Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
have decided, owing to the prevailing conditions at the 
present time, not to hold a summer meeting this year. 

- A RESOLUTION has been unanimously passed by the Dublin 
Industrial Development Association, requesting that, in 
connection with the rebuilding of the premises destroyed in 
the recent disturbances in Dublin, the scheme of recon- 
struction should be entrusted to Irish architects to design | 
and carry out, and that, as far as possible, Irish materials 
should be used. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, June 9. 
Royal Sanitary Institute : Conference on Sanitary Administra- 
tion under War Conditions," at 10.30 a.m. (two days). 
Monday, June 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Ordinary Meeting. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 

Амомавт the competition designs which find a place оп 
the walls of the Architectural Room is Mr. John J. 
Robson's '' St. Paul's Bridge Competition: Perspective 
of Centre Arch." This is a good design of simple 
elements, arches of dignified plainness with rusticated 
voussoirs, piers well built up of ashlar masonry with 
rusticated projections, marred only by the architectural 
falsity of using a non-constructive rusticated sham arch 
as an enclosure to a segmental headed panel. The use 
of strictly constructive building forms merely as decora- 
tive features is the kind of architectural falsity dear to 
the amateur, the monumental mason, and the engineer, 
and belongs to the school of thought which regards archi- 
tecture as a decorative accessory to building. 

The competition for proposed offices for the Board 
ot Trade has furnished this year's Academy with small 
perspective drawings Бу Messrs. Banister Fletcher & 
Sons, and by Mr. Arnold S. Tayler. In both of these 
the same motif of relieving the monotony of hundreds of 
office windows, many of them lighting small rooms, by 
the introduction of э, central and two end pavilions, made 
up of more or less inconsequent architectural '' features ” 
and forced window grouping, is adopted. Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Sons' evolution of the idea is rather more 
successful than Mr. Tayler's. But at its best such a 
method of composition must be regarded rather as archi- 
tectural dressing than as architecture. 

Stepney Municipal Buildings as some architects would 
have wished them to be are represented in three versions. 
Messrs. Poynter & Wenyon show the principal elevation 
of their second premiated design, which was illustrated 
in ** The Architect,” and is notable for its rich portico of 
Greek Ionic columns in seven intercolumniations. The 
design by Messrs W. G. Wilson & J. №. С. Wilson has 
also been illustrated in our pages and, as our readers may 
remember, has a well-composed facade, with a central 
group of three openings separated by coupled Greek 
columns. The third design whose elevation appears is 
that of Mr. H. M. Fletcher. It is some compensation 
for these gentlemen, who were beateu in the competition 
by а superior plan, to know that their facade design is 
worthy of a place on the walls of the Royal Academy. 

As a contrast to these partial failures we have Mr. 
J Theo. Halliday's first premiated design for Wilmslow 


donkey is better than a dead Поп.” Not that Mr. 
Halliday's design ranks in so low a category as the pro- 
verb might suggest, for within the limits of his oppor- 
tunity he has scored a success, due largely to the arrange- 
ment of his pedinent and portico of a giant order 
enclosing the principal entrance with the principal, or 
mayor's, window over it as the sole treatment of a canted 
angle. Had such a composition been placed in the centre 
of either of the adjacent facades it would have looked 
ridiculous, but as it is it holds its own, the premier place, 
without bullying. 

We have, in a previous article, made mention of some 
educational establishments, including the Royal Naval 
College at Dartmouth, by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., & 
Sons, and the University College of South Wales, by Mr. 
W. D. Caróe. In the same category comes the ‘‘ Midland 
Agricultural College," by Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, 
an extensive range of buildings of which the three main 
blocks are shown in the perspective hung in the Archi- 
tectural Room forming a group of a three-storey building 
in the centre, with a two-storey one on either side, con- 
nected by colonnaded covered ways. "Treated in a simple 
Georgian manner, the design makes for dignity and effec- 
tiveness without ostentation. | 

King's College for Women, Kensington, is responsible 
for the three contributions to the Academy by Messrs. H. 
Perey Adams & Charles Holden.  ''Queen Marv's 
Hostel from the Quadrangle ” has pinkish-coloured walls, 
presumably plaster, with red brick around the windows, 
and for its principal feature a circular projecting bay 
with Doric columns, French windows, and a low domed 
roof. The legitimate entrance on the same front is notable 
for its breadth, and on the drawing appears low and 
squat for want of height. '' View in Quadrangle '' is a 
detail of a stately window, which is an able piece of design. 
in which opportunity is taken of plain wall space above to 
develop a glorified urn treatment in stone. ‘‘ The Refec- 
tory '! is shown in an internal perspective, and is effec- 
tively treated; an aisle divided from nave by a Doric 
colonnade, a clerestory with more urns, possibly symbo- 
lical, and a coffered segmental ceiling. 

Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth's '' Nursery Train; 
ing School, Hampstead,” is represented in two drawings; 
one, of the '' street front,'' shows this to be possessed of 
well-massed picturesqueness combined with the reticence 
of small windows in broad wall spaces ; the other drawing. 
a '' view from garden," is also picturesque and dignified 
with its big openings treated with balconies. 

Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton & Teather's '' University 
of Sheffield : View from Future Quadrangle up into Exist- 
ing Quadrangle,” adopts Tudor detail, but by the height 
necessitated by many storeys misses the distinctive cachet 
of the older universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Two large hospitals are hung in tier. ‘‘ King's College 
Hospital, Denmark НШ.’ by Mr. William A. Pite; and 


.'' Leasowe Hospital for Crippled Children." by Mr. 


Thomas W. Haigh. The former is now well known by 
most Londoners as one of the finest of our modern 
hospitals, and in the bird's-eye view appears as an impos- 
ing group of buildings with considerable architectural 
character; the latter is notable for its adoption of the 
most advanced open-air treatment in hospital arrange- 
ment, a requirement which the architect has successfully 
met. 

The drawing of ‘‘ Main Entrance, Clapham Maternity 
Hospital," by Messrs. Alfred L. Hart & P. Leslie 
Waterhouse, is a detail in which the door is framed in 
stone by an Ionic order with broken segmental pediment 
and cartouche backed by a central pavilion in red brick 
and stone also treated to a pediment, but wisely triangular 
and unbroken. 

We may conclude with a reference to the model 
showing the '' Design for the Ceiling of the New Stair- 


Town Hall, a comparatively modest affair, but “ a live ' case of the British Museum,” by Mr. В. Anning Bell, 
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A.R.A., which we can hardly regard as a success, either 
intrinsically or as appropriate to the building which it 1s 
to decorate. Scattered pieces of design on the wall in the 
form of isolated canopies of varied and fantastic character 
enclose figures symbolical, more or less, of events in the 
hfe of King Edward VII. The ceiling also is spattered 
with similarly varied features, though some attempt has 
been made at their connection by the introduction of 
festoons between winged angels. The whole scheme is 
so utterly at variance with the character of the architec- 
ture, both in composition and in detail, that we sincerely 
hope it will never be realised Should it unfortunately be 
so, we feel convinced that a very near succeeding genera- 
tion will wipe it all out as a ludicrous inconsistency. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir the British Empire is to maintain its position in the 
industrial activity of the world, the work which is being 
done at the Royal College of Science needs to be extended 
and multiplied until South Kensington not only equals but 
surpasses Charlottenburg. Research lies at the bottom 
of all progress in industry, and research can be far more 
usefully carried out in а properly organised and adequately 
equipped State institution than by the private inventor. 
The effect of the war is impressing upon us the great 
fundamental principle that success for the nation is only 
in these days possible by State organisation and State 
assistance of the individual. The man in the street has 
grasped that principle. Parliament, always slow to receive 
impressions, ard the Government, always slower still, 
must be made to comprehend the urgency of the principle, 
and show that comprehension by adequate support of the 
Royal College of Science, the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and similar institutions of public utility. Тһе build- 
ing trade, in particular, needs the assistance of adequate 
research beyond the means of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which has already, even with its 
slender resources, carried out and is carrying out at the 
present moment investigations of high value to building 
construction. 


Town-planning is rapidly becoming recognised 
throughout the world as a department of activity in 
which public or State participation must replace 
individual and organised effort, and in Perth, Western 
Australia, a public meeting has resolved on the following 
programme : — 

Legislative.—(1) To promote a town planning Act for 
Western Australia. (2) To agitate for legislation to pro- 
serve the natural beauty spots of Western Australia. (3) 
To support legislation for improvement of street architec- 
ture. (4) For the abatement of all nuisances that may 
become inimical to public health and comfort. (5) To 
agitate for the efficient construction and maintenance of 
good roads throughout the State. 

Vigilance.—(1) To obtoin early information and report 
to the council upon proposed sub-divisions, traffic routes, 
or other public works existing and prospective. АП 
proposals for buildings that would detrimentally affect 
the health, convenience, or beauty of towns and cities of 
Western Australia. (2) To report on the disfigurement 
of the city by sky-signs, posters, and hoarding advertise- 
ments, and suggest means of amelioration or removal. 
(3) To report on any proposed destruction of scenes of 
natural beauty. (4) To report on street planting and 
suggest adoption. (5) To report on existing parks, 
reserves, or playgrounds, their use and possible improve- 
ment. 

_ Planning.—To prepare outline schemes of town plan- 
ning for Western Australian cities and towns, and other 
places to enable the council to take action. (2) To report 
to the council on all proposals for buildings that will 
detrimentally affect the health, convenience, or beautv of 
Western Australian towns and cities. (3) To report оп 
the placing of publie buildings, statues, fountains, and 
other architectural works. (4) To report on the housing 


of the people, and especially re-housing where such is 
necessary. (5) To report on any additional parks, re- 
serves, or playgrounds that are considered desirable in 
inhabited localities. (6) To suggest the reservation or 
acquisition of lands required for such purposes in the 
future. 

Publicity.—(1) To provide a lantern and lantern slides 
of subjects suitable for lantern lectures. (2) To arrange 
for meetings, social meetings, lectures, and discussions 
on town planning and association objects in Western 
Australia. (3) To arrange for and maintain а press 
campaign. (4) To arrange for exhibitions. (5) To keep 
in touch with kindred societies throughout the world, and 


to obtain plans of improvements elsewhere. (6) To form 
a library. 


Technical education in schools, polytechnics, and 
colleges has not up to the present in this country been 
sufficiently efficient to compensate for the modern decay 
of apprenticeship in industrial occupations, including 
amongst them the building trade, and it is therefore not 
surprising that а member of the Birmingham City Council, 
Mr. C. N. Clutterbuck, should be desirous of reviving 
the svstem under which in his youth he was adequately 
instructed in his craft. Пе has accordingly given notice 
that he will move the following resolution : — 

“Tt is in the highest interests, particularly of Bir- 
пипат and of the Empire, that we use our utmost 
influence to revert in principle to the apprenticeship 
system as the most efficient and inexpensive means of 
placing Imperial commerce in a sound and progressive 
position, and to insist that bovs learn their trades pro- 
perly and thereby complete their industrial education, so 
that when the war is over we shall be in a position to 
supply the demands of the mother country, our colonies, 
and our Allies. That the Education Committee be re- 
quested to consider the whole subject and the advisability 
of preparing indentures containing a scale of good wages, 
in which the Education Committee, the parent, the 
scholar, and the employer are interested parties. That 
the Education Committee invite employers in every trade 
in the city to co-operate with them, and report their 
communications to this Council as soon as possible.” 


А contributor to the ““ Liverpool Courier '' discusses 
in a column article the probability of high prices in the 
building trade, which he thinks will continue to rule 
after the war, and their effect on the provision of hous- 
ing accommodation. He rightly makes an appeal for 
Free Trade in building, unhampered by the legislative 
and Governmental action which has been so potent a 
factor in producing the present shortage of dwellings for 
the people. As the writer well puts it, ‘‘ the difficulties 
which now face private enterprise will equally confront 
the municipalities and the State. A most casual survey 
of past efforts on the part of these public authorities will 
show that their method of building houses for the people 
costs considerably more than does that of private enter- 
prise. "This, then, is & problem to be faced not only by 
the private builder, but by the State, the municipalities, 
the representatives of the working men—in fact, by the 
whole nation. The problem for the State will be whether 
it is better to provide the houses irrespective of the 
financial aspect, or whether it is better to make possible 
their supply in sufficient quantity to meet this shortage, 
and vet at a cost which will mean a minimum amount of 
waste and financial embarrassment for all concerned. 
For the State to successfully compete with private enter- 
prise would entail the organisation of the building trade 
under the department of a Minister—as, for instance, 
the Government is now dealing with the munitions 
question. Surely some well-chosen legislation, which 
would remove from the path of the builder the present 
difficulties, would result in the resumption of the healthy 
competitive provision of dwellings which, while meeting 
the shortage, would not have the financial disadvantages 
that a monopoly of any sort must have. We hear much 
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about this country being founded very largely on the 
principles of freedom. It is the builders who to-day are 
asking for freedom, for with the minimum of artificial 
restriction and the maximum of freedom there must 
result a healthy readjustment of this national industry. 
The authorities could still supervise the building, as 16 
is their duty to do, in order to prevent the erection of 
such houses as would interfere with the health and 
progress of the nation. 

“Теб us nave Free Trade in building. But how сап 
we, when such iniquities as, for example, the existing 
stamp duties prevail? Those who have transactions in 
land pay a much higher stamp duty than those having 
transactions in stocks, shares, &c. Previous to 1909 this 
tax was 10s. in the £100, which brought into the Govern- 
ment in one year £950,000. In 1909 this tax was 
doubled on all transactions over £500. "The Free Trader 
would never have argued that this should have doubled 
the tax, and it did not. The total amount collected in 
1914 was £1,154,000, an addition of only £200,000, and 
less than one-fifth of the previous amount. The only 
possible explanation of this result was that fewer 
transactions had taken place, the industry having been 
checked in its operations by the increased tax. Suppos- 
ing the Government disposed of the whole of this tax, 
or at least reduced it to the same amount charged upon 
a Stock Exchange transaction. And why not? If no 
duty at all had been charged, the Government would 
have lost at the most approximately a million pounds— 
an amount which is negligitle when compared with the 
figure they will have to pay through the nose to meet 
the demand for dwellings which they have thus arti- 
ficially created. If, on the other hand, a smaller duty 
is charged, the number of transactions will show that 
the total amount collectable will not be far short of that 
at present received, while the houses will be more readily 
provided.’’ 


In the “ Cornhill Magazine '" Dr. Dearmer thus 
writes of his impressions on a visit to Ypres, which, 
however, we fear must be modified by the fact that the 
rain of shells on that unfortunate city is still continuing. 

‘* There is no place like Ypres in the world—nothing 
so sad and nothing so beautiful. For all the squalid 
and sordid things are gone; there are no slums, no filthy 
hovels, no brawling or greasy sensuality, no crying in the 
streets: the city is very pure and quiet, and white under 
the sun, a dusty oasis of silence amid the drumming of 
the guns. Yet one realises how lovable a thing 1s 
humanity, with all its stains, and the common life of the 
tavern’ and the streets, and all the littleness of the average 
home, when one sees this beautiful loneliness, the chaste 
and awful grandeur of these ruins, softly crumbling under 
the sun, and the wonderful fantasy of this fretted archi- 
tecture—proud remnants of famous halls, still lifting 
themselves high in the ancient moated city, which stands 
in the midst of the tumbled graveyard that we call to-day 
the Salient of Ypres. It will be re-built some day. 

‘The ancient houses are gone for the most part, 
never to return; but there is enough—at present—left of 
the Cloth Hall, and even of the Cathedral, to make its 
restoration no difficult matter. Restoration is an ugly 
word, but the corner of the great Cathedral tower cannot 
remain for ever as it is: either it will have to be pulled 
down, or else it must be rebuilt bv the reproduction of its 
missing walls. And one hopes for a new era of archi- 
tecture and of town planning in the building up of 
Belgium and Poland and Serbia. But I think that, when 
the war is over, Ypres will at first be kept a guarded 
sanctuary within its moated battlements for all the world 
to see. And all America will go to visit it, and all the 
neutral peoples; and they will realise what we fought for 
and why the fate of Christendom depended upon our 
conquering. France and Britain, too, will troop to see 
it—and Belgium; such troops of pilgrims as have never 
been seen tbefore—multitudes among them wearing 


black.’’ 


At a recent meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries was read the following note by Mr. F. 
Gerald Simpson, on the discovery of two additional tem- 
porary Camps on the line of the Roman Wall. Both 
were stated to be on the Stanegate line, near Haltwhistle 
Burn. Mr. Simpson’s paper described how, after locat- 
ing the Camp close to the Stonerigg farm, on October 21. 
1915, the tenant, Mr. Thomas Armstrong, concluded that 
another field work on his farm, hitherto unnoticed, was 
also of Roman date. On examination (April 11) the site 
was found to be undoubtedly Roman work. The Camp 
hes about half a mile E.N.E. of the farmhouse, and 
is nearly opposite Cockmount Hill farm, across the 
valley on the line of the Wall. It is the smallest Camp 
yet discovered in the Wall district, being a square of only 
about a hundred feet (measured to the centre line of the 
ramparts). There are two entrances. The rampart and 
ditch are, however, larger than those of the Camp near 
the farmhouse. The second site is very much larger, 
and appears to be of the same order as the large Camp 
of about eight acres, also located on October 21, 1915. 
It occupies the whole distance between Sunnyrigg and 
Fellend farm, but is much worn down by cultivation and 
grazing, except about the S.W. angle, and the whole 
outline will only be recovered by excavation. The farm 
known as Milestone House is near the middle of the 
Camp. The modern milestone quarry, to the north of 
Wades Road, has apparently destroyed the whole of the 
north rampart. About two hundred yards of the west 
rampart remain, with a probable entrance about the 


middle. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


" GREAT ROKE,” WITLEY, SURREY. 
Last week we gave three exterior views of this house; 
we now follow them up by four photographs of the 
interior, and especially of the plasterwork executed from 
the designs of Messrs. Buckland & Haywood-Farmer by 
Mr. R. M. Catterson-Smith. 

The entrance hall contains a stone corner fireplace, 
with oak doors, and walls panelled in deal. The orna- 
mental plasterwork on ceiling takes the form of birds, 
with cornerpieces representing owls. An English oak 
staircase leads out from this room, giving access to the 
first-floor apartments. 

The:dining-room adjoining is panelled in oak up to full 
height, with doors of the same wood, and plain white- 
enamelled frieze. Occupying a central position is a 
Hopton wood fireplace. The furniture is in harmony 
with the general scheme of decoration, being of oak. In 
regard to the decorative treatment of the ceiling-beams, 
the predominant motif is the squirrel in naturalistic atti- 
tudes against a background of winding leaves in relief, and 
cocoa beans. 


For the walls of the drawing-room а biscuit-colour | 


distemper has been employed, with general decorations in 
white enamel. The wooden chimneypiece is finished in 
white enamel, and is set above the shelf with four neat 
Japanese figure-painted panels in keeping with the long 
side figure panels. There is a fire-on-the-hearth grate and 
brick interior. The ribs of the cross-beams are treated 
with a floral-patterned design interspersed with stud orna- 
ment ; the ceiling being enriched with rectangular-shaped 
panels, delicately treated with a variety of ornament. 


A fine scheme of plasterwork decoration has been. 


carried out on the ceiling of the spacious music-room. 
Three rectangular bas-reliefs of a floral design, centred by 
patere, are noticeable between the beams. The patere 
show the different Signs of the Zodiac, as the twins, bull, 
ram, fishes, archer, scorpion, goat, water-bearer, and 
balance. "The various musical instruments are beautifully 
represented in the scheme of ceiling decoration. 

The landing ceiling, on the first floor, is also richly 
embellished with ornamental plasterwork. having motifs 
of birds—the stork and owl—set amidst decoratively 
treated representations of flowers and trees. 
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“GREAT ROKE,” WITLEY, SURREY. 
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[Messrs. Воскілхр & Havweop-PARMER, Architects. 


The windows and other dressings are of Doulting 
stone from the quarries of the Doulting Quarrying Com- 
pany, Evercreech, Somerset. 

The work was carried out from the designs and under 
the personal direction of Messrs. Buckland & Haywood- 
Farmer. Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of Wolverhamp- 
ton, were the general contractors. The sub-contractors 
were: Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham, who supplied the casements, leaded lights, art 
metal-work, door furniture, heating apparatus, rain- 
water heads, grates and mantels; Messrs. Doulton & 
Co., Ltd., of Lambeth, S.E., sanitary fittings; Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnill & Co., Ltd., wall tiles. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 166 & 167.— 
| ST. EDMUND'S HALL. 

Tuis, the only surviving Hall in Oxford, as distin- 
guished from a regular College, was founded in the 
thirteenth century, but with the exception of the buttery 
and the kitchen, which were probably built in the reign 
of Edward IV., most of the buildings now existing were 
erected in the seventeenth century, to which some addi- 
tions and alterations have been made in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The Raphazard and inconse- 
quent arrangement of the various parts of the establish- 
ment particularly make for picturesque quaintness. 


Mason H. Рниллрз FLETCHER, Е.В.Т.В.А. (of Messrs. 
Banister Fletcher & Sons, architects, New Bridge Street, 
E.C.), has returned to England from the East in order to 
Join the Royal Flying Corps. It will be remembered that 
Major Phillips was awarded the Croix de Guerre for aerial 
reconnaissance work in August 1915. That honour was 
won by him on two subsequent occasions—a unique dis- 
ünction among British officers. 


AN ARCHITECT'S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
ИМ NORTHERN ITALY.—XXII. 


By CHARLES T. Вотнем, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


Tae church of San Rocco (Venice) is situate midst a 
group of famous buildings, such as the church of Santa 
Maria Gloriosa dei Frari and the Archivio Centrale di 
Stato. The latter was founded in 1818-26 under the 
Austrian régime and contains many millions of docu- 
ments ; indeed, it is perhaps the finest and greatest collec- 
tion of its kind in the world; it includes various State 
documents and papers, imperial papers of 883, letters 
of the doges from the tenth century and papal bulls of 
1024, and also the famous Golden Book containing the 
names of the Nobili. | 

Further buildings in this group are the Scuola di San 
Rocco, and not far distant the remains of the one-time 
magnificent Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista, founded 
in 1261, and originally the seat of the Confraternita dei 
Battisti. Most of the paintings which once adorned the 
interior of this edifice—productions of Bellini, Carpaccio, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and other masters—have perished, 
with the exception of those now exhibited in the Sala di 
Gentile Bellini (Room XV.) in the Accadémia di Belle 
Arti. 

A splendid double staircase may be seen in the Scuola 
di San Giovanni by Moro Coducci, erected in 1498. The 
parts remaining of the outer court are by Pietro Lombardi, 
as are the buildings in the inner court, erected in 1481 
and 1512 respectively. 

Returning to the consideration of the church of San 
Rocco, one finds what is now practically an eighteenth 
century fabric. The facade is said to have been designed 
and added by B. Maccaruzzi in 1771, nearly fifty years 
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after the entire church was rebuilt and modernised (1725), 
with the exception of the somewhat imposing and distinc- 
tive early-Renaissance side portal. ‘The façade men- 
tioned is the usual ugly baroque production. 

The original church was built in 1490, and architec- 
turally there is nothing to attract one’s special attention 
within the existing edifice; but there are some fine pic- 
tures by Tintoretto, “Тһе Annunciation,” “Тһе Pool of 
Bethesda,’’ and ‘ ‘Зап Rocco in the W ilderness,’’ and a 
he Bearing of the Cross," by Titian (generally ‘ascribed 
to Giorgione), besides several other pictures by Tintoretto 
depicting incidents in the life of San Rocco, and works 
by other artists. 

St. Rochus (St. Roch) or San Rocco was one of the 
great plague-saints of the city, and his body actually lies 
within this church. Turning to the Scuola di San Rocco, 
founded in 1478 by the House of the Fraternity of St. 
Rochus—the only fraternity, it is stated, that escaped 
dissolution in 1806—a fine pile is seen. This edifice was 
erected in 1524-60 by Sante Lombardi and Scarpagnino, 
from designs by Bartolomeo Buon of Bergamo. The mag- 
nificent and lofty early-Renaissance facade is a striking 
example of Venetian architecture, and this together with 
the lovely old staircase is worthy of very special attention 
and examination. The interior of this Scuola with its 
lofty and palatial halls, is very fine, and the pictures 
adorning the numerous walls are of great value and 
importance. Ruskin deals exhaustively in his '' Stones 
of Venice ’’ with its treasures as well as with those of the 
church of San Rocco. 

Tintoretto, one of the greatest and the last of the 
great masters of Venice, was engaged, it is said, from 
1560-88 upon the noble frescoes within this building, and 
his genius is perhaps more easily appreciated in the work 
covering this period of twenty-eight years than in all 
his other works. Tintoretto was about seventy years of 
age when he completed his scheme of decoration in the 

great upper hall and in the lesser lower hall. 

He died some six years after the completion of his 
great work within this famous structure. There are also 
pictures by Titian, Giovanni, Dom Tiepolo, and — 
but Tintoretto overshadows all the others. 

His “ Crucifixion ”” is claimed to be his етич 
—a large work executed in 1565. ae examples by 
Tintoretto include an ‘‘ Annunciation,” a ‘‘ Visitation,’ 
°“ Adoration of the Magi,” “ Flight into Egypt,’ 

** Slaughter of the Tnnocents,'' and among a large number 
of others (fifty-nine in all) the “ Glorification of San 
Rocco amid the plague- stricken. ' 

Wending one's way through many narrow dirty 
streets and over a number of canals, the church of San 
Giacomo dall' Orio is reached, an interesting old fabric, 
one of the most ancient churches in Venice, rebuilt in 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries and extensively 
restored in the present century. The quaint and original 
timber ceiling is still retained in the Gothic nave, and 
there is some very fine timber groining and elaborate 
wooden vaulting of the Renaissance period to be seen. 

Proceeding Tucber northwards the Grand Canal is 
erossed, close to the church of Santa Marcuola, erected by 
Massari in 1798- 36, and striking almost due north 
through a straight narrow artery and crossing three 
parallel canals, the church of Madonna dell’ Orto comes 
into view, situate upon a parallelogram-shaped island, at 
almost the northern extremity of the vast group of islands 
upon which the city stands, and overlooking the broad 
lagoon, with the islands of Murano, Burano, and Torcello 
in the distant view. 

This church, also called San Cristoforo Martire, has 
a magnificent Gothic facade, florid in treatment, erected 
in 1460, and a quaint campanile in the early-Renaissance 
style. Among the many fine pictures within is “ St. 
John the Baptist with SS. Peter, Mark, Jerome, and 
Раш” grouped under a Renaissance loggia ; an early work 
dated 1489 by Cima da Conegliano, and a number of fine 
canvases by that colossal and indefatigable genius 
Tintoretto. 


Returning to the south-eastwards the church of Santa 
Caterina is the next religious edifice, within a few minutes 
walk of the Madonna dell’ Orto, famous mainly because 
of the masterpiece ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine ’’ by Paolo 
Veronese, a magnificent work in perfect state of pre- 
servation. 

Due eastwards rises the fine di of Santa Maria dei 
Gesuiti, generally called I Gesuiti, rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century in the baroque style by Domenico Rossi, and with 
an exceedingly ornate facade by Giovanni Battista 
Fattoretto, certainly one of ihe very few imposing struc- 
tures in this style. The decoration of the interior is sump- 
tuous like that of the facade; marble inlaid with verde 
antico being profusely use d but with str iking and agreeable 
effect. Wc rks of Titian and Tintoretto again adorn this 
beautiful interior. 

Immediately opposite in a north-easterly direction from 
the Fondamente Nuove lies the island of San Michele, 
about a quarter of a mile distant in the silent waters of the 


THE CAMPANILE OF THE DUOMO, TORCELLO, 


lagoon from the main group of islands. This little 
island was formerly the site of a Camaldulensian convent, 
the garden of which and a small contiguous island has 
since 1813 served as a cemetery. 

The church of San Michele stands also upon this 
detached island, next to the cloisters of the ancient 
convent. It is said to be the oldest Renaissance religious 
edifice in Venice, with the exception of San Giobbe, begun 
in 1451 and finished in 1471 by Gambello and Pietro 
Lombardi, and the church of San Zaccaria erected in 1458- 
1515 by Gambello and Moro Coducci. Both are fine 
examples of this period, the latter being in style in the 
transition between the Gothic and Renaissance. 

The old basilica of San Michele was built in 1469-78 
by Moro Coducci, and has many features of special 
interest. 

The greatest jovs, as is well known, are frequently 
closely allied to feelings of great regret; and as it is true 
that the former are experienced when Venice is visited 
for the first time, it is equally true that the latter canne 
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be escaped when one has to bid adieu to this city of 


dreamy and enchanted waterways. 


The time has arrived when Venice must be left, with 
the possibility that very many years may elapse before 


one is again privileged to stand within its ancient walls. 


And with it must бе left the most beautiful examples 
of domestic and civil architecture of the Gothic period 
in the whole of Italy, examples largely derived from the 
elegant Byzantine, Moorish-Arabesque or Saracenic, with 


all that richness and warmth of treatment peculiar to 
those old-world styles. There appears to pervade the 


very lines of this Italian Gothic that distinct Oriental or 
Eastern feeling so captivating and entrancing, and so 


eminently fitting in the monuments of this city of the 
sea. 

It is during the last hours, and even when being 
rapidly carried upon the homeward journey, that the 
greatness and grandeur of this wonderful city appears 
to loom more largely and more realistically in one's 
mental vision. 

It may be, although one sincerely hopes not, that 
some of these masterpieces of the world of architecture 
and art are destined to fall victims to the horrible 
ravages of the world-conflict at the present time reducing 
to disordered heaps of dust some of the noble monuments 
not so very far distant from the homes of Sanmichele, 
Palladio and Sansovino, Titian and Veronese—a con- 
flict the like of which has been unknown in the history 
of the world, which has carried away in its ghastly train 
more brilliant men and strong, healthy young lives in 
almost any single week during which these notes have 
teen penued than did the greatest and most deadly plague 
that ever darkened the shores of the city and islands of 
the Venetian lagoon. 

In pondering over such matters, one wonders whether, 
after all, the peoples of the Middle Ages who, instead 
of improving the drainage and sanitary conditions of 
their towns and cities after a visitation of the plague, 
looked upon the havoc caused in the ranks of their citizens 
as the work of some evil genius or as a Divine punish- 
ment, and forthwith erected a church to some favourite 
or influential plague-saint, were not perhaps much more 
civilised in the true sense of the term than the peoples 
of this enlightened twentieth century. 

Search the records of the wars of old and one looks 
in vain for incidents .parallel or comparable with those 
acts of refined, calculated barbarism perpetrated during 
the progress of the present-day gigantic struggle. 

Treachery of the most debased character viewed as 
the paragon of scientific attainment, and wholesale 
slaughter of the flower of manhood, and the massacre 
of helpless women and children as the height of Kultur, 
the deliberate destruction of the architectural and artistic 
treasures of mankind forming the crowning monuments 
in the hideous trail of blood, a fitting reference to the 
iribe who in the far-off days of 453 destroyed Padus, 
and later in 568 drove the remnants of the Veneti from 
the mainland to the islands of the lagoons. 

Knowledge of the awful happenings of the present 
time appears to add lustre to the effects of the short 
holiday spent in this wonderful city and neighbourhood, 
and to impress ineffaceably and with extraordinary power 
the memory of its lovely Byzantine cathedral of St. 
Mark and those glorious palazzi of the same period, 
together with those examples of the finest architectural 
period of development of Venice (the Renaissance), when 
Antonio Bergno, Scarpagnino, Sanmichele, Sansovino, 
Palladio, Scamozzi, Longhena, and others carried out 
their work. Such a memory will continue to live for the 
remaining years of oneg existence, an indissoluble dream 
of artistic happiness. 

Before drawing to a close the account of this little 
holiday, it is essential some reference should be made 
to a series of very enjoyable excursions, easily undertaken 
and of enormous interest to the architectural student, 
Which should certainly not be neglected before turning 
homewards. No better idea can be obtained of the geo- 
graphical situation which has so largely affected the poli- 


tical history of the city of Venice than some of the 
many pleasant excursions to the islands of the lagoons. 

The vast extent of the water area, separated by the 
Lidi from the Adriatic, is more easily grasped and appre- 
ciated, and the peculiarities of the basking mud-banks 
periodically submerged, and the narrow artificial and 
natural channels intersecting the same, together with 
the wonderful narrow Lidi, are viewed much more in- 
telligently upon such excursions to the outlying islands 
in this great silent water area. 

In order properly to understand the architecture of 
Venice it is necessary to make a pilgrimage to Torcello, 
in the Venetian lagoon, by lagoon steamer from the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, or preferably by gondola, providing on 
the way & much finer view of the lagoons, and allowing 
the stay at Torcello without that uncomfortable feeling 
of being tied to some fixed time for the return journey. 
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THE STABILIMENTO BAGNI EXCELSIOR, LIDO. 


It is said that precedence must be granted to the delightful 
old basilican cathedral of Torcello, over even the cathedral 
of St. Mark. It will be remembered that the peoples of 
Altinum and elsewhere in northern Italy took refuge on 
the islands in the lagoons when Attila and his Huns 
invaded the mainland, and in this way Torcello was built 
and became the mother-city of Venice and the parent-isle 
of the new State. The seat of government of the earliest 
of the doges, Paulucius Anafestus, who died in 716, was 
at Torcello. 

All that remains of this earliest city of the lagoons, 
from which sprang the mighty Queen of the Sea, 1s now 
little more than the Duomo,the Byzantine church of 
Sta. Fosca, a couple of small buildings, and a few ancient 
cottages. A precious group to the architect, but forlorn 
and decaved and wretched in their isolation. 

The old. simple, and cold Duomo, the former cathedral 
of Santa Maria Assunta, essentially Romanesque іп 
character and lacking all those peculiar Oriental features 
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so strongly pronounced in other Venetian churches, rises 
close to the landing-stage, seeming to appeal to the 
student in all its neglected and silent grandeur, framed in 
a setting of the most gorgeous fruit gardens and vineyards, 
and calling for admiration as the early founder of the 
architectural monuments of Venice. It is recorded that 
the original cathedral was a columnar basilica in the 
early-Christian style, founded in the seventh century 
(about 641), and some two hundred and twenty years after 
(about 864), being in a ruinous state, was extensively re- 
stored, or practically rebuilt, and again in 1008 almost 
rebuilt by the son of the famous doge, Pietro Orseolo, 
the Bishop Orseolo. Of the early buildings little remains 
to-day excepting perhaps some of the masonry at the 
eastern end of the structure. To the second period (864) 
seem to belong the two side apses and most of the external 
walls, and the existing nave to the third period (1008). 
The length of the church internally is about 125 feet, and 
its width 71 feet. The interior is full of interest, and the 
mosaics of the apse and western wall are thought to 
be among the finest examples of Venetian mosaics. The 
large beams passing across the nave just over the capitals 
of the round columns, and the similar beams running 
lengthwise at about the same level from the springing of 
the semi-circular arches, are quaint and strike one as 
uncouth at first sight; but after a while the plain plastered 
surfaces of the roof level appear to complete that wonder- 
ful sense of simplicity so striking in this desolate church. 

The bishop’s throne, surrounded by six ranges of seats 
for his presbytery, in the apse, is one of the most inter- 
esting features. The wide semicircle formed by the apse 
has the seats ranged round similar to an ancient amphi- 
theatre, and the episcopal throne is raised upon a high 
staircase in the centre. The entire arrangement gives a 
better idea of the method in which an apse was originally 
disposed than is perhaps to be found in any other church 
of its age or even of an earlier date. 

Behind the church rises the campanile, a typical 
Romanesque structure, 180 feet in height, from the top 
of which a magnificent view is obtained of the lagoons, 
the islands, and the Adriatic. 

The remains of the ancient baptistery, internally 
octagonal in shape, erected in 1008, adjoin the cathedral, 
externally à square block measuring about 37 feet each 
way. 

The beautiful little church of Sta. Fosca completes 
what may be described as an extremelv interesting group 
of buildings of unrivalled architectural value. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
IT is several years since we paid a visit, under the egis 
of the London Architectural Association, to the building 
works then in progress upon the Royal College of 
Science, The structure had at the time reached an 
interesting stage of development—sufficiently interesting, 
in fact, to enable us to appreciate Sir Aston Webb’s 
cultured adaptability as architect to the needs of the 
moment. We were conducted throughout the building 
then as thoroughly as on our more recent visit of the 
3156 ultimo. But with this difference: that whereas 
Sir Aston could tell us that this, that, and the other 
apartment was intended for such or such a purpose, our 
professional guides of to-day were able to show us that 
the purposes were severally realised, so far as equipment 
and staff are concerned. 

Mais toujours la guerre! The exigencies of the 
military organisation have so encroached upon the 
activities of the College that, whereas (as we are told) 
in normal times the number of students (many of them 
post-graduate) in the College is 1,000, at present there 
are perhaps only 150 to 200 engaged there. 

Our visit was the direct outcome of a recent meeting 
of the Circle of Scientific, Technical, and Trade Journa- 
lists (Institute of Journalists), when the Right Hon. 


A. Dyke Acland was one of our visitors to ioin in the, 


discussion upon the subject of the evening. Mr. Acland 
was courteous enough to issue an invitation to the Circle 
to visit the Imperial College, so as to obtain some 
insight into what is being done in the Way of scientific 
research upon an industrial basis. 

Let us at once confess to a twofold sense of humilia- 
tion—one personal, the other national. To wander 
through these laboratories, so well stocked with modern 
appliances and machinery, is to experience a sense of 
personal shrinkage almost physical in its painfulness and 
complete mentality ; what grasshoppers we become in our 
own eyes! But equally painful is the borne-in knowledge 
that England, mistress of a quarter of the globe and of 
one-fifth of the world’s population—England, whose 
historical records make such noble reading from the days 
of King Alfred onward to the advent of Victoria—England 
has sunk into a Jethargic slumber, and allowed a younger 
and a pushing neighbour to forge ahead and to show 
herself such an adept i in following ‘paths which lead direct 
to commercial prosperity, commercial success. Ger- 
many s peaceful penetration was like to be our undoing, 
but the War intervening (let us hope, not too late), per- 
chance we shall shake off our dangerous lethargy and 
show that we will still not only maintain the beneficent 
sovereignty of the seas, but also be supreme in every- 
thing that will retain for us our hegemony in commerce. 
To this end, the memorial presented from the professors 
to Lord Crewe (chairman of the Governors of the Col- 
lege) should act as an inspiration. 

Since the bolt fell from the blue, twenty-two months 
ago, the Imperial College has devoted itself to much 
invaluable research work on behalf of the Government; 
but upon these activities we shall be well advised not to 
descant here. From the cursory inspection which the 
time at our disposal permitted, it 1s obvious to us that 
what is required is a generous State support of this 
College. П in place of, or, we would prefer to think, іп 
addition to, & visit from a body of journalists, the House 
of Commons would attend and see what are the poten- 
tialities of this institution we doubt not that public opinion, 
as there crystallised, would demand of the Government a 
contribution not of £70,000, but of £700,000 per annum, 
to develop more adequately the work which awaits the 
necessary financial assistance. 

Mr. Dyke Acland properly pointed out to us that, 
so far as normal research is concerned, the position of 
the College is rather to be regarded from the standpoint 
of the potentialities for the future than of actual accom- 
phshment hitherto; and in his remarks in response to a 
vote of thanks moved by Mr. Leon Gaster, Mr. Acland 
welcomed the signs of growing interest in the claims of 
scientific research from the industrial standpoint. 

As was pointed out by Professor Farmer (Director 
of the Biological Laboratories), in such an inspection as 
we held we did not even skim the cream, let alone tasting. 
We certainly sensed (not too pleasantly for the olfactory 
organs) the purification of pyridine. 

We cannot adequately express our gratitude to Mr. 
Acland and his staff of professors for their courteous and 
hospitable attention to us. 


THOUGHTS ON ART." 
By Sir Ernest GEORGE, А.К.А. 


Ir is good to look on these walls and see so great a 
labour of love; for by the name of your Society the work 
is such a labour. All good work should have the same 
inspiration, whether there is or is not the necessity to 
live by the result. 

Those endowed with the power of expression, in form 
or in colour, are greatly to be envied. To record an 
interpretation of Nature, helping others to see her charms, 
13 a gracious and useful act. 


Each inspired study is à human record. And when 


* A short address delivered to the Royal Amateur Art Society 
in connection with their exhibition at 25 Park Lane, W. 
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such documents are gathered together in order to render 
aid, as on this occasion, to a good cause, the work has a 
twofold value. 

` Аз а humble’ though enthusiastic sketcher, I may 
say that the periods called holidays, which I have given 
to painting in the street, the church, or the market-place, 
in the midst of the people, in the beauty of light and 
colour, with ever-varying scenes, and with a good 
comrade, have been the golden days of ту life. 

This personal enjoyment of the artist may be selfish 
or self-centred; but if his work left nothing tangible, and 
was like the song that has been sung, the occupation 
would be its own sufficient reward. 

At present, alas! the artist finds Italy, France, and 
his accustomed hunting grounds closed to him. Апа if 
he seeks solace among the home pastures, he is threatened 
by the village constable or the vigilant coastguard. 

I have just now spoken of the pleasure of work. 
Among painters the amateur has the largest share of 
the pleasure. He can seize on that which appeals to 
him, rendering the characteristics of his subject, without 
going into its less obvious features. Пе has no respon- 
sibility to buyers or dealers like an architect to a client. 
With the amateur painting is probably one of various 
interests and occupations; and he would be wise gener- 
allv to limit his ambitions, choosing simplicity of subject 
and a straightforward and direct method of treatment. 

The painter whose life is given seriously to his work 
must grapple with problems that he cannot always 
master, and he is often conscious of failure to fullv depict 
his ideal. i 

With each effort the artist’s desire has probably been 
to attain something higher than the completed work by 
which we judge him. 

With '' hope that springs eternal ” the next effort is 
made in the belief that, finding his soul, he may yet be 
able to express that which is in him. , 

We should all like to be judged by our aims rather 
than by our realised performance. 

I may be regarded as old-fashioned if I insist on the 
first importance of drawing. There is often the tempta- 
tion to break out in colour, and to talk of “ tone values,” 
before the elementary knowledge of drawing is acquired. 
That knowledge mastered, all future work is simplified, 
whether in colour, by the etching needle. or by any other 
medium. It is as an Architect I feel this most strongly, 
for no beauty of colour will justify a building that seems 
tottering and without construction, or the presentment 
of human form without indication of bone and muscle. 
Imagination and sentiment will be wasted on a work 
that lacks the fundamental qualities. 

Together with drawing, there is the studv of com- 
position; learning what should be included in a picture 
and what should be eliminated as unprofitable. 

There is further for consideration the relative pro- 
portions of light and shade. This and more before 
entering upon the infinite combinations, the subtle 
beauties and the glory of colour. 

Strangely the Realms of Art have always been subject 
to Fashions, Phases, and Schools; contemporary artists 
influencing one another and the public. 

A work of distinction from the hands of a genius, 
which has excited interest, will be followed by lesser 
men. There is, however, the danger of repeating the 
peculiarities and foibles of the artist without understand- 
in the spirit that has moved him. 

The search for novelty for its own sake need hardly 
be commented on, yet we know that pretentious 
nonsense too often obtains a hearing. 

Be it ‘‘ Cubist ’’ or other folly, it finds its votaries. 

The attempt to bring in a “ New Агь’ is too often 
made by those who have not learned the grammar of 
the old; who think to avoid serious study and the 
drudgery of taking pains. 

_In Architecture we sometimes meet the attempt to 
shirk the careful study of what has been done, substi- 
tuting the preposterous for the reasonable methods. 


Knowledge and judgment must be acquired before 
departures can be made successfully from the accepted 
ways. Imagination may then have full play. 

While speaking of the vagaries of students, I would 
add that instances of vanity апа self-sufficiency are 
exceptional. I can speak only of the Architects; and 
I am glad to know that the present generation are 
enjoying a sounder training than did their forerunners. 
Among them are earnest and able men from whom we 
should have work on a higher level than that we leave 
to them. 

These men have all gone to the wars; they are under 
t&ining of another kind. The physical and mental 
development of the man may give vigour aud freshness 
to the artist when the Arts of Peace are resumed. But 
many on whom our hopes were placed will not be with 
из. 

We have spoken of sketching; we know that good 
sketches give very real pleasure in their fresh simplicity ; 
they convey verv directly what the artist has felt and 
has to tell; much work might well be kept in its early 
condition. 

For a serious and permanent work, on a large canvas, 
a sketchy treatment, as sometimes seen, is inadmissible. 
To stop just where the difficulties begin, and where 
there is a call upon the artist's knowledge and power, 
Is not playing the game. 

Asking a painter what he was engaged upon, he 
said: “I am always doing one of two things: I am 
either beginning a good picture or finishing a bad one."' 

All wavs and means are good in which a true artist 
finds readv expression; while no amount of cleverness 
will justify the work of one who, with much acquired 
skill, has no message for us. 

It seems presumptuous fort an architect to offer 
advice to painters, many of them accomplished; yet the 
same laws apply to the work of the Painter, the Sculptor, 
and the Architect. 

The mind and the eye ‘must be trained to a fine 
perception of those qualities that distinguish great work 
from that which is common; the knowledge of when to 
be broad and massive, and when delicacy and refinement 
are called for. 


ABERDEEN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meeting of the Aberdeen Architectural 
Association was held in the Northern Arts Club on the 
2nd inst., Mr. W. J. Devlin presiding. 

The Chairman said that owing to the exigencies of 
the war and the absence on service of younger members, 
the work of the Association during the past year had 
been very much restricted. Nevertheless, looking back, 
they who were left to carry on might congratulate them- 
selves that at least they had made the most of their 
opportunity, and that the interest in the Association had 
been maintained. and the meetings, though fewer, had 
been very successful and well attended. It was most 
regrettable that early in the session the lecture by Mr. 
Е. C. Eeles. Rhird lecturer for 1914-15, had to be 
abandoned ow:ng to circumstances arising out of the 
war. They hoped they would have the pleasure of hear- 
ing him next session. Five members had joined the 
Forces since their last annual meeting. He was both 
sorry and proud to say that since then they had lost 
Lieutenants W. J. Watt and G. Milne, John G. W. 
Murrav, 4th Gordons, and J. W. Ingram, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. They had also to deplore the 
death of Mr. Henry F. David. To the families and 
friends the members of the Association extended their 
sympathy, and also to their esteemed member Dr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, on the death of his son, Gilbert 
Mackenzie, an architect and gallant soldier. 

The following oftice-bearers were re-elected : —Ho on. 
President, Mr. Harbourne McLennan; President, Mr. 
W. J. Devlin: Vice-President, Mr. В. С. Wilson, jun. ; 
Secretary, Mr. R. W. Gibson; Treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
Allan. 
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Messrs. Alexander Cruickshank and James B. Nicol 
were re-elected members of the committee, and the fol- 
lowing new members were elected:—Miss Wardlaw 
Burnet, and Mesars. William Banbury, James Blake, 
and James Lowson. 

The financial statement showed that the Association 
had a balance of £11 to carry forward to next year. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Tire Second Annual Report of the Council issued during 
the great European War follows the first in emphasising 
the effect of the war in almost every department of the 
Institution administration. The statistics of membership 
again show a considerable fall in every class except that 
of Colonial Fellows, but of that fall more than half 
is attributable to a decrease of 119 in the number of 
students, the supply of whom is practically shut off by 
the calls of military service. 

The same might be said of professional associates, 
who number sixty-nine less than twelve months ago. 
Although a considerable number of men have passed the 
Intermediate Examination, the war has prevented so 
many of them from sitting for the final that the source 
from which the balloting list is mainly recruited in 
normal times has, therefore, now practically been closed. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
balloting list of October 1913, contained the names of 
thirty candidates for the Fellowship and Colonial Fellow- 
ship, one for the Associateship, and 452 for the Profes- 
sional Associateship ; while the numbers in October 1915 
were respectively 30, 0, and 55. 

The class of probationers recently formed from among 
those who, having passed the Intermediate Examination, 
wish to connect themselves with the Institution unti] they 
have passed the Final and come up for election, show 
a slight increase of from forty-nine a year ago to sixty- 
two at the present time. 

The following tables give the numbers up to date:— 


Professional 


Honorary Colonial  Asso- Associ- Proba. 
Members, Fellows, Fellows. ciates. ates. tioners, Students, Total. 
May, 1914.., а 71 2,967 97 — 363 қ 
May, 1915... 24 2,048 72 2,860 53 · 49 328 5,434 
May, 1918... 23 2.013 76 2,791 51 63 209 5,226 
-l —359 44 —69+ -2 +14 —119 — 208 
9 New Fellows ... . 55 t New Professional Associates ... 55 
Resigned or died ,, 90 Transferred, resigned, or died ... 124 


Finance.—As was inevitable in the circumstances, the 
Statement of Account shows that considerable changes 
have taken place during the year, but the Council feel 
that members are to be congratulated upon the manner іп 
which the Institution finances have stood the strain of 
the war. In spite of the great depletion of income due 
t> the fact that members on naval or military service are 
not asked to continue their subscriptions during their 
absence from professional life, 1t has been found possible 
again to carry on the year’s work without making any 
call upon capital, the decrease in revenue being met to 
a great extent by economy in expenditure. 

The decline in the receipts from annual subscriptions 
amounted to £1,610, and from entrance fees to £140. 
It has been, however, in connection with the examina- 
tions that the most marked loss has been manifested. 
During the few years prior to the war the large number 
of candidates presenting themselves for examination led 
to balances in examination fees over expenditure becoming 
available for the increase of the Scholarship Endowment 
Fund. These dropped to £95 in 1914, the first year of 
the war, while for 1915 the Examination Account showed 
a deficit of £600, in spite of a reduction by a similar 
sum of expenditure under this head. 

Rates and taxes have increased by £190, while the 
necessity of insuring the Institution buildings and their 
contents against damage by hostile aircraft has provided 
an additional war expense. 


By suspending the offer of naw scholarships during 
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the period of the war, a subject dealt with later on in 
this Report, by the discontinuance for the time being of 
the Country Meeting and the Annual Dinner and Recep- 
tion, together with the consequent reduction in the cost 
of printing and postage, and by other retrenchments, 
distributed under almost every heading, a total decrease 
of expenditure compared with 1914, amounting to about 
£2,200, has been effected. 

In these circumstances the Council have been able to 
respond to the national call by taking up £1,000 of the 
Second War Loan. They also converted the Institution 
holdings in earlier Government securities into the 44 per 
cent. War Loan stock, and, an extra dividend accruing 
thereby during the year of account, the return under this 
heading shows a proportional increase of £60. Тһе 
actual increase in dividend which will result from the 
conversion of all the Institution Government securities will 
amount to about £40 per annum. 

The following table gives a précis of the accounts for 
the vear 1915:— 

RECEIPTS. 
Revenue Balance— 


January lst, 1915 . 1100 8 1 
Total Receiptson Revenue 11,864 0 0 


PAYMENTS. 
& г. d. £ s. d. 
Total Payments out of Re- 
venue(Current Expenses) 9,881 8 5 
Purchase of £1,000 War 


Capital Account ... 57811 4 Loan 4496 Stock . 994 13 0 
Examinations Account .. 611 611 
Furniture Sis 1110 3 
Cash at Bankers and on 
Current Account... .. 1,697 10 10 
Examinations Suspense A/c 34610 0 
£13,542 19 5 £13,542 19 5 


The Examinations.—The calls of the war were very 
evident in the number of candidates who presented them- 
selves for the Preliminary and Professional Examina- 
tions during the current year. There were forty-four 
candidates only for the Preliminary Examination, the 
smallest number since 1883, the third year in which the 
examination was held; while we have to go back to 1892 
to find a lower total than 139, the number who this year 
sat for the Professional] Examinations. Members, how- 
ever, would not wish it otherwise. The paucity of can- 
didates merely provides further evidence as to the 
manner in which the coming generation of surveyors is 
answering to their country's call. 

In the last Annual Report particulars were given of 
the arrangements which the Council were making to 
reduce, so far as possible, the disadvantage in which 
intending candidates might be placed by the interruption 
of their studies. The concessions there detailed still 
remain good. 

Scholarships at the Universities.—The Council have 
decided to suspend during the period of the war the offer 
of Institution scholarships tenable at the Universities. 
They have been influenced in arriving at this decision 
by the fact that the call to military service not only had 
the effect of reducing the number of candidates desirous 
of competing, but, what was perhaps more important, 
in the absence on service of the best, of lowering the 
average standard of those who applied. This was per- 
haps to be expected, but in the circumstances the Council 
considered that the objects for which the scholarships 
were established would not be attained during the pre- 
sent interruption of university studies. 

The Publications.—In order to meet war conditions 
it was, early in the new session, decided to hold the 
ordinary general meetings once a month, instead of fort- 
nightly as usual, and at 5 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. Although 
naturally the attendance is comparatively small com- 
pared with pre-war times, it has not been unsatisfactory, 
while the standard of the discussions, which have fol- 
Icwed the reading of the papers, has been good. The 
Council feel. therefore, that the change has justified 
itself, though a return to the evening meetings 1s con- 
templated as soon as the conditions have become normal. 

During the period of the war the Professional Notes 
will be issued every four months instead of quarterly. 
The Notes and Queries will continue to be dealt with 
expeditiously in the usual manner, and the Council feel 
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therefore that this war economy may be adopted with 
Do serious inconvenience to members. 

The Library and the Forestry Museum.—Expendi- 
ture on the Library and the Forestry Museum has been 
reduced to a minimum. The former, however, is kept 
up to date by the purchase of new works of special 
interest to the profession, and new editions of previous 
Issues as they are published. 

In connection with the English Forestry Association 
an interesting exhibition of home-grown timber, and the 
uses to which it is being put to meet naval and military 
requirements during the war, was opened in the 
Lecture Hall of the Institution by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G. (honorary member), 
President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, on 
December 13, when Mr. Duchesne read his paper. 
The exhibits were partly from the Forestry Museum and 
partly lent by the Minister of Munitions. The latter 
have since been presented to the Institution, and may be 
seen in the Museum. 

The Standing Committees.—The Council have little 
of special interest to announce with regard to the work 
of the majority of the committees. 

The Parliamentary Bills and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, however, have had a considerable amount of 
work thrown upon them in connection with the war, 
such as the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(War Restrictions) Bill, the proposals in connection with 
which they considered in their earliest stages, reporting 
thereon through the Council to the President of the 
Local Government Board. While that measure has 
been subjected to a considerable amount of criticism as 
economically unsound, it should not be overlooked that 
it was passed to meet certain abnormal conditions which 
had arisen; and that Mr. Long, in introducing the Bill, 
specially disclaimed any suggestion that the proposals 
were logical, or that thev could be defended on economic 
grounds. 

They have also been engaged in considering the 
appointment of arbitrators under the Housing Acts; the 
effect of Lord Derby's recruiting scheme and the Military 
Service Act on the profession; the manner in which the 
depletion of office staffs could best be made good; and 
the effect of the excess profits duty on surveyors’ 
earnings. 

The European War.—Twelve months ago the number 
of those connected with the Institution who had joined 
His Majesty's Forces was 1,063, of whom twenty-nine 
had given their lives in their country’s cause. Those 
figures must now be increased to 1,757 and sixty respec- 
tively. Of the former figure 197 are Fellows, 1,009 
Professional Associates, seven Associates, ten Colonial 
Fellows, and 481 probationers, students, and examina- 
tion candidates. Eight members of the Institution staff 
are also serving. 

In the early part of the year many members were 
helped to join technical branches of the Army, either 
with commissions or through the ranks, more particularly 
the lines of communications, mining, and navvy com- 
panies of the Royal. Enginecrs, the heavy artillery, and 
the sanitary companies of the R.A.M.C.; but since the 
Derby Scheme and the Military Service Act came into 
operation, the military authorities seem to have found 
a difficulty in giving the time necessary to place men 
in units for which their technical qualifications would 
seem specially to fit them. 

The Institution was represented at the Conference 
called by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Chairman of the Home 
Office Committee, on behalf of Lord Derby, to consider 
how the shortage of men engaged in professional or 
industrial undertakings, occasioned by the recruiting 
schemes then coming into force, could be made good; 
and to what extent individuals might be looked upon as 
indispensable to any particular business. The Council 
laid their reasoned views before the Committee, which 
doubtless, in conjunction with those of other associations, 
resulted in the inclusion of Section 2 (1) (b) of the 
Military Service Act. 
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Miscellaneous.—The Council have naturally been 
keenly interested in the widely distributed retrenchments 
which have taken place in the surveyors’ staff of the 
Valuation Office of the Board of Inland Revenue. They 
at once recognised that the dismissal of large numbers 
of men at a time when existing circumstances made it 
unlikely that any considerable number could be absorbed 
in private practice was likely to give rise to great hard- 
ship, particularly among those who had contracted 
responsibilities in the belief that their position was prac- 
tically secure. While refraining from offering any 
Opinion on the policy of retrenchment, the Council have 
impressed upon the Government the view that in such 
a matter they should occupy the position of the model 
employer, and that, whatever the strict legal situation 
with regard to the displaced officials may be, & moral 
obhgation attaches to that position which should con- 
strain the Government to see that men who have been 
in their employ, and who are acknowledged to have 
carried out their duties loyally and well, are not per- 
mitted to suffer if other openings in the public service, 
either technical or clerical, present themselves, which 
they are qualified to fill. 

A number of members having been required to make 
returns in connection with claims for excess profits 
duty, the Council thought it advisable to take the highest 
legal advice as to whether surveyors were not exempted 
under Section 39 (c) of the Finance No. 2 Act, 1915. 
They therefore consulted Sir Robert Finlay, who advised 
very definitely that members of the Institution practising 
the ordinary profession of a surveyor are not engaged 
in а trade or business to which Part III. of the Act 
dealing with excess profits duty applies. An interview 
subsequently took place between representatives of the 
Council and the Chairman of the Inland Revenue Com- 
mission, as a result of which Sir Edmund Nott-Bower 
afterwards wrote to say that his department felt bound to 
maintain the opinion that the negotiation of sales, not- 
withstanding the element of personal qualification of the 
survevor engaged, normally fell within the scope of the 
duty, and that the same applied to the collection of rents 
although combined with a measure of estate manage- 
ment; his department would, however, always be ready 
to consider specially cases in which the various classes 
of а  surveyor's business transactions were not 
separated, and the bulk of them fell in a class which all 
agree to be excepted from the operation of the duty. 

t is hoped that most members of the Institution will be 
found to come within the cases referred to in the latter 
part of the letter. | 

А circular was issued warning members that the War 
Risks Insurance Committee examine very closely claims 
for compensation in respect of damage to property by 
hostile aircraft under the Government scheme, and do 
nob accept liability for professional fees in respect of 
reinstatement, or for the cost of renewing boundary 
walls, paving, &c., unless specially mentioned in the 
poliey. In the circumstances members were advised 
to see that the nature of the property, and the risks 
which it was desired to cover, were precisely defined; 
and it was pointed out that where the insurances were 
effected by reference to existing fire policies, this might 
be done by endorsement thereon. 

In view of the possibility of unemployment arising 
at the termination of the war, and the necessity of 
taking steps beforehand to meet 15, the Council have set 
up а committee divided into two parts, representing 
respectively town and country conditions, with the 
following reference: To consider the problems likely to 
arise at the termination of the war, more particularly in 
connection with possible unemployment on the disband- 
ment of the Army and munition workers; and dealing 
with the questions involved in the light of the special 
knowledge possessed by surveyors as distinct from other 
professional men or from representatives of trade and 
industry, to suggest preventive or curative schemes. 
These committees are now sitting, and it is hoped that 
valuable results may be obtained from their deliberations. 
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Among other subjects dealt with during the year have 
been town planning, in connection with which a circular 
was sent out jointly with the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, urging surveyors representing 
local authorities and those in private practice to co- 
operate in order to secure agreement in the earliest 
stages of the preparation of town planning schemes ; and 
in connection with which, also, the Council have joined 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects to impress 
upon the Government and other authorities the urgent 
need which exists for defining without delay the lines of 
main arterial roads. 

The Council also have had under consideration the 
appointment of arbitrators under the Housing Acts, and 
have laid before the Local Government Board the 
advantages, from the point of view of economy, 
promptitude, and certitude of judgment, of employing 
as arbitrators men with a professional knowledge of the 
matters with which they have to deal. 

Mr. Howard Martin was nominated to represent the 
Institution on the Tribunal of Appeal under Section 28 
of the London Building Act, 1890, in place of the late 
Mr. Herbert Thomas Steward. 


THE CHURCH OF BROU. 


Ir was only yesterday that we were in Bourg, yet bevond 
the church of Brou and a garage, I remember nothing 
of the place. The garage was like other garages; but the 
church of Brou is like no other church in the world. 
In the first place, instead of dragging through centuries 
of building, and never quite reaching completion, it was 
begun and finished in the space of twenty-five years— 
from 1511 to 1536—-and it was supervised and paid for 
by a single person, Margaret of Austria, who built 16 in 
fulfilment of a vow made by her mother-in-law, Mar- 
garet of Bourbon. The las; Margaret died before she 
could undertake her project, and her son, Philibert II., 
Duke of Savoy, called “Тһе Handsome,” followed 
before he could carry out her wishes. So his duchess, 
the other Margaret, undertook the work, and here on this 
plain, between the Juras and the Saone, she wrought a 
marvel in exquisite churchbuilding which still remains a 
marvel almost untouched by any blight after four hun- 
dred turbulent years. Matthew Arnold wrote a poem on 
the church of Brou, which may convey the wonder of 
its beauty. I shall read it some day, and if it is as 
beautiful as the church I shall commit it to memory, 
and on days when things seem rather ugly and harsh and 
rasping I will find some quiet corner and shut my eyes 
and say the lines and picture a sunlit May afternoon 
and the church of Brou. Then perhaps I shall not 
remember any more the littl mean things of the 
moment, but only the architectural shrine which one 
woman reared in honour of another. 

It is not a great cathedral, but it is by no means a 
little church. Its lofty nave is bare of furnishings, whick 
perhaps lends to its impression of bigness. But then 
you pass through the carved doors of a magnificent 
'*jubé."' or screen, and the bareness disappears. The 
oaken choir-seats are carved with the richness of em- 
broidery, and bevond them are the tombs—those of the 
two Margarets and of Philibert, husband and son. I 
Suppose there are no more elaborately wrought tombs 
in the world than these. Perhaps their very richness 
detracts from their artistic value, but I would rather 
have them so, for it shows somehow the thoroughness 
and sincerity of Margaret’s intent—her determination to 
fulfil to the final letter every imagined possibility in that 
other’s vow. The mother’s tomb is a sort of bower—a 
marble alcove of great splendour within and without. 
Philibert’s tomb, which stands in the centre of the 
church, between the other two, is a bier supported by 
female figures and fluted columns and interwoven decora- 
tions, exquisitely chiselled. Six cherubs and a crouch- 
Ing lion guard the royal figure above, and the whole, in 
Spite of its richness, is of great dignity. The tomb of 


the Duchess Margaret herself is a lofty canopy of marble 


| incrustations, the gorgeousness of which no words can 


tell. It is the superlative of Gothic decoration at a period 
When Gothic extravagance was  supreme.—F-oun 
“Through the Juras by Motor," by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, in “ Harper's Magazine ’’ for May. 


HORIZONTALITY AND VERTICALITY IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF TOWN 
PLANNING SCHEMES.* 


By Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A. 


I мил, assume at the outset that someone among those 
to whom I address myself is profoundly ignorant, and will 
be interested in things as elementary as those which 
interest myself. 

So when you feel inclined to resent my taking up 
your time with things you have known from the cradle, 
please remember it is not to you І am speaking, but to 
that profoundly ignorant person. 

I have always felt that before one can begin to 
understand anything about town planning one must know 
clearly what the phrase '' A living art’’ means. This 
chiefly because it is necessary to a grasp of the fact that, 
in periods of living art, town planning was also a living 
art. 

Architecture is not “а living art ’’ to-day. 

This does not mean that all architectural work is to- 
day lifeless. We have men who impress their own per- 
sonality upon their work. These men put some of the 
life which is in them into their offspring. 

But there is all the difference in the world between 
our putting some of the life which is in us into our art, 
and art being so living that it puts life into us, giving 
us strength to go along with it step by step as it ascends 
to the highest peak it reaches, and to descend with it 
as it declines. 

In history there is scarcely a period in which art 
was not such a living force in some part of the world, 
but it has not been such a force in Western Europe and 
America for the past hundred years or more. 

Now, '' a living art ” is not always ascending. 

A man does not necessarily die in the prime of life. 
He may still live, thouth he be in his declining years. 
So an art may be still living, though in its decline. 

All great styles of architecture have first evolved till 
they reach their highest glory, and then declined, but 
have lived while declining. | 

Before we attempt a closer analysis of what is meant 
by “а living art” we must notice one important fact— 
namely, that in most architectural compositions the 
quality of verticality or that of horizontality predomi- 
nates. That many architectural compositions are on the 
border-line between these two qualities does not detract 
from the advantages to be gained by classifying them 
into vertical and horizontal. 

For town planners it is the most useful classification 
we have. The value of the rough classification of moral 
attributes into virtues and vices is not materially affected 
by the fact that manv actions are on the border-line, that 
an action may be neither virtuous nor vicious, or virtuous 
in some instances and vicious in others; that thrift, for 
instance, may sometimes be a virtue, though it is gener- 
ally a vice. 

We must realise that it is the whole spirit of the 
composition which must determine into which class we 
put it; that the whole feeling of each mav be different 
from that of the other; that each may express a different 
set of ideas and ideals. 

It is not enough to simply note whether horizontal 
or vertical lines preponderate. To do this would not 
infrequently result in our putting a composition into the 
wrong class altogether. Horizontalitvy may create a 
feeling of tranquillity, rest, contentment and quiet dig- 
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nity. Its tendency is to subordinate the individual to 
the good of the whole. 

Verticality creates a feeling of aspiration, joyousness, 
vigour and uplifting. 

I suppose the feelings each inspire in us are similar, 
whether conveyed through architecture or through 
scenery. While the long level lines of flat country have 
a quieting effect upon us, mountainous scenery takes us 
out of ourselves and awakens in us a desire to strive 
joyously after something better than we have vet reached. 
It stirs within us feelings of discontent with things as 
they are. Again, while we are still young, hopeful and 
enthusiastic, architecture possessing а sense of verti- 
cality most appeals to us. Ав we get older, and our 
enthusiasms die down, and we begin to find that which 
is stimalating is irksome, and we come to wish not to 
be uplifted or inspired, but to be left alone, we come to 
prefer horizontality. 

While we are still voung enough to feel real enthu- 
siasm and inspiration, to enter Rothenburg brings tears 
of joy to our eyes and awakens in us, whether we will 
or no, an enthusiasm akin to the religious fervour of its 
builders. 

Our appreciation of architecture which embodies the 
quality of verticality i8 largely an emotional one, whereas 
our appreciation of architecture which embodies the 
quality of horizontality is almost wholly an intellectual 
one. 

Karlsruhe cannot give us the joyful uplifting feeling 
Rothenburg did. It chiefly pleases us because it makes 
no emotional demands upon us, leaves us tranquil and 
with a sense of intellectual satisfaction. Our apprecia- 
tion of Karlsruhe may be a more educated appreciation, 
but our appreciation of Rothenburg will be more thrilling. 
I do not attempt to say which is best. 

Yet we should notice, and perhaps some of us may 
be surprised to discover, that it is not most frequently 
in the work in which the element of verticality prepon- 
derates we get ostentation and vulgaritv, but in work 
in which the element of horizontality preponderates. For 
instance, there is a certain humility in Gothic, and often 
we find in Renaissance work a base pride to be the motive 
underlying and expressed. 

In architecture (as in everything else), if our study 
is not to be superficial, our бге business must always 
be to realise the motives which have brought any given 
work into existence, to understand the ideas it expresses, 
and appreciate its spirit. We must remember that it 


is not only some of the greatest refinements in architec- 


tural taste whch have found expression in symmetry, 
proportion, long-level lines and equipoise, but that these 
have not infrequently been used to express only ostenta- 
tious display, bombast, and vulgarity. Symmetry, pro- 
portion, and equipoise have been not infrequently the 
‘‹ be all and end ай” of those who have nothing nobler 
to express. 

But to return to the elucidation of the phrase “А 
living art.’’ The earliest living art of which we know was 
that embodied in the pyramids, temples and mastabas 
(smaller tombs) of Egypt. 

All great art is the expression of ideas. The idea 
expressed by the pyramids was that they were built for 
eternity. The mastaba was cut out of the solid rock, not 
formed in built-up masonry. There being, therefore, no 
construction to suggest form, suggestions were borrowed 
from the buildings to which those who cut these mastabas 
were most accustomed. These were wooden structures 
formed of timbers which were little more than large stiff 
reeds, there being no large timber grown in the Nile 
valley. When a column capable of supporting weight 
had to be devised, a number of these reeds were bound 
together; so the men who formed a masataba carved 
ы. representations of such columns in the solid 
rock. 

This may have been right or wrong, but at least it 
had a strong element of artistic vitality in it. 

When Egypt was under first Greece and then Rome, 
i 
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both Greece and Rome had the wisdom to sustain the 
Ptolemaic dynasty and to allow the Egyptians to develop 
their art in their own way. It is hardly possible to 
trace the influence of the conquerors upon it. 

When we turn to the second Theban kingdom we 
find that the idea expressed in the architecture of this 
period is that of an autocratic government, occupied in 
investing everything with a profound feeling of mystery, 
and with the desire to inspire awe and dread of the king 
and the priesthood. 

Time will not permit of my attempting to show the 
development of Egyptian architecture; and the architec- 
ture of other periods and of other climes is really better 
for our present purposes, because from it may be grasped 
the meaning of the terms ‘‘ A living art °’ more readily 
perhaps. 

Neither must we do more than also just touch upon 
another period of living art—that of the Assyrians. 
There is no stone or wood in the valleys of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, so the Assyrians had to devise a 
method of construction which was independent of the use 
of these materials. This led to their making sun-burnt 
bricks. When the Assyrians built in regions in which 
there was stone they used stone, but in the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates whole palaces were built by 
them in sun-burnt bricks. Each chamber was vaulted. 
When chambers in large Egyptian buildings were covered 
in, it was with great slabs of stone. The vaulting 
material of the Assyrians was not good enough to enable 
them to erect a vault of any considerable span, so all 
their chambers had to be small. 

In the tomb of Beni Hasan was long thought to be 
the prototype of the Greek Doric column, but now there 
is held to have been no connection between them. The 
columns in the tomb of Beni Hasan were cut out of 
the solid rock, and took the form this would naturally 
give them, a simple squared form with the angles cut 
off. The Greek Doric was probably developed from a 
wooden building. ! 

In the palace of Tyrinus we have a transitional building 
of part wood and part stone. In what is left of it we 
can see the preparation made for fixing wood ante and 
wood columns. 

The life of the Doric order was simply one of gradual 
refinement and perfection of detail. 

It is only necessary to compare the so-called basilica 
at Pestum with the Parthenon to realise how living was 
the art of the Greeks. 

What is true of the Doric is true also of the Ionic 
and Corinthian; the history is one of gradual develop- 
ment. 

The Romans carried on Greek traditions, only modi- 
fied very greatly by their re-discovery of the use of the 
arch and their marvellous developments in engineering 
skill. 

We have seen that the arch in a somewhat crude 
form was known to the Assyrians. There is also suff 
cient evidence to show that the principle was known to 
the Egyptians. 

Perhaps Gothie vaulting and tracery furnish us with 
examples of evolution and growth which best help us to 
an understanding of the term '' A living art.” 

In the Roman basilica we have the beginning of the 
cross vault. Earlier vaults had been only simple barrel 
vaults. Probably it was the desire to raise the heads of 
the windows higher than the barrel vault admitted of, 
and so to illuminate the space within tbe vault, which 
led the Romans to invent the cross vault. This was a 
genuine cross vault; though the ribs did not project, 
they were there, and were true arches supporting the 
filling. 

Th Gloucester Cathedral, in the north aisle of the 
nave, we have the same cross vault, only wth the trans- 
verse ribs frankly expressed. In the Shoreham choir 
we have the same vault again, only in it is the Gothic 
pointed arch. In Lichfield nave we have the same 
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cross vault again, but with intermediate ribs of tiercerons 
introduced into it. 

The use of the pointed arch in vaulting made many 
things possible which are not possible where the round 
arch is used. Two round intersecting walls must he 
carried to the same height at their crowns, or untrue 
curves are created at points at which they intersect, 
but where the pointed arch is used these intersections 
may always be true mitres, the smaller vault may take 
the curve of the greater vault, aud the only thing affected 
will be the angle of intersection at the crown. The 
history of Gothic art is one of increasing mastery over 
materials. It is, of course, empirical, rather than scien- 
tific, in our modern use of that term. It demonstrates 
gradually increasing confidence. Its first forms are 
massive, but at every stage its builders become more 
and more venturesome, less and less material was used, 
and greater knowledge of their capabilities was evinced. 

Having at everv stage cut away more and more 
material, both from the vault itself and from its abut- 
ments, the Gothic builders came to feel the need of 
struts between their ribs, and introduced what are known 
as ''tierne ’’ ribs. These at first were always true 
struts, each was always opposed to another, strutting it, 
and in return being strutted by it, as in King's College 
Chapel at Cambridge, where the fan vault is still a true 
vault, and where, if you trace any rib, you will find it 
to be strutted by another rib. 

The construction is what it appears to be. But 
when Gothic vaulting reached its final stage the main 
transverse ribs, intermediate ribs, and the lierne ribs all 
came to be merely decoration carved on the surface of the 
vaults, as in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westmin- 
ster, where the arches which really carry the weight pass 
through and behind the surfaces of the stonework, and 
d which appears to be the vaulting is suspended from 
them. 


(To be continued.) 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION PLANTS FOR SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES AND ISOLATED 
BUILDINGS.* 

By A. P. I. CorrenELr., M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., Assoc. Soc. 

M.O.H. (Fellow). 


THE principles of sewage disposal for small purification 
plants are the same as for large installations, only there 
are, if possible, more pitfalls to be avoided the smaller 
the installation becomes. So many factors that are 
negligible when dealing with large sewage works become 
of importance in a small installation, factors that are 
easily overlooked and vet are sufficient to cause а break- 
down of the whole system. 

_ We have to remember, for instance, that the purifica- 
tion plant will be situated within a very short distance 
of the house, and the sewage will come down with fæces 
fresh and organic matter scarcely broken up. In a town 
works the length of time from the first discharge of 
sewage to its treatment at the outfall may be a matter 
of hours; in a small plant it may be only one of minutes. 
The moment sewage is discharged putrefactive agencies 
are at work, and when it arrives at the outfall, largely 
broken up and diluted with water and other admixtures, 
Its treatment at the works is facilitated. 

In the second place, the variation in flow will be 
extreme, in one moment dropping to practically nothing, 
at the next coming down in a huge rush. 

. Thirdly, hot water poured down the sinks has not 
time to cool, and if it carries grease with it such grease 
18 likely to solidify at the purification works and to clog 
the apparatus. Е 

Fourthly, there is greater danger of stoppage through 

arge substances, brushes, cloths, and such like, being 
discharged down the drain. 
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Fifthly, there 1s often an excess of solids, especially 
where the water supply is limited, that makes a strong - 
sewage, requiring the works to be proportionately larger 
for eflicient purification. 

Sixthly, there is the liability of a larger proportion 
of grit and mineral matter being washed from garden 
paths and unpaved surfaces than is likely to take place 
in a town. 

Seventhly, oil and garage waste may be sent down in 
bulk and may upset the svstem. 

Finally, there is greater liability of neglect. The 
works are not large enough to employ a skilled person, 
and he must be an exceptional gardener who prefers to 
take care of them rather than of the flowers and green- 
houses that fall under his charge. 

It will be seen that to adequately deal with these and 
other matters that attach especially to a small installa- 
tion a more ample margin of safety must be provided 
than for larger works, and everything should be simpli- 
fied to the last degree in order, if possible, to enable even 
a wavfaring man, though a fool, to work it. 

From the point of view of national economy the best 
svstem of purification for isolated houses is still applica- 
tion to suitable land. And of all methods of land treat- 
ment, were it not for esthetic objections and difficulty 
of efficient supervision, the conservancy system, economi- 
cally speaking, 1s the best. There are many places where 
this simplest process of nature can still be used. The 
writer would like to draw attention to the Richardson 
earth closet, for country cottage property or places where 
there is plenty of garden ground under cultivation. It 
is an arrangement of the late Mr. Charles Richardson, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer of the Severn Tunnel, and was 
used by him for the navvy quarters during the construc- 
tion of the works. His contention was that if only the 
liquid could be separated from the solid the latter could 
be more readily broken up, while the liquid, if absorbed 
by drv earth, could also be acted upon more rapidly than 
if retained by the solid in a putrescent mass. In his day 
nitrifying bacteria and the study of oxidising micro- ` 
organisms generally had not come to the front, but his 
theorv can be confirmed by the knowledge we have now 
gained. He therefore paved his closet floor to a slight 
slope. got the cottager to pile a heap of garden mould in 
the arched opening, and from time to time all the man 
had to do was to throw part of the heap over the closet 
contents inside, shovel it away, and dig it into his garden. 

Moule's earth closet carries out the same idea of 
deodorisation, and if constantly attended to is fairlv 
satisfactory; but it suffers from the admixture of solid 
and liquid, an objection met by Mr. Richardson, and it 
also needs careful attention, a requirement that it rarely 
gets. 

The conservancy system, however, does not deal with 
slop water, and this becomes a pressing problem, espe- 
cially where a water supply is laid on. If the water 
supply be from a well or similar source, the writer has 
dealt with slop water by running it into a small tank 
containing an automatic syphon, whence it is periodically 
discharged down a drain. This drain, at a suitable dis- 
tance from the house, changes into three or four lengths 
of agricultural pipe laid radially with open joints in arable 
soil just beneath the surface. In course of time these 
pipes may become clogged, but it is a simple matter to 
take them up, clean, and replace them. 

A good water supplv is very important, and wherever 
it is supplied it is advisable to adopt a more elaborate 
system of disposal than above described. Our modern 
conception of civilisation necessitates a system of water 
carriage, and unless some other outlet is at hand a purifi- 
cation plant, in its fuller sense, becomes inevitable. 

The two stages of sewage purification are :—(a) Sedi- 
mentation accompanied or not by chemical precipitation 
and bv digestion of colloidal matter; (b) oxidation. 

These stages must be passed through, whether the 
works be large or small, only with more or less elabora- 
tion of detail, according to the size of the plant. For 
instance, the first stage may be divided between several 
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units, grit chambers, tanks and digestion chambers; 
whilst the second stage is often spread over two or three 
filters or beds in series. 

The first stage is the more elaborate one. Sewage 
comes down containing solids in suspension, solids in 
solution, colloidal matter from grease and soap, mineral 
matter like gravel and ashes, and half broken up veget- 
sble and animal debris upon which the putrefactive 
agencies have scarcely vet begun to act. These, with 
the exception of the solids in solution and the liquid pro- 
ducts of decomrosition, must be retained and dealt with 
in the first stage, or the oxidising plant will become 
clogged and unfit for its purpose. Even land can be 
ruined, but there is generally plenty of this, and the 
damaged ares can be set aside*until it recovers. 

In the second stage of purification the sewage, re- 
lieved in a large degree of its suspended solids and float- 
ing or inert matter, is brought into contact with oxidis- 
ing bacteria, either in land or filters or contact beds. 

These all have the same purpose, to provide the 
means whereby through the agency of air the organisms 
may break down putrescent liquid matter into nitrates 
and stable compounds. They will deal with a certain 
quantity of solid matter—indeed, at times they have to— 
but it will be at the cost of their efficiency. The solids 
will, or should, remain in the interstices of the oxidising 
material and be broken up by aérobie organisms, quickly 
if of reducible matter, but very slowly if of a colloidal or 
starchy nature. Sometimes the filter, or its equivalent, 
may indeed get overloaded in another direction, by over- 
septicisation in the first process and consequent de-solu- 
tion of solids in solution into colloidal matter. This is a 
defect that should at once be remedied. 

There are several types of purification plant upon the 
market that embody the above-named principles. But it 
is a great error to instal one of these after having fur- 
nished the makers with a few rough particulars and 
imagine that all will go right. Conditions vary con- 
stantly, and every case should be considered by some one 
who knows at least a little about the subject. Fortu- 
nately makers usually provide a fairly wide margin of 
safety, and such is the kindliness of nature that she can 
thus rectify the mistakes that may have been committed 
in her name. 

The simplest type of purification plant, if it deserves 
_ such a title, apart from land treatment pure and simple, 
is the cesspit with subsequent irrigation of a prepared 
land area. The watertight non-overflow cesspit required 
by the by-laws is not only impossible but an anachronism 
if a piped water supply is laid on to the building. Unless 
of enormous dimensions, in which case the emptying is 
beastly, it soon fills and overflow commences. То have 
it frequently emptied, even by the public exhauster, is a 
nuisance and most expensive. Equally bad is the porous 
cesspit that allows its contents to percolate into the sub- 
soil. It must be remembered that the subsoil has prac- 
tically no purifying effect at more than 4 feet beneath 
the surface, and the results of sewage being allowed to 
escape in this way may be serious. 

If a cesspit is properly designed, and if the second 
stage of purification is duly provided for, this type will 
answer for a small building. But it has the inherent 
weaknesses of mixing up indiscriminately all the pro- 
cesses of the first stage of purification, of smell and of 
nuisance from constant emptying. 

Provided there be sufficient fall, and a small available 
water power, it is possible to instal a revolving screen or 
screens to pick up heavy solids, and to carry the liquid 
on for land treatment. But it is only fair to point out 
that such an apparatus, in fact any kind of preliminary 
Screen, needs constant supervision, a provision that could 
scarcely be expected in most country installations. 

Types of tank and types of filter are numerous, and 
they are used in various combinations. A well-known 
type for institutions and large country buildings is the 
septic tank, open or closed, and the clinker filter fed 
by revolving distributor. Another type is the contact 


bed in place of the filter. In yet other cases the filter 
is rectangular, and is supplied with fixed distributors, 
chiefly of the trough pattern, arranged to spread the 
liquid as evenly as possible over the surface. Well 
known amongst these is the drop-by-drop distributor. 
The rectangular filter is occasionally fitted with a travel- 
ling distributor, a small replica of that used in larger 
works. 

Then there 1s the semi-septic and the non-septic tank, 
made by one or two firms, and used in connection with 
one or other of the above types of filter. Its capacity 
is small, but it is made deep, the sewage entering and 
leaving some way down so аз by allowing a minimum 
stay in the tank to avoid the generation of septic or 
putrefying conditions. Yet again there is the slate bed, 
really a large pore contact bed. the essential characteris- 
tic of which is acrobic treatment. The vertical flow 
tank is found as well as the horizontal flow tank, and 
each have their uses. 

These are just а few illustrations of the types that are 
used, and they will all work successfully if peoporly 
designed to fit their special conditions. 

A small preliminary chamber is sometimes inserted 
as a diverting chamber when there are two tanks, and 
this, if made deep enough, will act as а grit cateh pit 
for mineral solids. A storm overflow is also sometimes 
constructed, since it is just as important as in 4 larger 
plant that the tank and filter action should not be over- 
borne by too heavy a discharge. The plant should not 
be strained beyond three times the dry weather flow. 

Another detail, ‘oo often omitted. is some provision 
for picking up апу final solids, inert or otherwise. that 
may come away from the filter. If there is plenty 
of land, passage through rough trenches will suffice. 
Sometimes a humus tank is advisable. A friendly pond 
looks tempting, but it must be capable of being cleaned, 


.as solids will collect there, and, should the works get 


overcharged, it may occasionally have to deal with other 
than inert matter. 
(To be continued.) 


ART IN LONDON. 


MODERN ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AT THE DowDESWELL 
GALLERY. 


THOUGH it is easy, as usual, to select half a dozen or so 
which are pre-eminently striking amongst all the exhibits, 
yet it is proper to remark that their absence would leave 
a display well worthy of high praise. It is very, very far 
removed from being Sex el praterea nihil. But then 
the names of the artists speak for themselves—Seymour 
Haden, Zorn, Menpes, Howarth, Whistler—names with 
which to conjure surely. And vet in the present exhibi- 
tion, whilst we have included the name last mentioned, 
we must confess that neither of the two works by that 
master appealed specially to us; whereas two out of the 
seven contributions of Mr. Percy Robertson (whose name 
we omitted from the above list) are two of the best works 
exhibited. 

Specific mention shall, in the first place, be made 
of those which rank highest. Anders Zorn’s “ Beadle ’’ 
appeals by reason of the characterisation and of the 
workmanlike qualities in general. On Mr. Howarth's 
““ Westminster ’’ and '' York ’’ we will not dwell here, 
as we expressed our full appreciation of them recently,* 
and indeed reproduced them amongst our plates. Mr. 
Robertson's masterpieces, to which we made passing 
reference above, are '' Grassmarket, Edinburgh,” and 
‘‘ Holborn Bars,” but we should make mention of a 
third—‘‘ Waterloo Bridge ’’; we have seen various repre- 
sentations of the last-named, none better than Mr. 
Robertson's. The technical qualities of his work rank 
high. М. Belleroche's art recalls Dana Gibson to a large 


* "The Architect," February 18, 1916. 
+ Ibid., March 17, 1916. 
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extent; his “‘ Jeanne '' is full of charm. Mr. W. P. 
Robins’ “ Interior of a Barn ’’ is full of vigour and lacks 
even the suggestion of meretriciousness. These are of 
the first rank, but many others are close competitors. 
We were interested in M. Bauer's '' Tower of Babel,” 
but why is it circular? Is it feasible to suppose that 
these early builders, though not perhaps pioneers. were 
sufficiently advanced to produce such work? Far more 
likely is it that they worked a square or oblong tower. 
Miss K. Cameron's work is good of its kind. Sir 
Sevmour Haden's mezzotint grips with its vigour of 
touch, its romanticism, its light and shade. 

The majority of the nineteen artists represented have 
something attractive to show, and we must not pass over 
without notice M. Auguste Rodin’s sole piece, ‘* Victor 
Hugo." A curious effect often produced on etchings is 
that of the sketch having been made during a heavy 
downpour; the pavements and roadways seem to be 
glistening with moisture, even when we know that such 
effect is unintentional. It is a most. worthy exhibition. 
and adds one more leaf of credit to Messrs. Dowdeswell's 
expanding volume. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
Essex. 
Chelmsford.—Main workshops, Bishop's Hall, for the 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Dagenham.—Offices: addition for the Sterling Telephone 
and Electric Co., Ltd. 


Great Warley.—P.M. Church: school chapel, Warley 
Road. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Aldershot.—Building, York Road: additions for Captain 
Brown. 


Offices, Albert Road: additions and alterations for 
Messrs. R. Simonds & Sons. 
KENT. 


Maidstone.—Congregational Church. Messrs. Ruck < 


Smith, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 86 Week Street. Messrs. 
Corben & Son, contractors, West Borough. 
Wainscott.—Fifty houses for Strood R.D.C. Messrs. 


W. R. Barton & Son, contractors, 37 Parrock Street 
(£15,025). 
LANCASHIRE. 

Bolton.—St. Mark's Church: vestries. 

Transformer House, Mortfield Lane, for Messrs. T. 
Cross & Co. . 

Haydock.—Four houses, Grange Road and Clipsley Lane, 

for Messrs. R. Evans & Co. 

Oldham.—The Royal Infirmary: extension. 

SURREY. 
Epsom.—Two cottages, Upper Court Road, for Mr. E. 
Stredwick. 
SUSSEX. 

Eastbourne.—Cottage Home. Dacre Street: enlargement 
for B.G. Mr. F. G. Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde 
Gardens; also 

Premises, Hartfield Road: alterations for B.G. 
WARWIOKSHIRE. 

Allesley.— House, for Mr. F. Randle (of Coventry). 

Coventry.—Nos. 412-414 Foleshill Road: alteration for 
Messrs. Freeman, Hardy & Willis, Ltd. 

599 workmen's houses and ten shops, Stoke Heath. 
for the Corporation. 

Premises, Hastings Road and Brighton Street: addi- 
tions for Mitchells & Butlers, Ltd. 

Erecting shop, Broad Street, for the Condor Engin- 
eering Co., Ltd. 

Picture Theatre, Cox and Ford Streets: conversion 
from existing premises, for Mr. E. Strong. 

Drapers Field Works, Sandv Lane: mess room for 
the Daimler Motor Co., Ltd. 

Edgewick Works, Canal Road: machine shop for 
Alfred Herbert, Ltd. 


Radford Works, Daimler Road: mess rooms for the 
Daimler Co., Ltd. 
Works, Smith Street : additions for T. Smith's Stamp- 
ing Works, Ltd. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
King's Heath.—Secondary school for Birmingham Educa- 
tion Committee. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Cleckheaton, —** Cheerbarrows " : 
Mr. R. Hirst. 
Batley Carr.—Warehouse, Carr Mill, for Messrs. Cook, 
Son & Co. 
Edlington, New.—P.M. school chapel. . 
Golcar.—-Three houses, Scapegoat Hill, for Mr. J. Hoyle. 
Spenborough (near Cleckheaton).—The ‘ Swan” Hotel: 
alterations for the Springwell Brewery Co., Ltd. 
Gomersall Mills: extensions for Messrs. T. Burnley 
& Sons, Ltd. 
Stables, &c., Windybank Lane, for Mr. J. Kershaw. 


farm buildings, &c., for 


WALES. 
Kidwelly.— House at gasworks, for Messrs. Willey & Co. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dalmuir.—Board school, for the Old Kilpatrick School 
Board. 
Glasgow.—Buildings, Newlands and Franklin Roads, 
Cathcart, for Messrs. G. е J. Weir, Ltd. 
R.C. school, Muslin Street, Bridgeton. 
Premises, Hope and Renfrew Streets: alterations for 
the New Savoy Theatre, Glasgow, Ltd. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 10,849. Мау 2, 1914.—В. J. W. Parsons, Hele, 
Manor Park Crescent, Edgware. Method of jointing as 
applied to the construction of reinforced concrete floors, 
wall, roofs, partitions, divisions, and all similar structures. 

6,811. May 6, 1915.—J. Stone & Co., Ltd., Deptford, 
апа W. S. Parsons, ‘‘Glymedale,’’ Baring Road, Grove 


Thanet 


Park, Kent. Liquid raisers. 
7,079. May 11, 1915.—Antoine Dujardin, architect, 
81 Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, W. Leon 


Lootens, 63 Cavendish Road, Brondesbury, N.W., and 
August Verraert, 38 Sunnyside Road, Ealing, W. Соп- 
crete structures. 

7,393. May 17, 1915. —Hugo van de Loo, Venlo, Holland, 
and Erven de Gruyter, Venlo, Holland. Apparatus for 
adding a disinfecting liquid to the flushing water of wash- 
out closets. 

9,813. July 6, 1915.—W. R, Williams, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Road grader. 

10,271. July 14, 1915.—G. E. H. Woods, Dingley, via 
Cheltenham, Bourke, Victoria, Australia. Method of and 
apparatus for dressing stone. 

13,833. Sept. 29, 1915.—Frederick Pollard, Strand 
Lane, Douglas, Isle bf Man. Bench stop for joiners’ or 
wood-workers' benches. 

17,015. Dec. 3, 1915.— Leonard Taylor, 3 Cooke Street, 
Hulme, Manchester. Eye and device for fastening stair 
rods. 

100,225 (3,560, March 29, 1915). —Henry Pearson, Wason 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Hampden, Mass, U.S.A., 
and John Renfrew, Luyano, Habana, Cuba. Adjustable 
hinges. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Owensboro, 


DUNSTABLE PRIORY Сновсн.—А Correction.—In the 
letterpress accompanying a photograph of the nave of this 
church last week we remarked that though the name “ Dun- 
stable’’ has a familiar ring, yet it is difficult to associate 
it with anvthing. And it was added that the town has 
never given a name even to any article of commerce. In 
this statement we were apparently wrong, and therefore our 
apologies are due to the ancient town. А correspondent 
informs us that * Fiftv years avo Dunstable was much more 
celebrated than Luton for its Bonnets.” The mistake must 
be attributed partly to the smallness of our acquaintance 
with ladies’ headgear. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 17. 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : West Midland 
District Meeting at the Guildhall, Shrewsbury, at 11.30 p.m. 


Monday, June 19. 


Royal Inetitute of British Architects : 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


Ordinary Meeting. 


Thursday, June 29. 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : Annual Genera] 
Meeting at Blackpool. (Three days.) 


ART AFTER THE WAR. 

Iv the columns of the French daily Press there has of 
late been considerable discussion as to the probable 
course that will be followed by art in France after the 
war, and the discussion has rather tended to range around 
those forms of art which are not included in the pur- 
view of those who consider the “‘ fine arts’’ to be of 
paramount importance, with painting in the premier 
position, sculpture a distinctly inferior second. and 
architecture a very indifferent third. 

Thus M. Léandre Vaillat, in the '' Temps,” refer- 
ring to the annual Salons at the Grand Palais, organised 
by the Société des Artistes Francais and the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, speaks of the almost con. 
temptuous sufferance accorded to art as displaved in 
glass, in pottery, in book-binding, and in furniture, 
maintaining a distinction between the greater arts and 
the lesser that should not be even supposed to exist. 

In particular, M. Vaillat makes reference to the lack 
of appreciation in France, just as we are accustomed to 
experience in our own country, by the public of the true 
position of architecture amongst other forms of art. 
The architectural rooms at the Salon are like that at our 
cwn Royal Academy, a desert whose solitude is only 
occasionally invaded by sweethearts in search of seclu- 
sion for their philandering, free from observation and 
interference. The Press critics who fill columns with 
their panegyrics or their animadversions on pictures and 
sculptures represent the general attitude of their public 
by devoting but a few meagre lines to the work of 
masters in building. In all of which manifestations of 
general opinion we find that the French man in the 
street 13 very like his English contemporary—a Philistine. 

It is somewhat curious that such a state of mind 
should exist amongst a people who boast the work of a 
Lebrun at Versailles, a master who of a habitable build- 
ing fashioned a masterpiece of art by his ability to 
enforce a discipline upon all who worked under him, that 
ensured a harmony of expression extending throughoui 
the whole battalion of individual craftsmen and artists 
whose productions go to make up the unity of the iore. 
most of French palaces. | 

Compare such unity of effect with the impression to 
be derived from a tedious promenade throagh room after 
room of an exhibition of pictures, sculptures, potteries, 
embossed leathers, and other bric-à-brac. In the former, 


| 


a feeling of a harmonious whole in which it is good to 
live—if one wire a great monarch. In the latter, the 
sensation of an unrelated concourse of isolated and 
divergent examples, beautiful though perchance they 
may be. In the one the lesson is conveyed that art may 
be, and should be, intimately connected with, and form 
a part of, the whole environment of life. In the other, 
the conviction that a collection of individual objects, 
however excellent each тату be in itself, is not а satis- 
factory manifestation of the true function of art. 

The exhibition and the museum are but the ceme- 
teries of art, to ensure the life of which it is essential 
that in every room, in every house, in every building. 
paintings, sculptures, pottery, furniture, all should con- 
tribute to a harmonious ensemble, subjected to a rule 
of discipline and organisation, analogous in the surround- 
ings of life to that which transforms a mob into an 
army, - 

Already, before the war, in recent vears Paris has 
seen in the activities of the Salon d'Automne and the 
Salon des Artistes Décorateurs a recognition of the 
danger of the publie tendency to regard art as au affair 
of exhibitions and museums, and an attempt to enforce 
the lesson that all artists are, or should be, decorators— 
that is to say, capable of collaboration in enhancing the 
decorum, the amenities of life, of uniting their efforts 
in the extension of art in the human dwelling, and that 
a painting. а sculpture, a ceramic, should take its place 
not as an individual object of art, but as a component of 
a harmonious whole. 

In France this movement has been somewhat handi- 
capped by the tendency on the part of some of its pro- 
tagonists to display in their productions a leaning 
towards those forms of art which pose as “ modern 
style,” of which the fundamental principle is a resolute 
avoidance of all connection with the art of the past, a 
disregard of all precedent, and a straining after originality 
at all costs, even to the cult of ugliness. 

But surely one lesson that the war should have 
taught is the advantage of unity of effort, of harmonious 
co-operation, even if their attainment necessitates a 
subjection of the individual to organisation and disci- 
pline. Yet this is no new lesson. Such a condition 
prevailed in all the epochs of the past when art flourished 
as the univeraal environment of life. and we may hope 
such may be the restored condition that awaits Art after 
the war. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

бін Автох Wess, in the '' Observer," puts forward 
very forcibly and clearly the case against the proposed 
expenditure of £170,000 on the strengthening cf Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge, with the view of directing the 
attention and enlisting the sympathy of the general 
publie in opposition to the Bill, of which the preamble 
has been proved to the satisfaction of a House of Lords 
Committee. As Sir Aston puts it, '* London is again 
threatened, unless it rouses itself at once with a renewed 
hfe, for this ‘ oxide Behemoth ' is a permanent hindrance 
to all improvement in this the very eye and centre of 
London. One wonders whether London as a whole will 
ever gain control over its own affairs. Here we have a 
shaky old railway bridge, condemned by the various 
authorities controlling the different interests of London, 
retained solely at the wish of a railway company.”’ 


In a recent number of the “ Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects ” attention is called to a practice 
that seems to be adopted bv some architects in the United 
States in respect to the publication of books of illustra- 
tions of work which they have done, or of books in which 
their works, amongst others, are illustrated. The prac- 
tice referred to is for the architect concerned to urge 
forcibly upon manufacturers whose goods they have used 
an advertisement thereof in the published work. 1а 
answer to an inquiry as to whether it would be possible to 
start scme agitation in the “ Journal ’’ against the prac- 
tice, the editor replies : — 

'* What is the answer? The only one we know of 1s 
‘Stop!’ As long as fear is stronger than the wish to 
stop, or as long as one waits to grow ' strong enough ' to 
stop, that kind of a publisher will persuade that kind of 
an architect to engage іп that kind of a game; that kind 
of an architect will hold up that kind of a manufacturer; 
that kind of a publisher will hold up that kind of an 
advertiser; and that kind of an advertiser will hold un 
that. kind of a publisher. 

'* Of such is the reducible minimum in all professions, 
trades and callings, growing smaller vear by year—as the 
history of professional standards bears witness. It is 
made up of those who do it without thinking—of those to 
whom it seems the easy way—of those who do it against 
their judgment and justify it by necessity—and, lastly, 
of those who do it. deliberately from choice. These last 
represent. the irreducible minimum which is discoverable 
and avoidable by all who care to take the trouble.” 

It will be noticed that it is suggested that the practice 
is followed more often through want of thought or easy- 
going complaisance than from intention to gain profit or 
credit. We hope that such a practice may not find a 
footing in this country from any of the causes put forward 
by the editor of the “ Journal ’’ or for any other reason. 


In a recent issue we referred to a series of suggestions 
made bv Mr. Е. Sydney Eden for the protection of old 
painted glass in war-time. Ап article in the '* Morning 
Post '' points out that no protection is sufficient. to avoid 
the effect of the violent air-disturbance caused by high 
explosives. which involves both sudden increase and 
decrease of normal atmospheric pressure so that windows 
may be either blown out or blown in. Hence the only real 
safeguard is the removal cf valuable glass and its safe 
storage in some bomb-proof store, preferably under- 
ground. 


The President of the Durham and Northumberland 
Archeclogical Society has been delivering his views very 
forcibly on the works which have been and which have 
not been carried out at Durham Cathedral. — ‘* Thank 


heaven,” he said, ‘‘ the nave has been finished. So I 
hope there will be no more damage done there. There 


has been a great deal of money spent over the nave, 
money, in my opinion, absolutely thrown ахау. I have 
no hesitation whatever in saving I do not believe a single 
syllable about the insecurity of the nave. It is an entire 
fiement. The nave was as sound as it could be. Ав 
to the vaulting of the nave, there was nothing to find fault 


~ 


with. We have heard all kinds of stories, and you know 
how these things are started. I do not believe there was 
the least occasion to do anything whatever for the pre- 
servation of the fabric of the nave. Over and over again, 
T have been over the vaulting of the nave, and I do not 
believe what was said about it; that there was a shrink- 
aze. І do not believe a single word of it. I am very 
sorry to find that now the tower is said to be insecure. 
If that sort of thing goes on much longer we shall have 
no Cathedral left at all. We might as well be under a 
Zeppelin bombardment. The Cathedral will disappear. 
You know how these things are set about. There are 
people who have an interest in it. It is all unnecessary 
work. There is work about the Cathedral which ought to 
be done, but it is not done. The greatest improvement 
to the Cathedral, I think, would be the rebuilding of the 
north porch to the main entrance to the Cathedral. The 
foundations are there, and there are any number of draw- 
ings to guide us. The present entrance is a very mean, 
contemptible thing, and the rebuilding of the north porch 
would relieve the north front of that intolerable baldness 
which now prevails. But they won’t spend a thousand 
pounds over that, but they can spend £5,000 or £6,000 
over less important things. There is another thing that 
ought to be done in the Cathedral. A most valuable 
screen was put round the Shrine of St. Cuthbert in the 
time of Queen Mary. This screen, of great historical 
interest, was entirely removed, the most stupid thing that 
ever took place. But the greater part of that screen is 
still in existence. It ought to be put back again. It 
would add very much to the appearance of the Cathedral. 
That has not vet been done. Why, I cannot tell. or 
under whose iníluence it has not been done, I do uot 


know. I have expressed myself quite as strongly as [ 
ought. But I do hope fhat something may be done to 


stop the useless expenditure of money over things which 
are not needful at all.” 


The June number of the Newcastle '' Cathedral 
Magazine'' contains an important statement headed 
'* Our Cathedral Rood-screen.’’ It appears that à com- 
plaint having been made to the Bishop (Dr. Wild) of the 
figure of our Lord having been placed upon the cross sur- 
mounting the rood-screen—for whieh Chancellor Erring- 
ton refused a Faculty last August—the Bishop summoned 
the vicar and churehwardens with the residentiary canons 
to meet him, and explain their disregard for the ruling 
of the Court. In his reply Canon Gough tells the history 
of the screen, which was erected by the then vicar, after- 
wards Bishop Lloyd, without a Faculty. A few weeks 
before his death in 1907 Bishop Lloyd expressed a wish 
that the screen might be completed to the original design. 
Early last year Lady Ravensworth offered to complete it. 
After pointing out that Chancellor Errington had 
“ severely traversed ” his predecessor's ruling in the case 
of St. Luke’s, Newcastle, the vicar emphasises the point 
that while the Chancellor would certainly have granted 
such an unopposed Faculty in the case of a parish church, 
he must, for some occult reason, refuse it in this case 
because St. Nicholas is a Cathedral church. 


The further excavation operations last week in the 
nave of Dunfermline Abbey Church prove almost to a de- 
monstration the theory of Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
architect, Glasgow, as to the site of St. Margaret’s early 
church. The work is not yet completed, but it has been 
established that St. Margaret’s Church stood on a site at 
the east end of the present nave of the Abbey Church, 
and between the lines of the Norman pillars. It has been 
found that the early church was not exactly on the same 
line as the later Abbey buildings. The church was divided 
into four sections, comprising at the east end a semi- 
circular apse, a chancel, and a nave, and at the west end 
bv a magnificent tower about 22 feet square. The 
foundations of the tower are 6 feet in breadth. It 1s 
interesting to note that the foundations are almost com- 
plete, the south wall alone being wanting, as it fell 
under the line of the south pillars of the nave. 
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PARCLOSE SCREEN, THORNBURY CHURCH, GLOS. 
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(Мг. Е. Вілон Bonn, Е.В.Г.В.А., Architect, * | 


Ап interesting stone was dug out between two of the | 
pillars on the north side. This stone proved to be a 
Saxon capital. It has been very well preserved, and is 
a unique architectural relic of St. Margaret's foundation. 
The Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees are defraying the 
cost of the excavation work, which was authorised by 


H.M. Board of Works. 


In the ancient Saxon church of Bradford-on-Avon, in 
Wiltshire, a brass tablet has just been erected to the 
memory of the late Canon Henry Rich Jones, who dis- 
covered the existence of the church when all knowledge 
of it had completely passed out of human memory. The 
church, as Professor Bonney says, '' had disappeared 
from sight as completely, and for a longer time, as the 
regalia of Scotland,” and yet it might have ben found 
at any time by somebody with the right kind of eyesight. 
Canon Jones, who was Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, found 


it when he was looking down on the little town from a | 


height. It was buried among more recent buildings; 
but it is tall for its size, and it was the lines of the met | 
which attracted Mr. Jones’ attention. There seems no 
doubt that this is the church of which William of Malmes- | 
bury in the twelfth century says: “There is at the 
present day on that site at Bradford a little church which 
Aldhelm is stated to have built in honour of the most 
blessed Laurentius.’’ Aldhelm died in 709. 


| 


Cross, after the more ancient manner. 


PARCLOSE SCREEN, THORNBURY 

CHURCH, GLOS. 
Тив screen is ‘executed in selected oak by Messrs. 
В. L. Boulton & Sons. sculptors, of Cheltenham, from 
designs and drawings by Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, and is a memorial by the late 
Sir Stafford Howard, of Thornbury Castle, to his wife. 
The screen traverses the arch at the eastern extremity 
of the south aisle of the parish church, and acts as a 
western enclosure to the old chapel on the south side 
of the chancel, which has been refitted for use as a 
morning chapel, and is now being supplied with an altar 
and oak panelling. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REREDOS FOR HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, TAUNTON. 


Tuis work is a memorial to the late Vicar, the Rev. E 
Armstone Ducket, and is the gift of parishioners and 
friends, who had collected a fund for the general purpose 
of a memorial prior to the outbreak of the war. Тһе 
work is being executed in English oak by Mr. Herbert 
Read, of Exeter, from designs by Mr. Frederick Bligh 
Bond, F.R.I.B.A. The central panel, which is сагу ed 
in low relief, represents our Lord as reigning frzin the 
It is hoped that 
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in later and happier times the whole work may be 
relieved with gold and colour. 


“ CRAIGIEBARN,” DUNDEE. 
By reason of their bright colour note and the capable 
execution, these water-colour sketches by Messrs. 
Maclaren, Sons & Soutar formed a feature of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1915. 

This Dundee residence was built for Mr. Henry W. 
Renny, but the sketches illustrated formed only pre- 
liminary designs, the house being built to an entirely 
different plan. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 168 & 169.— 
MANCHESTER OOLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE was built in the vears 1891-93 on 
a site to the north of New College, from the designs of 
Messrs. Worthington & Son. The College is intended 
for a training in theology for post-graduates. The build- 
ings include a chapel and library, the former containing 
some stained glass designed by Burne-Jones. We shall 
illustrate the interior of the chapel next week. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAY WITH A CAMERA 
IN NORTHERN ITALY.—XXIV." 


By CHARLES T. Встнех, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 
(Conclusion.) 


SANTA Fosca (Torcello). a Byzantine church, connected 
by a quaint loggia or cloister to the Duomo, although the 
exact date of its origin is obscured, is probably coeval 
with the last-named edifice. Santa Fosca, it is said, was 
originally a basilican church of the ninth century, 
partially rebuilt in its present form in 1008, on a Byzan- 
tine model after the plan of the later Greek churches. 

It is written by some authorities that indications in 
parts point to the beginning of the twelfth century as the 
date of the structure as at present. existing. Externally 
it 1s octagonal in shape, preparations having been made 
in the construction for a dome covering, but this was 
never erected, and the building is at present covered with 
a flat timber roof. 

The interior, with its grey marble columns and de- 
lightful capitals, is particularly striking and interesting. 
Two small museums of antiquities аге situate in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The Museo Provinciale con- 
tains a fine collection of coins, banners, &c.; likewise 
some good specimens of carving and sculpture by Ttalian 
artists. Тһе Museo Estuario contains many objects of 
interest to the lover of carving, sculpture, and antiquities. 

Torcello is situate about five miles north-west of 
Venice, and in making the return journey the island of 
Burano (to the south of Torcello) is visited. а 
picturesque little fishing-place with about 5.000 inhabi- 
tants. Close to the landing stage is situated a great 
lace-making establishment, known as the Royal School of 
Lace-making, and emploving about 400 girls. Here the 
most costly of laces of all kinds are manufactured. 

Venetian lace, renowned throughout the world in the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, was almost entirely 
superseded by French and Flemish lace; but in 1872 
creat endeavours were set on foot to revive the lace in- 
dustry, and in Venice, Pellestrina, Chioggia, and Burano 
(together with some of the mincr islands of the estuary) 
to-day there are over 5.000 workwomen employed in the 
manufacture of lace, embroidery, and similar products. 
Close by is the church of San Martino, with its lofty 
campanile, and possessing within some few fine pictures. 
There is not much besides to cause one to prolong the 
stay in this place, and the journey is continued in the 
direction of Murano, 

The Littorale San Erasmo, once famous for its pine 
forests, is skirted, near the northern extremitv of which 
is the islet of San Francesco del Deserto, shaded by lofty 
cypress, but unfertunately exposed to malaria. This 


little island is connected to Burano by a wooden bridge 
and contains the malarious cemetery. Passing through 
the Porto dei Tre Porti (the narrowest entrance into the 
lagoons) into the outer waters, the re-entrance into the 
lagoons is made through the Porto di Lido, the chief 
entrance to the city of Venice. 

This entrance is protected by a mole nearly two 
miles long, constructed in 1894. In the latter end of the 
tenth century a scene was enacted here, annually on 
Ascension Day, known as the Blessing of the Sea and 
of the symbolical marriage of the doge with the Adriatic. 

The narrow channel separating the fortified northern 
end of the Lido from the island of Le Vignole (with the 
pretty Renaissance Forte Sant’ Andrea, of Istrian marble, 
begun in 1544 by Sanmichele but not completed until 
1571) is negotiated, and, sailing round the island of 
Certosa, Murano comes into sight. 

To the north-east of Venice, at distance about three- 
quarters of a mile, lies the island of Murano, -next in 
point of interest to Torcello. The town is a quaint little 
place with a population about equal to Burano. A fine 
view 1s provided from this island of the shining domes 
and campanili of Venice, sparkling in the brilliant sun- 
light, and on the skyline to the north-east a picturesque 
view of Burano and Torcello rising out of the rippling 
expanse of clear blue waters of the lagoons. 

since the close of the thirteenth century Murano has 
been the exclusive seat of the Venetian glass industry, an 
industry first introduced from Grado, a little town on the 
Lido, in the early middle ages. Grado is situate in the 
gulf of Trieste, and is one of the most frequented bathing 
resorts in Austria. After the establishment of the Vene- 
tian-glass industry in Murano its zenith was reached in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but after the seven- 
teenth century declined. The fine palaces, which once 
were the pride of Murano in the days of its prosperity, 
have practically vanished, and its magnificent. gardens 
are now great vineyards. 

Landing at the steam-boat station of Colonna, situate 
on the south-west side of the island, and walking along 
the Fondamenta dei Vetrai, the simple and roomv basilica 
of San Pietro Martire is soon reached. Erected in 1509. 
this church contains many fine pictures, including а 
beautiful altar-piece by Giovanni Bellini, ** Madonna en- 
throned with SS. Augustine and Mark,” executed іп 
1488. The Museo Civico contains a fine collection of 
glasses illustrating the products of the local industry, 
and many other objects of general interest. 

The church of Santi Maria e Donato is perhaps the 
most interesting item, from the architectural point of 
view, on this island. This edifice, the Duomo of Murano, 
is of very ancient origin, reputed to have been first com- 
pleted in 970, but largely rebuilt after the great earth- : 
quake in 1117, and then completed some twenty-three 
vears later and extensively restored in 1858-73. 

This is a Romanesque edifice with many striking and 
interesting features. The low and heavy apse is particu- 
larly quaint, with its two rows of open arcades and 
curious brickwork between. 

There is a harmony about the entire exterior design 
of this church, making the whole specially effective. The 
campanile is plain and imposing, and eminently typical 
of the character of the church. The interior is distinctly 
impressive, a basilica in form with nave and aisles and 
transepts resting upon piers. The Greek marble columns 
supporting the open roof are beautiful, and the capitals 
have the character usual in Italo-Byzantine architecture. 
Perhaps the great interest in this ancient church is т 
its wonderful mosaic pavements, resembling those of St. 
Mark's, Venice. This work dates from 1140, and the 
subjects are those common in that particular period of 
mosaic art. The Byzantine mosaic in the half-dome of 
the apse of the interceding Madonna is a wonderfu] piece 
of work. and is said to date from the twelfth centurv. 
The pulpit is cf striking design, and is executed in light 
grev marble. 
` A number of other mosaics complete the items of 
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interest in this old cathedral, and the return journey to 
Venice is made after an enjoyable excursion lasting from 
three to four hours. | 

The last day in Venice is spent in visiting Lido, part 
of {һар narrow strip of land separating the Adriatic from 
the Laguna Venetà. This trip is made by motor-launch, 
and is, perhaps, to the ordinary holiday seeker, the most 
enjoyable excursion undertaken from Venice. 


ВОВАМО. 


It is a pleasure island in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, separated from the Littorale di San Erasmo 
by the Porto di Lido, and forming, in continuation with 
the Littorale di Malamocco to the Porto di Malamocco, 
а narrow barrier some seven to eight miles long, between 
the foaming, restless Adriatic and the still waters of the 
lagoon. Lido, besides being the favourite excursion 
from Venice, is a famous pleasure resort, and in the 
season is full of pleasure-seekers of all nationalities. 

Here there are many fine hotels and villas, and those 
who are the fortunate possessors of plenty of time and 
money make long stays, particularly during the sum- 
mer-time. Lido, which may be reached in under one 
hour by gondola from Venice. ranks with Viareggio and 
Rimini as among the most fashionable bathing resorts 
in Italy. 

The landing at Lido is made at Santa Maria Elisa- 
betta di Lido, close to the little church of that name, 
and a tram-car may be taken here, and a circular tour 
made along the lagoon front. through the Parco, past 
the Excelsior Palace, and back through the Gran Viale a 
Mare, a broad level boulevard along the fringe of the 
Adriatic, to the Viale Vittorio Emanuele Terzo, a shady 
avenue lined with villas, leading back to the landing- 
stage. 

There are numerous palatial bathing establishments 
near the foreshore, and in the season the long. broad 
sea-front of sparkling sand is literally lined with 
hundreds of capanne (bathing-boxes), owned by the 
municipality and by the Società dei Bagni di Lido. 

At the junction of the Gran Viale a Mare and the 
Viale Vittorio Emanuele TIT., in a fine open square, stands 
the Stabilimento dei Bagni, a great structure, the terraces 


of which actually are washed by the Adriatic; close by 
is the open-air theatre and the aquarium. | 

At the southern extremity of Lido, upon the Gran 
Viale a Mare and close to the Parco, stands an immense 
establishment, the Stabilimento Bagni Excelsior, facing 
the sea, and about one and a half miles from the landing 
stage. This great bathing establishment was erected in 
1907-8 to the designs of Giovanni Sardi, in the Moorish- 
Venetian style, and is imposing because of its size; but 
the detail is decidedly uninteresting. An idea of the 
size of this structure may be obtained by the knowledge 
that it contains 500 bedrooms and other suitable accommo- 
dation. Its quaint view tower is quite a feature of this 
palatial pile. 

There is something strikingly familiar and home-like 
to the Englishman in the broad and open boulevards 
and the great expanse of bright golden sands of Lido, 
not in any way unlike the watering places and pleasure 
resorts in one's own country, with perhaps that essential 
difference in atmospheric conditions. This popular 
Italian bathing place is exposed to the full force of the 
Adriatic, with its accompanying invigorating breezes. 
The essential qualifications of Lido are emphasised and 
magnified after the sojourn in the narrow winding ways 
of its famous neighbour, and thus one feels this excur- 
sion pre-eminently fitted as the forerunner of the final 
peep into the lanes and byways of Venice. 

Leave is taken of Lido, and the famous lagoons are 
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for the last time crossed, and shortly the narrow water- 
streets of Venice are again entered. 

Regretfully, almost sorrowfully, the final journey to 
the station is undertaken, and the picturesque Venetian 
carriage is entered. Dodging fitfully into some narrow 
waterway, silently slipping beneath some quaint old-world 
bridge, suddenly PrI into the great water-highway 
of the city, and then darting through some narrow 
tortuous short cut, the station comes into sight, and soon 
the grimy train is dolefully entered, and one 1s borne away 
from one of the greatest and most wonderful cities in the 
world. 

The time spent upon the outward journey and the 
residence in Venice renders necessary the rapid execution 
of the homeward journey. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
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to dwell upon the features of this long and weary voyage. 
It can however be truthfully said that if the discom- 
forts and disagreeable incidents of this holiday had been 
tenfold greater, the pleasures derived far and away 
out-balance such, and no shadow of regret is felt in having 
undertaken this holiday with a camera in Northern Italy. 


ERRATA. 

Article III., page 46, sixth line, “оғ” 
“оп.” 

Article VHI., page 145, 25th line, “ subjected ” 
should read '' sacrificed. ’’ 

Article XII., page 216, 1st column, 50th line and 
onwards, should read, “ On the western side of the Piazza 
Bra rises the Gran Guardia Vecchia or Old Guard House, 
begun in 1610-14, but not completed until 1821.” 

Article XV., page 268, second column, sixth line from 
bottom, the word ‘‘ the ” should be read before “‘ human. ’” 

Article XVIII., page 324. first column, 22nd line, the 
word ‘‘ not ’’ should be read before ‘‘ the architect.’’ 


should read 


GOLDSMITHS' WORK IN THE DARK AGES.* 
By Sir \УМиллам Martis Conway, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tue eighth and seventh centuries В.С. were for the 
Greeks something like the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries A.D. for the peoples of Western Europe—a 
great colonising age. From Marseilles in the West to the 
Crimea in the East, Greek colonies or trading centres 
and factories sprang up at all sorts of suitable points on 
the sea coasts. Several such settlements were made 
along the north shore of the Black Sea by Milesian 
colonists in the seventh century. “Тһе Euxine coast,” 
Mr. Е. H. Minns tells us, ‘‘ was the first El Dorado, the 
first mysterious land, to draw adventurers across broad 
seas in search of fame and treasure.’’ Thus arose Olbia, 
Pantieapieum (the modern Kerch), and many more once 
thriving settlements. What they throve on was trade. 
Ву sea they were in communication with the Greek 
cities; by land with the Sevthians of the steppe, which 
stretches away without break far to the west, north, and 
east into the heart of Asia. Their wealth and taste are 
proclaimed bv the vast quantities of treasures, made of 
gold and often set with precious stones, which the graves 
in this region have yielded. The gold may have come 
from north or south. In any case, the Sevthians loved 
golden ornaments, and the Greeks provided such for 
them. Most were of local manufacture. These fall into 
two classes: the work respectively of Greek and of local 
artists. The former are sometimes purely Greek, alike 
in design and iu technique, but oftener they bear evidence 
of the taste of the people for whom they were made. 
The latter are massive, ugly, and barbaric alike in design 
and in execution. These two schools existed side bv side 
throughout the centuries. The barbarian school, with 
its clumsy renresentations of beasts and fabulous crea- 
tures, and its love of coloured stones, was Asiatic in 
character. One of its most prominent charhcteristics 
was the inlaying of coloured stones, oftenest garnets. in 
a random fashion into the substance of the gold. The 
Greeks. after the campaigns of Alexander, under the 
influence of the inroad of Orientalism that followed, 
adopted the setting of precious stones in their jewellery as 
а fashion increasingly popular. The stone most com- 
monlv employed was the garnet. 

In the first century of the Christian era the manufac- 
ture of golden ornaments still went forward in the cities 
founded by the Greeks on the north side of the Black 
Sea. 
poran School. Some treasures were dug up at Sivers- 
kaja. in the Kuban district in South Russia. The most 
striking of these are two Roman glass vessels, elaborately 
mounted in gold and garnets. One is of simple vase 
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form. The mounts consist of two decorated horizontal 
bands of gold—one round the shoulder, the other half-way 
down towards the foot. These bands are connected by a 
few vertical strips of decorated gold. The strips are set 
with garnets in а dog-tooth pattern. From the upper 
band slender gold chains hang at frequent intervals, in 
all upwards of a score in number. Gold balls ure at the 
lower ends of the chains. The other vessel is a two- 
handled cup, with a broad gold band round the lip, on 
which cabochons are set, each held by a ribbon of gold 
closely fitting round it. Between them are knobs of gold, 
covered with tiny gold balls. Chains, more numerous 
than on the other cup, hang from this rim, and each ends 
in a ball of garnet, with a gold ball hanging beneath it. 

These cups should be compared with certain chalices in 
the Treasury of St. Mark's at Yenice, which were looted. 
by the Venetians in 1205 from St. Sophia and other 
churches at Coastantinople. Eleven of these chalices 

present one remarkable feature: from the lower part of 

the lip-riin of each there hang a series of fine wires, each 

originally furnished at the lower end with a pearl. These 

pendant pearls are the direct descendants of the chains 

and balls of the Siverskaja cups, and the jewelled lip- 

rims of the chalices likewise preserve the ancient tradi- 

tional mounting of the Bosporan School. The Siverskaja 

cups are not later in date than the first century А.р. The 

Venice chalices may be approximately dated to the 

eleventh century. Another feature which the South 

Russian and the St. Sophia vessels have in common 1s 

the vertical straps of metal bv which the upper and lower 

rings of the mounts are held together. This trick, if 

we шау so cull it, spread over Europe, and did not 

remain characteristic of Byzantine cups alone; but it is 

excessively common in Byzantine eups, and was no 

doubt copied from them by Western craftsmen, who 

only occasionally employ it, and never until they had 

fallen under Byzantine influence. 

Of contemporary finds further west in the heart of 
Europe, only two call for brief mention. Both were 
discovered in Hungary. The first is the Osztropataka 
find: it consisted mainly of works of Imperial goldsmiths, 
the most important being an oval fibula formed of a great 
onyx, framed in a rim of characteristic openwork, such 
as Was fashionable in parts of the Roman world at that 
time. The necklets, cups, and long fibule were all of 
Roman workmanship. Some embossed silver plates 
formed part of another find close by, but the animals in 
relief on these had no barbarian connection. The bulk 
of these objects must be regarded as of Imperial and 
some of them of provincial Roman make. 

The third and fourth centuries were a critical time 
in the history not merely of goldsmithy, but of European 
art, because it was at this time that the Goths (who in 
the latter part of the second century had left their settled 
abodes in the lands near the mouth of the Vistula and 
moved southward) were brought in contact with the 
civilisation and art of the region north of the Black Sea. 
They there acquired a taste for jewellery of the Возрогап. 
type, and this taste presently spread through the whole 
Teutonic world and became an important factor in the 
growth of the medieval Gothic art that was to arise in 
the West. It appears to have been the invasion of the 
Huns about 376 a.p. that set the peoples in movement 
and so helped to spread the new art style. It is thus 
of great interest to observe what the Bosporan style was 
in the fourth century. and how many of its traditions 
were directly absorbed bv the artists of, or who worked 
for, the Gothic people. Тһе most important group of 
jewelled treasures cf the fourth century definitely Bos- 
poran in {уре belong to the Berlin Museum, and were 
found in a grave or catacomb at Kerch. Along with a 
brooch was found a diadem as markedly barbarian as the 
brooch is imperial. The famous Petrossa find contains. 
among other treasures, two double-handed gold and 
jewelled cups, evidently Sassanian. Іп their present 
condition they resemble open-work baskets, but the open 
spaces were once filled with plate-set stones. We 
arrive at exactly the method of mounting stones which is 
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exemplified by the Jelalabad reliquary and the Ardeshir 
strap-end. So far as we yet know, such work was only 
made in Persia at this date. The beast handles are like- 
wise characteristically Persian. It is plain enough that 
these ornaments are not of the Bosporan school as we 
һауе thus far made acquaintance with it. Every indica- 
tion leads to the conclusion that we have here examples 
of the best work of third or fourth century Sassanian 
goldsmiths. 

After the third or fourth century there is httle, if anv, 
work discoverable done by Bosporan craftsmen for 
Scythian patrons. Thenceforward they worked for the 
Goths, who by war, pillage, and expansion were growing 
richer from decade to decade. Whether thev worked as 
valued slaves or free craftsmen we cannot tell. As soon 
as the true folk-wandering epoch set in, golden and 
jewelled ornaments were the only kind of artistic pro- 
duets for which wandering chieftains had much use. 
The bulk of the fifth century barbarian ornaments 1s 
very poor stuff, but amongst it we find a few admirable 
works. One thing is practically certain, the Bosporan 
region did not remain an important centre of art after the 
fourth century. The best workmen having gone to more 
profitable regions (such as Byzantium) those who re- 
mained relapsed, so that such werks of the school. few 
in number, as are discovered near Olbia or Kerch, dating 
from the fifth or sixth" century or thereabout, are rude 
and poor in quality and design. 

The sixth century in Western Europe was a period 
of decadence for barbarian jewellery. If the original 
impulse toward that art came from the Bosporan region, 
and the fine work of the fourth and fifth centumes was 
made by civilised craftsmen, unless those craftsmen 
could be reinforced by continued intercourse with the 
home of their art, or quickened by a genuine artistic 
impulse in. the people for whom thev worked, nothing 
but decadence could occur. Neither of these vitalising 
influences arising, decadence took place. To this sweep- 
ing condemnation of barbarian jewellery north of the 
Alps an exception must be made in respect of three kinds 
of earrings and the hairpins associated with them; but 
so great is the contrast between them and other objects 
found with them that it seems necessary to conclude 
that they were imported from some more artistic centre 
of manufacture. 

Plenty of instances could be cited of Coptic influence 
in the west of Europe in the seventh century, but a 
digression on that subject here would carry us too far. 
The jewelled round brooches are of great variety, very 
numerous, and many of them of a high order of decora- 
live beauty. In tvpe they descend from the roundel of 
the first century from Siverskaja. described at the begin- 
ning of this paper. Though of Bosporan origin, it was 
not in Continental Europe. nor at the hands of bar- 
barians, that the type was preserved and developed. That 
was done somewhere else, and suddenly in the sixth 
century tne form was introduced from elsewhere into the 
West, апа rapidly became popular. In the seventh cen- 
tury local artificers may have imitated it, and many of the 
surviving specimens тау be their handiwork. But bar- 
Бата»: jewellers of the seventh century stood on a very 
different level from their rude predecessors, and to them 
we must turn our attention. Now for the first time in 
barbarian lands we meet with a named artist, and he is 
not a painter, scul tor or architect, but a goldsmith, 
nor is he a man of the artisan class, but a bishop and 
Minister of State—St. Eloy (born c. 588; ob. c. 665). 
His period of activity was about from 610 to 665 А.р. 
He started life as apprentice to a goldsmith at Limoges, 
so that we thus have evidence of a settled manufacture 
at least as early as the very beginning of the seventh 
century. and this where we should look for it—in the 
southern part of France, which had been least damaged 
by the barbarian infiltration. 

At this time in Western Europe, as far north as 
England, a considerable revival of art took place; but 
it was not primarily a revival of the older leading arts 
(architecture, sculpture, and so forth), but of the art of 
the goldsmith. Art patrons doubtless caused to be 


erected churches and other new buildings; but what they 
loved above all else was work in the precious metals and 
jewels, and these then began to be made for them in 
great abundance. It is enough to read superficially in 
the history of the Merovingians to recognise that no 
works of art could give so much pleasure to the princes 
of that time as those which could be easily carried about. 
Hence an intense demand for goldsmithy, which from 
the seventh century onward till the tenth became and 
maintained itself as the leading art in all the barbarian 
lands. We шах therefore conclude that from about the 
latter part of the sixth century goldsmiths became settled, 
active, and presently important craftsmen, rising in a few 
decades to the position of the leading artists of their day 
in the kingdoms of the West. 

The last great seventh-century goldsmith was the 
craftsman who seems to have worked in Kent for the 
Royal Court there, perhaps at Faversham. This man or 
school is best represented bv the wonderful Kingston 
brooch—as fine a jewel as any produced in Europe in 
its day. It was found on Kingston Down, Kent, and is 
now a principal—perhaps the principal—treasure of the 
Liverpool Museum. Certain it is that the art of this 
craftsman did not arise in Kent ; but in Kent it received 
2 new application and was wedded to a markedly local 
stvle of design. It is impossible to mistake the works of 
this atelier for those of any other. To it we may un- 
questionably assign a whole group of round brooches and 
inlaid buckles, all of finest quality. It is safe to assume 
that the head of this school of goldsmiths was no obscure 
artisan, but а man probably lke St. Eloy, of high 
and influential position. 

We thus reach the end of this rapid purview of the 
history of the rise of the goldsmith's craft among the 
barbarian peoples who poured into the Roman world 
and overwhelmed and destroyed so much that was 
precious. Jt has of late been customary to assign to 
them artistic. gifts of their own of too high an order. 
That they brought a new spirit and much new blood into 
the West is obvious enough; that this new spirit ulti- 
mately gave birth to new and glorious kinds of art is 
likewise clear. But it is not true that they carried from 
the borders of the Black Sea the germs of an art which 
they themselves developed into something great. 1 
was not till most of their moving and fighting and 
pillaging was done, and they had settled down in their 
new homes, that they turned to the lands of ancient 
civilisation and found among the wrecks of its population 
enough survivors who still cherished the craft traditions 
of their ancestors to be able by them to create for the 
new men of power and wealth works of art incorporating 
indeed the new ideals, but expressing them by aid of 
a long-standing technique of ancient development. 


THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING. 
Tue Cunard Building is conveniently and appropriately 
situated on an imposing site adjacent to the Liverpool 
landing-stage, and commanding a magnificent view of 
the Mersey estuary. From the Cunard Building, а semi- 
circle of four or four and a half miles radius, having 
the River Mersey for its diameter, would practically 
enclose the whole of Greater Liverpool. From this 
centre the Lancashire docks of the port stretch in an 
unbroken line north and south, while the great railway 
depots which give Liverpool ready access with the Lon- 
don and North-Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Midland, Great Central, Great Northern and Great 
Western Svstems are all within a mile limit, the latter 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey being linked up with 
Liverpool by ferry and under-river railway facilities. In 
addition to these connections, the riverside station oí 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, used in connec- 
tion with the arrivals and departures of ocean liners, is 
close by. so that the new home of the Cunard Company 
is admirablv adapted for the expeditious and convenient 


handling of its vast passenger and freight business. The 
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site upon which the new building is erected is one of 
great historic interest. It is part of the old George's 
Dock, the Parliamentary powers to construct which 
were obtained in 1766; the preamble to the Bill stating 
that the dock was necessary to the development of the 
shipping trade of the port, especially in view of the fact 
that the existent docks were not deep enough for the 
increusing size of vessels, many of which were com- 
pelled, owing to lack of dock accommodation and insuffi- 
cient depth of water, to lie out in the open roadstead 
exposed to strong currents and the rage of tempestuous 
weather. Even the New Dock, as it was sometimes 
stvled, was soon proved inadequate to meet the port's 
growing requirements, and in 1822 an enlargement 
scheme was decided upon and successfully carried out. 

During the privateering times, the halcvon days of 
the Slave "Ty ade, and the many momentous events which 
marked the development of Liverpool during its 140 
years’ existence, the George's Dock plaved a prominent 
part. Many were the Letters of Marque and Slavers 
which fitted out alongside its quays, Near by was а chief 
rendezvous of the Press Gang, and many were the 
conflicts which were waged by the dock side between 
these energetic coi pulsionists and the ‘‘ prime "' sea- 
men, or even able-bodied stay-at-home citizens, who 
ventured to take the air near its precincts in the even- 
ing. Slaves were bought and sold in the coffee-houses 
adjacent, and altogether the story of the George’s Dock 
constitutes a fascinating study of Liverpool shipping life 
during some of the more stirring epochs of the develop- 
ment of the port. When steam, however, revolutionised 
the world's mercantile fleets, and the knell of the sailing- 
ship was rung, the Dock felt the pressure of the new 
crder of things severely. Larger and deeper docks had 
been constructed. The African trade, reinforced bv 
steamships, had gone south, and West Indian and 
American trades north, and the old dock, instead of 
presenting the spectacle of a forest of masts, began to 
suggest that it was hastening to decay, and had, in fact, 
outlived its utilities. But it died hard! Coastwise 
sailers and coastwise steamers still loaded and discharged 
there, and occasionally a wooden barque, a picturesque 
survival of the days of oak and hemp reminiscent of the 
former glories of the Dock, would tie up against its 
quays. But in recent days the most interesting survival 
of the sailing-ship epoch which made the George's Dock 
its home was the pilot schooner. These beautiful craft, 
yachts in appearance and sailing qualities, lay here when 
in port “еп бег.’ and their graceful hulls and snow- 
white decks and raking masts constituted a nautical 
picture full of charm and poetry, and were to the sea- 
goer one of the sights of the port. But the Mersey 
Docks and Harrour Board realised. in common with 
other shipowners, that steam would not be denied, and 
with the passing of the pilot schooner there disappeared 
one of the last of the links which told of the past. 

Even when the fiat went forth that the Dock had 
terminated its career as such and the water was pumped 
out, its muddy pools, its gaunt sides of red sandstone 
greened with moss and mbbed with aged oaken fenders. 
its idle quays and deserted sheds constituted a grim re- 
minder of the fact that modern utilitarianism has little 
іп. common with historic sentiment—a truly pathetic 
picture! What to do with the site of the George's Dock 
was & problem which, in spite of the many suggestions 
propounded, defied solution until the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board decided to make its home on a portion of 
the dock site and erect there a building worthy of Liver- 
pool and the great trust it administers. Next came the 
Roval Liver Building, and now in between, on the central 
portion of the area, rises the noble and massive pile of 
the Cunard Building. 

. Before commencing building operations. the founda- 
tions had to be prepared, and it was decided to embed 
the massive pillars which support the structure in the 
solid red sandstone which was the stratum underlying 
the old dock. Arrangements, too, were made bv a 
system of pumping for dealing with any water which 


might find its way into the old-time excavation, and 
with these preparations successfully negotiated the work 
procecded apace. Operations were commenced in 
December 1912 and in June 1916 the Cunard Company 
were enabled to move into their new palatial quarters, 
a striking tribute, considering the war, to the energy 
with which the building operations have been pushed 
forward. 

The style of building to be erected was a matter of 
much consideration, the difficulty being enhanced by the 
fact that the immense structure of the Royal Liver Com- 
pany and the handsome pile of the Mersey Dock Board 
were in strong contrast. Eventually it was decided to 
embody in the structure, both in general outline and 
decorative detail, the best features of the Italian Renais- 
sance as represented by the Farnese Palace at Rome, a 
building which was completed somewhere about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. This palace was the 
home of the family from which sprang the famous Pope 
Paul TIL, Elizabeth, wife of Philip of Spain, and the 
long line of Princes of Parma, including the celebrated 
governor of the Low Countries, who loomed so largely in 
the history of the Armada days. The Cunard Building, 
however, secures to a greater degree and on & much 
vaster scale than the Farnese Palace the primitive sim- 
plicity aud dignity aimed at by the architectural school 
whose tenets and aspirations it, embodied. 

The outstanding impression aroused by an examina- 
tion of the exterior of the Cunard Building is that of 
massive, solid elegance suggestive of great spaciousness 
and comfort within. The length of the building from 
the front facade on the pier head to the city facade 15 
330 feet. the width of the former being 170 feet and the 
latter 200 feet. The height from the basement is 120 
feet, and from the foundations in the bed of the old 
George's Dock, 170 feet. 

The design of the building is the combined work of 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, of Liverpool, and Messrs. 
Mewes & Davis, of London. The contract for the con- 
struction was entrusted to Messrs. Cubitt, of London. 

These figures do not convey so striking a suggestion 
of the size of the building as does the amount of floor 
space it contains. Below the lower ground floor, which 
contains 11,000 square yards, are two basements each 
of 12,000 square yards. Then comes the ground floor 
with 10,100 square yards, and floors above of approxi- 
mately the same dimensions. In all, the area of the 
various floors is little short of 100,000 square yards, or 
over twenty acres. Upon such a space, and allowing 
comfortable standing room, it would be possible to prac- 
tically accommodate 400,000 people, or more than half 
the population of Liverpool. 

Other facts which may illustrate the size of the 
building are the particulars of some, of the material 
embodied in its constructicn. Thus, the amount of 
Portland stone used is 150,000 cubic feet, weighing about 
11.000 tons. The largest blocks are at the angles of 
the battered and rusticated ground floor wall. They 
weigh fourteen tons. and as they were too heavy for 
the electric cranes to lift, special methods had to be 
improvised for raising and fixing them. There are 
700.000 cubic .feet of concrete weighing about 45,000 
tons used in the building, and there are 2.000 tons of 
steel bars in the reinforced concrete. Fach group of 
stones that form the great eagles at the upper corners 
of the building weigh forty-three tons. 

The electrical installation includes 80.000 feet or 
fifteen miles of conduits. The steel armoured main cable 
measures two miles, and its component copper wires 
have a total length of fiftv miles. "The component wires 
of the fortv miles of light cable measure 200 miles. 
Bells, telephones, and clock wires aggregate twenty-one 
miles. and their component wires 731 miles. 

The building stands on a strong sloping rusticated 
base built of rough big stones. T.arge plain wall sur- 
faces are broken only bv the rusticated angles and the 
windows of the first floor. The fourth floor windows 
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are absolutely devoid of decoration to emphasise the 
greater elaboration of the parts above and below them. 
The building is capped by a highly decorated frieze and 
heavy projecting cornice with a plain coping wall. The 
building thus forms a united whole worthy of the posi- 
tion it occupies and of the world-wide interests which 
will be centred in it. Every appropriate design has been 
adopted to increase the interest of the design. Project- 
ing doorways, rough in general outline, but with great 
refinement in the porticos, and heavy arched windows 
to the ground floor, all tend to enhance the greater detail 
or the finished plainness of the other parts of the build- 
ing. 

The carving is itself not only decorative but of great 

interest in the choice of subjects. "The shields in the 
frieze on the pier head elevation call attention to the 
period of disturbance during which the building has 
been completed by bearing upon them the arms of the 
Allies. Great Britain and Ireland, France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro are there con- 
spicuous, and at the four angles of the building is the 
shield of the Cunard Company. supported on a great 
eagle. On the heads of the third floor windows, look- 
ing towards the river, are the arms of the principal ports 
of the United Kingdom, and down the sides the ancient 
emblems of the signs of the Zodiac, while over the door- 
ways and on the projecting base are to be found 
nautical emblems, Storm and Neptune, Peace and War, 
Britannia, and typical faces from distant lands, such as 
the Negro, the American Indian, the Australian Abori- 
gine, and others. 
. The general disposition of the building is absolutely 
simple. for entrance doorways in the centre of the two 
sides give access to a broad corridor frófn which all the 
offices in the building are approached, the upper ones 
by means of six passenger lifts and one goods lift. 
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The Cunard Company have their public offices on the 
ground floor at the river end of the building. They also 
occupy the whole of the fifth floor, the windows of which 
come directly under the cornice, and the greater part of 
the lower ground floor. Entrance to the Cunard office 
is cbtained from the central hall or by the main door- 
way in the centre of the pier head elevation, and as the 
Cunard Company, as well as being owners of the build- 
ing, are the principal occupants, it would be well to give 
in some detail a description of the portions of the build- 
ing which they occupy and use. 

Entering by the main doorway, that in the centre of 


| the pier head elevation, we pass up a fine flight of steps 


and through a revolving door into the vestibule, which 
forms one limb of a cross-shaped corridor, from which 
everything is approached. Turning to the right, the 
General Manager’s offices are reached, two lifts exclu- 
sively for the use of the Cunard Company giving access 
to the lower ground floor and the fifth floor. Turning 
to the left, the Saloon Passengers’ Department is found, 
one portion of it being a sumptuous sitting-room for the 
use of intending travellers. 

The arm of the cross directly in front of the main 
entrance of the building forms the approach to the 
general public office. Тһе whole of this space is beauti- 
fully lined with marble, the columns being of Greek 
Pentelikon, the screens Italian statuary, while the floor 
of this cross corridor is slso beautifully panelled in 
marble. 

The Public Office, in which accommodation is pro- 
vided for the General Manager's staff, Cash, Publicity, 
Mediterranean and Atlantic freights, and Saloon pas- 
sengers, reaches from side to side of the building, and is 
in the centre lighted by a glazed roof which comes under 
one of the two great light areas. In connection with 
the general design of the building it might be described 
as а cortile roofed with glass. 
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The concrete piers are all of them cased with marble 
from the Arni Alto quarries, which marble is also used 
in all the screens of the central office and in the counter 
fronts. | 

The public space between counter and counter is. 
with the object of ensuring silence, paved with linoleum 
laid over sheets of cork, which gives a warm and resi- 
lient effect. The doorways at the east end of this main 
office open into the great central corridor. This ex- 
tends from Water Street to Brunswick Street. and is 
handsomely paved and panelled with marble. From the 
Cunard entrance оп the river facade a striking vista is 
obtained through the building from west to east. 

Below the ground floor is another, described as the 
lower ground floor, which by reason of the height of the 
former above the pavement is very well lighted. It is 
approached by two staircases and lifts. Неге the 
Cunard Company have placed the accommodation for 
Saloon, Second, and Third Class passengers, the Medi- 
cal Officer, Shipping and Customs Departments. 
Baggage Department, the Despatch Office, Stationery 
and the like, while in a mezzanine floor are cloak rooms 
and lavatories for the staff. 

Portions of a still lower floor are also taken up for the 
large amount of baggage which the Cunard Company 
have to handle. 

The three passenger lifts, which are exclusively used 
hy the Cunard Company, give access to the fifth floor. 
on which is found a stately corridor leading to a fine 
suite of rooms facing the river, comprising board room. 
chairman's rooms, conference rooms, directors’ rooms, 
and a portion of the Secretarial Department. In this 
series of rooms decorative effect has been concentrated 
on the board room, which is a fine. lofty. and roomy 
apartment panelled in oak. above which is a richly carved 
plaster cove with eight glazed elliptical windows adding 
to the light from the two larger windows overlooking 
the river. The other rooms are treated with a digni- 
fied severity strongly reminiscent of the best instances 
of the work of the Adam Brothers. The rest of this 
floor is taken up bv the large accountant's offices, the 
secretarial staff. the Naval Architect's Department, 
Records Department, accommodation for ladv clerks, and 
dining rooms for the directors and staff, and upstairs on 
the roof, concealed from public view by the high para- 
net wall surmounting the cornice. are the keeper's house, 
kitchens and larders necessary to supply the dining rooms, 
.and also a large restaurant for the use of the general 
tenants of the building, and a certain number of private 
luncheon rooms for the use of the firms occupying offices 
in the building. | 

The new Cunard Building is the third series of head 
offices which the Line has occupied since its inaugura- 
tion in 1840, when four steamers, of which the historic 
** Britannia ’? of 1.154 tons. was the pioneer, consti- 
tuted the Cunard Fleet. The growing business of the 
Tine soon necessitated removal to more commodious 
premises at the corner of Water Street and Rumford 
Street. These have remained the home of the Company 
until the completion of the new Cunard Building, though 
of late years the extended operations of the Company 
have required the acquisition of. adjoining offices to 
house the angmented staff necessary to cope with the 
ever-increasing business of the Line. With regard to 
recent developments it is coincident that they should 
synchronise with the completion of the new Cunard 
Building which is a necessary corollary to these extended 
activities, 

The first offices of the Company were at No. 14 
Water Street.. The development of their business, how- 
ever, necessitated removal to more commodious pre- 
mises, and accordingly an office block was taken—No. 8 
Water Street. | Subsequent expansion rendered from 
time to time additional office accommodation necessary, 
until prior to their removal to 4 Cunard Building ” the 
Company occupied No. 8 Water Street, No. 12 Water 
Street, Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Rumford Street, which pre- 


mises, though adjacent, involved inconveniences of 
accommodation and inter-communication. 

The services at present maintained by the Company 
include sailings from Liverpool to New York, Boston, 
Halifax, N.S., and Boston. Havre, and the Mediter- 
ranean. | 

From I.ondon services are maintained о New York, 
Halifas, N.S., and New York, Boston, Portland, Me.. 
Quebec and Montreal) From Manchester there are sall- 
ings to Havre, and also to the Mediterranean, while 
another line is maintained between Swansea and the 
Mediterranean. From Bristol a regular service is main- 
tained with Quebee and Montreal. and another links New 
York with the Mediterranean. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION PLANTS FOR SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES AND ISOLATED 
BUILDINGS.” 


By A. P. I. CorrenELL, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., Assoc. Soc. 
M.O.H. (Fellow). 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Тик most general type of tank is the sedimentation 
tank in one of its many forms. In very rare instances 
is it needful to use chemical precipitation, and, when it 
is, an adaption of the sedimentation tank is usually 
employed. The sedimentation tank has been much im- 
proved for large works, and there is no reason whv 
similar modifications should not be made for small instal- 
lations. We have, for instance, the Fieldhouse, the 
Hvdrolytic, and the Digestion Tank. Without attempt- 
ing to draw comparisons that cannot safelv be made, 
it mav be said that the last-named is the latest, and in 
many respects the most efficient for small works. It is 
reallv an old method revised up-to-date, the putrefactive 
solids in suspension, and some of the colloidal matter 
being automatically separated by passage into a digestion 
chamber, where it can be broken down or digested into 
humus without infecting the inflowing fresh sewage. It 
thus avoids the mistake of the septic tank in churning 
up evervthing together, or the mixing of fresh and stale 
sewage. 

There is much to be said for the vertical flow sedi- 
mentation tank. 16 can sediment more quickly than the 
horizonta] tank ; it can also be arranged on sludge diges- 
tion principles even more easily than the horizontal flow 
tank. 

The slate bed, if not overstrained, is successful, and 
Mr. Dibdin, its author, will long be remembered for his 
advocacy of aérobic, instead of anaérobic conditions for 
the first stage of sewage treatment. The slate bed aims 
at sedimenting the sewage upon the lavers of slate. In 
the mud thus deposited, innumerable worms and similar 
low forms of life find their habitat, and prepare the deposit 
for nitrification. Aérobic conditions are essential for their 
life, and the sewage 1s therefore regularly. decanted as in 
a contact bed. 

The proper dimensions of the sedimentation tank have 
not been discussed. It is a matter that must be settled in 
each individual case when the kind of sewage is known 
and the position of the works and of the house respec- 
tively ; but, generally ‘speaking, it should be larger pro- 
portionatelv to the flow than for a town installation. The 
capacity also depends upon the design of the tank. 

As regards filters, thev are built of many different 
materials, most often of coke clinker, but also of broken 
limestone. brickbats, and coal. Gravel is scarcely suit- 
able for the sprinkling filter, and house ashes are inad- 
missible. The object of the filtering medium is to obtain 
a large and indestructible surface area on which the nutri- 
fying bacteria may live and do their work with plenty of 
interstitial air space. The film formed is similar to that 
obtained with activated sludge. 


* A communication to the “Journal of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute.” 
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An open-sided or built-up filter is equally as efficient as 
a brick enclosed one; indeed, the latter must be carefully 
supplied with air openings, or the activity of the bacteria 
will be checked. 

As to distributors, there are numbers of designs to 
choose from. There is the usual nozzle arm and the 


waterwheel and the trough distributor; the last is useful - 


for small flows. The waterwheel is also good, but it has 
the inherent weakness of mechanism that it needs regular 
attention. The fixed spray distributor is not much used 
for small plants. All these types should be provided with 
dosing chambers to equalise the flow. 

A favourite arrangement for a small installation is the 
tipper, which. when full, discharges its contents either 
over fixed distributing troughs or into stoneware channels 
bedded on the surface of the filter. 

Lastly, there is the dripping plate distributor that 
needs no dosing chamber and can do with a minimum of 
fall. The liquid fills the corrugated troughs of the 
plates, which are laid as level as mav be, and are often 
fed from channels at both ends. It overflows through 
little notches in the plate. and trickling down the under- 
side, runs drop-bv-drop off drip points on to the filtering 


medium. The aim is to represent rainfall as nearly as 
possible. If even distribution of the liquid could be 
ensured, the result fcr a small installation. would be 


perfect: as it is, the efficiency in terms of area sprinkled 
is low, and there 1s danger of runs being formed bv con- 
tinuous dropping at one point. Yet even then the tray 
from its very simplicity is quite a favourite. In the 
writer’s view it needs to be stronger and to be 
worked out more fully, and it would then be a formid- 
able competitor of moving distributors for small plants. 

It is sometimes possible to cover up the filter and to 
screen it entirely from view. There is no objection to 
this so long as the filter medium is amply supplied with 
air; in fact, the writer prefers to thus hide the installa- 
tion of a private house. Ц reduces danger of smell, and 
a roofed building that looks like a cow-byre in a secluded 
dell attracts less attention than an open filter. 

The contact bed sometimes used in place of the filter 
ne“ds no special description. Automatic mechanism for 
revularly filling and emptying the beds are the best 
arrangement, and several makers now supply suitable 
apparatus. 

All these filters and beds are the better for having a 
false door to facilitate ready discharge of the effluent. 
It must not be forgotten that all cavities, including the 
filter interstices, are a breeding place for flies. The 
range of such flies is not great, but it is a factor in 
choosing the location and type of the plant. 

A filter should be of ample dimensions. The writer 
prefers not more than thirty to fifty gallons of dry weather 
flow per cube yard of filter, according to the type of 
works. The contact bed should roughly be double the 
capacity of the filter for the same flow. 

Dealing now with sludge from the sedimentation tank, 
or humus from the digestion tank and slate bed, we come 
to a weak point where many plants break down. Asa 
rule it is not possible to provide expensive apparatus, 
and seldom advisable if it were. It is here that sludge 
digestion is so appropriate, for the resultant humus is 
much less offensive than sludge. If the ground be suit- 
able, sludge may be deposited in shallow channels and 
covered with fresh mould. In this way its moisture 
contents may be reduced from 90 or 95 per cent. in 
twelve months to 60 per cent. At the end of two years 
or So dependent on the kind of soil, the same area may 
be used over and over again, the ground being thus 
gradually raised. About three square yards per cubic 
yard of sludge, or three square feet per person per annum, 
will be required for sludge deposit. It may be pointed 
out that the humus resulting from sludge dried in this 
manner is valuable as a fertiliser, especially if it be from 
à domestic sewage. 

The disposal of the effluent has already been touched 


upon. It is very important, for even with the most 
perfect system purification is not completed when the 
effluent leaves the filter. Dilution with a body of fresh 
river or stream waler is good, and the dissolved oxygen 
of the water, if not overdosed, will readily complete the 
work of purification. Іп this connection the Roval 
Commission on Sewage Disposal issued valuable recom- 
mendations in their Eighth Report, which though not 
vet embodied in law are a useful guide to the degree of 
purification desirable. 

Another method is to distribute the effluent over 
land. In some respects this is the best, for the fertilising 
value of the nitrates can thus be utilised. Still another 
method for a smau plant is discharge into the ground 
by subdrains laid just under the surface, or even into the 
deeper subsoil. But for this purpose the subsoil must 
be porous, and it must be remembered that below four 
feet no nitrification is likely to take place; consequently 
this method should not be adopted if there are wells or 
other sources of water supply that must not be polluted. 

Professor Gilbert Fowler has advocated the use of fish 
ponds for the effluent. If this course is adopted, the 
water must not be stagnant; in other words, there should 
be a sufficiency of dissolved oxygen. It should also be 
remembered that suspended solids are not good for fishes’ 
gills; otherwise, they seem to enjoy a little * body ’’ іп 
the water. 

Lastly, proper supervision is absolutely sine qua non 
for a successful plant. Sewage purification works will 
not run themselves. Automatic apparatus may reduce 
the labour or more constant attention, but it will 
never abolish it altogether, and the works can no more 
be safely left to run alone than a kitchen garden. Care- 
ful regulations for working, adjusted to the special plant, 
should be framed, some intelligent person told off and 
drilled into the duty, and someone above him should 
see that the work is done. It seems to the writer that 
the latter duty could well be undertaken for a whole 
district bv some competeut person for an annual fee 
in respect of each plant, either by the Rural Surveyor, 
with his Council's consent, if he be qualified, or by an 
engineer versed in sewage works. In this connection, 
results should be periodically tested and tabulated, and 
competition for the best management should be culti- 
vated amongst the caretakers, either by prizes subscribed 
for by the owners of the plant, or by records of attain- 
ment circulated amongst them. 


HORIZONTALITY AND VERTICALITY IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF TOWN 
PLANNING SCHEMES.* 


By Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


ГЕВНАРВ the development of the Gothic window 
demonstrates the vitality of Gothic architecture almost 
as well as that of the vault. 

First the Gothic window was one single lancet. Next 
two, three or more were grouped together within an en- 
closing arch. Then the tympanum so formed was 
pierced. Next these piercings were given more complex 
forms, trefoils, quatrefoils, or what not. The subsequent 
development was a process of reducing the amount of 
stonework and increasing the glass area step by step, 
until the stone came to be merely a thin mullion line. 
traced in ever-varying forms on a field of glass. and 
ornamented with cusps and foliations. 

So a living art is one developing from stage to stage, 
influenced by a living tradition, and gradually evolving 
one form from another, and ever acquiring a greater 
mastery over materials. 


Instead of this, what have we now? Simply a 


* A Paper read before the Town Planning Institute. 
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harking back to this or that period of architectural history, 
or a series of revivals. 

The Tower Bridge, which might have been a gate- 
way to the Thames as graceful and dainty as any to a 
nobleman's drive, we try to make look like a medieval 
fortress. 

At one time we claim that if we are ever to see a living 
art again among us we must take up the threads of 
Gothic tradition at the point at which they reached their 
highest development. At another time we claim that the 
Renaissance was real and vital, that we must gather 
together its embers and try to make them burst into 
flame again. 

When the Houses of Parliament and Law Courts 
were wanted, the stipulation was made that they should 
be in the Gothic stvle, because the former theory 
happened to hold the field. 

When an effort is made to get a consistent treatment 
7 hroughout the length of Kingsway, it is laid down that 
it must be in what is called English Renaissance, because 
the second theory has come to the fore. 

The central area of a garden suburb must be Georgian, 
because Georgian has come to be fashionable and to be 
appreciated. Professor Lethaby has recently told us that 
a revival is almost due of the theory that to create a 
living ert we must step back over the Renaissance and 
take up the Gothic threads again, and that with this John 
Ruskin will come back into favour. 

Speaking of the English nation, Professor Lethaby 
says: “ We seemed to have arrived at the thought of an 
architecture which should develop in its own sphere, and 
not be for ever casting back to disguise itself in the skins 
which it had long ago sloughed off. . . . Just as English 
free building had arrived came a drearier reaction and the 
re-emergence of the catalogued styles.’’ 

Does the designer of the latest '' Dreadnought ” or 
** Shamrock, ’’ before starting to work out his design, first 
consider whether it shall be Elizabethan. Jacobean, or 
like the “ Argosy ’’ or a Chinese junk? Yet this is 
exactly what the architect does. 

The lines of a modern yacht are being determined 
by questions of speed, of the water's resistance, and 
efficiency generally. If we realise what is a living art, 
we shall find it but an easy and natural step. to grasp the 
fact that when art was alive in other spheres the art of 
town-planning also lived ; that this was the case in Egypt, 
in Assyria, in Greece, in Rome, іп medieval times and 
in Renaissance times. 

Kahun, built perhaps 3,000 в.с. to accommodate the 
workmen engaged in building the pyramid of Illahun, has 
а real town plan. | 

The Greek town Selinonte, or Selinus, founded in 
623 в.с.. was definitely planned. Its author, Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, is sometimes styled the Greek Hauss- 
mann. His theory was that straight and regular streets 
would inspire a spirit of rectitude and order. Ніз plan 
for Piræus is an example of a doctrinaire paper plan 


natural features of the site. 

The radiating town plan had also presented itself to 
the minds of the Greeks. for Aristophanes, in his 
“ Birds.” describes his '' City of the Birds " as. being 
designed by Meton, the astronomer, on a radiating plan, 
the market place in the centre, and straight streets lead- 
ing from it in every direction, like the ravs of the sun. 

That there was much town planning in Pompeii 
cannot well be denied, though it was not built to a 
definitely preconceived plan, but came into existence by 
a gradual process of accretion. It has been claimed that 
much the most complete art of town planning was that 
practised in the Middle Ages. In fact, some claim that 
the mediaeval town builders were the onlv people who 
ever reallv understood the art, that they took far more 
ni consideration than any more formal planners ever 
did. 

While not being able to concede all that is claimed. 
we still cannot denv that there was much and very much 
town planning in the Middle Ages. 


Questions of defence alone werc powerful enough to 


secure that medieval towns were planned, and the value 
their builders attached to shelter, and also to grouping of 
buildings, would have done this if military considerations 
had not. | 

Rye is perhaps the best example of a medieval town 
plan, remaining practically unaltered to this day, which 
we have in England. | | 

Coming down to Renaissance times, we will not enter 
upon the vexed question as to how far the influence of 
the Renaissance was a good, a genuine or wholesome one, 
or whether it was exotic, artificial, and never really part 
of the life of the people. We will content ourselves with 
noting that at least it was strongly felt in town planning. 

In Edinburgh ‘‘ New Town '' we have this influence 
in strong contrast with that of medieval times, and in 
‘° Regency, London,’’ we have some excellent town plan- 
ning. To-day, what we do in architecture we do also 
in town planning. Just as architects hark back and 
work in some past style, so do town planners. 

At one tune we are obsessed with the advantages of 
a radial plan, at another we trv to create some of the 
picturesqueness belonging to medieval towns by adopting 
arrangements of streets and squares similar to those 
found in these towns. Next we are struck with the 
beauties of curved streets, and make plans with never 
a straight street in them. 

Then pure formalism holds the field, and we trv. and 
fail, to get monumental effects in a small residential 
suburb or village. Is our hope of infusing more vitality 
into our architecture largely dependent upon the vitality 
of our town-planning movement? І am inclined to 
think itis. I am not sure that if we create а town plan- 
ning which is not a mere harking back, but is based upon 
a clear conception of the real needs of our times. there 
mav not spring out of it an architecture which is also 
a simple and straightforward solution of present-dav 
problems, and so something vital and real. 


Horizontality and Verticality. 

A modern plan for laying out land almost alwavs 
does (and always should) presuppose that either a vertical 
or a honzontal feeling will preponderate in the buildings, 
and the whole lay-out should be influenced by the type 
of building expected or wished for. 

Before the town planner starts to think out a lay-out 
for a piece of land, he must be clear in his own mind 
whether his plan is being prepared with a view to hori- 
zontally or vertically treated buildings. 

Several things will determine this for him. Before 
he decides upon horizontality he must be satisfied th^' 
his client possesses, and can and will keep, the control 
necessary to secure success. 

If this does not or will not always exist, verticality 
should be aimed at, and the lay-out should be made with 
a view to its being completed with vertically conceived 
buildings. 

He must realise that it is only necessary that each 


| householder is free to paint his own building whatever 
imposed on a. site, instead of a plan suggested by the ; 


colour he wishes for the whole effect of a horizontal 
treatment to be marred. 

The most successful town planning on horizontal lines 
has been done by great monarchs, princes, dukes, or land- 
owners powerful enough to inflict their wishes on other 
people, and to secure that the results shall not be spoiled, 
such as the Roman Emperors, the builder of Karlsruhe. 
the Duke of Bedford, and the Department of Woods and 
Forests, or by speculative builders in a large way, such 
as the brothers Adam, or the Woods, of Bath. 

So far as my recollection serves me, there is onlv one 
of the crescents at Bath which has not had its beautv 
marred by the addition of further storeys to individual 
houses. And how much of the charm of these crescents 
has gone when one discovers that most of the houses 
have burst out into writhing 'excrescences behind, which 
look as if thev had been squeezed out of the main build- 
ing, taking their cramped and distorted forms because the 
original design prohibited anv natural expansion. 

The addition of & bay here and a balcony there is 
enough to spoil such a crescent, and vet one cannot help 
feeling some sympathy for all the tenants whose natural 
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desire for a balcony or a bay has had to be suppressed in 
the interest of architectural effect, while regretting the 
many instances in which it has not. 

This question of subordinating the wishes of the in- 
dividual to the esthetic gain to the community is a very 
big one, and all I essay now is to point out that it is 
necessary to be sure it is possible before we attempt it, if 
we are not to court failure. If а man needs some addi- 
tional rooms in his house, he will take some convincirig 
that he must manage to do without them because the 
architectural amenities of the district demand that he 
should, and that his comfort and convenience are of 
secondary importance to these. 

At least, we should notice that nothing has contri- 
buted so greatly to hopeless architectural failure in our 
streets as has the use of a horizontal treatment for each 
individual building where control has not been sufficient 
to secure a consistent treatment. On this I want to be 
very emphatic. 

Practically all our streets are made up of narrow 
slices, cut out of what should have been long horizon- 
tally treated facades, set up side by side, differing in 
height of storeys, in height of whole, in fenestration, and 
the position of horizontal lines all thrust up one against 
another unrelated and unconnected. 

If there are any who have not noticed this, I want 
them to notice it. to-morrow, to compare it with a street 
or square in which a vertical treatment for each building 
has been adopted. 

A feeling of verticality may be given to a whole street, 


even to a street in which horizontal lines preponderate, | 


by the simple expedient of bringing the gable ends to the 
front; Just as & feeling of horizontality may be given to 
a whole street, even to a street in which vertical lines 
preponderate, bv allowing the ridge of the roof to run 
from end to end and the eaves to be brought to the front. 

Edinburgh ‘‘ New Town” is a curious example of 
horizontal treatment secured by public opinion. Here 
the leases in no way bound the lessee to conform to the 
prepared architectural scheme; it was merely taken for 
granted that he would do so. Any one builder, if he had 
chosen to do so, might have ruined the whole scheme. 
Perhaps Scotch lawyers realised that with Scotch clients 
the fact that a saving in architect’s fees would be effected 
by building to the plans already prepared would be suffi- 
cient to secure their doing this. Anyway, either this or 
publie opinion seems to have sufficed in the beginning, 
hut one by one the buildings in Princes Street, then those 
in George Street, have burst their bands, and now all the 
formality of Princes Street and most of that of George 
Street has been destroved. This has not happened so 
much in other parts of Edinburgh “ New Town,” but it 
is happening gradually. Into his brother's house Sir 
Robert Lorimer has put new windows divided into panes 
differing from those in the other houses in Drummond 
Place, and has also given the house a changed door. 

Before adopting a horizontal treatment, we must be 
sure we shall be able both to complete it and to maintain 
it after it 1s completed. 

In Regent Street, Nash’s scheme was soon marred 
by buildings departing from it, and has stood for years a 
dismal, mutilated mass. Then Norman Shaw came 
along with another horizontal scheme, of which part was 
built and has stood for some time, adding to the muti- 
lated appearance of the street an appearance of incom- 
pleteness. Before his scheme can Бе completed it is 
abandoned, and his work will now probably stand for 
ever, an obvious fragment of a scheme among other frag- 
ments. The question is: Would His Majesty's Woods 
and Forests have done better to have recognised all along 
that the difficulties in the way of carrying out and keep- 
ing intact a horizontally conceived scheme were insuper- 
able even to them, with all their powers of control, and 
to have decided therefore upon vertically treated build- 
ings? 

A horizontal treatment of a building, especially when 
it carries with it symmetry of parts, seems to demand 
space in front of it enough to allow of the whole com- 
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position coming within the visual angle. When we come 
to look at such a building from a point from which we 
cannot see the whole, we are tempted to step back far 
enough to get а view of the whole. If we cannot do this, 
we feel there 1s something wrong, the effect upon the 
mind is unhappy. This should never be lost sight of, 
aud I am disposed to say that where a sufficient space 
is not available in front of a facade to enable the spectator 
to view the whole facade properly, that facade should not 
have horizontal treatment given to it. We find this has 
been generally recognised sooner or later, and that where 
such a facade has not had such a space before it efforts 
have been made to secure it, though in Florence the 
impossibility of getting far enough away from any of the 
palaces to have a proper view of them produces a most 
unsatisfactory impression upon the mind. 

In Dublin we can scarcely find an instance of a 
horizontally treated building placed where we cannot 
view It properly. The spaces in front of the Parliament 
House (now the Bank of Ireland) and of Trinity College 
and of the Post Office are large enough for this. The 
Custom House and Four Courts may be viewed from 
across the river, as they stand on the embankment, but 
in many London and Edinburgh squares the desirable 
view point is within the central gardens, and so is in- 
accessible to the general public. | 

Dublin affords us examples of another difficultv, how- 
ever, which emphasising the horizontal brings. 

A building may have space enough in front of it to 
allow of its being viewed from a suflicient distance; the 
front is therefore designed to be so viewed, but the sides 
are in narrow streets, and are altogether out of scale and 
character with narrow streets, if they are in scale and 
character with the main facade, vet the flanks can һе 
seen in conjunction with the front. 

. Again, parts of many buildings must necessarilv be 
seen as terminations to street vistas. If these buildings 
are horizontally treated, the parts of them so seen may be 
central or other features sufficiently complete in them- 
selves to look right when so viewed; but it often happens 
that parts so seen present a very incomplete appearance 
if they have strongly marked horizontality. Certainly 
no glimpses of a Gothic church down such a street vista 
ever seems to cut athwart our picture, as a horizontally 
treated building often does under similar conditions. Not 
only should such things as I have enumerated influence 
our choice between horizontality and verticality, but we 
often find that the levels of the site alone are enough to 
determine it. 

For horizontally conceived buildings we should have 
a site either level or on a horizontal line running round 
a hill. Such buildings cannot be happily placed on the 
sides of a street which runs uphill. 

At least we must admit that one of the most notice- 
able things in modern work is that many of our best 
architects are adopting a markedly vertical treatment for 
individual buildings coming between other buildings over 
which they have no control. 

Can it be that we are doing something towards creat- 
ing a living art for our generation by, instead of first 
deciding on one of the ''catalogued styles” of 
architecture for & Town Planning scheme, taking at once 
a broader view, and deciding this question of horizontality 
or verticality ? 


IST LONDON ENGINEER VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


THE Ist Londen Engineer Volunteer Corps has been 
formed by the amalgamation of the E.I. V. E. Corps with 
the 4th Battalion Central London Regiment (Architects’ 
Corps) and the L.C.C. Training Corps. The three Corps 
have now, in accordance with the wish of General Sir 
O'Moore Creagh, become an Engineer Corps; with the 
exception. of the Post Office Engineering Volunteer 
Training Corps (which is composed of Civil Servants), it 
is the only Engineering Corps in the Metropolitan area. 
The Corps has offered its services under the Volunteer 
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THE IDEAL CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 
ROGERS. WELCH. & CO. LTD, 26, PAGE ST. WESTMINSTER. 
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Act of 1868, so that in future all members will be 
required to take the oath of allegiance. 

They would only be compelled to come out for service 
tor the purpose of repelling an enemy in the event of an 
invasion being imminent. Needless to say, if that event 
should come to pass, business would stop and every 
patriolic citizen would assist in driving the enemy into 
the sea. 

Men who are not enrolled under the Volunteers 
would not be able to take an active part in the service 
c country, but would be liable for non-combatant 

uties. 

When called out the Volunteers would be soldiers 
under the Act already mentioned, and would be entitled 
to pay, &c., as Regular soldiers. 

Should a Volunteer find, through change іп circum- 
stances, he is unable to continue in his Corps, he may, 
except on actual military service, quit the Corps Бу 
giving fourteen days’ notice in writing, and fulfilling a 
few other simple requirements. 

Volunteers who are in a position to undertake special 
military duties without being withdrawn from their 
ordinary occupation, may be employed to relieve and 
assist Regular troops, or for other services, the work 
being arranged on a rota system. When employed under 
these cireumstances, they will have the position and 
privileges of soldiers. 

From this it will be seen that every man who is not 
actually emploved with the Naval or Militarv Services. 
and including all men who may be employed on munition 
or other war work, should join a Volunteer Corps, so 
that their services can be made use of in case of 
necessity. 

Full information with regard to the above Corps can 
he obtained froni the Adjutant, Chester House, Eccleston 
Place, Victoria, S.W. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


The Whistler Memorial. 

SIR,—lnquiries having been made regarding the 
memorial to J. M. N. Whistler by M. Auguste Rodin, 
organised by the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers, the Committee of the memorial 
wishes to communicate to you the last letter received 
from M. Rodin, dated April 13, 1916:— 

“Ге Monument Whistler était presque fait lorsque 
la guerre est venue, et je n'y ai plus travaillé. C'est la 
ao chose que je vais faire sitôt que je serai un peu 
ibre. 
moment, mais six mois aprés la guerre terminée, le 
monument pourra se mettre à Londres. Ces six mois, 
je les compte pour la fonte du bronze, risque à rectifier 
de quelques mois. Ava. RODIN.’ 

The entire sum required for the Memorial has been 
collected, invested, and placed in the hands of trustees, 


Yours, &c., Wu. HEINEMANN. 

| JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Hon. Secs. 

3 Adelphi Terrace House, Robert Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 


Board of Trade Figures and Others. 


SIR,—One is pleased to observe that after months of 
controversy your correspondent, who writes over the 
name of ** Philadelphian,’’ has appreciated the fact that 
there is no compulsion to report cases of non-fatal lead 
sickness among house painters, and that, therefore, as the 
recent Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Use of Lead Paints states, ‘‘ there are no reliable statis- 
ties ” of such cases. 


Je ne peux répondre à vos souscripteurs en ce 


No one is likely to regard '' Philadelphian's ’’ own 
attempts at working out the number of cases, even with 
his ‘‘ critical expert knowledge of the facts,’’ as anything 
but a sheer guess; on the other hand he makes two 
statements of fact which are curiously misleading, and 
are worth contradicting : — 

1. He states that '' it is admitted that on an average 
painters' lives are shorter by eight years than all 
males.’ This statement is apparently based on the 
report of the evidence of Dr. Collis, page 46 of the 
Departmental Committee's Report. Dr. Collis (not the 
Departmental Committee) states that in the case of two 
trade societies the median age at death which Bowley 
in his book, '' Elements of Statistics," regards as the 
most useful form of average ''. . . is eight years lower 
than 16 is for all males,’’ and says that '' these conclu- 
sions agree almost exactly with the corresponding deduc- 
tion from the Registrar-General's figures." In the first 
instance it should be made clear that this deduction is 
not à statement of the Registrar-General's, it is merely a 
calculation made by Dr. Collis. In the second place 
Mr. Bowley nowhere in his book says that the median age 
at death is the most useful form of average. No one 
who was not ignorant of the most elementary principles 
of vital statistics could use such an average without 
regard to the age distribution of the sections of the com- 
munity which are compared. Тһе following instance 
will demonstrate this fallacy. The population of alms- 
houses would yield a high ''median age at death." 
because they are usually composed of old people, while 
the undergraduate population at Oxford would yield a low 
““ median age at death.'' It is obvious that a comparison 
between the two populations, ignoring age distribution, 
would lead to the ridiculous inference that the incidence 
of mortality among the undergraduates of Oxford is much 
higher than in almshouses. This presumably is the sort 
of thing that is meant when people say that statistics can 
prove anything. "They can be made to appear to prove 
anything, however ridiculous, unless а) she necessary 
factors are taken into consideration. 

The second statement is that ‘‘ out of every 100 deaths 
among painters about thirteen or оп сеп are due to lead 
poisoning.' This is again a quotation from Dr. Collis 
(not 'the Departmental Committee), who makes this 
statement in regara to the members of two trade societies. 
When reports of these are looked at, it is found that they 
merely give a report of deaths with the age at death. 
There is no adequate record of the numbers exposed to 
the risk of death at each age or at any group of ages, and 
in default of this no accurate comparison of death rates 
is possible. 

The fact is that so far from either of these statements 
being ‘‘ admitted,” they are among the most glaring 
instances of the notoriously amateur statistics which were 
presented to the Committee. 

If ‘‘ Philadelphian '' will condescend to bring his 
** critical expert knowledge '' to bear upon the figures of 
the Registrar-General, he will find a much more accurate 
view.of the rates of death among house painters on 
page 182 of the 1908 Supplement : — 


Comparative 


Mortality 

. Pigures. 
(1) All occupied males, industrial districts . 1,122 
(2) All occupied males, London . | 1,099 
(3) Group 64—Painters, plumbers, glaziers . 1,041 
(4) All occupied males, England and Wales. 925 


Thus it may be seen that the mortality of Class 3 (of 
which the vast majority are house painters) compares 
well with fhe mortality of all occupied males in the indus- 
trial districts, and even with that of all occupied males 
in London, although that group contains large numbers 
of professional men not subject to the most ordinary trade 
risk. Indeed, the comparative mortality of painters is 


only very slightly more than that of all occupied males in 


England and Wales. 
From the Registrar-General’s Returns '' Philadel- 
phian ” may also find that at all ages between fifteen 
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Б evon” Firesinterpretall that is best in stove 
construction, express the greatest advance 
in design, realise the near.st approach to 


perfection. They solve two important problems: 
smoke abatemcnt— economy in fuel consumption. 


“Devon” Fires аге made by Candy & Co., Ltd., at 
their South Devon Werks in three types and in a 
variety of modern designs. “ Devon” Fires can 
be supplied to suit any kind of architecture and 
to harmonise with any scheme. Architects’ own 
decorative schemes can be carried out. 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE $ 


PATENT ASPHALTE 00., Lr», 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone : Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. Londun."' 


At the showrooms are displayed many mode's in 
all types of fires and a range of tiles and briquettes 
in numerous tints in glazed and ezg-shell finishcs, 
suggesting the variety of schemes possible with 
* Devon” Fires. The book of ** Devon” Fires 
gives designs and sections and is free on request. 


CANDY &CO.LTD 
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1,500 watt size—the largest 
made —ensuring 3,000 candle 
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The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 


Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Branches :— Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, 
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and fifty-four the mortality among painters is lower than 
that among all other industrial oceupations.— Yours, &c., 
ENGLISHMAN. 
London: June 10, 1916. 


Enlistment of Architects. | 


бів, —Му son, who is adjutant of the 2314 Battalion 
London Regiment, writes to me from France to say that 
his Commanding Officer is very pleased to hear that 
married architects have been invited to enlist in this 
Battalion, and that they may be sure of a hearty welcome 
should they come to France.—Yours, &c., 

June 12, 1916. ERNEST NEWTON. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
Tuose of our readers who are liable to be called up at 
immediate notice under the Military Service Act, will be 
interested to learn that arrangements have been made 
for the formation of a company of architects and sur- 
veyors in connection with the 22nd (Reserve) Battalion 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps. This regiment was one of 
the four mentioned in our issue of June 2 as being willing 
іс receive members of the R.1.B.A. and other architects. 
It need hardly be pointed out that it is of great advan- 
tage to recruits to be able to join a company composed 
of men of their own class, military life under such con- 
ditions being much more pleasant. Lieutenant and 
Quartermaster H. G. James (with the permission of 
the commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel L. White- 
head) has the arrangements in hand for this battalion 
of the King's Roval Rifles, and readers desirous of 
joining the new company should communicate with him 
at Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, London, Е.С. It is necessary to make immediate 
application, The duties of the battalion are largely in 
connection with field engineering. The training-ground 
is at Wimbledon, 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bed ford.—Converter House, Queen's Engineering Works: 
alterations, for Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son & Co. ; 
also 


Nos. 49 and 51 Hurst Grove: alterations. 
Offices, &c., St. Leonard’s Saw Mills: 
for Messrs. Astell Brothers. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Beaconsfield.—House, Curzon Avenue, for Mr. E. H. 
Goodyear. 
Essex. 
Braintree.—Ten pairs of cottages, Chapel Hill, for Mr. 
E. Valentine. 
Power House, for the Crittall Manufacturing Com- 
any. 
Romford.—¥actory, Mawney Road, for Mr. Н. N. Brook. 
Tilbury.—150 Council houses. 
Refuse destructor. 


extension, 


DURHAM. 

Jarrow.—Premises, Railway Street: alterations, for 
Mr. R. C. Brown. Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, 
architects, 17 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ERTFORDSHIRE. 

Letchworth.—Cottage, Broadway: addition, for Mrs. 


Pearson. 
Lacre Motor-car Factory, Works Road: extension. 
House, Baldock Road, for Mr. Holden. 
House, Sollershott West: additions, 
Bond Holding. 


for Mr. H. 


Preston.—-Cottage, Tatmore Place, for Mr. J. С. 
Priestley. 

KENT. 

Kamsgate.—Ramsgate Brewery: addition, for Messrs. 


Tomson & Wootton, Ltd. 
No. 15 Albion Place: alterations, for Mr. Dicker. 
LANCASHIBE. 
. Blackburn.—Mill, Grange Street: extension, for Messrs. 
Birtwistle & Fielding, Ltd. 
Blackpool.—Dining-room, &c., Ashburton Road, 
Messrs. J. Fielding & Sons. 
Garage, Whitegate Drive, for Mr. M. Pollard. 
Garage, Layton Lane, for Mr. C. Brierley. 
Two houses, Holmfirth Road, for Mr. ҮҮ. Squelch. 
Two shops, Waterloo Road. Mr. J. Whiteside, 
builder, 48 Buchanan Street. 
Golborne.—The “ Queen Anne" Inn: alterations. 
Lancaster.—-Three houses, Ardengate. Messrs. Thomp- 
son & Morris, builders, 15 Dalton Square. 
Offices, King Street, for Messrs. W. Huntington & 
Sons. 
` Rochdale.—Mill, — Spotland : 
Charles Whittaker, Ltd. 
LLICESTERSHIRE. 
Hinckley.—Factory, Lower Bond Street: additions, for 
Messrs. Atkins Brothers. 
House, Stoke Road, for Mr. A. Tomlin. 
Loughborough.—Proposed engineering works, Great 
Central and Windmill Roads, for Herbert Morris, Ltd. 
LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
Lincoln.—Boiler shop, Firth Road: extension for Messrs. 
W. Foster & Co., Ltd. 


for 


additions, for Messrs. 


Testing shop, Firth Road, for Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor & Co., Ltd. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Chiswick.—The “ Pack-horse and Talbot" p.h., High 
Road: alterations. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Corby.—House, for Messrs. Lloyd’s Ironstone Company. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mansfield-W oodhouse.—Two houses, Morven Avenue, for 
Mr. C. Н. Hill. 
House, Forest Town Smallholders’ Estate, for Mr. 
H. C. Cooke. 
SURREY. 

Ashtead.—Three pairs of cottages, Albert Road, Dene 
Estate. Messrs. Cropley Brothers, Ltd., builders, 
High Street, Epsom. 

Cobham.— Green Court  : additions, for Miss Husband. 

Guildford.—Sawmill. Leas Road, for Mr. E. Miles. 

Works, Woodbridge Hill: offices, &c., for Messrs. 


Dennis. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Cookley.—Two houses: additions, for Mr. C. T. J. 
Beeston. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Dewsbury.—No. 2 Westgate: alterations, for Hunters, 
Ltd. 


Electric sub-station, Bridge Street, Savile Town, for 
Messrs. James Frame & Sons. 
Works, Thornhill: extensions, 
| Electric Power Co. (£100,000). 
Leeds.—Stabling, New Road Side, Horsforth, for Leeds 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


for the Yorkshire 


«id dlesbrough.—The Constantine Technical College 
(£80,000). | 
Normanton.—House and shop, Lee Brigg, Altofts, for 
Mr. E. H. Hudson. | 
Thurnscoe.—Proposed W.M. Church. 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen.—Offices, York Place, for Messrs. Hall, Russell 
& Co, Ltd. Mr. А. Н. L. Mackinnon, 


A.R.I.B.A., architect, 245 Union Street. | 
Premises, Spring Garden: additions and alterations, 
for Messrs. W. McKinnon & Co., Ltd. Mr. G. 
Coutts, architect, 22 John Street. 
Nos. 77 and 79 Crown Street: alterations, for 
Messrs. Mackenzie & Wilson. Mr. W. J. Devlin, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 156 Union Street. 


Stable, Wellington Street, for Mr. A. Walker. Mr. 
J. Rust, architect, 224 Union Street. 
Phoenix Works, Russell Road: petrol Store, for 


Messrs. W. Riddell & Co. 
Dundee.—Boiler house. Byron Street; also alterations 
to warehouse, West Street, for Messrs. F. Stevenson 
& Sons. 
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* Bitubond " 
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AND 


OBVIATES CAVITY WALLS. 


ABSOLUTELY IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE, 
AND HAS ENORMOUS 
CRUSHING AND TENSILE STRENGTH. 


ASK FOR A. B. BOOKLET. 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Н.М. Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, бс. 


25 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Thursday, June 29. 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : Annual General 
. Meeting at Blackpool. (Three days.) 
Edinburgh Architectural Association: Luncheon to Sir В. 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D., R.S.A., at the Caledonian Hotel, 
at 1.15 p.m. 


ENGLISH MURAL MONUMENTS AND 
TOMBSTONES. 

Охти, the nineteenth century the design of memorials 
to the departed may be said to have been practically 
universally associated with artistic invention in this 
country, and particularly is this remarkable in the 
examples of those centuries, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, nearest to us in point of time and therefore, 
naturally, most prolific of still existing examples. The 
‘study of these has proved a source of both pleasure and 
profit to many of those who are interested to observe 
the evidences of the art and craft of bygone workers. 

It 1s impossible to believe that the banality charac- 
terising the memorials erected in our cemeteries and 
churchyards during the last century has been the result 
of a decadence in the power and ability of designers 
without the concurrence of a decline in the taste and 
appreciation of the public. It is not that the artistic 
craftsmen who fashioned the headstones and the mural 
tablets of the eighteenth century became an extinct race 
that is responsible for the evolution of the atrocities of 
the nineteenth, so much as a readiness to accept, on the 
part of survivors, such unworthy memorials to their 
departed as the monumental masons chose to supply. 

Therefore every and any attempt that can be made 
to arouse to an appreciation of artistic quality the percep- 
tion of those who pay for memorials is, especially at the 
present time, a subject of satisfaction to all who would 
see the rescue cf everyday art from the obscuritv to 
which it had been relegated by the obtuseness of the 
nineteenth century. The efforts of the Civic Arts Asso- 
ciation in one direction have been happily seconded in 
another by the excellent discrimination and enterprise 
of Mr. Herbert Batsford, who has now produced as an 
educative influence on the public taste a valuable selection 
of examples of the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in his recently published volume* on '' English 
Mural Monuments and Tombstones.’ | | 

Particularly is this publication of value in that it 
avoids the more costly and elaborate class of public 
memorials, and is limited in its selection of the examples 


* “English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” А 
collection of eighty-four photographs of wall tablets, table 
tombs and headstones of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; the subjects specially selected by Herbert Batsford as 
representative examples of the beautiful and traditional types 
in the English parish church and churchyard, for the use of 
craftsmen and as a guide in the present revival of public taste; 
with an introduction by Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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illustrated to the more modest form of private memorials 
in the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
wlich, however, provide a rich variety of simple monu- 
ments, carefully conceived on architectural lines, yet 
not too ambitious to be beyond the reach of those who 
desire the simplest kind of memorial. 

Although the work of past ages as displayed in monu- 
ments is notable for a wealth of artistic invention and 
imagination, it is not difficult to classify in groups the 
leading types of the later English mural monuments and 
tombstones. First, we rnay take the group of inscrip- 
tion-panels, those mural monuments of modest character 
in which the composition consists of an inscribed tablet, 
enclosed in an architectural frame. These Mr. Godfrey 
arranzes in four classes: first, the panels within a simple 
carved or moulded frame tending in the later examples to 
add certain architectural features; second, the projecting 
panels, the framework of which recedes towards the face 
of the wall (these, being generally rather severe in their 
treatment, are unobtrusive, yet they are among the most 
successful of the mural tablets) ; third, the more elaborate 
architectural compositions, flanked by columns cr 
pilasters and forming delightful exercises in a construc- 
tional art used decoratively; fourth, those composed 
entirely of various forms of the cartouche. 

The next group consists of that compromise between 
the wall tablet pure and simple and the standing monu- 
ment, and is represented by larger wall monuments 
resting on the ground, thus affording space for lengthy 
inscriptions. We style this group as a compromise 
because it may be regarded either as a wall tablet 
extended to the floor or as a'standing monument attached 
to a wall. 

Although the first two groups occasionally embrace 
examples attached to external walls, yet the great 
majority are found internally, and they may therefore be 
taken as normally interior types. Before passing to the 
groups which are principally used outside a church 
we may note the group of floor slabs, the post-Reforma- 
tion successor of the medieval slab with brasses let 
in. The floor slab was very popular in the eighteenth 
century and usually was made of marble or hard stone, 
with deeply incised lettering, usually adorned with a 
medallion containing a shield of arms, often with its 
crest and mantling. In Sussex we have several examples 
of such slabs in cast-iron during the period when that 
part of ‘the country was the seat of a flourishing iron 
industry. 

Our next group is that of table tombs, the post- 
Reformation descendant of the altar tomb and the sarco- 
phagus of medieval Christendom. When simple in out- 
line they are equally suitable for the interior of the 
church and for the churchyard, although the limits of 
space will preclude their frequent repetition in the former. 
Hence this group includes the most satisfactory form 
for the more important memorials in the churchyard, as 
they have a greater permanence due to their size and con- 
struction, and they furnish more opportunity in their 
sides and their covering slab for longer inscriptions and 
varied heraldic adornment. Many of the finest 
memorials erected in churchyards during the eighteenth 
century are included in this group, particularly in the 
stone districts of the country, such as the Cotswolds, 
where the local material has enabled the local craftsmen 
to use their beautiful stone to the greatest advantage. 

Finally, we come to the headstones, and here again 
the plenitude of examples is found in those districts 
which are the locale of good and durable building stone. 
It is particularly in the headstone group that we see the 
great superiority in design of the memorials of the past 
to the productions of the cemetery mason, who runs his 
business as a trade, supplving the market with the work 
of his unrecognised ‘‘ hands ” as distinguished from the 
loving efforts of the artist-craftsman. 
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[From “ English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” 


HEADSTONE AT HAMPSTEAD, MIDDLESEX. 


True that the elghteenth-century headstones rely for 
their decoration to a very large extent on variations in tlie 
use of winged heads of cherubs, skulls and crossbones, 
and other emblems of mortality, with, in smaller measure, 
representations of the Day of Judgment, which, though 
reflecting the sentiment of their day, would seldom now 
be viewed with favour. But we may still find thaf in their 
outlines and in their use of architectural ornament and 
forms, infinilelv varied іп their application, there is a 
wealth of sugsestion for an immense and illimitable 
mprovernent on the stork pitterns of the modern 
cemetery mason. 

The headstones of the eighteenth century slow us 
how an artistic memorial сап be evolved by decorative 
forms in a single plane. whilst the mural monuments or 
wall tablets rely very largely for their effect on the 
employment. of architectural forms en échelon. It is 
clear that. the men who designed them were thoroughly 
Well versed in the minute of architectural detail, in the 


emplovinent of which they displaved not only fertility 
cf invention, but a remarkable sense of proprietv and 
suitability. However fanciful may appear the combina- 
tions, there is in the well-selected examples put before 
us by Mr. Batsford no hint of incongruity in the com- 
ponents emploved in any particular instance. Nor need 
we suppose that the instances chosen by the compiler 
of the book now before us display this satisfactory 
character only by reason of the good taste of their 
selector Оп the contrary, it is one of the merits of 
Mr. Batsford’s production that the examples he has 
chosen are essentially typical and it would be easy to 
find hundreds of others equally satisfactory. 

By the courtesy of the publishers we are able to 
reproduce a few specimen examples of the admirable 
illustrations which render the volume a most valuable 
epitome of the art and craft of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as displayed in '' English Mural 
Monuments and Tombstones.’’ 
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[From “ English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” 


MONUMENT ERECTED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN TO HIS WIFE: CRYPT, ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, LONDON (1712). 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE protest of Sir Aston Webb in the ‘‘ Observer "' 
against the Bill permitting the strengthening of Charing 
Cross railway bridge is this week supported by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby, and, our irrepressible friend when 
public service is to be done, Mr. Wm. Wocdward. We 
need hardly repeat their arguments, which are very much 
those already appreciated by our readers, but it is desir- 
able that everyone who desires to avoid the perpetuation 
of the '' oxide Behemoth ’’ should use any influence 
possessed, even though it be no more than that of a con- 
stituent on his parliamentary representative, to scotch the 
Bill in the House of Commons. At the same time it is 
important to consider and, if possible, demolish the strong 


points in the case of the promoters of the Bill, which are ` 


thus put forward by the General Manager of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway : ‘‘ No suggestion has been 
forthcoming from the opponents of the Bill which will 
provide for the daily traffic (principally working men) 
‘during (1) the two years after the war in which the County 


Council propose to consider the question of the improve- 
ment; (2) in the period after that during which plans 
have to be prepared and property purchased; and (3) 
during the erection of the bridge and new station. `’ 


The evil results of a short-sighted commercial policy 
in displacing native materials by foreign is well exempli- 
fied in the present condition of the granite-working indus- 
try in Aberdeen. For the sake of extra profit importers 
have favoured the use of Norwegian granite to such an 
extent that to-day, it is stated, the splendid native quarries 
are unable to supply enough material to keep employed 
the men who, until the war, were working foreign granite. 
This imported material is now barred by the action of the 
Board of Trade in support of the country’s necessity for 
economising tonnage in the import of foreign goods. The 
Aberdeen Granite Association, the importers of Norwegian 
granite, having ruined the local quarrying industrv, are 
now using the United Aberdeen Masons' and Granite 
Workers' Union, the trade society of the operative granite 
workers, as a lever to induce the Government to allow a 
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TABLE TOMB IN PAINSWICK CHURCHYARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


continuance of the importation of Norwegian granite, and 
so save the situation for the importers. Surely the proper 
course 18 to revive the granite quarries of Scotland rather 
than to send British money abroad to lower British credit 
and increase the cost of British food and absolute neces- 
saries by adding to the overwhelming charges for freight. 


We have already referred to the efforts of the British 
Engineers’ Association to organise the engineering trade 
for more successful competition with foreign rivals. The 
Association already includes over 300 firms, with a com- 
bined capital of over £100,000,000, and during the war, 
which is above all things an engineers’ war, it claims to 
have been of considerable service to the Government. 
One inevitable result of the work put or the engineering 
shops by the war has been the dislocation of the pre-war 
trade, and it is felt that the serious problems which will 
face the industry when war is over can only be solved by 
the ablest brains in the trade. Chemical manufacturers 
have already established an Association for the organisa- 
tion of their trade during and after the war, and the 
representation of the views of the trade to responsible 
Government Departments. The British Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation feels the same necessity for mobilisation, hence its 
present appeal for combination on a large and effective 
scale to secure a national policy which will conserve and 
foster British engineering. The President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Wilfrid Stokes, inventor of the Stokes gun, and 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. John 
Thornycroft, have just issued an appeal to all engineering 
firms to become members of the Association. This appeal 
claims, among other objects attained by the Association 
during the war, that the difficulty of knowing which firms 


in England are under enemy control (owing to the absence 
of a Government black list) has been met to some extent 
by a carefully prepared list, available for members of the 
Association, of firms so tainted. It is pointed out that the 
war has revealed enemy controlled trade situations which 
were never even guessed at in peace times, and that if the 
industry is to prosper after the war, more particularly in 
relation to exports, co-operation and co-ordination are 
absolutely necessary. All the members of the Association 
must be entirely British in their interests. One of the 


main objects on the immediate programme of the Asso- 


ciation is to urge the Government to place the industry in 
a position to compete successfully with enemy countries 
after the war, and not hamper it with legislation or handi- 
cap it with conditions. It also desires to discourage the 
existence of enemy manufacturing and agency concerns in 
Great Britain, and to encourage technical education and an 
appreciation of scientific investigation. The offices of the 
Association are at 32 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research has already appointed Standing Committees on 
Mining and on Engineering. 

The Standing Committee on Mining includes the 
following members nominated by professional associa- 
tions: Institution of Mining Engineers—Sir William 
Garforth, Dr. John Haldane, F.R.S., Dr. R. T. Moore. 
Mr. Wallace Thorneycroft: Institution of Mining апа 
Metallurgy—Mr. Edward Hooper, Mr. Edgar Taylor: 
Iron and Steel Tnstitute—Professor H. Louis; the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers—Mr. W. Gascoyne Dalziel; 
and the following members appointed directly by the 
Advisory Council: Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. Hugh Bramwell. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. Blackett, Professor Cadman, 
Professor Frecheville, Mr. Bedford McNeill, Mr. Hugh 
F. Marriott, Sir Boverton Redwood, and Mr. C. E. 
Rhodes. The Advisory Council have appointed Sir 
William Garforth to be Chairman. 

The Committee is divided into two sections, as 
follows: Section on the Mining of Iron, Coal, and 
Hydrocarbons—Sir William Garforth (Chairman), Sir 
Hugh Bell, Mr. Hugh Bramwell, Lieutenant-Colcnel 
W. C. Blackett, Professor Cadman, Mr. W. Gascoyne 
Dalziel, Dr. John Haldane, Professor Louis, Dr. R. T. 
Mcore, Sir Boverton Redwood, Mr. C. E. Rhodes, and 
Mr. Wallace Thorneycroft. Section on the Mining of 
Minerals other than Iron, Coal, and Hydrocarbons— 
Mr. Edgar Taylor (Chairman), Sir Hugh Bell, Professor 
Frecheville, Mr. Edward Hooper, Professor Louis, Mr. 
Bedford McNeill, and Mr. Hugh Marriott. 

The Standing Committee on Engineering includes the 
following members nominated by the professional asso- 
ciations: Institution of Civil Engineers, Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice; Institution of Electrical Engineers, Mr. 
J. S. Highfield; Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Dr. Dugald Clerk, F.R.S.; Institution of Naval. Archi- 
tects, Sir Archibald Denny; North-East Coast Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Mr. Herbert Rowell; 
Manchester Association of Engineers, Mr. Alfred Saxon; 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Mr. James Brown; and the following members appointed 
directly by the Advisory Council: Mr. F. R. Davenport, 
Mr. Alfred Herbert, Professor Bertram Hopkinson, 
F.R.S., Mr. C. H. Merz, Mr. V. L. Raven, Mr. A. A. 
Remington, Mr. а. Gerald Stoney, Е.К.5., Mr. Douglas 
Vickers, and Professor Miles Walker. The Advisory 
Council have appointed Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice to be 
Chairman. 


At the first meeting of the Standing Committee on 
Engineering, Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, in his opening 
statement, referred to several important aspects of the 
Government scheme as issued in July 1915, and directed 
attention in particular to the necessity for securing that 
British. industries shall get as large a share as possible 
of the full value of the results of any successful researches 
and shall retain at least the initial advantages derived 
from them. He felt in this connection that the Com- 
mittee would be in a position to advise the Government 
organisation for research as to the means of securing that 
their operations should yield the maximum benefits to the 
trade and industry of the Empire. Applications for aid 
must be dealt with on as broad lines as possible, without 
red-tape and with a constant regard to the ultimate object 
of the Government scheme, which is to help the industrial 
community of the Empire in the contest with the common 
trade enemy. It would be of great value that applicants 
for assistance to researches should make it clear at the 
outset w hether results, if obtained, should be considered 
as of a confidential nature, as in arranging our experi- 
mental work we must avoid conditions calculated to help 
foreign competitors. Much time and money had been 
spent upon research in the works of individual firms, 
whose aggregate expenditure for the purpose far exceeded 
the sums at the disposal of the Committee of Council, and 
from the industrial side such work by firms appealed to 
him as the most hopeful arrangement. But the Gcvern- 
ment had made a decided step forward by showing their 
interest in industrial research, and though he expected 
much more from the scheme the gain would be great if 
the only result were the training of research wor kers. Too 
much must, however, not be expected from research and 
experimental work in themselves, for those alone would 
not win back the industries which should never have left 
us, or even retain those we still possessed. Though it was 
not for the Standing Committee to deal with such ques- 
tions. individual and combined efforts were needed to 
secure that the products of this country find their way to 
those who need them at home and abroad. and to see that 
what was wanted was supplied by our industries. He 


hoped that it would be possible to co- operate with our 
fellow-countrymen beyond the seas in carrying out many 
useful investigations. 


Sketching and photographing are now, for architects 
as for other artists, hedged around with unpleasant restric- 
tions, and we therefore bring before our readers some 
advice given in the ''Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League," a body which is doing good service for artists 
and should be joined by all architects who deem them- 
selves worthy to be ranked amongst artists : — 

. ln the last number of the ** Journal "" we announced 
that as a result of the efforts of the League and of the 
energetic assistance given in the matter by Sir Clifford J. 
Cory, Bart., member for St. Ives. the Admiralty and 
War Oftice had been induced to accept the principle of 
issuing permits for sketching to approved persons and 
that new regulations on the subject would be issued at 
anearly date. So far these regulations have not appeared, 
and therefcre it is not possible to judge whether these 
promised concessions will give to artists the opportunities 
they desire for carrying on their work out of doors. 

But even if these new regulations are all that could 
be hoped for, artists must exercise some discretion in 
their comings and goings, and they should always, for the 
purpose of identification, carry a photograph and some 
suitable papers. The apparently vague and aimless 
wanderings of an artist about a country district would 
naturally raise suspicions in the local mind аё times like 
these, and if in such wanderings he strayed too near 
centres of military importance, or into places where 
information about naval or military matters could possibly 
be picked up, he might very easily, and quite legiti- 
mately, get into trouble. 

A few illustrations of the way in which trouble ccmes 
will, perhaps, be instructive. A farmer on whose land 
an artist was sketching reported him for spying; the 
military authorities acted on the report and arrested the 
artist because the place he had chosen adjoined a railway 
line along which troops and military stores were con- 
stantly passing. Another was arrested because he settled 
down to work beside a very important bridge; and 
another, a lady, because on her way home from one ol 
the London parks, where she had been sketching with 
the usual Office of Works permit, she made a pencil note 
of some soldiers at the railway station. In these cases 
there was, it must be admitted, sufficient want of thought 
on the artist's part to justify at least & measure of 
suspicion. 

Another instance can be given to show the value of 
identification papers. An artist working within a few 
miles of his birthplace, and in a district where he was 
well known, was much surprised at being closely interro- 
gated bv a stranger. He found out afterwards that this 
man was a detective sent down specially from London to 
catch a prominent German spy, who, with a confederate, 
was known to be in the neighbourhood and to be trying 
to reach a place of military importance not far off. 

The moral of it all is that the artist must think a 
little about the way he should use the privileges which 
may be accorded to him. To be suspected of spying is 
unpleasant, but he must remember that his ways are not 
quite like those of other people, and that if he is too 
azgressively unusual he is very likely to bring upon him- 
self inconvenient attentions. The present- day conditions 
of existence are very unlike what they were in the past, 
but to these conditions we have all got to adapt ourselves. 


The Dublin Fire and Property Losses Association are 
still dissatisfied with the views of the Government as to 
the compensation to be paid to those who have suffered 
loss by the destruction of their property in the recent 
rebellion. Mr. Samuel, the Home Secretary, received a 
deputation from the Association and set out in a long 
speech the Government’s view, which may be shortly con- 
densed as helding that all losses which have occurred 
through the rebellion might have resulted from ап acci- 
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dental fire in peace time, and were, therefore, insurable 
under a fire policy, so that the amount of each man’s fire 
insurance shows the extent to which ho desired to be 
covered from loss, and hence is a true measure of the 
compensation which should be awarded to him. 


À curious and apparently somewhat difficult point of 
law has arisen in а Scottish case where an architect deter- 
mined the contract and employed other contractors to 
complete the work at the cost and expense of the original 
contractors. The contract admittedly gave the architect 
the right to take this course, but the point was raised 
that this determination nullified the arbitration clauses. 
After varying decisions in lower Courts, the Lord Justice 
Clerk and Lords Dundas, Salvesen, and Guthrie, sitting 
as the Second Division of the Court of Session, decided, 
though not unanimously, that the determination of the 
contract did not render inoperative the arbitration clauses, 
under which, apparently, would be determined the 
amounts to be paid to the original and the succeeding 
contractors respectively. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCUNTHORPE NEW POST OFFICE. 


THE new Post Office for Scunthorpe has been erected on 
a site in Cole Street. This building is faced with red 
sand-faced bricks from Walkeringham, Gainsborough, 
purpose-made bricks being used to form the arches over 
the ground-floor windows and doorway. Ancaster free- 
stone has been used for the cornice and the keystones of 
first-floor windows, &c. The roof is covered with red 
sand-faced tiles. The entrance doorway, which has been 
carried out in wood, has a semicircular fanlight arranged 
to line with and match the heads of ground-floor windows ; 
the pilasters on either side support a somewhat simple 
entablature, and enclose a door designed with six panels 
—moulded. 

The architect was Mr. Charles P. Wilkinson, of H.M. 
Office of Works. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 170, 171 & 172.— 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE stands in Mansfield Road, to the 
north of Holywell. It is built round a small quadrangle, 
the southern side of which is enclosed by the chapel, the 
northern side by the library wing, and the eastern side 
by the range of buildings which faces to Mansfield Road, 
and on the west side by domestic buildings. It was 
completed in 1893 from the design of the late Thomas 
Worthington and his partner, Mr. Elgood, upon a plan 
which at that time was supposed to be amply large for 
all requirements. Development, however, has gradually 
taken place, fresh land has been acquired, and a hall 
recently built from the designs of Mr. Percy Worthing- 
ton is part of a general scheme for possible further 
developments. "The original building is built of Derby- 
shire stone, with internal masonry of Bath stone; the 
new hall and the small tower which forms the connection 
between it and the chapel is externally of Clipsham 
stone, lined internally with Guiting stone. The internal 
woodwork is of oak in the hall chapel, library, and 
the chapel contains a complete and fine series of windows 
Бу William Morris from the cartoons of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, done under Morris's own supervision. Messrs. 
Parnell & Son, of Rugby, were the contractors for the 
original building, and Messrs. Benfield & Loxley for the 
new hall, in which are some interesting heraldic glass by 
Mr. Louis Davies and metal-work by Mr. Edward 
Spencer. The carving was modelled and executed by 
Mr, Miller, of Messrs. Earp, Hobbs & Miller. Heating 
by Messrs. G. Haden & Sons; electric-lighting by Messrs. 
Chas. Lightfoot Bros, superintended b; М- Wm. 
Walton as electrical engineer. 
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OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NO. 178.—8T. EDMUND'8 HALL. 


Tus view of the “backs” of St. Edmund's Hall is 
pieturesquely quaint from the unaffected simplicity and 
jumble of purely utilitarian features, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Tue final meeting of the 1915-16 session of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on Monday, the 
19th inst., at 4 р.м. Mr, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
president, occupied the chair. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (hon. secretary) announced with 
great regret the decease of Lord Kitchener, who was 
elected an Honorary Fellow in 1910. Also the death of 
Sir Н. Е. Donaldson, who perished with him, an 
Попогагу Associate since 1896. At the Town Planning 
Conference held at the Institute in 1900 Lord Kitchener, 
who was known to have very enlightened views on the 
subject, took the chair at. the meeting at which a paper 
on the Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman was read, 
and himself contributed an interesting address on the 
oceasion. Sir H. F. Donaldson came into touch with 
the Institute in 1895 at the time of the brickwork tests 
carried out by the Science Standing Committee: he was 
at the time Chief Engineer of the London and India 
Docks, and he joined the committee and was instru- 
mental in procuring for the work of the Institute the use 
of a vacant piece of land on which to conduct the ex- 
periments; he took an active part in the investigations 
and raised some useful points in the discussions on the 
Science Committee’s report. 

А vote of condolence was passed in silence, the 
members rising in their places. 

Mr. Guy Dawber also annceunced the decease iof 
Edward Thornton, of Calcutta, elected Associate 1892 
and Fellow 1904, and Ernest. Willmott, Fellow, elected 
1906. 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Charles Ernest 
Lawrence, Newport, Mon., has been reinstated by the 
Council as a Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 


Коул, GOLD MEDAL. 


Mr, Ernest Newton, A.R.A. (president), then de- 
livered the following address :— 

My Lord Provost, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are 
assembled here this afternoon to do honour to a. great 
Scottish architect, Sir Robert Rowand ,Anderson. 

I regret very much, and I am sure that you regret 
also, the absence of Sir Rowand on account of illness, 
and that you will wish those who represent him on this 
occasion to convey to him our sympathy and to tell him 
that, although his absence has given us the pleasure of 
welcoming Sir Robert Inches, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, who has so kindly honoured us by coming ex- 
pressly to receive the medal on Sir Rowand’s behalf, and 
Mr. Lorne Campbell, who will read Sir Rowand's 
address, we were looking forward to the occasion as an 
opportunity of testifying personally to him our admira- 
tion for his work as an architect, and our appreciation 
of the great services he has rendered to architecture. 

This is the second occasion on which I have had the 
honour of presenting the Royal Gold Medal, and each 
occasion has had this special point of interest. Last 
year the recipient was Mr. Frank Darling, who was the 
first Canadian architect to receive this mark of the esteem 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects. This year 
the medal in being conferred on Sir Rowand Anderson 
goes for the first time across the Border. 

This is one of those occasions on which the President 
is not expected to do more than make a few prefatory 
remarks before presenting the medal, and he then leaves 
the field to others, but Sir Rowand Anderson has had 
such a long and distinguished career that it is difficult to 
condense even introductory remarks into a becoming 
length. He was born in the year 1834, and I have 
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obtained from him, in his own words, the following 
interesting sketch of his career:— 

Like some others, I was not brought up to architecture 
in the recognised way—that is, by means of an apprentice- 
ship--but was articled to a lawyer in the hope that I would 
follow a legal career. After four years spent in what to me 
was most uncongenial work, my parents recognised the 
inevitable and allowed me to follow the profession of archi- 
tecture. 

I became a pupil of a teacher of architectural drawing, 
and entered also the Architectural Section of the School of 
the Board of Manufactures, the precursor of most of the 
schools of design in this country. I afterwards left for a 
year's residence in Italy and France, where I spent my time 
in measuring and drawing work of the Renaissance and 


Mediæval periods. 


On returning to Edinburgh I spent some time in several- 


offices, took part in some competitions, gained some and 
lost others. In 1875, when the new schools were being built 
under the Education Department, I was invited to enter a 
limited competition of six. I came out first, and the carry- 
ing out of three of the largest schools was entrusted to me. 
In 1878 the University of Edinburgh launched a large 
new scheme for housing all their medical classes in one 
building, and invited six architects to submit plans for the 
same. I was one of them. Previous to preparing my plans 
I made an extensive tour in Germany, France, and Holland 
to examine and make myself acauainted with the new build- 
ings that had been erected at the centres of education there, 
so that my design might be applied to the new methods 


of teaching. 
My plan, which was based entirely, on the use to be 


made of these buildings, carried the day, and I was 
appointed architect. Later on I was asked to design and 
carry out the great Graduation Hall, known as the McEwan 
Hall, and other buildings for the University, and also for 
the University College at Dundee. 

As architect to the Board of Manufactures I designed 
and carried out the Scottish National Portrait Gallery and 
National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh; also the 
restoration of the cathedra] at Dunblane, which at the time 


was under their jurisdiction. 
These were followed by a number of public and private 


buildings, 

A complete list of Sir Rowand's works will appear 
in our Journal, but amongst them the following demand 
particular mention to-dav : 

Public. Buildings.—New Medical School, Edinburgh 
University. He won this in competition, and the build- 
ings have cost in all nearly £1,000,000. (Included т 
this group is the well-known McEwan Hall.) The 
Central Station Hotel, Glasgow; the Scottish Conserva- 
tive Club, Edinburgh; the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh ; the Pollokshaws Town Hall. 

Churches.—The Catholic Apostolic Church, Edin- 
burgh; the Govan Parish Church; St. Paul's Church, 
Greenock; Glencorse Parish Church; Inchinnan Parish 
Church; St. James’s Episcopal Church, Inverleith; the 
Episcopal Church, Stirling; the Episcopal Church, 
Colinton ; the Episcopal Church of St. Andrew’s, Kelso; 
the Episcopal Church, Forfar; the Episcopal Church of 
St. Augustine, Dumbarton; the Episcopal Cathedral 
Church of St. Andrews; All Saints’ Church, Parsonage 
and Schools, Edinburgh; St. Margaret's Roman Catholic 
Church, Dunfermline. 

Public Memorials.—The Buccleuch Memorial, Edin- 
burgh; the Montrose Memorial, Edinburgh; the Inglis 
Memorial, Edinburgh. 

Domestic Work.—Mount Stuart House for the 
Marquis of Bute; a mansion at Glencoe, for Lord Mount- 
stephen. | 

Restorations.—He has carried out important restora- 
tions at Dunblane Cathedral; King's College Chapel, 
Aberdeen; Bothwell Collegiate Church, and at Jedburgh 
and Kelso. | 

Schools.—In ihe earlv part of his career he carried 
Out several large schools for the Edinburgh School 
Board. 

| [ Photographs and drawings of some of these buildings 
were on the walls of the R.I.B.A.] 

One might have thought that the carrving out of such 
4 formidable list of iniportant works would have been 


sufficient to absorb the energies of any ordinary man, 
hut, with all these heavy responsibilities, he nevertheless 
found time to devote to the improvement of architectural 
education in Scotland. 

| The Edinburgh School of Applied Art, now merged 
in the Architectural Section of the Edinburgh College of 
Art, owes more to him than to any other man, and many 
of the schools since started throughout the country are 


based on the principles laid down by him. 


Пе presented a valuable collection of architectural 
books and casts to the School, as well as a large number 
of measured drawings of Scottish ecclesiastical and 
medieval buildings, prepared at his own cost. These 
drawings now form the greater part of the collection of 
the National Art Survey: of Scotland; they are of great 
educational value, and a lasting record of buildings many 
of which have already disappeared. 

I wish I could speak from a personal knowledge of 
Sir Rowand's actual buildings, but such is my incurable 
distaste for travel and adventure that I blush to have to 
confess that it is more than forty years since I made 
my first and only visit to what was then rather a far 
country. I will therefcre avail myself of the apprecia- 
tion of ose who has been more fortunate in this respect 
than [ have, and who gives as the characteristic quality 
of his work its evident integrity, each building being 
thought out for its special purpose with a simplicity and 
directness of conception which dominates the whole 
design, the beauty of any particular motif or the careful 
study of its detail never being allowed undue prominence, 
each work being eloquent of the conscientious study of 
the requirements and purposes of the building and of his 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, the various crafts 
employed. i 

It is not too much to say that his work and teaching 
have not only influenced large numbers of architects now 
in practice, but that many of the building firms in 
Scotland owe their capacity for fine craftsmanship and 


‘selection of material to his work and guidance. 


As a proof that this high view of Sir Rowand's 
sttainrmnents 1s shared bv others outside Great Britain it 
is onlv necessary to mention that he has been awarded 
medals in Paris, Munich, and Chicago. Our own coun- 
try, true to her traditions, 1s the last, instead of the first, 
to mark the appreciation which it has long felt for one 
of Scotland's most eminent architects. 


The Gold Medal was then handed to the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, Sir Robert Inches, who had made the 
journey to London on behalf of Sir Rowand Anderson, 
who was incapacitated by illness. 


Mr. Lorne Campbell then read the following address 
by Sir Robert Rowand Anderscn : — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—This un- 
expected and great honour which has come to me from 
the King acting on the advice of this Institute, and the 
generous and appreciative remarks of the President, and 
the reception you have given to them, make it very 
difficult for me to frame an adequate reply. 

This Gold Medal may be justly looked upon as the 
blue ribbon of the profession. It is not a political or 
social honour like the blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter, of which Lord Melbourne, Queen Victoria's first 
Prime Minister, on the occasion of the selection of some- 
one to fill a vacancy in that exalted Order, said there 
was no difficultv in making a selection as there was no 
** damned тегі” about it. Now, quite the contrary is 
the case here. Merit, you say, is the sole title recognised 
by this Institute. The difficulty in making a selection 
from a body where so many are worthy of the honour is 
great, and on the list there is no name that does not 
reflect the care with which it has been chosen and with 
which it is not a great honour to be associated. 

Our President has told us that this is the first, time 
that the Roval Gold Medal has crossed the Border. That 
is an additional reason why I should feel proud to be the 
one selected to receive it, and this unique event gives me 
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an opportunity for pointing out to you that, although 
this is the first time that such an honour has crossed the 
Tweed northwards, there has been a steady flow south- 
wards from Scotland of much architectural talent, con- 
tributing greatly to the advancement of our art. From 
the time of the Union of England and Scotland, which 
though largely accomplished by intrigue and bribery, has 
nevertheless resulted in great blessings to Scotland, as 
well as to England, the road to the south became the 
great highway for Scotsmen in search of fame and 
fortune, and in spite of much opposition and prejudice 
many found them. 

The first man I should’ refer to is Sir William Bruce, 
of Kinross, & contemporary of Sir Christopher Wren. 
His connection with England is very slight. He appears 
to have done some work at Ham House, in Surrey, for 
Lady Dysart. | 

The next name of any consequence is James Gibbs, 
of Aberdeen, born 1674, died 1754. He studied for some 
years in Rome, and returned to London in 1710, where, 
under the influence of his early patron John Erskine, 
Earl of Mar, he soon rose to fame. 

Colin Campbell, a Glasgow architect, well known as 
the author of '* Vitruvius Britannicus,” under the patron- 
age of the great Chief of his Clan, the Duke of Argyll, 
removed to London and carried on a considerable busi- 
ness as an architect. 


The Milne family have a long and continuous con- 
nection with building and architecture. A Milne appears 
as master mason to King James III. of Scotland. His 
family can be traced down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and had a hand in almost everything, such as 
royal palaces and castles, town halls, &c., &c., and 
many bridges. Robert Milne, a descendant of the master 
mason of King James III., was born in Edinburgh in 
1733. After about four years studying architecture in 
various parts he returned to England in time to take part 
in a competition for the new Blackfriars Bridge. and was 
successful against sixtv-nine competitors. From this 
time work flowed in on him, and in 1766 he was appointed 
Surveyor to St. Paul's Cathedral, and it was he who 
suggested the widely known epitaph to Sir Christopher 
Wren. He has a further claim to the remembrance of 
this Institute, in that he was an original member of the 
Architects’ Club, founded in 1791, which dined once a 
month in the Thatched House Tavern during the season, 
out of which gathering grew the present Institute. 

The next best known name is that of Adam: the 
three sons of William Adam, of Maryburgh, in Fife, an 
architect of great repute, with many good buildings to 
his credit. These sons made their descent on London 
in 1768. Their influence on architecture exists to the 
present day. A Wren church and an Adam house still 
hold their own. | 

I could prolong this list, but will close it with the 
names of two men who have done much to deserve to be 
remembered and held in esteem—the late Richard Norman 
Shaw and John McKean Brydon, both of them my 
countrymen. 

You have been good enough to include my services 
to architectural education as one of the qualifications 
for my receiving this Gold Medal. I acknowledge most 
gratefully your reference to this. I began to take an 
interest in architectural education in 1892. South Ken- 
sington up to that time had the entire control of art 
education, but the education they gave never seemed to 
produce any result beneficial to the architectural student, 
and it is not difficult to see why this was so. The system 
of payment by results poisoned the whole thing. The 
teachers’ income rose and fell according to the number 
of the prize drawings produced by the student. These 

had to be worked up to a standard of excellence. as 
drawings, to meet the views of the examiners in London. 
So it eventually came to pass that the school existed for 
the benefit of the teacher more than for the taught. 
The hopelessness of expecting anything to come ont of 
this system of teaching as regards architecture culminated 


Eee — 


in 1892. A number of architects and others, including 
myself, with the aid of the Board of Manufactures, then 
combined to start a school entirely free from the baneful 
influence of South Kensington. I should here inform 
you that the Board of Manufactures came into existence 
about the time of the Union of Scotland and England, 
and administered ‘some of the money known as the 
Equivalent Grant for the Advancement of the Arts and 
Industries of Scotland. In addition to what this Board 
was able to do for us, a fair amount of money was 
subscribed by those interested in this new departure. 
But the scheme was nearly wrecked by the difficulty of 
getting a director of sufficient standing and acquirements 
for such a salary as we could afford. So, to prevent the 
collapse of this promising movement, I was asked, and 


undertook, to act as Honorary Director. I gave as much 


time as I could possibly spare to what has always been 
to me interesting work. With the assistance of one or 
two paid teachers a start was made. From the very 
first the scheme caught on. It gradually became recog- 
nised by the student as the best means of getting an 
education to supplement what he was acquiring as a 
pupil or apprentice in a private office. It would take 
up too much of your time if I gave a detailed account of 
the school work, but I shall allude to one or two of the 
leading features of it. In the beginning of my 
architectural career I kept myself in contact with 
the best work of the past by spending all my spare 
time in sketching and measuring both at home and 
abroad, including % year in Italy and France. There 
was no golfing for youth in those days. Knowing the 
benefit I derived from this, I thought we could not do 
better than make the study of old work the basis of our 
teaching. With the consent of the committee this was 
done. 

Another important feature in our teaching was the 
organising of a scheme for obtaining accurate records of 
buildings erected previous to the eighteenth century. 
This was called à National Art Survey. It was a very am- 
bitious scheme, but it worked out well. Two of the best 
draughtsmen were selected annually, and to enable them 
to devote their entire time to this they were paid small 
salaries, and, in addition, an allowance for travelling and 
incidental expenses. All the drawings made by them 
became the property of the school. This work has been 
going on since 1894, but has been stopped for the last two 
years owing to the war. There are now, however, some- 
thing like two thousand sheets, forming, I should say, 
the finest collection in this country. It contains, in 
addition to the surveys of the buildings, a large collection 
of drawings and details of'early plaster work, wall panel- 
lings, fireplaces, and a most interesting collection of old 
furniture to be found in buildings still inhabited. The 
result of all this has been most stimulating. I never 
knew a more enthusiastic or industrious set of students. 
The work they produced was of a very high standard of 
excellence, and some of them secured many of the coveted 
prizes which you offer here to competitors from all 
quarters. On leaving school the students have always 
heen greatly sought after as assistants. They are scattered 
all over Britain and its colonies, and from letters I have 
often received they all attribute their success to the sound 
practical education they had. 

I have always contended that the degree of beauty we 
see in our buildings and the satisfaction we derive from 
them depend largely on their fitness and the more or less 
successful expression of the purposes that call them into 
existence. One or two examples from my own town of 
Edinburgh will bring my meaning home to you. Take 
the Royal High School and the Surgeons' Hall, both of 
which belong to the period of the Greek Revival. They 
were designed by men thoroughly educated in the art 
of their dav. Looked at as abstract pieces of design they 
are of the highest order, but the facades of these build- 
ings are not the product of the buildings they are attached 
to. They are mere screens to mask what is behind 
them, and that might have been anything other than what 
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is actually there. Now, let us take a look at the great 
valley that divides the old from the new town. Over- 
hanging the steep cliffs of the Calton Hill is seen what 
looks like a castle. Аза matter of fact it is mistaken by 
many who enter Edinburgh for the first time by the North 
British Railway to be the world-famed Edinburgh Castle. 
It is actually the Calton Jail. I remember meeting the 
late Mr. Billings, the architect, and author of the 
'* Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.” a 
work which had a great influence on the domestic archi- 
tecture of Scotland for many years during the last cen- 
tury. I had just before then seen a building of his 
erected for a waterwork—it took the form of a castle. I 
asked him why he made this work like a castle and not 
something evolved out of the use of the building. He 
replied, ‘‘ Can you tell me what a waterwork is like, as I 
must һауе a type to work from?” As I could not do so 
or convince him that, as he ought not to build a water- 
work like a castle, he might at least approximate it to 
something characteristic of the purpose of the building, 
I had to retire from the dispute, leaving Mr. Billings quite 
satisfied that his imitation castle with a high tower was 
a very good representative of a water-pumping station. 
The architect of the Calton Jail, the building I have re- 
ferred to, under the influence of the prevailing taste of the 
day, must have looked at the problem he had to solve 
from the standpoint of working from a type, and so he 
chose a castle, but as a castle is a building to keep people 
out, and a jail to keep people in, see what a deplorable 
result: one of the finest sites in the world covered with a 
toy castle, devoid of expression and utterly meaningless. 

Again, if you take the plans of the old Scottish castles 
or mansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
you can read them like a book from the foundations to 
the chimney-tops. You can distinguish the original 
tower that the family once lived in and held its own 
against all comers. On further examination you will 
notice an addition made when the family became richer 
and times were not so warlike. As time rolled on and it 
was no longer necessary to provide for defence you will 
find larger additions. But now, everything is done for 
comfort, as understood in those days, and a peaceful 
country life. the whole group becominz wonderfully 
picturesque; but it was never built to look picturesque 
or interesting; it was built from time to time to suit the 
necessities of the day and the means of the familv, and 
hence its resulting picturesqueness. Contrast with this 
the mansions erected in imitation of the old ones, and 
try to read them from the inside to the outside or the 
reverse. You cannot do so, as the one contradicts the 
other. The whole thing is a modern house, a very 
modern house, masquerading as a castle of a territorial 
baron, and so you have everything in these buildings 
that is false, misunderstood and misapplied, the result 
being a costly delusion that such a building is true art 
and in harmohy with the traditions and scenery of the 
ccuntry. 

The aim of the teaching in our school was to counter- 
act this sort of thing by teaching the students to lcok 
at buildings with an analytical eye and to dissect them 
as а medical student does his anatomy, and to realise the 
ideas and purposes that call the buildings into existence. 
The seed sown by this. school and others which have 
wisely adopted our system of teaching was bearing good 
fruit before the outbreak of this terrible and unjustifiable 
war, and there were signs everywhere in Scotland that 
we had begun to develop architecture, especially in 
domestic work, on right lines with a distinct national 
bias. The contention that: Gothic and not Itahan, or 
vice versa, was the only style fit to be used in this 
country has spent itself, and there is now better Gothic 
and Renaissance work being done than during the period 
‚ of the Battle of the Styles, as well as a growing absence 
of those inconsistencies I have alluded to, and I believe 
we can now look forward to our buildings becoming more 
and more characteristic of the age and purposes to which 
they are devoted. 

With these few and inadequate remarks I again offer 


* Extract from the Peter Le Neve Foster Prize Essay, 


my grateful thanks to His Most Gracious Majesty and to 
this Institute for the great honour conferred upon me 
to-day, an honour well worth a lifetime of earnest labour 
and thought, to advance that art to which we are all 
devoted. 


Sir John Burnet, at the end of the meeting, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. This 
was seconded by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 

Sir Robert Inches, in the course of a genial reply, 
paid а warm tribute to Sir Rowand Anderson and all he 
has done for Edinburgh. There was nothing, he said, 
which he would not do for Sir Rowand. 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE annual general meeting of the above Society was 
held on Thursday, June 14, at 5 Greek Street, Leeds, 
Mr. G. Е. Bowman in the chair. 

Mr. Whitehead presented the annual report of the 
work, done by the Society for the past year, and mentioned 
the fact that at last the Department of Architecture at 
the Leeds School of Art under Mr. G. J. Coombs has 
received recognition from the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, and is the first provincial school of art to 
obtain same. 

Mr. R. Fielding Farrar presented the annual balance- 
sheet, which was adopted, and it was proposed, seconded, 
and approved that a sum of £150 be invested in, the War 
Loan. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year:—President, G. Fredk. Bowman; Vice-Presidents, 
J. Е. Walsh, F.S.I, and С. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Hon. Treasurer, В. Fielding Farrar, A. R.I.B.A.; Hon. 
Librarian, G. J. Coombs, A.R.C.A.; Hon. Secretary, 
Wm. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A.; and the following mem- 
bers of the Council: Messrs. W. J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., 
W. G. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., J. C. Procter, A.R.I.B.A., 
J. E. Braithwaite, A.R.I.B.A., W. Alban Jones, and 
Douglas Bowman (Associate member). 


THE LATE EDWARD THORNTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
We have to record the death of Mr. Edward Thornton, 
F.R.J.B.A., which took place somewhat suddenly, in his 
fortv-seventh year, in Calcutta. 

Mr. Thornton was the third son of Sir James and 
Lady Thornton, of Indian fame. He served his articles 
with Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., and was asso- 
ciated for some years with Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, 
F.R.I.B.A., taking up his present position in Calcutta 
in 1598, some nineteen years ago. 

Although a young man, Mr. Thornton had carried 
out some very large and important. works in India—such 
as the palace for the Maharajah of Tipperah, the 
Chartered Bank of India and China, Messrs. Martin & 
Co.’s premises in Calcutta, and the Memorial Throne to 
the late Bishop Jackson in Calcutta Cathedral. 

Mr, Thornton was a warm supporter of the Native 
School of Painting, and was himself a colorist of con- 
siderable standing. | 


THE USES OF ZINC AND ITS COMPOUNDS.’ 
By 7. C. MOULDEN, A.R.S.M., M.Inst. M.M., Member 


Australian and American Institutions of Mining Engineers, 


Zixc has become so much a part of our modern life 
that there are few of us who do not daily handle it in some 
form or another. Every particle of brass or German 
silver contains its proportion, and the bronze coinage of 
the Ream is a triple alloy consisting of 95 parts of copper, 
4 of tin, and one of zinc. 


-— 


printed in full in the ‘Journal of the Royal Society of Arts,” 
May 23 and June 2. 
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Up to about the middle of the nineteenth century the 
industrial uses for zinc were confined substantially to the 
manufacture of alloys and to rolled sheets, largely used 
for roofing. With the spread of the so-called galvanising, 
whereby sheets of iron are dipped in molten zinc and 
receive a thin coating, a new avenue for its employment 
was opened up, and this industry is to-day the greatest 
consumer of the metal. 

Alloys.—The manufacture of alloys constitutes cer- 
tainly the most varied and interesting use of zinc, although 
in importance of actual tonnage of metal consumed it 
comes at least second to galvanising. 

Zinc alloys with copper in all proportions to form 
brass. The ordinary brasses contain from 27 to 45 per 
cent. of zinc, with from 73 to 55 per cent. of copper, the 
colour and characteristics varying with the relative pro- 
portions of each. For the commoner brasses, particularly 
those for casting and turning, a small proportion of lead, 
such as is contained in commercial spelter, is not only 
admissible but even desirable; but for the finer grades, 
and those intended for spinning and drawing, it exercises 
a most detrimental effect by causing cracks and fissures. 
In such cases, therefore, a specially pure metal has to be 
used containing 99.8 per cent. of zinc as a minimum, 
with 0.1 per cent. of lead and 0.1 per cent. of iron as 
maxima. 

These fine brasses are essential for the production of 
cartridge-cases, alike for ritle, machine-gun, and the 
lighter types of artillery. 

For turning, on the contrary, the alloy should contain 
a well-marked proportion of lead, together with relatively 
high zine and low copper. This leaded alloy is often 
called '* clock brass,” the best all-round working proper- 
ties being secured when the proportion of lead rises to 
from 2 to 24 per cent. їп an alloy in which the proportion 
of copper 1s as 60 to 40 of zinc. This turns freely and 
cleanly and, with due care, allows of rolling and drawiug 
to a substantial extent. 

The subject has been investigated by Sperry* with 
much care. | 

The greater the proportion of copper the greater the 
difficulty in machining, and for shell-brass the ratio may 
fall as low as 55 copper to 45 of zinc. 

Muntz metal is a brass, formerly much used for the 
sheathing of wooden ships, being much cheaper thau 
copper and not so liable to foul. The inventor prescribed 
60 of copper to 40 of zinc. 

Cartridge brass, subjected as it is to the severest of 
treatment, requires the use of both copper and zinc, as 
pure as possible, with commonly 70 of the former to 30 
of the latter. | 

Brasses with a small content of iron ranging from 
1.5 to 4.5 per cent., with 55 to 60 of copper, and 38 to 41 
of zinc, give alloys which, when hammered or rolled, 
possess very great tensile strength, Sterro and Aichs 
metals being representatives of the class. 

The colour of the copper-zinc series varies from the 
red of pure copper at one end of the scale, through 
infinite gradations of reddish-yellow, full and pale yellow 
to the bluish-white of zinc at the other end. 

The alloys very high in copper and low in zinc have 
fcund their greatest use in decorative work for such 
articles as buttons, imit:éion gold jewellery, and the like. 
Tombae, Mannheim gold, Oreide, pinchbeck, mosaic 
gold, Dutch metal and some others under equally fanciful 
names, although of practically similar composition, are 
those most nearly approaching gold in colour and charac- 
teristics. They have for long been used, either alone in 
the cheapest class of jewelry, or as a basis for the 
deposition of gold by plating, owing to the fact that their 
colour allows of a real golden effect being obtained with 
the thinnest possible film of the precious metal. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and early half of 
the nineteenth centuries some really beautiful and artistic 
моле эз a te OP ee ee ee ee NEN 

* Sperry, “The Influence of Lead on rolled and drawn 


Brass," Trans, Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers, Vol. XXVII. 
p. 485 et seq. 
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work was executed in pinchbeck—work exhibiting the 
craftsman at his best. To what base depths the alloy 
has sunk in our times is glaringly and garishly proclaimed 
to all who care to take a stroll from St. Paul's to Trafalgar 
Square and observe. А typical pinchbeck would consist 
of 83.5 parts of copper and 16.5 of zinc. 

German silver, so-called, is a triple alloy of copper, 
nickel, and zinc; the composition is very variable and is 
adjusted to the quality desired, remembering always that 
the common grades contain the least of the most expen- 
sive. constituent—nickel, which may graduate from the 
34 per cent. possessed by the finest to the 7 per cent., 
or less, in the commonest. А typical fair quality would 
be composed of copper 60, nickel 20, and zinc 20. The 
alloy is excellently adapted as a base for the reception of 
silver-plating, and its use in Continental coinage is 
familiar to most. 

It 13 interesting to note that a variety of German silver 
has long been known in China, whence it was exported 
to Europe in considerably quanfities under the name of 
'" pakfong.'" In 1776 this was recognised as a triple 
copper-nickel-zine alloy. It is highly probable that it 
was the product of cementation, much as calamine-brass 
was, and wide variations in the percentages of the three 
metals which enter .nto its composition are therefore not 
surprising. 

Platinoid is a German silver supposed to contain about 
2 per cent. tungsten. It must be confessed, however, 
that analysis often fails to reveal the tungsten. It is 
much used in electrical work owing to the fact that its 
rcsistance, which is very high, does not vary with changes 
of temperature. 

Antifriction alloys, so muck in use for machine bear- 
ings, often contain large percentages of zinc, antifriction 
metal itself with 85 per cent. and Babbitt's metal with 
69 per cent. being typical representatives. 

Zinc and aluminium allovs, although not in so general 
use as they deserve to be, offer many points of usefulness, 
as also do the so-called aluminium-brasses—copper-zinc 
alloys with a small proportion of aluminium. The zinc- 
aluminium alloys vary in properties with the proportions 
of the components. Those relatively high in aluminium 
are very light and strong, and have found use in the 
manufacture of scientific instruments. Those in which 
the zinc is increased, and a small quantity of copper 
added, cast and machine well for motor-car work. The 
content of zinc varies from 10 to 20 per cent. as a rule. 
and in no case is an alloy of any practical value produced 
if the zinc rises to 40 per cent. or over. 

The triple allovs usually referred to under the generic 
terms of gun-metal and bronze are many in number and 
extraordinarily varied in composition. They consist 
typically of high copper, relatively low tin, and lower 
zinc. Where the true bronzes end and the gun-metals 
begin is hard to define, the two terms being often very 
loosely used. A standard Admiralty alloy consists of 88 
copper, 10 tin, and 2 zinc, and there are many gradations 
between the 1 per cent. of zinc contained in the bronze 
coinage of the Realm and the 10 or 15 per cent. in some 
other members of the class. The true bronzes are 
essentially copper-tin alloys, but by the addition of zinc 
in increasing amounts, and the elimination of the tin, 
a great series of alloys results which ultimately shades 
off into the brasses. 

It would nof be possible to refer in specific terms, 
however briefly. to all the useful alloys into which zinc 
enters as a substantial constituent. The part which 
it plays in such may be judged from recently published 
standard works* on the subject, which refer to them 
rather by the hundred than the score. The range 
covered by them is, perhaps, best indicated by expressing 
in tabular form some thirty typical examples. 

Neither lead nor iron form with zinc alone alloys of 
ony use in the arts, but both gold and silver have a great 
sffinity for zinc, this property forming the basis for the 


* “Mixed Metals." Hiorns, London, 1912; “Alloys and 
their Industrial Applications," E. F. Law, London, 1914. 
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ZINC ALLOYS. 


Remarks. 
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Alloy Zu Sn ı Pb | Fe 
| 
1 Tombac . ' 28 97:8 
2 Pinchbeck 6:4 | 936 
3 Tombse 80 | 920 
4 з 10:0 90:0 
5 وو‎ 150 850 
6 РТ! ` 20:0 80:0 . 
7 Brass 25:0 1570 
8 , З 30:0 10:0 P 
9 у 33:3 66:6 s 
10 bs 3+6 65:4 xs 
ll  ,, |. 40:0 , 60:0 T С 
12 ,, т 29270 65:0 vs 2 tad 
13. ,, , 380 — 600 T 2:0 
14 y _ 35661 600 : pH 1:41 ' 076 
15  ,. ‚ 416 549 | 1:36 су 1:16 
16 . 38:0 600 | Me is 
IT us 44:0 540 — 2:0 қ 
18 Naval Brass . 370 ' 620 | 1:0 А 
19 White ы 300 ' 5:0 65:0 
20 German Silver 220 | 460 
7, К 200 , 20-0 
22 » T 36:0 57:0 
23 25 ss 28:0 50:0 
24 9” 9» 25:0 00:0 | 
25 Bronze 1:0 950 4:0 
26 Gun Metal 2:0 83:0 10:0 
27 Motor Ailoy 10:0 2:0 
28 Babbitt's Metal 60:0 1:0 19:0 5:0 | 
29 Bearing Metal. | 20:0 | 760 | 30 1-0 
| | 
30 Vaucher's Alloy | 75:0 | 180 45 ; 
for journal- | 
lining. | | | | 


Viennese, used for buttons 
Parisian red Tombac. 
. French Oreide. 
Imitation gold jewellery. 
Dutch metal for imitation 
gold leaf. 
Rolled sheet brass. 
545 ips 5%; vis Cartridge brass. 
Vus dis eid ims Common brass 
й: sad зы 277 wg For good brass wire. 
wee tee с TM Muntz metal. 
‚ Clock brass. 
Sterro me‘al, 
Delta metal. 
Good manganese bronze. 
n Aluminium brass. 
LL иы к ос о Very common brass, turns 
well. but quite unfit for 
.. rolling, «с. 
Adiniralty specification. 


Finest German silver. 
Fine white German silver, 
Low grade m ПШ; 
Good ys 4% 

. With 15 of silver. for Swiss 
nickel 20-centime coins. 
. British bronze coinage. 

Admiralty No. 1. 

Light strong alloy 
| motor-car work. 

For bearings. 

. Daimler motor-bus bear- 
| ings. 

Antifriction alloy. 
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Parkes process, now in such general use, for the extrac- 
tion of the precicus metals from lead containing them, 
and to which more extended reference will be made later. 

The physical properties, and characteristics generally, 
of zinc ailoys are greatly influenced by the manner in 
which they are compounded, the order in which the con- 
stituents are incorporated, and the temperature at which 
they are poured. This is not surprising in view of the 
comparatively low melting- and boiling-points of zinc. 
Copper, for instance, 'has a melting-point considerably 
higher than that at which zinc volatilises. 

For such reasons the zinc is the constituent generally 
added last, and that immediately prior to pouring. In the 
preparation of all brasses the copper should be melted 
first and exposed to the air as little as possible, as it has 
the property of dissolving, not only the cuprous oxide 
formed by the consequent oxidation, but oxygen itself. 
These influence the character of the alloy, and further to 
that, if excessive absorption has been allowed to take 
place, the subsequent incorporation of the zinc may be 
attended by violent reaction and ebullition—sometimes 
even almost of explosive violence—leading to loss of 
metal and variations in the composition of the alloy. 

Much of the brass produced is drawn into wire, and 
an interesting example of a compound wire is presented 
by that wherein copper rods were subjected to cementa- 
tion with pure calamine and carbon at a temperature 
slightly under that of the melting-point of the metal, 
which became thus transformed on its exterior portion 
into brass. The drawing of these rods produced a wire 
which consisted of brass with a core of copper, and 
allowed of the production of very fine filaments which 
formerly found considerable use in the manufacture of 
imitation gold lace. 

All zinc alloys, and particularly the brasses, are ex- 
tremely susceptible to thermal treatment, and in the draw- 
ing of important articles from plates of even the finest 
of brass frequent annealings and pickling, to remove the 
consequent scale of oxides, are necessary for proper and 


successful working. In no branch is this more important 
than in working brasses destined for the manufacture cf 
munitions of war, such as heavy cartridge cases. 

Galvanising.—The operation of galvanising consists 
in coating iron or steel sheets, wire, netting, or other 
articles with a thin pellicle of zinc which is sufficiently 
adherent to protect the metal underneath from rusting 
and decay. 

The process was invented by Crawford in 1837, and 
is performed simply enough by passing the heated sheets 
or other articles, previously pickled in dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid, through a bath of molten zinc. The 
object of the pickling is to present a chemically clean 
surface of the iron for the attachment of the zinc, and 
the operation, if properly carried out, results in a more 
or less firm attachment by reason of the actual formation 
of a contact alloy of zinc and iron. 

The temperature of the galvanising bath determines 
the thickness of the coating; the hotter the bath the 
thinner it 1s, and the sheets may be passed, after their 
passage through the bath, between rolls to remove super- 
fluous zinc. Galvanised sheets often exhibit a beautiful 
moiré-antique surface due to the crystallisation of the 
zinc. | 

From the descriptive outline of the process it may 
be judged how misleading the term ‘‘ galvanising "' is. Ц 
has no connection direct or indirect with electricity. 

It forms the basis of à huge modern industry which 
is by far the largest consumer-of spelter to-day, and the 
galvanised wire netting and corrugated roofing sheets 
must be so familiar to all as to need no laboured descrip- 
tion. | 

The latter third of the last century witnessed а great 
extension of the industry, which called for very large 
quantities of spelter. 

The passing of the articles through the galvanising 
bath gives rise to the ultimate formation in the bath of 
а zinc-iron alloy known as '' hard zinc." Being less 
fusible than zinc itself, it forms hard crusts at the bottom 
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of the of the bath, and has to be removed from time to time. | — Manchester.—Chemical Works, Bank Street, Clayton: and has to be removed from time to time. 
Part passes into commerce for use where a zinc-iron 
alloy 1s required, and the remainder 1s redistilled. 

Rolled Zinc.—-Zinc lends itself well to rolling into 
sheet form provided that it be not too high in lead 4nd 
iron, and that the operation be carried out at the tem- 
perature at which it is ductile. 

In practice the usual custom is partially to refine 
spelter in large liquation furnaces of reverberatory type, 
so as to reduce the lead-iron contents to the min.num 
practicable by such methods, and to cast the metal into 
ingots or plates which, while still hot and at the correct 
temperature, are rapidly passed through rolls ши] the 
correct gauge is attained. Very little rolling is done in 
England, the bulk of it being carried on in Silesia and 
Belgium ; there are also rolling-mills in the United States. 
Such zinc sheeting finds most extended use on the Con- 
tinent, where it is used to a very large extent indeed for 
roofing, either in the original sheets, or in ornamental 
stamped tile form nailed on exactly as slates are. 

As roofing, particularly in the inclined position, it is 
durable, light, and efficient, and although it has as yet 
found little application in the United Kingdom for this 
purpose, the reasons are certainly not due to the short- 
comings of the material. True it is that it 1s inflam- 
mable, but that only under conditions likely in any case 
to destroy the building roofed with it. So important and 
extended are its uses for roofing in Continental countries 
that the spelter market may be very materially influenced 
by the prosperity or otherwise of the general building 
trade. Fine sheets in perforated form are used as screens 
and sieves; their use in thinner gauge and unperforated 
form for the lining of airtight wooden: cases, hermetically 
sealed by soldering, must be familiar to everyone who 
has been in tropical countries. | 

Thick rolled zinc plates, sawn to suitable sizes and 
drilled for bolting, are used to a considerable extent in 
marine boiler work to prevent corrosion of the boiler 
plates. The highly electro-positive zinc, fastened within 
the boiler, receives the attack, and can be renewed from 
time to time. 

Rolled zinc plates of specially high quality find im- 
portant use in the photographic reproductive process 
known as photo- zincography, and in photo-etching. 

Thin zinc sheeting staniped with varied ornamental 
designs in relief has of recent vears found a very con- 
siderable use for ceilings, and its uses for dozens of 
articles in ordinary domestic use, such as bath-tubs, 
pails, tovs, &c., must occur to everyone. 

We owe the satinised surface finish on many of our 
better-class papers to the use of hot zinc sheets with a 
fine homogeneous surface. 

(To be continued.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
Dorset. 
Dorchester.—Cottage, Holloway Road, for Mr. G. J. 
Dennis. Messrs. Jackson, Son & Feacey, archi- 


tects, 26 South Street ; also 
Cottage, Holloway Road, for Mr. G. E. Legg; also 
Cottage, Greyhound Yard, for Mr. G. J. Dennis. 
Steam laundry, Victoria Park: extension, for Miss 
Ratcliffe. Mr. J. Herridge, builder, Olga Road. 
DURHAM. 
Byers Green.—Sixteen houses, Harvey Street: proposed 
alterations, for Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Cleveleys.—Congregational 
school]. 


church: proposed Sunday 
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Manchester. —Chemical Works, Bank Street, Clayton: 
addition. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Market Rasen.—Two houses, George Street, for Mr. T. 
Hill (plans submitted by Mr. C. Е. Kendall). 
SURREY. 
Croydon.—Three houses, Lucerne Road, for Mr. A. W. 
Dawson (of Teevan Road, Addiscombe). 


Nine houses, Park Road, South Norwood, for Mr. 

C. Gray (of 52 Park Road). 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Factory, Hawkins Road, for the Metallurgical 

Co., Ltd. 

Works: extensions, for the Condor Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 

Edgwick Works: extensions, for Messrs. Alfred Her- 
bert, Ltd. 


Stamping Works: extensions, for Mr. T. Smith. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Little Cheverel.—Rectory : additions and alterations. 
WORCESTERSHIBE. 

Bromyard.—-Proposed P.M. chapel, Collington. 

Eckington.—The “Crown” Inn: alterations, 


John Griffin Baker. 


W ALES. 


Cardiff.—King Edward VII. Hospital: Massage Depart- 
ment extension. Messrs. Knox & Wells, contractors, 
Bangor Street; also further extensions proposed. 


SCOTLAND. 


Bervie.— Parish. church: alterations, 
Separate trade contractors. 
Buckie. —Houses, Marchmont Circus, for Mr. A. Garden. 


for Mr. 


&c., 


to Manse. 


Coupar Angus. — Strathmore Linen Works: additional 
warehouse. 

Dundee..—Works, Constitution Street: extension, for 
Messrs. W. C. Grani & Co., Ltd. 


Edinburgh.- No. 18 Greenside Lane and  Marshall's 
Court: conversion into workshops for the Incorporated 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society. 


Glasgow.—Sheet Mill, Petershill Road: extension, for 
Messrs. F. Braby & Co., Ltd. 
No. 197 Broomload Road, Govan: addition, for 


Messrs. George Christie, Ltd. 
Works, Houldsworth Street: 
D. Carlaw & Sons. 


addition, for Messrs. 


Works, Shuna Street: extension for the Cassal 
Cyanide Co., Ltd. 
No. 52 Bellfield Road: workshop, offices, &c., for 


Messrs. Andrew Brown & Sons. 
Stirling..—Twelve houses, Main Street, Cambuskenneth, 
for the Cambuskenneth Building Company. 


IRELAND. 


Belfast.—Picture Palace, .Haliday’s Road. Mr. C. A. 
Aickin, architect, Rosemary Street. Mr. I. Copeland, 


contractor, Newington Street. 
Dublin. — Trinity College: addition to the School of 
Pathology. Messrs. W. M. Mitche]l & Sons, archi- 


tects, 18 South Frederick Street. 
Three shops and houses, Dorset Street, for Messrs. 


A. Findlater & Co. Mr. C. H. Ashworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.R.LA.IL, architect, 12 and 15 
William Street. 

Warehouse, John Street: additions, for Messrs. 
Garratt. Messrs. Batchelor (F.R.LB.A.) & 
Hicks, FF.R.J.A.I., architects, 86 Merrion 


Square South. Messrs. S. H. Bolton & Sons, con- 
tractors, 156 Rathmines Road. 
J. F. McGahon (of 


ТАЛЫН. ЖӘКЕ s house. Mr. 
Dundalk), architect, 


Tue Archbishop of York on Tuesday last consecrated the 
new parish church of St. Mary, Sculcoates. The new 
church takes the place of an old one, which has been 
demolished, and although it is not yet completed, the choir 
and the portion of the nave, which have been consecrated 
for public worship, are sufficient to convey a striking im- 
pression of the architectural beauty of the building, which 
has been designed by Mr. Temple Moore, the London archi- 
tect. There is at present accommodation for 600 people. 
and this will be increased to 800 when the western part of 
the structure is completed. The cost of the work already 
done is over £5,800. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Wednesday, July 5. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Annual General Meeting (to be 
followed by a lecture entitled “ Some Cheshire Churches." 
by Mr. F. E. Howard), in the apartments of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W., at 4.30 р.м. 


Friday, July 7. 


Royal Sanitary Institute: Meeting in Manchester and visit to 
Manchester Co-operative Wholesale Society's Works, 
Crumpsall, at 2.50 р.м. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


THERE can he no doubt that we are waking up to the 
fact that, if we, British, are to hold our own amongst the 
nations of the world in the future, the near future as 
reckoned in the life of nations—after the war—we must 
be а тоге scientific community than our past haphazard, 
individualistie methods, or want of method, have made 
us hitherto. We realise that the great difficulty we 
are experiencing In overcoming our present enemies is 
due to their superior science, science in research, science 
in organisation, science in preparation, science in applica- 
tion. So on all sides we find put before us admonitions 
to be more scientific in many yaried departments of 
national life. 

Thus in a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal 
society of Arts ” we have a paper by Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
M.A., F.R.S., on the '' Place of science in education. '' 
Like all specialists, Dr. Fleming advocates the system 
of education which would best prepare those who are 
hereafter to come under his special instruction. Educa- 
tion may always be regarded from either of two different 
standpoints; general training and mental development 
on the one hand or special preparation for a particular 
activity on the other. | 

In elementary education it cannot be questioned that 
the general training and development of mental faculties 
is the only right course to pursue, and that the special 
training for a particular calling should commence at a 
later period. Exactly the point when this later period 
is to be entered is one on which educationists are apt to 
differ. 

Dr. Fleming’s suggestion for secondary or public 
school education is directed against what scientists are 
much given to affirm, the preponderance of the time spent 
at present over the grammar and literature of Latin and 
Greek, and he asserts that there are four great groups of 
educational subjects which should be put on an exactly 
equal footing, and to each of which should be allotted a 
quarter of the whole working time of the schoolboy. 
These, he says, are (1) Language and literature, con- 
sidered chiefly as a means of expressing thought and 
experience; (2) Science or à. knowledge of the facts and 
laws of the physical universe; (3) Mathematics and 
graphics, or a study of number and form, including 
anthmetie, geometry and algebra, and drawing in various 
forms geometrical and free hand; (4) Civics, or the pre- 
paration for citizenship, which includes history, both of 
the world and of the native country, elementary political 
economy, religious or ethical instruction, elocution, and 
military drill or exercises. 


—————— — —————MMMMM—— —M— —— 


We may briefly consider this suggestion in regard 
to. its value as a means of mental training, whether 
general or special. In order to do so we must remember 
the two distinct functions of mind, the analytic and the 
synthetic. In a well-balanced scheme of general educa- 
tion, which we may assume it will be granted should be 
that adopted for ihe mental development of the school- 
boy, both of these functions should be considered of equal 
im portance. | 

Now it will be noticed that Dr. Fleming defines 
sclence as a knowledge of the facts aud laws of the 
physical universe. By this definition of the scope of the 
scientific studv of the schoolbov he limits the mental 
training to the analytic. function of mind, which amongst 
scientists is too apt to become abnormally developed. 
In a highly interesting and entertaining book * by Pro- 
fessor К. A. Gregorv, just published, which is written 
rather in advocacy of scientific study, but on which we 
will not now introduce further discussion, occurs this 
truthful admission: '' The scientific mind seeks continu- 
ally for natural revelations whether they can be applied 
to arts and industries or not. Тһе delight is in the 
chase, and it ceases with the capture.’ 

The fourth of Dr. Fieming's educational groups is 
negligible in respect of mental training, being devoted 
principally to character and corporeal faculties; but what 
little there is, is devoted to the analvtic function. Mathe- 
matics and graphics, the Doctor's third group. are essen- 
tially training for the scientifie habit of mind, and, in a 
schoolbov’s standard, at апу rate, do not touch the 
synthetic function. Thus we are left for what education 
this тау receive to group (1) Language and literature. 
considered chieflv аяға means of expressing thought and 
experience, that is, confined almost entirelv to the school- 
boy's native speech, for no matter whether the foreign 
language be a live or a dead one, there is a tremendous 
amount of time to be spent in drudgery and hard work 
before a schoolhov's acquaintance with French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, or Russian would enable him to express 
thought. 

Dr. Fleming's suggestion for the division of a school- 
boy's time is thus only plausibly fair to the pupil whose 
future occupation and destiny is not defined. It makes 
no provision for the author, the artist, the inventor, the 
organiser, and but an inadequate one for the scientist 
who is prepared to apply his knowlege to arts and 
industries. 

When we speak of science as being of vital importance 
to the future success of the British Empire let us be clear 
that we have in our view applied science, science usefully 
directed hy minds whose synthetic function is adequately 
developed, not the science of the seeker after knowledge 
Whose delight 1$ only in the chase and ceases with the 
capture. 

Whilst we freely admit that science and scientific 
knowledge is daily becoming of more importance to the 
architect, we should strongly object to such an arrange- 
ment of the curricula of our publie schools ая would, 
like Dr. Fleming's, repress all inclination of the school- 
boy towards art or invention. would stifle imagination and 
deaden all appreciation of beautv whether of form, of 
language, or of thought. 

With one suggestion in Dr. Fleming's paper we are 
in accord, and that is the right use of the cinematograph. 
The Architectural Association has already employed this 
means of instructing voung architectural students in the 


operations of craftsmen in the building trade. But the 
cinematograph essentially requires a right use. It must 


not be introduced simply as an amusing interlude to work 
at the drawing-board, but the motions photographed must 
be carefully selected and lucidly explained so that the 
students тау thoroughly grasp what is being done and 
how, and why it is done as it is. 


ELE Discovery. or the Spirit and Service of Science.” By 
К. А. Gregory. (London: Macmillan & Cory ©з. net.) 
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We referred in an earlier passage to Professor R. A. 
Gregory’s book on ‘‘ Discovery, or the spirit and service 
of science.’’ This contains a record, popularly written 
in every-day language, of many of the achievements of 
scientific investigators selected. particularly with a view 
to showing that “‘ Scientific investigation is not usually 
undertaken with personal profit in view, and the dis- 
coveries to which it leads are not jealously kept within 
the precincts of the temple, but are offered freelv to the 
world: self-help thus giving place to the higher attribute 
of help for others." We have accordingly interesting 
human pictures of devoted scientific investigators whose 
labours have been performed under the stimulus of a pure 
desire for knowledge or of an altruistic endeavour to 
benefit the human race. ‘‘ In substance the book thus 
largely consists of selected testimony." 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tire discussion concerning Charing Cross Bridge goes 
merrily on in the “ Observer ’’; much of it, naturally, is 
but a repetition, in other words, of the arguments adduced 
by Sir Aston Webb in opening the ball, but there emerge 
some salient points as to which difference of opimon may 
legitimately exist. 

The strongest point for the demolition of the “© red- 
oxide Behemoth ’’ is the defence of Sir Francis Dent. 
the General Manager of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway. He asserts that the bridge is overstrained, and 
that the only way in which it can be safely used is by 
carefully running trains with reduced loads as at present 
on only half of it at a time. and after the war, when fully- 
loaded trains will be required, onlv one at a time can 
һе run. What a triumph of engineering! А bridge with 
capacity for four trains at a time but strength only for 
one. 
бо £170.000 is proposed to be spent on patching up 
the crazy old structure for a time. Surely every man 
of common sense knows that a rotten iron bridge can 
never be made new and strong by patching. The only 
sensible and truly economical proceeding is to scrap the 
lot and construct. а new спе. 

Sir Francis Dent assumes that, “© obviously а new 
station on the Surrey side of the river and a new road 
bridge over the Thames must be completed before the 
existing station at Charing Cross is closed.” Here again 
there is an attempt to bolster up an egregious mistake. 
The S. E. and C.R. has no less than seven distinct points 
for delivery of passengers to central London: Charing 
Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, London Bridge, St. 
Paul's. Ludgate ИШ, and Holborn Viaduct; а hideous 
error in policy of past boards of directors. 

These stations are totally unnecessary for internal or 
local traffic in these davs of motor-bus and tube services, 
and as termini, half of them might be serapped with 
advantage. Particularly is the co-existence of Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross ап anachronism. | 

Sir Francis Dent tres to enlist publie sympathy for 
his company’s present proposal by drawing a picture of 
the inconvenience to the working classes and business 
people who use Charing Cross Station at the busiest 
hours, but we fancy the L.C.C, trams and the Bakerloo 
tube are quite capable of removing that inconvenience 1f 
those passengers were landed at Waterloo instead of 
Charing Cross. As a matter of fact, Charing Cross 
Station 1s not by any means a necessity, and very little 
inconvenience. even would be caused if it were closed 
to-morrow. Hence the expenditure of £170,000 in 
patching it up for a few years is sheer waste of money, a 
bagatelle 16 is true to the directors of the S.E. and С.К. 
Who have squandered millions in foolish policy and bad 
engineering. 


The erection of a memorial to Lord Kitchener arouses 
Speculation as to its locale, and there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of St. Paul's Cathedral. As an article 
in the '' Daily Telegraph "' puts it, Westminster Abbey 
cherishes the remains of тапу of the nation's greatest 


kings, staiesmen, pcets, and philosophers, as well as 
some of her noblest sailors and soldiers, but St. Paul's 
has come to be looked upon more and more as the 
Valhalla of Britain's greatest servants on the fields and 
seas of war. Here are the memorials to Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Sir Jolin Moore, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Charles 
Napier, and General Gordon, and here in due time are to 
be erected monuments to Viscount Wolseley and Earl 
Roberts, who are buried in the crypt. While Westminster 
Abbey is crowded, and. it has often been said, over- 
crowded, with memorials, St. Paul's has ample space for 
the purpose. 


A proposition that the State should immediately 
undertake housing reform on a comprehensive scale by 
making substantial annual grants, free of interest, to local 
authorities for the purpose of building better houses was 
put before the Secretary for Scotland by a deputation 
from the Glasgow Labour Party Housing Association. 
which waited upon him in Glasgow on Saturday. The 
deputation asked that the Government should grant in the 
first vear of the scherne £1,000.000 for improved housing 
in Glasgow, and that the grant should be continued in 
amounts that would diminish in proportion to the increase 
in revenue for a period of sixiy years. The grants for 
the sixtv-one years’ duration of the scheme, it was stated, 
would work out at an average of £500,000 per year. Тһе 
deputation pointed out that the cost of such a scheme. 
applied to the whole of Scotland, in its first and most 
expensive vear, would be only equivalent to one day's 
expenditure оп the war. Mr. M'Kinnon Wood, in his 
reply, expressed the view that the scheme, which would 
involve an expenditure for the whole of the country of 
£50,000,000 in the first vear, was not likely to commend 
itself to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment. Не agreed that the housing conditions in Glasgow 
were extremely unsatisfactory, and that the problem of 
housing was one of the most urgent and important that 
the Government would have to deal with after the war. 
Meanwhile the Corporation of Glasgow, through its Citv 
Improvements Department, is initiating a practical and 
promising experiment in the housing of the poorest class 
of workers by the construction of one-room flats to be let 
furnished at a rent of 6s. or 7s. a week, according to the 
size of the room, for which is included rates, electric 
light, and the use of a washhouse, tenants providing their 
own eoal. The scherae is expected to be self-supporting. 
and the present experiment comprises two blocks of flats 
containing forty-eight tenements. | 


In the erection of the new Swedenborgian cathedral 
at Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, an interesting revolt 
against modern machine-aided building methods is т- 
tended under the direction of America’s leading ecclesi- 
astical architect, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram. There will 
not be two stones alike in the whole structure ; there will 
be continued variety in capitals and supports, and specific 
variations in all arches and windows. АП straight lines 
have also heen avoided in step and column, in rafter and 
window casing. The '' Philadelphia Ledger” presents 
an account of this challenge to twentieth-century material- 
ism from which we quote: “ Every part of the work 15 
bv hand. Stone is quarried and cut right on the ground. 
Tremendous oak rafters. 2 by 3 feet in thickness and 
80 feet long, to be used in supporting the roof, were cut 
on Mr. Piteairn's property a vear ago, and fashioned by 
the hands of skilful craftsmen. Хо steel or iron, not 
even a supporting beam or а nail—is to be found any- 
where in the building. Wherever joining 15 necessary 
oak pins will be used. Plaster, also, has been prohibited 
—evervthing in fact of modern invention that could m 
any way destroy the medieval purity of construction. 


The text is issued of the Bill introduced in the House 
of Commons by the Solicitor-General to make provision 
with respect to the possession and acquisition of land for 
war purposes, and the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph " gives the 
following précis of its contents. Іп an accompanying 
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memorandum it is explained that the main object of the 
measure is to protect the State against loss arising from 
the fact that in the emergency created by the war it has 
been necessary to erect War Office huts, aircraft sheds, 
munition factories, and other buildings, wholly or partly 
at the expense of the State, on land belonging to persons 
who would, in the absence of special statutory provision, 
be enabled at the end of the war to claim that the build- 
ings belonged to them as having become attached to the 
freehold. 

It is therefore proposed to authonse the compulsory 
acquisition of (a) land of which possession has been taken 
for purposes connected with the war; (b) land on which 
buildings have been erected wholly at the expense of the 
State ; (c) land on which buildings have been erected partly 
at the expense of the State; and (d) adjoining land neces- 
sary for the proper utilisation of the areas acquired. As 
regards (c) and (d), this power will he exercised only 
with the consent of the Railway and Canal Commission. 
When acquired the land may either be held and used 
for munition factories or otherwise, or it may be sold 
with the buildings upon it, so that the State may recover 
some part at any rate of the expenditure on the buildings. 

Compensation or purchase money for land acquired 
will, failing agreement, be determined by the Railway and 
Canal Commission, who will have power to call in the 
aid of assessors. Тһе Land Clauses Acts will apply, but 
modifications are introduced to prevent owners of land 
acquired and of neighbouring lands benefiting bv the 
improvement in value of their lands resulting from the 
expenditure of publie money thereon. 

Further, the Bill enables tlie Crown to continue for 
a limited time after the war (three years, with a possible 
extension for another four years) in possession of land 
occupied for defence purposes. When the troops return 
home it will not be possible to discharge them all imme- 
diately, and in the meantime there may be greater diffi- 
culty in providing accommodation than there is during 
the war. Compensation for such continued occupation 
is, failing agreement, to be assessed by the Railway and 
Canal Commission. 

To meet cases where buildings have been erected 
wholly or partly at the expense of the State on lands 
not belonging to the Government, and it is not desired to 
purchase such lands outright, power is taken to remove 
the buildings, or the machinery, plant, and fixtures 
therein, at any time while the Government is in posses- 
sion of the lands, subject to the provisions safeguarding 
other parties who may also have contributed, or with 
whom there are special agreements; the land being 
restored to its original condition or compensation being 
paid for disturbance. 

In some cases railways and tramways have been laid 
along highways, and supplies of water, light, heat, or 
power have been furnished, either without statutory 
authority or under the Defence of the Realm Acts, which 
would cease to have effect after the war. The continu- 
ance of the facilities 1s of vital importance to the factories 
and other premises concerned; the Bill, therefore, gives 
the requisite sanction. | 


To-morrow, Saturday, the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association will make its annual excursion to Perth and 
Scone, when visits will be paid to:— 

(1) St. John's Church.—The parish church of St. 
John the Baptist is the only ancient religious structure 
remaining in Perth (and it has been greatly changed). 
Serves its original purpose of parish church of the town, 
but has, in modern times, been divided by walls to form 
three places of worship. A church existed in the twelfth 
century of which no trace now remains, and no part of 
the present church is older than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. In 1448 the east end of church is 
referred to in contemporary documents as the new choir. 
The church consists of a choir and nave with north and 
south aisles and transepts without aisles. Total length 
within walls about 191 feet, breadth about 59 feet. Nave 
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and choir of almost equal length and each divided into 
five bays. The nave has no triforium nor clerestory, 
there being a deep blank wall above the arcade arches. 
There are 1ndications of à western tower having been con- 
templated and afterwards abandoned. West part of 
church completed by 1489 and probably built by Walter 
Merliouno, the mason, who is said to have built the 
Palace at Stirling Castle. Central tower about same period 
and restored about sixty years ago. Exterior of church 
considerably altered at various times. New parapets 
added to choir and wooden dormer windows inserted in 
roof of nave. Peculiarity of church is absence of vaulting 
in aisles. On north side there is a beautifully groined 
vaulted porch. There are some interesting church vessels 
and other articles. —(Maesibbon 4 Ross’s '* Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Scotland.’’) 

(2) Si. Ninian's (Episcopal) Cathedral.—Early middle 
pointed (architect, Butterfield). Choir and transepts built 
1850; nave, with Galilee porch at west end, 1890. 
Chancel remodelled, with aisles added, and chapter-house 
and vestries added 1900 (architect, F. L. Pearson, 
London). Lady chapel added 1909 (architect, F. L. 
Pearson). 

(3) Monument т Kinnoull Church.—Old church of 
Kinnoull is on opposite side of Tay from Perth. Has 
almost entirely disappeared except aisle, which was 
attached to the church, which contains an interesting 
seventeenth-century monument to the first Earl of 
Kinnoul, who was Chancellor of Scotland. The monu- 
ment was erected in 1635 and has a richly sculptured dado 
from which rises three twisted and carved columns sur- 
mounted by a carved entablature supporting a heraldic 
shield with figures on each side. Principal feature is the 
life-sized statue of the Earl. 

(4) The Grounds and Gardens of Scone Palace.— 
Scone, the Coronation place of the Scottish kings from 
1153 to 1488, and afterwards of Charles II. in 1651. 
Originally an Augustinian abbey demolished by the mob 
in 1559. The old palace of the Viscounts Stormont, in 
which the Old Pretender lived for three weeks in 1716, 
and also visited by Prince Charles Edward in 1745, has 
given place to a large modern castellated mansion built 
about 1803, and designed by Atkinson, a fashionable 
English architect. It is the residence of the Earl of 
Mansfield, the descendant of the Stormonts. There is 
an old cross, an arched gateway, and a mote on which 
formerly stood the old church of Scone. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HAGGERSTON CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Tue large detailed half-inch scale perspective of this 
mansion was exhibited in last year’s Royal Scottish 
Academy. The castle dates back to the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, and it was in its early days the 
seat of the Haggerstone family. In the second decade 
of the seventeenth century it was practically destroyed 
by fire, except for the principal tower. 

Another fire, which broke out in 1911, doomed the 
new mansion, which had been rebuilt seventeen years 
previously by the present owner, Mr. Christopher J. 
Levland, into whose family the castle and estate passed 
in 1858. 

Under the direction and personal supervision of Mr. 
James B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., work was at once begun 
on the damaged structure; and at the same time the 
architect, with the consent of the propnetor, effected a 
number of improvements. A new роме-сосћеге was 
added. and the entire portions of the south and west 
elevations have been redesigned. As a result of the fire 
the fine domed entrance was completely destroyed, neces- 
sitating the reconstruction of the upper portion entirely. 
At the same time the old slated roof was replaced by a 
new copper dome. 

The architect has also carried out extensive altera- 
tions in the grounds, a forma] garden being laid out, 
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апа an old disused lodge has been rebuilt to occupy а 
central situation, and was transformed into a tea house. 
For the new garden wall mixtures of white, grey, and 
pink stones obtained from '' Hailes ’’ Quarry, near Edin- 
burgh, were used; these being employed also for the 
random paving. 

The great tower, constructed with other additions 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A.. serves the purposes of a water-tower for the 
mansion, which has three distinct. sources of supply. 
The water storage 1s confined in a number of big iron 
tanks. 

A large number of contractors were employed, the 
principal firms engaged being:—Messrs. Robert Hall 
& Co.. Galashiels, for masonry and joinery; Mr. Leonard 
Grandison, Peebles, plain plastering; Mr. George P. 
Bankart (Messrs. George Jackson & Sons) Rathbone 
Place. W., ornamental plaster ceilings; Messrs. №. 
Richardson & Co., Darlington, heating arrangements; 
Messrs. John Orr & Sons, Glasgow, painting; and five 
Edinburgh contractors, Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., structural steel work; Messrs. William Anderson 
& Son, slater work; Mr. Hugh Weir, plumbing; Messrs. 
Scott, Morton & Co.. finishings of main staircase and 
other panelling; and Messrs. John Tavlor & Sons, Ltd.. 
panelling of main hall. The clerk of works 


С was 
Mr. Alexander Auld. 


"THE MEAD," WRITTLE, ESSEX. 


Ix order to demonstrate the possibility of building 
cheaply and substantially, this house was designed by 
Mr. Reginald A. Rix, А.В.Т.В.А., for his own use, and 
to show what could be done to secure the advantages of 
а country house at the lowest possible cost. 

The external walls are covered partly with smooth 
cement left in its natural colour, and partly with hanging 
tiles. These, as well as the roof tiles, are sand-faced 
and very dark. Тһе hips are finished with half-round 
tiles to match. 

As regards the internal scheme of decoration, the 
kevnote is simplicity. Throughout woodwork is freely 
used, but everywhere square; and there are no mould- 
ings. ‘The doors are plain boarded. and the windows are 
casements divided into squares by square sash-hars. No 
putty is used. the bars being secured with wood fillets. 
An important point in the plans is the large living-room, 
from which direct access is obtainable to the dining-room 
by means of folding-doors, and both these apartments 
open on to а verandah, which in the summer forms an 
extra sitting-rcom. The walls of the dining-room are 
divided by 7-inch by $2-inch panels up to frieze height, 
above which is a plate-shelf supported at intervals by 
shaped brackets. The panels formed bv the uprights are 
hung with dark green cloth, the portion above mantel 
being panelled to harmonise with the general scheme. 
A similar panelling treatment is carried out in the first- 
named room, except that it does not extend bevond dado 
height. The ingle-nook has solid posts and beams, and 
is panelled; the lower ones being filled in with cloth, 
and the upper panels with plaster. Неге there is an 
open fireplace which is built up in red bricks, with stone 
hearth and hobs. The grate is covered with a large 
copper canopy, and on each side of the fireplace is a 
seat. 

All the ground floors are laid with polished pitch-pine 
blocks, which after a short time become a delightful 
colour, The ceilings of sitting-rooms have heavy wood 
beams, with the joists showing. Both externally and 
internally the woodwork is treated in dark Solignum, 
except in the case of the bathroom, lavatory, and offices, 
Where it is white enamel. The interior plaster is in all 
cases disternpered in white. А noticeable feature of the 
house is the miniature gallery overlooking the hall, with 
small wood arcade, the ceiling over it being also of wood. 

Messrs. Peppiatt & Cooper, Ltd., of High Holborn, 
London, W.C., were the general contractors. 
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OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—NOS. 178 & 174.— 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 
Оск plates this week show the hall recently built from 
the designs of Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, M.A., 
Е.В.Г.В.А., of which a description appeared in our issue 
of last. week. 


CIVIC STUDY IN CIVIC DESIGN.* 
By PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
University of Liverpool. 
No one, it 18 to be supposed, would seriously deny that 
it is our practice as a nation to embark upon great 
undertakings with inadequate preparation and to achieve 
eventually our object, by the grace of Providence, after 
numerous mistakes. Though this national method, or 
want of method, may have been successful so far, it 
is only natural that attempts should be made from time 
to time to map out a more orderly means of progression. 

Into town planning as a general subject it cannot 
be said that this country plunged without very consider- 
able preparation: for years before our Act was passed 
organised visits had been paid to the Continent where 
the practice of civic design had not been suffocated by 
the industrial revolution, as with us; and before anyone 
got to work on actual schemes several general treatises 
had been published and at least one notable Continental 
report issued by a municipality. 

But it is in the conduct of individual town-planning 
schemes under the Act that some tinge of our national 
habit of unpreparedness appears; the very nature of the 
Act itself, which proceeds by means of individual 
schemes, isolated by red lines. appears to encourage 
a piecemeal treatment of the subject; and the intricacies 
of a new piece of legislation naturally tend to a pre- 
occupation with the statutory stages of its procedure. 
At none of these stages is there any necessity to discover 
what preparation or general considerations have pre- 
ceded the particular scheme, except in so far as it is 
obligatory to show that the land is likely to be developed 
in the near future. That such preliminary thought is 
given in many cases is undoubted; but it may not be 
amiss to attempt to methodise the natural progression 
of study under which town planning must proceed, if 
full justice is to be done to the complexity of the problem 


and that degree of comprehensiveness attained which 1s 


the distinctive difference between town planning of the 
present дау and in the past. There is no claim that 
the method to be set forth is an original or novel sugges- 
tion—it has certainly been adopted bv many of those 
who have produced schemes under the Act; but few 
will deny that it has been applied unconsciously rather 
than ‘as an ordered method of progress. 

The three stages. then, to be considered are :—(1) 
The civic survey; (2) the comprehensive town plan; 
(3) town-planning schemes for definite areas. It 1$ easy 
to think of a case where this three-fold progression has 
been adopted unconsciously with satisfactory results: 
a small isolated countrv town, whose growth has been 
somewhat quickened of recent years, decides to make 
use of the Town Planning Act for the third stage—a 
scheme for a definite area. The matter is in the hands 
of the borough surveyor, who, knowing his own town 
as every borough surveyor of course does, sees no need 
for the production of a formal civic survey or general 
town plan. for the simple reason that both these exist 
at the back of his head; his town is of a size easily 
graspable without graphic representation—he knows 
which roads are adequate for the traffic and which are 
not—how much overcrowding there is—the relation 
between his proposed improvements and land values— 
and. as to open spaces, he is aware that the country 13 
within a few minutes’ walk of everyone. 


But our old-fashioned market town may be in a more 
мА 

* А Paper prepared for the 43rd Annual General Merk 
and Conference of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers at Blackpool on June 29 and 30 and July 1. 
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definitely transitional stage, threatened with an indus- 
trial development which it does not wish to avert but 
at the same time was quite happy without. Suppose 
it to be at the same time an ancient cathedral city, 
owing a large part of its prosperity to its attractiveness 
to visitors; its four main cross-roads lined with old 
buildings, an asset of permanent value; trams have 
been laid on the cross-ro ads, but all thought of widening 
is out of the question. Another cause of the city's pro- 
sperity is à river much used for pleasure parties. Upon 
this peaceful prosperous community, battening on Ameri- 
cans and visitors from distant industrial centres, has 
descended a sudden industrial incursion. Part of this 
15 encamped just outside its municipal boundary, near 
а convenient waterway; а squalid jerry-built township 
is springing up In juxtaposition to one of its best residen- 
tial suburbs; added to this, a large industrial population 
working some miles away prefers to congest the cheerful 
city's slums rather than to live in the dull country. 
Here, then, is a case for serious study of existing condi- 
tions and a prophetic town plan; it beboves that city 
to take deep thought for its whole future; it is by no 
means sufficient to go in for a simple town- planning 
scheme on one side of a protective nature. What is to 
be done, in view of a possible doubled population and 
the central streets, not to be subjected to the usual 
panacea of widening, already congested? 

If the complexity of the problem of this single town 
suggests the need for general study and planning before 
separate schemes are initiated, how much the more 18 
this essential in those districts where many towns are 
found closely associated by community of interests and 
natural regional conformation? Here it is impossible, 
or, rather, municipally immoral, for one town to plan 
for itself without consulting with its neighbours. South 
Lancashire, South Yorkshire, and the Birmingham dis- 
trict are three such urban agglomerations, in which 
parochial town planning would prove a fatal blunder, 

The Metropolitan area, though, of course, unique as 
a problem, presents many ‘of the same features as these 
provincial districts, and it is also fortunate that here we 
can judge of the value of a preliminary survey and a 
general plan, though it refers only to a single aspect— 

namely, traffic. The way in which London has tackled 
its traffic problem is also an apt illustration of the dis- 
orderly method upon which we ordinarily proceed. The 
Metropolis was lucky in having this particular section 
of its civic survey carried out for it most efficiently by 
a Government Department, the London traffic branch 
of the Board of Trade, which also made general sugges- 
tions for a proposed. traffic plan. Shortly after this 
trafic plan had been first published, some thirty s 
authorities in the area comprised bv the survev bega 
preparing town-planning schemes for either their IE 
areas or portions of them. It was not until they had 
been some time at work upon their separate schemes that 
it was decided to interpose between them and the survey 
the necessary link of a comprehensive traffic scheme for 
Greater London. This has at length been prepared at a 
series of sectional conferences, whose constitution and 
working might well be studied by other groups of local 
authorities who should be similarly associated for pur- 
poses of genera] town planning. Finally while these 
sectional conferences have been meeting and settling the 
traffic routes, the London Society has been producing 
a town plan for the Metropolis embodying these traffic 
proposals, together with many other suggestions for open 
Spaces, &c. 

When this plan is published, the local authorities will 
have plenty of ideas to go upon in their individual schemes, 
together with some prospect of financial help for those 
features which affect the community at large: there 
should, in a word. be no danger of lapsing into the pro- 
duction of parochial projects. 
general plan did not precede the separate schemes, upon 
which much work has already been spent. 

It is not every area which is so under the eye of the 
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Government that it can get its civic survey (or even & 
single phase of it) prepared by a national department. 
Bui it has so happened that the war itself has brought 
about the production of surveys for two other districts— 
South Lancashire and South Yorkshire—as a means of 
prevention of distress among surveyors and architects ; 
and it is to be hoped that the "results of these labours will 
further demonstrate the necessity for conjoint study by 
groups of urban communities. 

In these war-time surveys, a sharp distinction, not 
found in the London Traffic Survey, is made between 
this first stage, the study of existing conditions, and the 
second, the proposals for future improvement. Another 
case in which this division should be clearly maintained 
is that in which it has been decided to hold a competition, 

rather than appoint an official or a commission to prepare 
the general town plan. Тһе competitors should be fur- 
nished with reproductions of, or have access to a com- 
pletely carried out civic survey, as data upon which to 
base their proposals. Unfortunately this is rarely done; 
competitors are left to fish out their data from medical 
officers’ returns, and, if they are lucky, some tramway 
committee ’s report, and possibly a map prepared by some 
local playground society. By reason of neglect in the 
fur nishing of data, competitions in this country are 
usually rendered of slight value. 

It is not necessary on this occasion to schedule the : 
headings under which a civie survey should be grouped : 
everyone who has prepared one, whether formally or in- 
formally, knows what data are necessary upon which to 
build town planning and to what extent the emphasis on 
different phases varies in each case: for example, the 
historie aspect sometimes 1s of first importance, at others 
practically negligible. But it is worth while pointing out 
that a civic survey when formally compiled has another 
use apart from that to which the technician will put it: 
to the general publie a graphic statement of existing con- 
ditions will come in many cases as a revelation, and in 
town planning the backing of public opinion, as epitomised 
in the eagerness of the town planning committee of the 
cor poration, is of the utmost value. ‘This latter use will 
amply justify the production of a civic survey for single 
towns, however familiar its details may be to the official 
mind. 

With regard to the second stage of town-planning pro- 
gress, it is obvious that where it is prepared for a district 
containing many urban units, ıt can only deal with certain 
aspects, such as traffic, open spaces and the preservation 
of natural features, water supply, sewage disposal, &c. 
The London plan, before mentioned, will give us a good 
idea of the scope of such interurban proposals. It is to 
he hoped that its example will be followed elsewhere and 
that South Lancashire will have its Road-Traffic Board 
and Park Commission: and it must be remembered that 
the joint acquisition and control of open spaces has been 
practised in the United States for many years, where the 
Boston Park Board acts for 38 municipal councils. 

For separate municipalities the whole range of town- 
planning activities can be dealt with in the form of 
general proposals. We cannot indeed at the moment 
point to any complete published example in this country, 
but fortunately instead of turning to the Continent or the 
United States, we can learn from one of our own Colonies. 
The recently published Report of the Federal Plan Com- 
mission on a general plan for the cities of Ottawa and Hull 
is an achievement of which Canada should be proud. 
Here, as is frequently convenient in a single (or rather 
dual) town, the first and second stages—civic survey and 
comprehensive plan—are presented simultaneously ; 
that is to say, the survey diagrams of existing conditions 
in each section precede the future proposals. 

The great advantage of this general plan stage is that 
it gives “the opportunity for a “spark of imagination to 
lighten up our painstaking humdrum work. This is 
much more likely to occur at this stage than while we 
are engaged in drafting water-tight clauses for a scheme 
and producing plans designed to give away our intentions 
as little as possible. 
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And for this reason it is sometimes desirable that this 
general plan should not be prepared—at any rate if it is to 
be published—wholly by officials of the city: the example 
of the London Society’s plan is worth noting, where an 
independent and somewhat irresponsible organisation 
issues the plan, produced by actual members of the official 
Sectional Committees, which are determining the direc- 
tion of the main roads. — Again, the Chicago plan was 
prepared for and financed by a club of business men: 
when complete, they presented it to the city, which 
created a Plan Commission to carry it into execution, 
with of course the necessary modifications. 

On the other hand, the Ottawa plan is the work of a 
commission formally appointed by the Minister of 
Finance, consisting of six members: the Mayor of Ottawa 
and Hull, a barrister, an architect, and two other gentle- 
men. The commission called in a consultant town- 
planner and a consultant engineer. 

Another advantage of the general plan stage is that 
it makes the planner or the committee of planners de- 
finitely decide upon the type of town for which they are 
working, so that a form of development in consonance 
with this type may be encouraged, and no attempt made 
to impose upon it exotic ideals. In Blackpool, such 
determination of character hardly presents any difficulty : 
there can be small danger, for example, of its attempting 
to rival Fleetwood as a port or fishing town: but there 
might be some danger of Fleetwood wasting its energies 
in trying to ape the recreational glories of Blackpool. 

To sum up, it is contended that in large urban 
agglomerations a civic survey of existing conditions and 
a general plan embodying proposals for certain aspects 
are essential; and the municipalities concerned should 
appoint joint committees to draft ouw; the main lines of 
such a plan, following the precedent of the London Traffic 
Sectional Conferences. 

Secondly, that a definite adoption of these two stages 
as the necessary preliminary to town-planning schemes 
under the Act is extremely desirable even for the isolated 
urban community. Furthermore, the value of publicity 
at these two earlier stages outweighs its drawbacks. 


THE USES OF ZINC AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


Ву J. C. MourpreN, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., Member 
Australian and American Institutions of Mining Engineers. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

. UNDER the heading of sheet zinc may very properly 
be placed the filamentous zinc or zinc shavings which are 
used in considerable quantities for the precipitation of 
gold and silver from cyanide solutions. This use of the 
metal plays a most important part in the metallurgy and 
supply of both of the precious metals named. Circular 
discs stamped from rolled zinc sheets are threaded on 
a mandrel, clamped, and placed in a turning lathe. By 
means of a fine tool traversing the cylinder so formed 
the zinc is removed in the form of very fine wire or 
shavings, which in proportion to weight expose a great 
surface area. These shavings are used in the extractor- 
boxes of plants employing the cyanide process for ex- 
traction of gold and silver from their ores, the highly 
electro-positive zinc decomposing the double cvanides of 
gold or silver and potassium ог sodium, resulting in the 
deposition of metallic gold or silver, and the formation 
of the cyanides of zinc. For this purpose zinc contain- 
mg a small percentage of lead is the most efficient, as 
the zinc-lead couple formed thereby accelerates the pre- 
cipitation. 

Zinc is also extensively emploved in the metallurgy 
of gold and silver in the Parkes process for refining of 
base lead bullion produced from the smelting of gold- 
Sllver-and-lead ores. The base bullion, treated in soften- 
ing furnaces for the prior removal of copper, tin, arsenic, 
and antimony, is melted in large cast-iron or steel hemis- 
SEEN В eee Е 

* Extract from the Peter Le Neve Foster 


Printed in full in the “Journal of the Royal 
May 23 and June 2. 
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pherical kettles; zinc is added and stirred in, when it 
forms a preferential attachment with some lead to the 
gold and silver. On cooling down the kettle contents 
somewhat this alloy rises to the surface as a crust, and 
13 skimmed off, pressed to expel superfluous lead, and | 
the resultant distilled to remove the zinc. There then 
remains a very rich lead-gold-silver alloy, which is 
cupelled for the precious metals. "The desilverised lead 
bath still contains a small amount of zine, which is 
easily removed by oxidation, either by air or dry steam, 
and there then remains the soft lead of commerce. 

From the two examples given one may see what a 
really important part zine plays in the supply of our 
precious metals, and consequently of finance. There are 
probably few of us who, when handling a sovereign, 
pause to reflect that at one stage of its evolution it was 
quite probably either being deposited from a cyanide solu- 
tion upon zinc filaments, or alloyed with zinc in course 
of its dissolution of partnership with lead in a Parkes 
refinery. : 

Thus does the humble mouse of the metallurgical 
world free from its bondage the lion of Finance, and 
clothe the bare skeleton of Science with the warm flesh 
of Romance. 

Zinc rods 4 in. in diameter and about 7 in. long are 
consumed in considerable quantities in the  Leclanché 
battery cells used in the telephonic and electric bell instal- 
lations. There are, indeed, few houses or offices of anv 
importance where such do not exist, and although usuallv 
stowed away “out of sight and out of mind ” in a dark 
and dusty corner, they do their work faithfully enough 
for us. These rods mav be cast. rolled, or extruded, 
and from time to time have to be renewed as they waste 
ахау. It has recently been found that fine-zinc rods are 
much superior to and more economical than those manu- 
factured from ordinary spelter, owing to the absence of 
** local action "' induced by the presence of lead and other 
Impurities. A sample of such a fine-zinc rod produced 
bv extrusion is submitted. At present these rods have 
not found the universal adoption to which their undoubted 
economic merits entitle them. 

No particularly novel avenues for the consumption of 
zinc in any great quantity have been opened up in recent 
years, nor can 16 be claimed that anv are in sight. Gal- 
vanising, sheet-rolling, and brass-making utilise the bulk 
of the spelter produced, and, elthough no statistics are 
available, probably in the order named. Its application 
in the form of zinc sheet roofing has hitherto found but 
limited scope in England, and any extension in this 
direction will inevitablv meet severe competition from 
the many new and efficient roofing materials of the 
“ Ruberoid ’’ end other types which have now appeared 
upon the market. 

Zinc Dust, Blue Powder, or Poussiére.—This material 
has already been referred to as collecting in the prolongs 
attached to the condensers in distillation. When zinc 
vapour in dilute form in a reducing atmosphere is cooled, 
or when in enriched form it suffers a sudden drop in 
temperature, the resultant condenses. not as fluid metal. 
but in pulverulent form consisting of an infinite number 
of globules forming a powder. We have en entirely 
analogous case in the formation of dew as compared with 
rain, Microscopical examination indicates that each 
globule has an extremely tenuous coating of oxide which 
prevents its coalescing with its neighbour when heated 
to a point exceeding that of molten zinc, and unless this 
coating be removed by ammonium chloride, or a similar 
flux. the powder is most difficult to convert to molten 
metal. 

In this form of dust or powder it presents an enormous 
surface area as compared with its bulk, and constitutes 
essentially metallic zine in an extremely fine state of divi- 
sion. As such it exhihits all the properties we might 
expect, and is one of the most active metallic reducing 
agents known. Tt is oxidised readilv, and decomposes 
water or steam; in fact, if wetted when in bulk i$ will 
fire, and the mere moisture present in the air will some- 
times cause it toienite. Serious fires and even explosions 
have been caused in this manner. 
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Its value for commerce depends upon its content of 
zinc in the metallic state, and the best of grades contain 
from 86 per cent. to 92 per cent. as such. It finds 
extensive use in the dyeing and textile industries as а 
reducer, and for the removal of copper, arsenic, anti- 
mony, &c., from electrolytic solutions contaminated with 
these metals. 

It has latterly found increasing favour as a precipitant 
in the cyanide process in lieu of zine shavings, and the 
small amount of lead it usually contains acts beneficially 
in promoting more rapid and complete precipitation of the 
gold and silver. 

Probably the most interesting use to which zinc dust 
has been applied in recent vears is to the process of 
** Sherardising,’’ * or dry galvanising. Тһе articles to 
be coated are pickled to present chemically clean surfaces, 
dried, and packed into a clean drum or box with zinc- 
dust. The drum or other receptacle is put into an oven, 
gradually heated to the required temperature, and then 
maintained at that for the requisite period. It is removed, 
cooled, and, when emptied, the articles are found to have 
received an even coating of zinc. The temperature 
required varies with the size and nature of the articles, 
and may be stated in round figures as from 200° to 
4009 C.—well under the melting-point of zinc. 

The zinc deposited іп this manner forms a true alloy 
at the junction, and becomes really an integral part of 
the article. It will not, therefore. scale or peel ой. The 
coating given mav be varied at will from the thinnest up 
to 14 oz. per square foot. Such articles as screws, nuts, 
bolts, and others of more or less complex description can 
be evenly and thinly covered with a protective covering. 
without lumps, and without filling crevices and corners. 
The coating can be highly polished, and is then as bright 
and attractive as nickel plate, otherwise it has rather a 
dull frosted-silver effect. 

The zinc really roots itself into the metallic surface 
of the article treated, forming an alloy, and upon that 
&ppears to grow particle by particle in an almost mole- 
cular manner. The coating is, therefore, of an entirely 
different nature to the pellicle of zinc obtained by ordinary 
galvanising, and is much more like an electro-deposit. 

The author has experimented in this manner with 
copper, and finds that the action is most successful. 
although for obvious reasons the application to this metal 
is not likely to be of importance, such as would attech 


to metals which so readily corrode when unprotected, as 


iron and steel. One very curious fact came out in the 
experiment—viz., that at quite low temperatures, far 
below the melting-point of the zinc even, the point of 
union of the two metals consisted of typical yellow-brass, 
indicating an interesting case of the diffusion of solid 
metals. А °“ Sherardised’’ penny-piece and other 
examples are exhibited as specimens. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this reallv beautiful 
and efficient process has not received the wide use and 
recognition to which its merits undoubtedly entitle it. 

Zinc Compounds.—By far the most important com- 
pound of zinc from every point of view is the oxide— 
ZnO. Zinc, or zinc vapour, burns readily in air, pro- 
ducing the woolly-white substence formerly known as 
Lana philosophica—philosopher's wool. It is an amor- 
phous snow-white material with a soft greasy feel between 
the fingers. The oxide exists in other forms, such as 
the native mineral (zincite), which is in e totally different 
molecular condition. When ignited at a high tempera- 
ture it shrinks and becomes hard and gritty. It is in- 
fusible at all ordinarv temperatures, but distinctly volatile 
ab a white heat. Upon heating it assumes а canary- 
yellow colour, which usually disappears on cooling, but 
may be retained to some extent with certain varieties. 

Ав used in commerce it is’ usually prepared— 

(а) By the combustion of metallic zinc ; or 

_(b) By the blowing-up grate method, under which 
oxidised zinc compounds or ores—such as low-grade cala- 
mine, franklinite, etc.—are mixed with coke or anthra- 


* “What is Sherardising? " A pamphlet descriptive of 
the process invented by Sherard Cowper-Coles, 
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cite coal and burned in a specially designed furnace on a 
perforated cast-iron grate with a blast of air directed 
underneath. ‘The resultant zinc oxide, after passing a 
combustion chamber and settling flues, is filtered out in a 
series of linen or woollen bags, whence it is periodically 
removed by shaking. 

As its value depends upon its purity of whiteness, 
lead, cadmium, and the presence of fuel ash detract largely 
from Ц. The first-named method of production is prac- 
tised largely in Europe. and the iatter in the United States, 
which affords such quantities of the eminently suitable raw 
materials already referred to. The blow-up oxide so ob- 
tained is usually considered ая superior even to that 
resulting from the combustion of zinc. 

Impure forms of oxide are obtained in other ways, as 
in the treatment of highly zincy slags produced in lead 
smelting, and these, when not too high in lead or cad- 
mium, lend themselves to the production of special 
grades of spelter, or even fine-zine, by the ordinary dis- 
tillation methods. The specimen of ziney concretion 
from iron blast-furnace work which is exhibited in con- 
nection with this paper is no more than an impure form 
of zinc oxide. 

Zine oxide, with its purity of white and other valua- 
ble characteristics, finds to-day great use the world over 
in paints, pigments, and enamels. It has good body and 
covering power, 18 non-poisonous, and is not blackened 
by sulphuretted hvdrogen. It blends well with barium 
sulphate, which, owing to its cheapness, 1s à widespread 
adulterant. The author has purchased certain specimens 
of guaranteed pure zinc oxide, which on analysis afforded 
80 per cent. of barium sulphate. In the trade the oxide 
is often termed zinc-white. It finds considerable use 
also in rubber and linoleum manufactures, and in medicine 
ıt appears in the common zinc ointment. 

Zinc sulphate, sometimes known as zinc vitriol, is 
usually prepared by the solution of zinc or zincy waste in 
sulphuric acid and the crystallisation of the salt. So 
obtained it contains seven molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation, and appears as colourless needle crystals with a 
strong metallic-astringent taste. It is also prepared by 
the sulphate-roasting of zincy ores, often in heaps, 
followed by leaching. 

It finds use as a mordant in the textile industries and 
in the manufacture of glue, where its function is that of 
a clarifying agent and preservative. 

In medicine it is employed as an astringent, and a 
very weak solution forms a common eye lotion. Apropos 
of this, the author remembers an amusing instance of 
years ago at Goslar, where an astute and enterprising 
man sold the ordinary water of the well-known Rammels- 
berg Mine, in the Hartz Mountains, for this (and other) 
supposed miraculous virtues. The ordinary water of this 
mine is well charged with zinc sulphate, and had his 
local patients only known it they could have had many 
thousands of gallons for nothing. 

The greatest quantity of zinc sulphate finds its utilisa- 
tion in the manufacture of lithophone, which is a mixture 
of zinc sulphide and barium sulphate produced by double 
precipitation employing barium sulphide and zinc sul- 
phate. It is a stable pigment, much cheaper than zinc 
oxide, but suffers from one grave defect in that it is 
affected by light and does not retain its purity of white, 
turning grey, or even greyish-black, in strong sunlight. 
It recovers its whiteness on being retained in darkness 
for some time. The manufacture of enamel paints and 
linoleum absorbs a good deal of lithophone. The basic 
idea underlying its use at all is to obviate the necessity 
for the much more costly zinc oxide for which it is a 
substitute. 

Zinc chloride is a waxy, extremely caustic substance 
obtained usually by the dissolving of zinc-scrap in hydro- 
chloric acid, followed by the evaporation of the solution ; 
the latter is by no means easy if the whole of the water 
is to be eliminated. It melts easily at 262° C., and at 
rather over this sublimes with the production of pecu- 
liarly irritating fumes. 
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As a preservative for timber it is well known, and has 
been much used for railway sleepers, either in combina- 
tiou with creosote or without. The textile industry 
absorbs material amounts, and 1 is used in ““ merceris- 
ing ’’ or giving the appearance of silk to cotton goods. It 
is extraordinarily hygroscopic, and if the solid chloride be 
exposed to damp it will gradually absorb enough moisture 
to go into solution. It attacks cellulose when in the form 
of a strong solution, and one of specific gravity 1.7 boiled 
with excess of zinc oxide gives an oxychloride which will 
even dissolve silk.* 

Zinc chloride in solution is a powerful disinfectant 
and germicide, as also is the iodide, which is used in 
minute quantities. Those who have, at the dentist’s 
hands, been unfortunate enough to receive an application 
of zine iodide and iodine will have had every inducement 
to retain a permanent recollection of the occasion. 

Of the evil and debased uses to which our good friend 
zinc may be put we have only recently had two examples. 
In the one an etched zinc plate was used to counterfeit 
the watermark in an extensive forgery of Treasury notes, 
and this so perfectly, as evidenced by the prosecution, 
that it was difficult to detect the difference on comparison 
with a genuine note. In the other, to:no stranger or 
more historically interesting use has zine surely ever been 
put than for coinage to replace the nickel currency with- 
drawn for munitions of war. Yet the Germans have 
done this in Belgium, and the author has two such coins 
in his possession, one of the nominal value of 10 centimes 
and the other of 25. 


Тпе PRODUCTION oF ZINC AND ITS POSITION IN THE 
METAL MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


Leaving out of account iron and steel, the metals in 
most common use are, in their order, lead, copper, and 
zinc. The world's supply of these three is such that in 
the year 1913—the latest for which figures are available 
—we had 


English Tons 
of 2.240 1b 


Lead .. 1,07 0,000 (estimated) 
Copper .. 986,5004 
Zinc  .. 985,142+ 


Stated in a ready way, therefore, for every 1,000 tons 
of lead produced there were 921 tons of copper and 920 
tons of zinc. Analysis in this manner will perhaps 
afford a ready mental concept of the relative position 
occupied by zinc in the arts and commerce. The close 
coincidence between the figures for copper and zinc for 
the year cited is at least remarkable, as indeed between 
those for all three metals. 

Owing to the disturbance caused by the war it is 
doubtful how far this ratio is to-day strictly preserved; 
what the position may be at the conclusion of peace. 
and for some time afterwards, is vouchsafed to none of 
us to predict in anv terms beyond those of mere guess. 
Much will depend upon the condition in which those 
great European centres of spelter production— Belgium, 
Upper Silesia, and Rhineland—are left, coupled with the 
very considerable extension of the smelting industry 
which has already taken place in the United States, and 
is by no means at an end. Russia, Japan, and Holland 
will almost certainly also figure in material productiv 
increase, although in lesser degree. So far as Britain is 
concerned we may confidently predict an increase in pro- 
duction, the degree being dependent upon the manner in 
which the proposition is approached and handled. If 
certain comprehensive schemes, which have recently зеп 
outlined, for the treatment of Imperial ores in the United 
Kingdom come to fruition, the increase may be great 
indeed. Imperial matters call for Imperial methods, and 
any attempt to deal with such in ‘‘ penny numbers "' 
usually brings its own reward. The commercial metal- 
lurgy of zine is, as we have seen, closely interwoven with 
that of other base metals such as lead, and that of silver, 
also with the production of sulphuric acid on a consider- 


__— 
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* Ingalls, “ Metallurgy of Zinc," 1903. р. 687. 


+ Based upon figures from “ Mineral Industry," Vol. XXII. 


able scale; its successful establishment in any given ares 
necessarily takes keen cognisance of this material and 
fundamental basis. 

How far these major schemes may succeed in their 
cbject, without the recognition that the subject is of 
national importance, and calls therefore for the support 
of the nation, remains to be seen. The war has supplied 
the much-needed lesson, are we but in position to appre- 
ciate it at its proper value and profit thereby. 

Тһе world’s annual production of spelter, as nearly as 
may be ascertained, is given below. 

The imports of spelter into England, as taken from 
Doard of Trade returns, totalled in 1913 to 145,004 
tons, approximately 14.5 per cent. of the world’s 
production for that year other than domestic, viz., 58,298 
tons, approximately 14.5 per cent. of the world’s 
' primary '' spelter in the sense of being extracted from 
ores, the balance of 27,008 tons being the result of treat- 
ment of bv-products, galvanisers' ashes; hard-spelter, 
&c. The domestic production, including even as it does 
so abnormal a proportion of ''secondary " metal, 
amounts to, at the outside, a mere 5.9 per cent. of the 
world’s total annual supply. For the vear cited the im- 
ports, at the average ruling price for spelter ‘‘ ex ship,” 
reached a total value of no less than £3,291,772. 


Tue Wonrp's PRODUCTION or SPELTER. 
English Tons 


Year. of 2.2401b. Authority. 

1845 29,000 

1855 70,000 | Based upon figures as quoted by Ingalls, 
1865 98.000 '" Production and Properties of Zinc," 
1875 166,000 New York, 1902, and Lisbig, '' Zink und 
1885 204,000 Cadmium," expressed to nearest 1,000 
1890 342.000 tons. 

1895 406,000 

1900 471,460 

1901 508,422 

1902 544,193 

1903 561,547 | Mineral Industry. vols. XIV.-X XII. These 
1904 612,687 figures include '' secondary ” spelter pro- 
1905 643.906 | duced from old material, galvanisers' ashes, 
1906 658,321 ard the like. | 

1907 725,616 

1908 711,514 

19.)9 762.559 | The United States, in 1913, produced 31.4 
1910 797,336 per cent. of the world’s total. 

1911 880.411 

1912 955,398 

1913 985,142 


The '' Engineering and Mining Journal " of New 
York, in its issue of April 1, 1916, contains an exhaus- 
tive review of the United States spelter statistics for 
1915, and it makes extraordinary reading. The author 
is that well-known writer W. R. Ingails, and he computes 
the spelter production of the United States for 1915 at 
452,000 English tons, of which probably no less than 55 
per ‘cent. was the result of natural gas firing. 

He says '' the manner in which spelter production in 
1915 was expanded is one of the romances of our indus- 
try." For 1916 an output of at least 714,000 tons seems 
assured, much of it, no doubt, from smelteries which 
exist only for the purpose of reaping the present harvest, 
but much also from plants of a very permanent descrip- 
tion which cannot fail to exercise a potent effect upon the 
economics of zinc for years to come. 

I would earnestly invite the attention of all interested 
in the metal to this article, in the reading of which it is 
not amiss to bear in mind that, in addition to being a 
great producer of zinc ores, the United States, amongst 
other advantages, enjoys complete immunity from muni- 
tions control and excess profits tax. 

Prior to 1845 the statistics are not very reliable, and 
in any case the tonnage was so small as to have little 
bcaring upon the metal in relation to the part it to-day 
plays in our commerce. 

From 1845 to 1900 the periods adopted are quinquen- 
nial, and this with the set purpose of eliminating yearly 
fluctuations and giving a truer mean curve of the produc- 
tive Increase. 

From 1900 onwards yearly periods have been plotted. 

The curve is a remarkable one, and indicates the ever- 
increasing relative rate of production, particularly marked 
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points occurring about 1873 (due to the progress of gal- 
vanising), 1900, and 1908. The increase from 1900 to 
1913 is truly astounding. 

It is by no means easy to arrive at true figures for 
the yearly production of the world. The complications 
introduced by primary and secondary spelter, and re- 
distilled hard and other spelters, are not to be neglected. 
The meticulous accuracy, therefore, implied by stating to 
the units, or even the odd hundreds, is probably more 
apparent than real. The tonnages stated have, however, 
been gathered from the best and most reliable sources 
available, and enable us to state beyond fear of contradic- 
tion that in the relatively short space of sixty-eight years 
the world's output has increased about 3.400 per cent. ! 

The market value of spelter has, not unnaturally, 
fluctuated considerably when viewed over a considerable 
period of years. 

When first produced it realised a high price, which 
rapidly fell as production increased and no new output 
for its consumption opened out. In 1807* is was about 
£40 per ton, rose in 1808 to £84 per ton, and then fell 
steadily as production overtook demand, until in 1820 
it stood at no more than £11. 

The extension of sheet-rolling caused the price to rise 
until in 1825 it reached £30; it fell again as production 
rose, and between 1830 and 1836 fluctuated between £19 
and £19. It again fell to £10 in Breslau (the Silesian 
centre) in 1848. In 1850 it was quoted at about £16, and 
from that time onward to 1913 the yearly average fluc- 
tuated between £13 19s. 114. (the lowest, touched in 
1885) and £27 1s. 5d. in 1906. 

The general tendency of later years has been towards 
a distinctly higher average level. For a very long time 
low wages, and easily won and treated ores, kept the price 
low. As wages increased and difficulties of treatment 
arose the improvements in metallurgical efficiency and 
extraction kept pace up to a certain point and compen- 
sated the producer. Bevond this point there was bound 
to be a rise in average value. and we see this clearly re- 
flected in the facts that onlv twice since 1898 has the 
average yearly price been below £20, and never since 
the close of 1902. ы 4 

Industrial conditions had reached such a point that, 
broadly viewed, a £20 market was unremunerative—dis- 
tinctly unprofitable in particular for those concerns which 
did not themselves possess mines. 

There is no gainsaving the fact that there is no branch 
of the metallurgical industry in which, considering the 
difficulties and risks involved, the invested capital has 
been so ill-requited as that of zinc. That this is not the 
popular impression the author js well aware. What 
profits there have been, however, were made largely by 
the ore and metal-dealing firms, and those who, in addi- 
tion to smelting, turned out rolled and stamped zinc 
together with lead, and silver from complex ores—and 
possibly also zinc oxide. 

Recently a great deal of unfortunate nonsense has been 
written and woven about the zinc position—obviously by 
people obviously unqualified to express an opinion of any 
value—and as this has been widely published, it will be 
no easy matter to replace it in the public mind with a 
true perspective of the facts. 

We have been informed, for instance, that the 
superior acumen, industry, and technical knowledge of 
the Germans enabled them to obtain control of and treat 
practically the whole of the huge output of Australian 
zinc concentrates. Obtain control they did, retaining it 
up to the outbreak of war, but treat the concentrates, 
except in relatively minor quantities, they did not. They 
utilised this control to make money, in which they were 
most successful, passing the major part of the concen- 
trates on to the Belgian works for smelting. Of the 
total Australian output Belgium smelted at least 75 per 
cent., and Germany only 14 per cent. They had placed 


* The prices quoted, 1807 to 1850, are based upon figures 
as given by Liebig: “ Zink und Cadmium,” Leipzig, 1913. 
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themselves in a position to force this on the Belgian 
works by acquiring at the outset a controlling interest 
in a number of them. 

What we have now to see to is not so much the hasty 
establishment of domestic zinc smelting works on an 
unprecedented scale as the effective dissolution of 
Teutonic control once and for all. This, coupled with 
the energetic establishment of the smelting industry on 
well-thought-out and supported lines is, in the author’s 
opinion, the soundest line of attack for the successful 
solution of the problem. 

Until August 1914, the European spelter market was 
controlled by an organisation known as the Spelter Con- 
vention, which regulated practicaliy the whole of the 
metal output and price. War, of course, put an end to 
any question of our supply coming from Germany, and 
as Belgium fell into the hands of the enemy this source, 
tco, was closed to us. The net result has been to throw 
the control, so far as the chief allied nations are con- 
cerned, into the hands of the United States—where it 
is likely to remain at least as long as the war lasts. 

Germany has abundant spelter; her domestic ores and 
established smelting industries, to say nothing of those 
in Belgium, ensure this. Spelter is there to-day quoted 
at about £28 per ton. The Allies, on the other hand. 
have abundant ore supplies, and but limited facilities 
for treatment. We depend, therefore, on the United 
States for the bulk of our supply, and pay £100. 

We are now in the anomalous position that, with 
the control of the seas and a plethora of the potential 
source of the zinc in the form of ores, we are driven 
to oversea countries for the metal at famine prices. 
Control of the seas, vital as it 1s, will not bndge the 
gulf between ore and spelter—and the moral is obvious. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND ENEMY MEMBERS. 
Ix the “ Oxford Magazine” of June 2 appears the 
following editorial note, and in the succeeding issue the 
appended letter in reply from Professor W. 5. Holds- 
worth, which will, we think, interest our readers : — 

“ The Times " last week may have reminded some 
Oxford readers that, since St. George's Day (April 23), ` 
1914, our University has, for the first time for many years, 
provided from its professorial body the President of the 
London Society of Artiquaries, the premier antiquarian | 
society in England, and, we believe, the only society of 
the kind to which it is a sort of honour to belong and 
not a mere matter of guineas. Late as it 1s, we offer 
our congratulations to the present President, whom we 
may call without offence our own most distinguished 
archeologist, Sir Arthur Evans, Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology and Fellow of Brasenose College. But 
while we congratulate we also condole. For the Ant- 
quaries have a habit, not at all unknown in Oxford, of 
often differing from the distinguished heads whom they 
chcose to rule over them, and such a difference has lately 
arisen. Despite protests from the President, they are 
proposing to remove from their books the names of all 
Germans whom they have at various dates since 1888 
elected as honorary Fellows. Such enemy Fellows are, 
i& seems, to remain in suspense til! the end of the War. 
to be then restored if the Society shall then so decide and 
if (a very large 1F) they consent to be then restored. 
President Sir Arthur Evans protests. Не emphasises 
the ‘‘ essential inter-dependence of all branches of re- 
search. To-morrow we shall once more be labourers 
together in the same historic field. We should do nothing 
which may shut the door to mutual intercourse in sub- 
jects like our own, which lie apart from the domain of 
human passions, in the silent avenues of the past.” 
Earlier in the War the Paris Academy expelled von 
Wilamowitz. Hear his reply: “Т reckoned my member- 
ship an honour. But how blind are they who do not see 
that it is a yet greater honour to me to put, on my 
diploma beneath my name, ez academia Parisina honoris 
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causa eiectus." Actually the London Scciety has only 
five German honorary Fellows; relations with foreign 
learning have indeed never been its strong point. 
For ourselves we agree with Sir Arthur Evans. We do 
not find these expulsions of honorary members very 
dignified, and we are glad to note that, except for one 
case concerning the Royal Geographical Society the cir- 
cumstances of which are unique, no society in England, 
and we believe hardly any foreign society—certainly, as 
we are assured, no German society—-has carried out any 
such expulsion. It may, of course, be that the London 
Antiquaries are not expelling but suspending their 
honorary Fellows, but the practical difference between 
the two steps is trifling. Suspended Fellows will not be 
very anxious to resume membership after the War; if 
rational feeling is anything like wbat it appears to be, 
the Society 1s not very likely even to wish to revive them. 
It seems a pity that, with so very few honorary Fellows 
involved, the authorities of the Antiquaries could not 
leave a thorny matter alone. It might be said, it seems 
to us, that the War itself has suspended legal relations 
between a British society and its German members, and 
that, as these relations are actually and legally at an 
end, nothing is gained by formally suspending them. lt 
may be said also that no number of expulsions or sus- 
pensions of German honorary members will help in the 
least to win the War, and that those who suppose that, 
by expelling, they are doing something patriotic, are 
clearly in error. They merely sharpen here the war- 
hatreds for which they have so much blamed the Germans. 
They confuse the combatant and the non-combatant, and 
add thereby to those horrors of war which Germany has 
done so much to accentuate in the past few months. 


x” 


Dear Sir,—I am writing to protest firstly against 
your statement that no society in England has removed 
its German members, and secondly, against your views 
as to the inexpediency of such a step. 

Firstly, I know of one society which has taken this 
step, namely, the Society of Public Teachers of Law. 

Secondly, I think that the policy of removing German 
members of British societies and of the societies belong- 
ing to the countries of the allied nations is justifiable, 
because it is based upon long-sighted views as to the 
steps which citizens of the all: ed nations ought to take 
to diminish the risks of future wars; and, if there must 
be wars, the risks of the wholesale breaches of the laws 
of war, of which our opponents have been guilty. 
If our opponents had observed these rules in the course 
of this War, it might have been possible to contend that 
we should, at the end of it, overlook its origin and forget 
the past. But they have shown, from the manner in 
which they have conducted it, that they are not fitted to 
һе members of the society of civilised nations. It is not 


until they have ceased to hold the set of ideas which have. 


made both this War and the manner in which they have 
waged it possible, that the peace of the world will be in any 
degree assured. We shall not produce this change in 
their ideas by conquering them—that will only prove to 
them that they have been beaten, and, not improbably, 

produce a desire for revenge at the next favourable 
opportunity, for which they will prepare with all that 
apparatus of spying and economic penetration with which 
we are now too familiar. We can only produce this 
change in their ideas by a process of ostracism, carried 
out rigidly for many years. Each individual und each 
society of the allied nations must do its best to prove 
to each individual and each society of the German nation 
that they have forfeited their right to claim anything in 
the nature of social intercourse. No doubt this will be 
hard on individuals ; but, as in the social world, individuals 
must be judged by, and suffer with, their associates. 
The absence of any sanction for the breach of the rules of 
International Law, which this War has so strikingly 
illustrated, has proved that International Law is in 
many respects analogous not to a system of law, but to 
а зу stem of manners: and we know that the only safe- 
guard for the preservation of a high standard of manners 
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is social ostracism. Let us cease vainly to deplore the 
absence of a sanction for the rules of International Law— 
let us rather brace ourselves to apply the only remedy 
cpen to us, at whatever cost. І am aware the cost is 
not light. It may entail intellectual, social, and economic 
loss. But I contend that if, as I think it will, it renders 
less probable the tragedy which we are now experiencing, 
it will be worth the cost. The policy of the easy con- 
donation of the breaches of those International Laws upon 
which the relations of all civilised nations rest, advocated 
in vour note, is the surest method of procuring a repetition 
of this tragedy at a future date.—Yours, &c., 
W. S. HorpswoRTH. 

St. John’s College, Oxford: June 4, 1916. 

[We believe that a sound beating and a good example 
teach a boy manners more effectively than sending him 
to Coventry. The cause of International Law will most 
certainly not be advanced by the perpetuation of inter- 
national hatred. But to suggest that our note advocated 
& policy of easy condonation of breaches of International 
Law is an entirely unjustifiable mis-statement.—Eb. 
'* The Oxford Magazine." 


[There can be little doubt tk: the German savants 
will desire, after the war, to resume the policy of 
© peaceful penetration ” which has so materially assisted 
their country in the past, and the success of which has 
been a main factor in the development of the swelled 
head from which the whole German nation is suffering, 
and which, at bottom, has been the ultimate and 
dominant cause for the present catastrophe. No wonder 
the Germans think us fools, and that they alone have 
the wisdom that is needed to rule the world. The surest 
way to peace is to force the conviction on the Teutonic 
mind that the rest of the world 1s as good as Germany, 
and is perfectly capable of doing without her in any 
branch of learning as well as in trade ana manufacture.— 


ED. ] 


ART IN LONDON. 
ITALIAN ARTISTS AND THE WAR. 


Тик organiser of this exhibition of Italian war pictures 
and cartoons at the Leicester Galleries, M. Vermesch, is 
a Belgian citizen, desirous doubtless of showing by some 
means his gratitude and goodwill towards one of the 
Allied Powers of the Entente. And he may be fairly 
congratulated upon the results of his efforts. For the 
merits of the exhibition are conspicuous; and if a differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to whether or not certain works 
are lacking in the qualities of art, of caricature, of other 
desirable | attributes—well! we must allow for such 
differences. 

For what, after all, is caricature at its best, such as 
we find it produced by the Anglo-Saxon races? It is, in 
brief, the touching of the point of a jest with a м 
not with a hammer. Caricature must be neither coarse 
nor exaggerated and should appeal by suggestion rather 
than by punctuation. 

Regarded in this light, what can we think of Signor 
E. Sachetti's art? Some may vaunt it as fine and almost 
unapproachable; bené! Let us concede that it is un- 
approachably inartistic and the very caricature of cari- 
cature, so far as the chief foe is concerned. An excep- 
tion in this respect may be noted in No. 60, where the 
Boche is quite admissible. Nor do we appreciate the 
work of Grande at any higher rate, nor do we think 
Signor Tofano's sketches as otherwise than poor. 

But here we leave the róle of adverse critic—an un- 
thankful part, under any cireumstances. For though we 
cannot give the cachet of our approval to all beside, we 
have now to advert to work which is highly meritorious 
at the best or which is good, if to a lesser degree. An 
effective series of six colour sketches will hold a special 
appeal to the English—namely, those by T. Corbella 
dealing with the pathetic tragedy of Edith Cavell; it 15 
surely high praise to be able to say that there is very 
little which is stagey in these sketches, whilst at the same 
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time our emotions answer to the appeal issued by the 
artist. Не has also a very clever, lurid drawing, 
'" Gennany and the Mirror of Blood. ’’ 

Signor G. Porcini is a portraitist who produces good 
likenesses, but whose technique gives the unfortunate 
effect observable when glazed tilework has '' crazed.” 
Umberto Tirelli has a series of royal portrait-caricatures, 
which are delightful. Golia’s work is of mixed value, 
the best being really good, such as '' A Poster Design ”’ 
(25), '' Verdun," ''La Signorina Francia," “Тһе 
Famous Organist,” and ‘‘ Dreams.’’ Compare the last- 
named with Carlin’s ''Wiliam's Dream,” which 
possesses none of the dramatic interest of Golia's treat- 
ment, but which is all the same a very decorative colour- 
piece and a good composition. But why Carlin and 
some others should miscaricature any of Italy's Allies is 
a mystery, though we are bound to designate No. 22 as 
such, whereas he treats his own countrvman, General 
Cadorna, more fittingly. Carlin’s << To the Slaughter- 
house '' is admirable in every respect. 

Signor A. Martini’s “ Danza Macabra ’’ is noticeable 
for its delicacy of colouring and its technique, but it is 
worthy of better design in some of the semes. What a 
contrast, again, 1s this work to other contmbutions by 
the same artist—works quite Poésque in effect ! 

There is much else deserving of notice, but we must 
confine ourselves to two more artists—namely, Galantara 
(Ratu Lunga) and Pogliaghi. The former contributes 
forty-four and the latter twenty-six sketches; but quan- 
tity without quality would count for nothing. Gabriele 
Galantara is in effect the Italian Raemaeker; we in Eng- 
land have no cartoonist (except it be Will Dyson) who 
approaches these of Italy and Holland for dramatisation 
of the uglier side of war by means of acceptable cartoons. 
No. 129, “А Meeting,” is one of the best, and “Тһе 
Prop '' (135) is perhaps the least admirable. The deni- 
zens of happy England cannot well realise the dangers 
and difficulties of the Italian campaign against Austria; 
it needs either an intimate knowledge of the Alps or (as 
a most capable substitute) such a fine series of studies to 
give us a grasp of the elements of what such a campaign 
connotes; for more than the elements, even these fine 
drawings cannot deal with. 

It is a fine exhibition, and Messrs. Brown & Phillips 
will have their galleries well patronised during the next 
few weeks. 


Poster Desiaxs By Mg. Е. С. Brown, В.В.А. 


Tr at times the flesh has weakened and the spirit has 
quailed before the magnitude of some one or other exhi- 
bition, such could obviously not be the case here, where 
but fifteen poster designs confront our attention. 

They are not all posters, even then, however, these 
designs by Mr. Gregory Brown, at any rate, are not 
so in the most limited acceptation of the term. But 
more broadlv understood, all may be entered under such 
a category. It may be readily conceived that breadth of 
treatment and “© grip” of colour will be the two out- 
standing qualities of such work, and Mr. Brown may be 
fairly congratulated upon his sympathetic realisation of 
these requiremerts. Апа on the occasion of our visit to 
his studio. 19 Fitzroy Street, he also showed us other 
works of his, where the same quality of breadth is in 
evidence, one example, indeed, lending itself to repro- 
duction for mosaic decoration. 

Decoration is, at last, the motif underlying Mr. Brown's 
work; but, no matter what argument may be advanced 
as to decorative perception, limitation of colours. or 
artistie licence, we cannot now, or at any time, approve 
green and mauve skies, as in Nos. 1, 2, 8, 12, and 15. 
In other respects No. 15 ('' Richmond ’’) and No. 12 
(* Hampton Court ’’) are interesting developments, and 
possess arrestive qualities. The best works, however, 
are No. 7 (** Hadley Woods ’’) and No. 9 ( Uxbridge °’). 
The colours, unfortunately, lose something of their 
original effect in reproduction, as we have had occasion 
to notice on previous occasions; but, even so, the result 
obtained is good. 


? 


В.1.В.А. EXAMINATIONS. 
Tue FINAL: ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1. Tne drawings, which should preferably be cn 
uniform sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, 
must be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W., on or before the dates specified 
below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
and his full name and address, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the student 
that the design is his own work and that the drawings 
have been wholly executed by him. In the preparation 
of the design the student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 459 in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XXVIII. 
(а) The Hall and Staircase 10 a National Museum. 
The Hall to be 38 feet wide. The inner swing doors 
and screen to be shown, but not the outer part of the 
entrance. The height of the main storev to be 20 feet 
from floor to floor. Four steps in the Hall to lead up to 
the main floor level. 

Doorways to galleries on either side and access to 
galleries at back of staircase required. Top light to the 
staircase. Openings on first floor looking into the hall or 
stair or both if desired. 

Drawings.—Two plans and two sections to 3-inch scale 
and details to 3-inch scale. 

(0) А Small Country House to Cost £1,500. To stand 
in ground 200 feet frontage on the south-west of a country 
road and 300 feet deep. The view is to the south and the 
ground slopes I in 25 to the south-west. 

Accommodation required.—Dining-room, good draw- 
ing-room, loggia or verandah, kitchen, small housemaid's 
pantry, &c. ; four bedrooms, bathroom, three w.c.’s. 

Drawings.—Two plans and roof plan, section and 
elevation to 4-inch scale required. Block plan of the 
whole site, scale 32 feet to an inch. 

The student is to cube out the building, showing how 
he arrived at the cubes, and to price it. 

Subject XXXIX. 

(a) A Mausoleum to the memory of a shipowner and 
his family. 

To be placed on a plot of ground 24 feet by 20 feet and 
to be simple in treatment and to cost about £1,000. Wall 
spaces for inscriptions. Vault not to be shown. 

Drawings.—Plans, full section and one or two eleva- 
tions to 3-inch scale and detail of some part to a larger 
Scale. 

(b) A Chapel to a Two-Storeyed Suburban Infirmary. 
To hold 150 patients and staff altogether. Entrance 
from the main corridor of the building on both floors. 

Drawings.—Two plans, section and two elevations 
required to 4-inch scale, and details to 3-inch scale. 

Subject. XXX. 

(a) A Pavilion and Ornamental Pool, &c., at the end 
of a lake ina park. The total space to be dealt with to ће 
about 300 feet square and 4 feet above the surface of the 
lake. 

Drawings.—General plan to 7s-inch scale, elevation 
and details to a suitable scale to explain scheme. 

(b) A Timber and Lead Lantern on the Roof of a Hall 
40 feet wide, the ridge of the roof of which is 40 feet from 
the ground. The lantern to be about 11 feet wide. 

Drawings.—-Dlans at various levels and the necessary 
sections and elevations to 1-inch scale. АП construction 
to be shown, including the trusses to carry the lantern. 
Any details to a larger scale that may be desirable. 
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Woopwork FLOORING LAID 
COMPLETE AT ANY DISTANCE 


Maple Flooring Substitute—‘“TEAKARD,’’ 
Thicker than usual Maple Flooring, from 4O/- square. 


PRUF 


CALLENDER'S 


* CALLENDRITE" 


DAMPCOURSE 


A simple specification should 
ensure the use of an article 
uaranteed, tested, and approved, 


As the Original Inventors of Pure 

Bitumen Dampcourse we have all the 

advantages which accrue from long 
experience. 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINCDOM 
AND STOCKS CARRIED IN VARIOUS LARGE CENTRES 


іп all matters of Dampcoursing, quality and 
reliability will be ensured by the use of 
Material manufactured by 


(Ask for CATALOGUE 3) 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & С0., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C., óc. 
29 Victoria revu S.W. 


ITOL 


(3) 


THE NEW TRANSPARENT WATERPROOFER FOR BRICKWORK 


ROGERS. WELCH. & CO.. LTD.. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

POWER HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. 

Fitted with3 KINNEAR SHUTTERS. 


^ 


26. PAGE ST.. WESTMINSTER. 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel 
Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 

AND 
Entrances Generally. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


| ARTHUR L GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twiokenham. 


b MANCHESTER : 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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Dates for Submission of Designs in 1916-1917. 
Subject XXVIII. Subject XXIX. Subject XXX. 


United Kingdom ., 3185 Aug.  3lst Oct. 30th Dec. 
Johannesburg .. 31st Oct. 380:h Dec. 2ч6Һ Feb. 
Melbourne. . 30th Nov.  3lst Jan. 318 Mar. 
Sydney 30th Nov. 3186 Jan. 31st Mar. 
Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Nov.  3lst Jan. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 
The Housing Question in the East End. 


SıR,—The night and day bedrooms in the East End 
which night and day workers shared have been described 
with more or less fanciful embellishments in lay jour- 
nals. They аге a thing of the past to-day. So also is 
the competition to secure ‘‘ the key ’’ in newly-erected 
buildings. The male population in the alien world in this 
part has dwindled down appreciably during the last year 
of the war, and their families have in many instances 
returned to their native countries. But all the same the 
demand for rooms is larger than the supply. Sub-con- 
tracting is the essence of business in the alien world, 
and a large quantity of Government work in the clothing 
and outfitting lines finds its way here. This work must 
not be done in the living-rooms of the people, and the 
factory workrocms are not spacious enough to accommo- 
date all the workers; so rooms are hired, small or large, 
providing the light 1s good, and three or four more 
workers, according to the size of the rooms, are installed 
in them with their machines, and the demand for these 


rooms keeps ihe housing problem very much in its ` 


normal condition. Sub-letting by tenants is forbidden 
by owners except in cases where the lodger is à member 
of the family. "This condition. has not always been 
observed, and imaginary claims as to relationship have 
often been put forward. In-going tenants to-day аге 
forbidden to sub-let any part of their rooms to anyone 
now. The question of children does not come into the 
matter here as it does elsewhere. It is hard to find one 
of these families without children. The alien is a good 
tenant in many ways. The collector finds no difficulty 
on rent days, and he is law-abiding, but his ideas of 
sanitation are very crude, and the sanitary and health 
inspectors keep a watchful eye on the residents in the 
flats situated in the side streets converging off the 
Whitechapel Road.—Yours, &c., D. С. К. 


Aberdeen versus Foreign Granite. 

SIR, —Permit me to state that the note on the present 
difficulties of the Aberdeen granite trade contained in 
your issue of June 23 gives an altogether misleading 
account of the position of affairs. 

The local quarrying industry has not.been ruined by 
the importation of foreign material, but by the falling 
off in the building trade. The Aberdeen quarries yield 
only а small quantity of stone that is fit for polishing. 
as against a very large quantity that has to be employed 
for building; and if the outlet for the latter quality be 
blocked, the working of the quarry has to be suspended. 

No assistance will be given to the local quarries 
by the continued prohibition of the import of foreign 
granite, one result of which will be the гаш of a yet 
larger number of granite manufacturers, several of whom 
have already had to close down: since the war began; 
and another, the killing of an important branch of the 
export trade which Aberdeen at present enjoys. 

But for the importation of the foreign granites, to 
which you so much object, the great bulk of the granite 
trade would long since have left Aberdeen, the product 
of the local quarries being utterly unable to compete 
with the foreign article. 

But it is not in the matter of price that foreign 


granites are preferred to the native, for the former | 


commands two or three times as high ә price as the 
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latter. It is in the beauty and variety of foreign granites 
and in their freedom from the defects and blemishes 
which are so frequently found in our home granites, 
that the foreigner has succeeded in capturing so large 
a proportion of trade. E 

It is curious that a Journal of the position of “Тһе 
Architect " should so obstinately refuse to acknowledge 
well-known facts in the endeavour to bolster up a certain 
phase of political opinion, 

Allow me to add that I have no interest in any 
foreign granites, their quarries, or their production.— 
Yours, &c., MERCHANT. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. | 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BERKSHIRE. 
УаНеп4 оп. —-** Shockendon’’: additions for Mr. С. 
Saunders. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham.—'' St, Cloud”: alterations. Mr. J. Р. 


Briggs, F. R.I. B. A., architect, 1 Arundel Street, Strand, 
London. 

Bourne End.—Property. Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glan- 
field, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 72 Oxford Street, London, 
W 


Flackwell Heath.—Property : additions, &c. Mr. Cole- 
man, builder. 
Great Missenden.—Farmhouse, Ballanger: alterations. 


. Messrs. Swannell & Sly, architects, High Street, Rick- 
mansworth (also at Amersham). 
Loosley How.—Cottage: alterations. 
(of High Wycombe), architect. 
Prestwood.—-Bungalow for Mr. E. W. Drain. 
DEVON. 
Chapelton.—U.M. Church. 
DORSET. 
Newton.—Two cottages. 
Depot, Swanage. 
Swanage.— Rutland Cottage," Victoria Avenue: addi- 
tions for Mr. Date. 
DURHAM. 

Grange Villa.—Picture Hall: alterations for Mr. C. 
Buckton. ; 
Hebburn.—Premises, corner of Hood and Lamport Streets : 
alteration for Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

Stanley.—Business premises, Front Street: additions and 
alterations for Mr. A. Hutchinson. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Aldershot.—Old school, North Town: 
house for Mr. J. Field. 
Proposed stables, &c., Redan Hill, for Messrs. R. 
Bate & Sons. | 
Works: extension for Aldershot Gas and Water Com- 
pany. : 
LANCASHIRE. | 
Castleton.—Works: additions for Messrs. Whipp & 
Bourne. 
Manchester.—Baptist College, Brighton Grove: proposed 
extensions. 
Rochdale.—Buckley Mills: additions for Messrs. J. Scho- 
field & Sons. 
Spring Works: 
Kershaw. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Ibstock.—Business premises: additions and alterations for 
the Coalville Co-operative Society. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Peterborough.—Two houses, Garton Road. 
Jellings, builder, Taverners Road. 
Walton.—The “Раш Pry" p.h.: 
Pupps & Co. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.* 
Mansfield.—House, Ashfield Avenue: additions for Mr. 


Mr. A. W. Nash 


Mr. 


Burt, builder, Railway 


conversion into 


additions for Messrs. Brierly & 


Mr. R. S. 


stables for Messrs. 


C. H. Hill. 
House, Carter Lane, for Mr. W. Draper. 
SUFFOLK. / 
Lowestoft.—Recreation room, Commercial Road, for 
R.N.R. 
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| TRUS- CON oF RII | 
FLOOR NEW, MARSDEN 
HARDENER 


At Small Cost and Trouble || 
Cement Floors can be made | T7 ШШШ ( а 


И š Е | ев (ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
practically indestructible | O гоосииа 
The heaviest conditions of trafic hold по a - А А 
danger for Floors which have been treated О і Ventilator and 
with Trus-Con Floor Hardener. | i Et Chimney Pot Makers, 
Trus-Con Floor Hardener is a metallic | d > Sanitary Specialists. 


compound sprinkled over the floor topping 


just before the final trowelling. Uniting |] Contractors to D.A. Office 

with the Cement, it forms an armour-like niv О ВЕ 

surface so dense and impenetrable that no | BENE Prices and Particulars on application. | 
traffic can injure it. 

A floor treated in the making with Trus- OORT BRONZE, STEEL GND WOOD. 0588 ] 
Con Floor Hardener is never slippery or Contractors to the British and Foreign Governments, 


— —— "Ч " 


shiny, and will not crack or fracture. It 
also is given a hard, even surface which 
has a good grip for feet or trolley wheels. 
Existing Cement Floors showing signs 
of wear should be treated with Trus- 


Con Agatex. Completely stops Dusting 
and Granulation. 


Write To-day for | 
Explanatory Booklet 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


ет ER 


ТНЕ WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER OO. 
VIOTORIA ST., LONDON, В.М. (1и) 12, 


15 CENTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, pazos: e E | e Е, 
L ONDON, W. с. HUBOLTER, WEST, NDON.” бшсе 
Telegrams, ` Telephone, 
“ EIRWALJAS, LONDON." 4380 REGENT. 


WATERPROOFINGS 
DAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 


EDWARD LE BAS & CO, 
LONDON. GLASGOW. MANCHESTER. 


SPECIALITY : 
FIRE-RESISTING SHUTTERS. 
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FRIDAY, анта 7, 1916. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it іг 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tiom be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on 
Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


IRELAND.—Jan: 13.—For erection of dwellings and the 
execution of other works on the Ormond Market area, for 
the Dublin Corporation. Deposit £2. The City Architect, 
Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. 

IRLAM (Lancs).—Jan. 24.—For the building of seventy- 
eight houses on three sites, as follows: thirty-two houses 
on site No. 1; twenty-eight on site No. 2; and eighteen on 
site No. 3, for the Irlam Urban District Council. The 
contractor may quote for the whole of the houses or any 
one or more of the sites. Deposit £5. Mr. R. H. Winter- 
bottom, surveyor, Council Offices, Irlam. 

Kent’s Banx.—For the various works required in con- 
verting Abbot Hall into a Holiday Home to accommodate 
sixty visitors and the staff. Mr. M. G. Shaw, Licentiate 
R.I. B. A., 45 Highgate, Kendal. 

LoNpoN.—Jan. 10.—For construction of ferro-concrete 
coal-storage bunker, lift well, and retaining wall'at the 
power house, for the St. Pancras Borough Council. Con- 
tractors to submit their design of reinforced concrete to 
comply with the requirements of the London Building Act 
and of the London County Council. Deposit £1. Mr. 


C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, Pancras 
Road, N.W. 


Loxpon.—Jan. 10.— Рог steel-constructional жога т 
extension of power-house, for the St. Pancras Borvugh 
Council. Deposit £1. Apply to 57 Pratt Street, Camden 
Town, N.W. 

Гохрох.— Jan. 12.— The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite separate tenders for forming operating room at the 
South-Western Fever Hospital, Landor Road, Stockwell, 
S.W. Deposit £1. Mr. W. T. Hatch, М.І.С.Е., M.I.M.E., 
engineer-in-chief, the office of the Board, Embankment, 
London, E.C. 

Romsry.—Jan. 19.— For pulling down some existing 
buildings and for erection of three cottages on the site, for 
the Corporation. The Borough Surveyor, Market Place, 
Romsey. 

RoruERHAM.—Jan. 10.—For foundation work for turbine 
machinery at the Electricity Works, Rawmarsh Road, for 
the Corporation. The Engineer’s Office, Rawmarsh Road, 
Rotherham. 

ScoTLaND.—Building contractors prepared to tender for 
a minimum of twenty-five houses (all trades) in connection 
with the second lot of 300 houses at the Rosyth Naval Base 
are invited to send their names to the Scottish National 
Housing Company, Ltd., 111 George Street, Edinburgh. 

ScorLAND.—Jan. 15. For mason, slater, and cement 
works of additions and alterations of farm steading at Upper 
Boat, Inverurie. Messrs. J. F. Shand & Son, carpenters, 
Strichen. 


TENDERS. 
LETCHWORTH. 


For the erection of blocks of houses in connection with the 
Letchworth housing scheme, for the Hitchin Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 

Accepted tenders. 


Jerrs Bros., Blocks 1 to 5 . ; . 84,850 0 0 

G. W. SousrER & Son, Blocks 6 to 11 . 7,329 0 0 

J. Knox, Blocks 12 to 14 . . қ 4290 0 0 

боувтен & Son, Blocks 15 to 27... 3,047 0 0 
SCOTLAND. 

For extensions at the electricity works, for the Ayr Town 

Council. 

Accepted. tenders. 

D. & J. Milligan, masons, «с. . А . £667 2 1 

W. Miller, plasterer . 5 4 А . 228 7 0 

D. & J. Milligan, joiners . қ . . 910 0 

. W. Auld & Sons, plumbers . қ ; 5 31 0 0 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


For proposed additional dining-room accommodation at 
98 Above Bar Street, Southampton. Mr. WILLIAM 
Воввоосн Нил, architect, Southampton. 


Nash . | : ; . А ; . £1,344 0 0 
Cawte . | А : : А 1,178 0 U 
Stevens & Co. . ; қ : . 1165 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons, Southampton (provi- 

sionally accepted) . : b mx , 1,126 0 0 


Tue lining of a 40,000-gallon reservoir in Bristol has 
been made perfectly watertight by the use of a waterproofed 
cement rendering. The architect has expressed his appre- 
ciation of the result. This is another instance of the 
efficiency of the powder Pudlo for cement waterproofing. 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


LIGHT. 


DURABLE. 


ECONOMICAL. 


ROOFING 


Unaffected by Gas or Acid Е 


“umes, Sparks or Embers. 


GENERAL ROOFING CO. 126 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Phone: WALL, 2155. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'SALEBRONS.” 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by Иа use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


British Traders’ Association 


Fer the Protection of the Bullding and Wardware Trades. 
Managers: OORFIELD & ORIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, Е.С. 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A варвогірцов of M ls. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Repo to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales thas u Commission, and to any registered informa 
tion on the oooks. Continuous Reporte a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limi Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS J^ UIRIES, DEST RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


CEMENT: 


(OKA 4 51 V 
Used on Public Works for upwards of 6o years. 
KAYE 2 CO., LTD., Southam Works, RUCBY. 


Immense binding 
pewer ам im 
durating capacity 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contras for the Main Bulidings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco- British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
МШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


9 VICTORIA 8Т., 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Work of every description executed with accuracy & despatch, 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF Be tai ae, 
Authors’ МВ., etc. 


Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 
37 Essex Street, Strand, Н.О. - 
Telephone : 4353 Central. 


OF ALL E 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


ЕТІ SPOT” 


SOLID 


BRAIDED 
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THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH MEASURES 
OF LENGTH. 
Іх the latest issue of the '' Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts " there appears an interesting article under the 
above title from the pen of Colonel Sir Charles M. 
Watson, К.С.М.С., C.B., В.Е. From it we take the 
following extracts: 

The modern measures of the civilised world are, with 

few exceptions, based on the ancient units, of which they 
may be rezarded as the direct descendants. Of these 
exceptions the most important are the measures of the 
metric system, which were designed with the object of 
breaking away from the records of the past by the adop- 
поп of a new geographical mile, equal to 4, of the 
true geographical mile. 
‚ The English measures of length are a good example 
of the modern representatives of the old units, and are 
worthy of study from this point of view. How the 
measures originally came to England it is not easy to say, 
but there can be no doubt that they were in use before 
the Roman invasion, having possibly been introduced by 
Pheenician traders, and were afterwards modified by the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Scandinavians, and the 
Normans, each of whom had measures, based on the old 
units, but altered in course of time. It was not until 
the thirteenth century that they were moulded by law 
into one uniform system. 

The English scale, as authorised by statute, may be 
summarised as follows :— | | 


1 inch, 
12 inches = 1 foot. 
3 feet = 1 yard, 
54 yards = 1 rod, pole, or perch. 
4 perches = 1 chain. 
10 chains = 1 furlong. 


8 furlongs = 1 Engish statute mile. 


Of these units the inch is derived from the Roman 
system, being one-twelfth of the foot, but the foot, on 
the other hand, is equal approximately to the Greek foot, 
while the yard, which is simply a double cubit, comes 
from the Babylonian system, being approximately a 
double geographical cubit. The perch is the English 
representative of the Babylonian gar, and the furlong 
occupies a similar place to the stadium, while the mile is 
composed of eight stadia, apparently in imitation of the 
division of the Roman mile. For use at sea, however, 
the geographical mile, divided into ten stadia, or, as we 
call them, cable lengths, has been retained, as no other 
mile can be used for purposes of navigation. 

In order fully to understand the connection between 
the English measures and the ancient measures of length, 
it is necessary to write the scale in a somewhat different 
manner, and to introduce some other units which are 
no longer used. Тһе revised scale is as follows :— 


1 barle ycorn. 
3 barleycorns = 1 inch.. 


3 inches = 1 palm 

4 palms = 1 foot. 

6 , = 1 cubi, 
12 , — 1 double cubit or yard. 
11 cubits = 1 perch, 

» = 1 cable's length, 

4 perches = 1 acre's breadth or chain. 
10 chains = 1 acre’s length or furlong. 
8 furlongs = 1 English mile. 

10 cables = 1 geographical, or sea mile. 


The English inch is equal in length to 3 barleycorns 
set end to end, or to the Width of 8 barleycorns, set 
side by side. The barleycorn, as a measure, is for- 
gotten, but the inch on carpénters’ rules is still divided 
into eight parts, while, on a shoemaker’s tape, the sizes 
of boots and shoes increase by a barleycorn, or $ inch, 
forevery size. For example: size No. 8 of a man's boot 
measures 11 inches; size No. 9, 114 inches; size No. 10, 
11$ inches, and soon. One would have thought that the 
sizes would increase by one quarter of an inch at a time, 
but the barleycorn has held its place to the present day. 

. The palm, which was originally composed of four 
digits or finger breadths, and, since the time of the 
Romans, of three inches or thumb breadths, is no longer 


used in England, and its place has to a certain extent 
been taken by a measure called the hand, composed of 
four inches and employed in measuring the height of 
horses. Тһе change may have been due to the fact that 
the number four was more convenient for division than 
three, and that when the digit gave way to the inch the 
palm of four digits was replaced by the hand of four 
inches. 

Prior to the thirteenth century the length of the foot 
in England was uncertain, and there appear to have been 
several measures in use, varying from the Roman foot 
of 11.66 English inches to the Belgie foot of 13.12 
English inches; but, by the Ordinance known as the 
Statute for Measuring Land, enacted in the reign of 
King Henry III., the relations of the inch, the foot, and 
the cubit to one another were definitely fixed, and have 
never since been altered. The cubit of this statute is the 


double cubit, afterwards called the yard. A translation | 


of the Latin words of the statute, describing the different 
measures, 13 as follows :— 

“Пі is ordained that З grains of barley, dry and 
round, make an inch; 12 inches make a foot; 3 feet 
make a cubit; 5% cubits make а perch; 40 perches in 


` length and 4 perches in breadth make an acre. | 
'* And it is to be remembered that the iron cubit of 


our Lord the King contains 3 feet and no more; and 
the foot must contain 12 inches, measured by the correct 
measure of this kind of cubit ; that is to say, one thirty- 
sixth part of the said cubit makes one inch, neither more 
nor less. And 54 cubits, or 164 feet, make one perch, in 
accordance with the above-described iron cubit of our Lord 
the King.’ 

Tt is interesting that, in this statute, the double cubit, 
thus accurately described, should have been called the 
cubit of the King, just as the longer cubits of Babylon 
and of Egypt were called Royal cubits to distinguish 
them from the shorter cubits of those countries. In the 
Latin original of the Ordinance the word used is “© ulna,” 
the usual word for cubit. The word “ yard,” to signify 
the English double cubit, occurs for the first time in 
the laws of England in a statute of 1483, which is 
written in French. 

The perch, equal to 11 single or 54 double cubits, is 
à very ancient measure, but I cannot find at what period 
it was first used in England. It was employed principally 
in connection with the measurement of land. 

The two measures, the acre's breadth, afterwards 
called the chain, and the acre's length or furlong, have 
also been used from a very early period. The former is 
equal to 44 single cubits, 22 yards, or 66 English feet, 
while the latter is exactly ten times this, 440 cubits, 220 
yards, or 660 feet. The furlong is the modern represen- 
tative in our system of the ancient stadium, which had a 
length of 600 Greek feet, or 607.5 English feet, but the 
reason for its being longer than the stadium has, so far 
as I know, not been satisfactorily explained. But the 
change may have been due to the fact that other measures 
of distance were in use in England prior to the present 
statute mile, which varied in different parts of the country, 
and the mean of these was approximately equal to the 
Gallic league of 12 stadia or 7,290 English feet. One- 
eleventh of this, 663 English feet, is approximately equal 
to the English furlong, and eight of these measures, fol- 


lowing the Roman system, were combined to form the’ 


English statute mile. 

But whether this is the origin or not there appears 
little doubt that the mile, furlong, and chain, or acre's 
breadth, were in use in Engiand in Anglo-Saxon times, 
as there is a law of King Athelstane, who reigned 
A.D. 925-940, in which it is enacted : — 

** Thus far shall be the King's grith from his burzh 
gate where he is dwelling. on its four sides; that is three 
miles, and three furlongs, and three acre's breadths, 
and nine feet, and nine palms, and nine barleycorns.’’ 

The length of the measure called the King's grith, 
or King's peace, was the distance from his house within 
which peace was to be maintained, and it is evident that 
in this law an attempt was made to express the distance 
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in terms of ordinary measures. Converting these terms 
into feet we have :— 


5,280 feet 


3 miles = 3 x = 15,810 feet. 

3 furlongs = 3 x 660 , = 1,98) , 

3 acres’ breadth = 3 x 66: 45, = 198 ., 

9 feet = 9 , = 9 ;, 

9 palms = 21 9% = 21 э” 

9 barleycornps = l foot = l foot. 
lota] = 15,0451 feet. 


18,0294 =601х30 very nearly, so that it would 
appear that the length of the King’s grith was 30 stadia, 
the same measure as that known in the East as the 
parasang, and in Egypt as ihe schoenos. It is remark- 
able that this measure should thus appear to have found 
its way to Enzland, and there be regarded as a Roval 
measure. 

There was another measure of distance used in Eug- 
land, known as the leuga, composed of 12 furlongs, w hich 
corresponded to the Gallie league of 12 stadia already 
described. In the Chronicles of Battle Abbey, which 
extend over the period А.р. 1066-1176, in the account cf 
the lands belonging to the abbey, the following statement 
occurs: '' The. English leuga contains 12 roods (fur- 
longs), and 40 perches make one rood; the perch is 16 feet 
in length; the acre is 40 perches in length and 4 in 
breadth ; but if it is 20 perches in length, it shall be 8 in 
breadth,” The acre's length, here pulled rood, and 
the acre's breadth appear to have been the same as in 
the time of King Athelstane, and the foot is the Saxon 
foot, equal to 12.375 of our present inches. Тһе 
measurement of the acre, 4 x 40 perches, 1$ the same as 
that given in the Statute for Measuring [Fand enacted in 
the reign of King Henry LHI., which has already been 
referred to. 

The terms acre's length and rood are no longer used, 
and this measure is now known as the furlong, while 
the acre's breadth has been called the chain since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when it was divided 
into 100 links instead of 66 feet. The chain, which was 
the invention of Professor Gunter, has proved very con- 
venient for the measurement of land acres, and is now 
alvvays used. 

Since the introduction of the chain, the perch or rod 
has been less employed in connection with land measures, 
but is still used by builders for the measurement of brick- 
work. The common English stock brick is half a cubit in 
length, one quarter of a cubit in width, and one-sixth of 
а cubit in thickness, or rather less than these dimensions, 
to allow for the thickness of the mortar joints, while 
a rod of brickwork, which is the unit for builders’ work, 
Is a mass of brickwork, one rod or 22 bricks in length, 
one rod or 66 bricks in height, and three bricks in thick- 
ness. The perch or rod of brickwork contains 4,356 
bricks. 

The English sea mile is exactly the same as the 
geographical mile of the Babylonian system, and its tenth 
part, the cable length, is identical with the stadium. Іп 
these measures there has been no change, and the only 
difference is that the cable length is 403 English cubits, 
whereas the stadium was 400 original cubits. This is 
due to the fact that the English cubit is a little shorter 
than the latter in consequence of the English foot, as 
fixed by law. being rather less than ir part of the 
geographical mile. 

It will be seen from the above résume that our English 
measures of length are no haphazard modern invention, 
as some people imagine, but have come down to us from 
prehistoric times. T hey have proved most convenient 
for the different uses to which they are applied, and it is 
to be hoped that they will never be abandoned in favour 
of the metric measures, notwithstanding the pertinacity 
with which the advocates of the latter press their views 
on the public. Such a change would do England no 
good, but would considerably assist foreign manufac- 
turers; and there can be little doubt that the agitation in 
favour of the metric system has been pushed by German 
agents in this country, as they are fullv aware that it 
would be for the advantage of German trade and assist 
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in that capture of the world's commerce for which Ger- 
many has been working for many years. Possibly one 
eflect of the present war may be to put an end to the 
attempt to abolish our English. measures in order to 
compel Englishmen, against their will, to adopt those of 
the metric system. 


BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 
Tue following are some particulars of the War emer- 
gency work conducted by the British Fire Prevention 
Comuuttee : — 

Гіне WarNINGS.—The Committee's warnings service 
embraced the preparation and free issue of a large num- 
ber of public °“ fire warnings "іп connection with the 
War emergency disseminated by the Committee іп the 
form of posters, circular letters or as notices. The 
special classes of risk under review for which special 
notices were issued included hospitals, convalescent 
homes, refugee hcstels, schools, billets, factories, and 
farms, for each of which a separate form of ** warning ” 
was prepared, whilst air craft hazards were dealt with 
on general lines. The total issue of posters, &c., exceeds 
250,000, and free issues are still obtainable upon written 
application (with large stamped envelope enclosed) if 
addressed to the Registrar of the Committee, 8 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 

FIRE Survey Force.—At the outbreak of the War 
the Committee formed а special fire survey force of 100 
survevors to undertake at short notice anv fire surveys 
required by the Government in an honorary capacity. 
Many establishments taken over for the War emergency 
were surveyed by this force, including numerous 
hospitals, 


GENERALLY.—The whole of the complex technical work 
arising out of the above services has been carried out 
gratuitously by a sub-committee, lovally assisted by the 
clerical staff of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
and in its operations the Committee invariably kept in 
close touch with the public departments concerned. 

RESULTS Acnievep.—tThe results of the work have 
been far-reaching. Тһе greater care taken by the public 
to prevent outbreaks of fire by sensible and inexpensive 
precautionary measures has been most marked, as also 
the effort to meet fires with organised self-help and 
simple hand fire appliances. A material reduction of the 
annual fire loss during the War has been achieved. The 
loss of life from fire has been reduced, and large quantities 
of produce and goods important to the conduct of the 
War have been thereby preserved. 


MESSRS. MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Messrs. MarukR. & Prarr, Lrp., electrical, gas, 
hydraulic, textile, and fire engineers, of Park Works, 
Manchester, report satisfactory business in all their 


branches during the past year. The output of the elec- 
trical department is far ahead of the previous record, and, 
with the exception of a certain amount of plant for ship- 
ment, practically the whole of the work turned out has 
been for war service contracts for a variety of purposes. 
The firm have perfected the large two-cycle double- 
acting high-speed vertical gas engine. When trade again 
becomes normal they will manufacture these engines in 
large units of from 500 b.h.p. upwards. 

The important installation of Mather & Platt's patent 
mechanical filters for Oldham Corporation Waterworks 
has been completed, and a further extension at Sheffield 
of a battery of six filters, making a total for the Shefheld 
Corporation of sixty-one filters. Filters have been in- 
stalled at two large camps and at several munition fac- 
tories. For the citv of Tiamen, in Japan, an instal- 
lation comprising fourteen Queen type mechanical filters, 
each 12 feet in diameter, having a total capacitg of 
4.000.000 gallons per day, has been completed, also 
numerous other installations both at home and abroad. 
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During the past year Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., 
have supphed turbine and centrifugal pumps for an ever 
widening sphere of application. A new line 1s the 
'" medium lift’’ for capacities from 200 gallons up to 
25,000 gallons per minute, and for heads of from 75 to 
175 feet. In addition they also have a new low lift line 
of pumps for handling large quantities of water at low 
heads, specially designed for circulating water purposes. 

In the standard cast-iron tank department Mather & 
Platt have supplied the largest structure yet undertaken 
bv any firm. This was a tank having a capacity of 
200.000 gallons for the Consett and Weardale Water Co., 
Durham. The base covers an area of 5,400 square feet, 
and the dimensions are 100 feet by 54 feet by 6 feet 
6 inches deep. The tank was filled within four months 
of the receipt. of the order. 

Their textile department continues to maintain a fore- 
most place in the supply of all classes of bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, and finishing machinery. 

In the fire department a number of important instal- 
lations of the “© Grinnell ’’ auto-sprinkler and fire alarm 
have been carried out, and the well-known chemical hand 
extincteur, the ‘‘ Simplex," is being very widely adopted. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 13,118. Dec. 28, 1914.—Henry Quilter, P.A.S.I., 
St. Malo, 13 Percy Road, Hampton-on-Thames. Construc- 
tion of shuttering for moulding concrete or similar com- 
posite material whether reinforced with metal or not. 

15,546. Dec. 21, 1914.—John Parson, jun., Parsonville 
Street, Teath, R.S.O., Cornwall, and B. C. Andrew, Bid- 
dicks Court, St. Austell, Cornwall, architect. Scaffolding 
and the like. 

22,398. May 12, 1915.—H. B. Toone and H. S. Toone, 
Dulwich Road Mills, Radford. Finishing the varnished or 
enamelled surfaces of wood boards, wood veneers, card- 
board, paper and other materials. 

25,602. Dec. 5, 1914.—Thos. Barlow, Ash Lea, Stockport 
Road, Denton, Lancs., and J. B. Cooke, 421 Manchester 
Road, Denton, Lancs. Non-return or check valves. 

25,651. Dec. 7, 1914.—C. A. Finch, 2,215 Sharp Avenue, 
Spokane, Washington, U.S.A. Adjustable drawing curves. 

25,675. Dec. 7, 1914.— Dated under International Con- 
vention, Dec. 8, 1913.—H. N. A. McLean, 302 Liggett 
Building, Wayne, Mich., U.S.A. Cleaning of water-closet 
seats. 

24,425. Dec. 21, 1914.—N. M. Marinaro, 493 Ontario 
Street East, Montreal. Step ladders. 

908. Jan. 20, 1915.—W. F. Baldwin, 126 St. Anns Well 
Road, Notts. Machine for sweeping roads and other sur- 
faces. 

5,481. March 4, 1915.—T. W. Rudd and У. T. Rudd, 
12 Elmers End Road, Anerley, S.E. Portable fretwork 
machine without fly-wheel. 

3,860. March 11, 1915.—R. С. Hislop, 7 Pitt Street, 
Edinburgh. Electric fire alarm contact makers. 

12,049. Aug. 21, 1915.—G. В. Wright, 8 The Strand, 
Southampton. Device for the extension of ordinary ladders. 

2,213. Feb. 11, 1915.—A. E. Sheppard, 64 Ingatestone 
Road, Woodford Green. Rounded self-supporting combined 
channel curb and'grid for conducting waste water to drain. 

25,592. Dec. 5, 1914.—Richmond Gas Stove and Meter 
Co., Ltd., and Harold Hartley, Academy Street, Warring. 
ton, Lancs. Gas burners. 


Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Tue Royal British Colonial Society of Artists have 
erected a tablet in the church of King Charles the Martyr 
at Falmouth to the memory of Mr. William Ayerst Ingram, 
the founder, and for twenty-six years the President of the 
Society. The memorial is the work of Mr. Alfred Drury, 
RA., and was on Tuesday unveiled by Mr. С. P. Jacomb- 

ood, vice-president of the Society, whilst Mr. T. C. Gotch, 
the President, gave a short address. 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. CHARLES Bean Kine, of Frognal, Hampstead, head 
of C. B. King, Ltd., builders, died on October 7, aged 
eighty, leaving property of the value of £32,433. 

À NEW high altar has been placed in St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church at Kelso. It is built of Swinton stone, 
and has a baldachino of Spanish mahogany. The design, 
which includes the subject of the Annunciation, is by Mr. 
Archibald Macpherson, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh. 

Mr. JOHN SUTCLIFFE, architect, of Todmorden and 
Hebden Bridge, died at Harrogate on Sunday, aged seventy 
years. He had built up an important business in the Calder 
Valley, and was the designer of many of the chapels and 
schools and the better-class houses in the area. He was 
estate agent for several well-known families. 

THe death last week of Mr. John Snare, one of the 
Brandon (Suffolk) flint knappers, has brought to a close a 
long family association with this prehistoric industry. Тһе 
family first became connected with flint knapping or break- 


ing early in the fourteenth century, and ever since the 


business has passed from father to son. 

THE Public Health Committee of the Bethnal Green 
Borough Council, in a report to the Council, again express 
concern at the delay in dealing with the Brady Street 
housing scheme in the borough. They are fully aware of the 
need of economy, but they are of opinion that it is false 
economy to withhold expenditure in urgent public health 
matters. 

At the last meeting of the Chorley Town Council a 
cheque for £150 was granted to Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Howard, architects, on account of their expenses in con- 
nection with the preparation of plans and estimates of the 
proposed public baths. The plans, &c., were approved, 
and the Town Clerk directed to make application to the Local 
Government Board for a provisional sanction to the borrow- 
ing of £10,000, being the estimated amount required for the 
provision of public baths. 

On the 3rd inst. the funeral took place at Rugby of Mr. 
W. J. Saville, a director and manager of Messrs. Foster & 
Dicksee, builders, who have undertaken many big contracts 
in London and the provinces. Entering into the employ of 
the firm as a junior clerk, Mr. Saville rose to the position 
of manager. He was well known in Midland building 
circles. He had been chairman of the Rugby Master 
Builders’ Association and of the Rugby Building Society. 

Tue Governments of New South Wales and South 
Australia have authorised their respective Agents-General 
in London to enter into negotiations with the London County 
Council and the Duchy of Lancaster for the acquisition of 
a joint lease of certain property in the Strand, near Savoy 
Street, as a site for Government offices for the two States 
named. The property referred to adjoins the new offices of 
the Western Australian Government Agency. 

Tue late town clerk of Dudley (Mr. H. C. Brettell) 
collected a large number of engravings and paintings repre- 
senting local scenery, buildings, and events, some of which 
were of considerable value owing to their rarity. They were 
placed on view in the Corporation Art Gallery many months 
before the owner’s death, and aroused much interest. The 
late Mr. Brettell was anxious that they should become the 
property of the Corporation, and agreed to accept £315 for 
the whole collection. The Public Works Committee of the 
Town Council now state that £105 had been received as the 
result of the appeal for subscriptions towards the purchase 
of the collection, and recommend that the agreed amount 
with the late Town Clerk for such purchase be paid to his 
executors. 

A DISPUTE in the building trade in Plymouth, which 
affected the several branches of the trade, including carpen- 
ters and joiners, plumbers, masons, and plasterers, and 
threatened at one time to lead to a serious strike, has been 
settled by agreement. The demand put forward by the 
workmen was for an increase of a penny per hour, their 
reason being the increased cost of living. The employers 
were unwilling to make the concession, and in the course 
of the negotiations that followed, the advice of Sir George 
Askwith was obtained. Last week a conference between the 
employers and workmen, at which the executive officers of 
the men’s union from Manchester were present, took place, 
under the presidency of Mr. A. R. Debnam, chairman of 
the employers’ organisation, and in the final result the 
employers, instead of the demand of 1d. per hour increase, 
offered a war bonus of 2s. per week to each man, which the 
men accented in settlement of their claim. The agreement 
has been signed. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings от 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
‘responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from seeks in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer-—not in every case 

. for publication, but аз а guarantee of good faith. 

Пе have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Leyal Adviser," Office 
of "The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, Е.С. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

+ * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it 18 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BarLpoN.—For erection of two semi-detached houses in 
Westmoor Avenue, West Lane. Mr. Arthur Sykes, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Westmoor Avenue, Baildon. 

BaRRoWw-IN-FuRNEss.—Jan. 26.—For extensions to the 
refuse destructor buildings, Cavendish Street, for the Cor- 
poration. The Borough Engineer, Barrow-in-Furness. 

HELsTON.—Jan. 19.—For the works of internal and 
external repairs, &c., at Helston Police Station, for the 
Cornwall County Council Standing Joint Committee. Mr. 
L. D. Thompson, county surveyor, County Hall, Truro. 

HupbpERsrFIELD.—Jan. 19.—For the excavators, masons 
and bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers, slaters, 
plasterers, painters and concretors’ work required in the 
erection of engineering works in St. Thomas’s Road. Send 
names by Jan. 19 to Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects 
and surveyors, District Bank Chambers, Market Street, 
Huddersfield. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 24.—For erection of three cottages at 
their Richhill Station, for the Great Northern Railway Co. 
(Ireland). Deposit £1 1s. The Engineer’s Offices at Dub- 


SPECIALISTS 
FLOOR 


TELEGRAMS : 


SHELL 


FLOOR POLISH 


“SATISFY.” 


lin and Belfast, and Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For concreting of passenger plat- 
forms at Galway Station, for the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland. Deposit 10s. Mr. W. P. O'Neill, chief 
engineer, Broadstone Terminus, Dublin. 

Іһгам (Lancs).—Jan. 24.—For the building of seventy- 
eight houses on three sites, as follows: thirty-two houses 
on site No. 1; twenty-eight on site No. 2; and eighteen on 
site No. 3, for the Irlam Urban District Council. The 
contractor may quote for the whole of the houses or any 
one or more of the sites. Deposit £5. Mr. R. H. Winter- 


Amiens 


: bottom, surveyor, Council Offices, Irlam. 


KenpaL.—Jan. 21.— For restoring 95 Stricklandgate to 
its original size by adding cottages at the rear and making 
out a garage: alterations, renewals, and repairs. Mr. S. 
Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

MANCHESTER.— Jan. 21.—For the execution of general 
contractors' and plumbers' work that may be required in 
connection with the drainage of houses and other premises 
for twelve months ending March 31. 1917, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit £1 ls. for each of the eight sections. Mr. 
H. Prescott, manager of the Drainage Department, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Manchester. 

ScorLAND.— Builders, wrights, &c., who may wish to 
tender for single or all trades reouired in the erection of 
not less than one nor more than three cottages proposed to 
be erected in connection with Laigh Linthills (Lochwinnoch) 
Small Holdings Scheme are invited to lodge their names 
forthwith with the Secretary, Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, 29 St Andrew Sauare, Edinburgh. 

WurTLOCKksWORTHY.—Jan. 31.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to farm buildings at Whitlocksworthy, S. Milton, near 
Kingsbridge. Messrs. Bourne & Sons, land agents, Totnes. 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For works, &c., in connection with the scheme for the exten- 
sion of the temporary generating station at Nechells, 
for the Electric Supply Committee. 


Accepted. tenders. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., London, three 


boilers, with superheaters, chain-grate 

stokers, chimneys, induced draught fans, 
&c. . £17,000 0 0 

E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd., “Structural steel- 
work 5,800 0 0 

Davenport Engineering Co., Bradford, 
cooling towers, including foundations 5,550 0 0 

` J. J. Shardlow, foundations, engine, and 
boiler house . 3,500 0 0 

H. Morris, Ltd. , Loughborough, coal- hand- 
ling plant, overhead telpherage system 3,500 0 0 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


For the erection of a new engine house at the waterworks, 
for the Urban District Council. 


Accepted tenders. 
. Manners, ; : 


T joiner £189 15 0 
J. Mascall, slater : А 51 0 0 
D. Latham & Co., electric lighting 36 00 
S. Kirby, plasterer 50 0 0 
J. Cottrell, painter 16 12 6 


CONTRACTORS TO Н.М. 
GOVERNMENT, &c. 


Many of the best Institutions, Schools, 

and Mansions have had their floors 

treated and polished by the Shell 
Method and are satisfied. 


АВСНО. Н. HAMILTON & CO., POSSIL PARK, CLASCOW. 


The Inventors of the Petrifying, Treating and Polishing of Wood 
and Composition Flooring. 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., Law Union & Rock 


British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection ef the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & ORIPWELL | гк, RO Mor соге D ERE. INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
119 Finebury Pavement, I ONRON, ES STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. FOUNDED 1808. 
income Exceeds Funds Exceed 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entities the Member Contractors for the Main Buildings 


10 Status Re the Collection of 10 Accounts іп England reat lum for the | 
те oa lee free of Commission, and to any гората Week || Franco - -British Exhibition, London, 1908. £1,300,000 £9,700 000 
ciena ааа DEUT REF pers LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA =. s.w. Claims Paid 


ATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT. RECOVE^Y 
INVESTICATIONS AMD INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


£25,000,000 
Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 


p ERFECTION IN ROOFING [Employers Liability, Burglary 


Fidelity Guarantee, Plate 
COLTNURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. ty Motor Car, бе. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. &a, 


Medal. Paris, 1875. Head Office: 
ш Меда e dra BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. OLD SERJEANTS’ INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ти DELTA METAL COMPANY, Limited, 
East Greenwich, London, S.E. 
DELTA BRONZE ron art METAL WORK, 


LATTICE AND “KEEDON” SYSTEM 


Brass, Yellow Metal, Bronze, Copper, Delta Metal, eto, 

SPECIALIST ^r 2, SHINGLETON 

IN BLINDS mtn 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


JOHNSON'S 


The ‘‘ KEEDON " 
STIRRUP for re- 
inforcing Beams, 
FLOOR, BEAM, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION, Column Bases, &c. 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


. LONDON OFFICE: 
Broad Street House, NS Broad Street, Е.С. REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Street. Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 


= — | 2 
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ENGLISH FORESTRY ASSOCIATION." 
THE Association was formed, after thorough investiga- 
tion of all aspects of the forestry problem, to find a solu- 
tion which, 1 am convinced, is bound up with the extent 
of the support it shall receive. 

We now have a golden opportunity to try to remedy 
matters by joint action, since the public is sympathetic 
in discouraging imports, and consumers wish to avail 
themselves of native supplies. 

An independent and influential body can succeed 
where individual and unorganised efforts would fail. A 
central body in close touch with estates, merchants, and 
consumers, must possess special information and be in a 
far stronger position to ensure good results in the sale of 
timber than are individuals working separately. 

Let me summarise some of the details of our work :— 

1. We keep a register of firms who supply goods 
made from English timber, and we give their names to 
Government departments and to all other people open 
to contracts or sales. | 

2. We keep a register of consumers who require 
English timber for their business, and we help them in 
every way possible to obtain, with the least trouble, the 
necessary supplies of the most suitable timber. 

3. We keep a register of timber merchants, with 
details of the timber they consume or special trades for 
which they cater; we give their names where converted 
timber or such goods as they supply are required; and 
assist them in competing with imported timber. We 
also put them in touch with estates which have timber 
for disposal, and help them to secure the supplies of 
timber which they require. 

4. We place estates who write to us offering timber 
for sale in touch with merchants requiring timber, select- 
ing the best buyers in each case. 

9. We collect and classify valuable information on 
practical points concerning timber and its markets, and 
we issue this information in leaflet form. We have 
experienced representatives in different districts, and 
give to members information relating to local and special 
demands. Only by means of a fuller knowledge of 
every section can we make proper use of our native 
supplies and their markets, and ensure each section re- 
ceiving its due part of the price paid by the consumer. 

These being some of our activities, what is, or should 
be, the attitude towards them of the various parties 
interested in the growth and disposal of timber? I will 
say a few words on this point, since we wish to co- 
operate with all interests. | | 

l. Тһе Landowner.—As he will benefit more than 
anv one else by increased prices of, and demand for, 
native timber, he should support the Association whole- 
heartedly, and be its chief financial backer. His sub- 


scription may be regarded as a good investment, since ib 


gives a direct return, and would be recouped handsomely 
even bv one small transaction. 

2. The Land Agent.—He will be saved time and 
trouble by being put in direct touch with selected pur- 
chasers, and by assistance in the sale of timber. His 
interests are not prejudiced, since we do not conduct 
negotiations nor charge commission. We prefer to act 
with agents rather than with owners; if an owner is not 
represented, we often suggest the names of experienced 
agents. Even large estates must benefit by improved 
demand and prices for timber and fuller information. 

З. Тһе Auctioneer.— We post catalogues of forth- 
coming auction sales to selected buvers. Since this 
encourages outside competition, it should be the auc- 
üoneer's interest to give us his support. Much more 
knowledge and care is required both in lotting, describing, 
and advertising the timber offered. It is in the 
auctioneer’s interest to co-operate with us, especially by 
ensuring successful sales and giving him information and 
help. 

4. The Timber Merchant.—When the Association 


ы Extracts from a Paper read before the Surveyors’ Irstitution 
by Mr. Martin Collier Duchesne, Е.5.1,, on December 13, 1915, 
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was formed many merchants undoubtedly felt rather 
nervous, but the best of them now realise that our work 
benefits the trade. Merchants appreciate our recom- 
mending them for contracts, influencing orders, assisting 
them to compete with imported goods and timber, and 
putting them in touch with estates able to supply timber 
which they require. 

5. The Consumer.—Even before the war there was a 
healthily increasing desire on the part of consumers to 
encourage native supplies. This was partly due to the 
spade-work of the Association. The increasing number 
of inquiries proves that the consumer welcomes our work 
enthusiastically, especially where it helps him to find and 
organise supplies. 

There is no short cut to the solution of so intricate a 
problem as ours, although a considerable advance has been 
made. Many will testify to the help and information 
received and improved results obtained. I am content to 
leave this matter and also our work during the war in 
their hands. When the Association was formed some 
people expected that immediate results would be forth- 
coming in every direction. They little realised how 
deep-rooted were the influences we had to attack. 
Considering the diverse nature of the supplies and 
markets in this country, and the enormous consumption 
of timber, much time was needed in the preliminary 
work of organisation. We had got through the neces- 
sary spade-work, and were arranging an exhibition on a 
large scale in London last year, when the war broke out 
and stopped us. This exhibition would have illustrated 
strikingly the uses of English timber, and in particular 
the directions in which better returns and increased 
demands could be obtained. It was also proposed to 
arrange conferences with consumers and manufacturers 
with a view to extending greatly the use of English 
timber, and discussing the obstacles to be surmounted. 

The war has now made our work of urgent import- 
ance, particularly in view of the issues at stake. Our 
native timber supplies must be organised and be ready 
to meet any sudden developments. I appeal to all to 
help and co-operate with us in this time of national 
emergency. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER.* 
Ву В. Стлрѕтохе STURGIS, President, American Institute 
of Architects. 


IT is a great pleasure to be with you and have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the builders who are gathered here, and 
it is a privilege and an honour to represent the American 
Institute of Architects on this occasion. From the deri- 
vation of this word the architect is a master builder, and 
you also have been called master builders ; and yet neither 
of us can really lay claims to-day to that title. It 1s 
possible, though not probable, that in the past, when the 
building operations were simpler than they are to-day, 
there may have been, here and there, individuals who were 
justified in calling themselves master builders; mem of 
imagination to design and plan, and knowledge to con- 
struct and execute, but to-day no one man can perform 
all this. Co-operation is the keynote of the work which 
jointly we bring to completion. Competition and strife 
there will be also; these have their places and must 
always exist; but it is co-operation, the unselfish working 
together, not competition and strife, the selfish struggle, 
which should control and harmonise our work. 

We are members of one great organisation. Labour, 
the strength and skill of hand which realises our visions; 
administration, the executive ability which organises all 
the intricate machinery; vision which, with quickened 
imagination, conceives the whole. These three are all 
essential to building, and unless all play their part and do 
their share no work will be even approximately perfect. 

The architect stands in a peculiar position of respon- 
sibility and trust. He is employed and paid by the one 
who provides the capital for the undertaking, but his 


— --- 


* Address delivered before the American Builders' Week Con 
gress at San Francisco, 
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HIGH-CLASS & RARE 


(LIMITED) COLLECTION OF 
те NK-PHOT T ONUMENTAL 
PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 
69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 397 


ANGELO DE MATTIA 


LIGHTNING 166 Calefati, BARI, ITALY. 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Ml Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: " FURSE. NOTTINOGH^ м 


Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
Institutes on the Continent. 


г Үш FITZROY WORKS 
| Om ی‎ EusTonR?®, 
324 LONDON. 


7 Am 


~ LONDON& $ 


ену | LANCASHIRE Mire em 


FIKE 


и, СОМРАНҮ 


‚ f 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, EO. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


MARSHALL & 00. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster Ж Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, NAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. z36 Hammersmith. 


Thatehing & Reed Laying. 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


Second-hand Theodolltes. 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing instruments. 


CLARKSONS { 252 Hian HOLBORN. 


LONDON. М.а. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL, 
19/. PER ANNUM. 


SPECIFY 


CLARIDGE'S 


PYRIMONT-SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE 


FOR DAMP-COURSE, 


ROOFS "FLOORS 


CLARIDGE'S PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Ltd. 
3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEPHONE— 


VICTORIA 1074. ESTABLISHED 1838. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 
“CLARIDGE VIC, LONDON." 
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duties and responsibilities toward the builder are equally 
exacting. There was a time, not so long ago either, when 
the architect contented himself with making a few draw- 
ings and a sketchy specification, and relied on a builder 
in whom he had confidence and who was familiar with the 
office, to supply what was lacking in plans and specifica- 
tions. If an owner desired competitive bids, none was 
invited to bid but those who knew the office and what it 
expected, and would figure accordingly. Occasionally an 
owner might insist that a builder outside this favoured 
group should figure, and possibly he might be sufficiently 
simple-minded to figure only what was shown on plans 
and called for in the specifications. Thus he might win 
the contract. When the work was finished and his losses 
. counted, he would wisely forget them, and make friends 
profitable for the future. -You all know these things 
as well as I. You al know those comforting 
blanket clauses under which the architect, generally 
ignorant or incompetent, sought to protect himself. The 
city of Boston, in this case the owner, not the archi- 
tect, had at one time in its contract not only the usual 
provision, so that anything that appeared either in the 
plans or in the specifications was included, but also a 
provision that anything necessary to carry out the full 
intent and meaning of the building, whether or not it was 
called for, was included. The owner and the architect 
were the sole judges to decide what was covered under 
this clause, and the contractor's only chance was that the 
city would not enforce such an agreement. 

In all such matters of right and of wrong, of justice 
and of fair play, the architect has had a very serious duty 
to perform, and it 13 only of recent years that the profes- 
sion generally has realised its responsibility. "Toward the 
owner the architect necessarily assumes a position of 
trust. He is on his honour to see that the money put in 
his hands is expended wisely. It is no easy task, for 
economical building is difficult. Toward the builder the 
architect has still graver duties, because less clearly de- 
fined, and because he is here performing a service paid 
for, not by the builder, but by the owner. Yet he must 
many times, in holding the balance true, give his opinion 
against the owner and for the builder. "There are times 
too, when he ought to give his judgment for the builder 
and against himself. How often the architect has failed 
in those grave duties you know as well as I. If to-day 
architects are more fully alive to their responsibilities, it 
is the first step towards discharging them, and they will 
turn to the builder for help. Not one of us can work 
well without the help of others. It is builders, not other 
architects who will help us to make our drawings com- 
plete and accurate, our specifications correct and in accord 
with the best modern methods and practice. Half our 
troubles are eliminated by complete and accurate docu- 
ments on which to base the contract. 

Co-operation then is the plea which the Institute 
makes to the builders. Trust in each other and an 
earnest desire to work together for the good of all. For 
the past six years the Institute has been working on a 
form of agreement and the general conditions of the con- 
tract to replace that which was issued some twenty-five 
years ago, and has now outlived its usefulness. А first 
attempt was made three years ago, and an edition pub- 
lished. The old organisation which joined the Institute 
in the first agreement, the National Association of Master 
Builders, was no longer active, and this first edition was 
put on the market with very little help or advice on the 
part of the building trades. The new ‘‘ Standard Docu- 
ments " met with very little success and with a great 
deal of adverse criticism. Some of this was merited, but 
much was merely the result of misunderstanding. The 
Institute at once began a revision, and this time made 
definite agreements for consultation with builders in 
various parts of the country. The result is the agree- 
ment and general conditions now published which bears 
the endorsement of many strong organisations represent- 
ing the building trades. I earnestly urge you to adopt and 
use these forms, nut them to the test, studv and construc- 
tively criticise them. They are not complete, are not 


perfect, but they are far better than anything we have 
had before. Here again let me urge co-operation. 

After all co-operation means consideration of others 
and the recognition of the work of others. Understand- 
ing and appreciation are at the root of any effective work. 
The whole is greater than any part; artist, engineer, 
builder, skilled mechanic and unskilled labourer, all have 
their part to play in the complete building. АП are іп- 
terested and interdependent. I almost hesitate to touch 
upon one, almost the gravest of our responsibilities, that 
toward organised labour. So long as the labour unions 
stand only for their best ideals, good service for good pay, 
shorter hours and more efficient work, things which make 
of the men better citizens, more fit to assume and bear 
their share in the common burden of Government, just 
so long will the unions receive the full support and 
encouragement of every right-minded citizen. But the 
moment this or any other organisation, whether of labour 
or of capital, works for selfish aims and against the good 
of the community, then it is evil, not good, a curse and 
not a blessing. You know as well as I that the great 
bulk of the men who belong to the unions in the building 
trades are competent, reliable and honest, and that the 
danger lies in those indifferent mechanics fatallv gifted 
with fluent tongues, whose one stock-in-trade is trouble, 
and whose one object is to stir up strife. Help them to 
see that it is not strife but co-operation that will most 
surely give labour the honourable position to which it is 
entitled. 

The architect's position in all these relations is à pecu- 
lar one of responsibility and trust. His is a difficult 
position to fill. Without the help of the builders, it is 
impossible to fill it. On behalf of the American Institute 
of Architects I ask vour help and your co-operation in the 
great work which both of us have at heart, 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. | | 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 21,851. November 2, 1914.— Concrete Piles, Pillars, 
Beams, and other Concrete Structures.—W. J. Stewart, 
Elgin Street, Belfast, Down, and John Woolcock, of J. & 
W. Stewart, Caxton House, Westminster, London. This 
invention relates to concrete piles, pillars, beams, and other 
structures, in the concrete of which steel rods are imbedded 
and held in position by struts and ties, and has for its 
object the provision of a simple and efficient means for tying 
the bars together and containing them in their proper rela- 
tion to each other, the means being designed so as to 
economise material and labour in the construction and 
fixing of the ties; to strengthen the hold on the concrete 
at the corner bars, and so that the material of the ties may 
be so disposed as to give a better result than hitherto in 
supporting the bars. The wire of which the ties are pre- 
ferably constructed is bent in such a way as to embrace 
once or twice the central rod of three rods and to be looped 
round the other two, the positions of which, in section, form 
an angle with the central rod, the end portions of the wire 
being formed into a circle to embrace the middle rod of the 
three by twisting them together to tighten the wire circle 
on the central rod, and in such a way that the twisted ends 
of the wire may project from the central rod towards the 
heart of the concrete. Fig. 1 is a section of a reinforced 
concrete pile, beam, or pillar, showing the application of 
the ties. Fig. 2 is a section of a pile or column of different 
shape, and with a large number of reinforcing rods. Fig. 3 
is the plan of a link used in connection with the arrange- 
ment shown by fig. l, drawn as it is made before being 
placed in position on the reinforcing rods. Fig. 4 is an | 
end view of fig. 5. Fig. 5 is the plan of another form of 
link which may be used in connection with the arrangement 
shown by fig. 1. Fig. 6 is an end view of fig. 5. The ties a 
may be made as shown by figs. 3 and 4, or by, figs. 5 and 6, 
each of one piece of wire, with the ends of the wire finished 
off at the middle of the link, suitably for embracing the 
middle rod at b, and with the ends c, c of the wire project- 
ing inward from the angle. The ties may be made in the 
workshop in any convenient manner; for instance, the wire 
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may be bent round three studs or pegs of the same diameter 
and at the same relative positions as the reinforcing rods 
on which the ties have to be fixed. The length of wire for 
the ties is decided beforehand and cut to the required length, 
and for making the link as shown in figs. 3 and 4 the wire 
is looped on to the centre stud, having both ends of equal 
length and parallel to each other, the width between the 
parallels being decided by the diameter of stud employed. 
The ends of wire at this stage lie centrally between the 
two other studs, which may form a right angle with the 
centre stud. The ends of the wire are then crossed close 


Рв. 5 


Fia.2 


up to the centre stud, loops are then formed with the wires 
at the other two studs, the ends of the wire then returning 
to tho centre stud and bent round sufficiently on opposite 
sides for the ends to lie centrally between the outer studs 
and parallel with each other. For making the link shown 
in figs. 5 and 6 the wire is centrally laid on the outer side 
of centre stud, with the equal ends on the inner side of 
the outer studs forming an acute angle with the centre stud. 
The ends of the wire are then looped around the outer 
studs and returned to the centre stud, being afterwards 
bent round sufficiently on opposite sides for the ends to he 


b 
Fic 5 Fic.6 


centrally between the outer studs and parallel with each 
other. The ties, when made, are placed in position on the 
rods d, e, f, g, and are tightened thereon by the ends c, c 


b 


being twisted together, as shown by fig. 1, a suitable wrench 
being used for the purpose. The ends of the wire c, c are 
finished off in the form of a fork, in known manner, to give 
a good grip in the heart of the concrete. Any suitable 
well-known form of strut may be used to assist the action 
of the ties in stiffening the reinforcing rods, as, for instance, 
flat bars h, k, placed between the rods d and f and e and g 
at opposite corners of the structures. Or any other form 
of strut may be used, this invention relating only to the 
ties. Four ties may be grouped together at one position 
along the rods d, e, f, g, completing the circuit of the rods 
with one tie tightened on each rod, or two ties may be 
tightened, one on each of the rods d, f at opposite 
corners of the structure at one position lengthwise of the 
rods, and two ties at another position tightened on the two 
rods e, g at the other two corners; or one tie only may be 
fixed at each position lengthwise, but with four adjacent 
ties tightened on each of the bars d, e, f, g successively to 
complete the circuit. In fig. 2 the ties are made to embrace 
the rods n, o, p, 4, т, s in groups of three, for example, 
пор, о рф, р 47, &c., the ends c, c of the wire being 
twisted together at the middle rod of each group for tighten- 
ing the tie on the reinforcing rods.—N ovember 3, 1915. 


. VARIETIES. 


Mr. В. STEPHEN AYLING, F.R.I.B.A., has removed his 
offices from 8 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W., to 
Bedford House, 8 York Place, Baker Street, W. His new 
telephone number is Mayfair 4522. 

бін HowaARD FRANK, а partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley, land agents and surveyors, has 
been appointed by the Minister of Munitions to be honorary 
adviser on land valuation to the Ministry. 

By the will of the late Mr. John Williamson, of Birken- 
head, a bequest of £20,000 has been made to the borough of 
Birkenhead, on the death of his son, to be applied ‘‘in or 
towards the erection of an art gallery, museum, or other 
public institution." 

THE return of votes issued by the Executive of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners on the 
proposal to pay twopence per member for six weeks to assist 
the dependants of soldier members on active service shows an 
overwhelming majority in favour despite a large number of 
abstainers. The official figures are: In favour, 14,141; 
against, 855; majority in favour, 13,286. Тһе membership 
of the society returned is 93,487. | | 

Our readers of the older generation will learn with regret 
of the resignation of Mr. R. T. Wilkinson of his position 
as a director of Claridge's Patent Asphalte Co., Ltd., thus 
severing a connection which he has maintained unbroken for 
sixty-three years. The good wishes of all his friends will go 
with him in his well-earned retirement, and it will be a 
source of gratification to hear that the new director of this 
company is Mr. W. J. Robinson, who, up to a few years 
ago was connected with the timber trade, and may be known 
to some of our readers. | 

Mr. Harry Немв, of Exeter, died last week at the age 
of seventy-three. It was said of him that he was one of the 
most extraordinary men Exeter ever knew—a character 
which would have pleased him vastly. As an ecclesiastical 
sculptor in stone and wood he enjoyed what was in truth & 
world-wide reputation, and he won it by merit as well as 
by the quicker path of untiring publicity. A lasting monu: 
ment in this country to his craftsmanship is the reredos at 
St. Albans Cathedral which he was entrusted to restore at à 
cost of about £10,000. Mr. Hems was an enthusiast т 
anything he undertook, whether it was a controversy, 4 
contract, or an act of beneficence. l 

At Wrexham Rural District Council last week 10 was 
reported that the first group of houses built by the Council 
for the working classes at Rhos would be ready for occupa: 
tion in a fortnight. Seventy-five applications were recelv 
for twenty-two houses, but after the Council had fixed the 
weekly rent at 5s., plus rates (7s. 5d. inclusive), most of the 
prospective tenants withdrew. Only nineteen replied to Р 
request to fill up forms applying for a tenancy. Nine о 
these refused the houses on the ground that the rents were 
too high. Others were stated by the committee to be un- 
satisfactory, and only five were recommended for аер 
After а long discussion it was decided to accept the үл 
recommended, and to ask the Housing Committee to repo 
upon the whole scheme. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does mot mecessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer-—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of thts paper any 
leyal question thut may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “‘ Legal. Adviser," Office 
of “The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


—— M 


| TENDERS, ETC. | 
*„* As great disappointment às frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, фс., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


ФМ 


СОМТКАСТЗ ОРЕМ. 


Barrow-In-FuRNEss.—Jan. 26.—For extensions to the 
refuse destructor buildings, Cavendish Street, for the Cor- 
poration. The Borough Engineer, Barrow-in-Furness. 

CHURWELL.—Jan. jl.—For the var:ous works required 
in erection of three-storey warehouse, engine-house, engine- 
beds, gas-production plant, &c., at Millshaw Leather Works, 
Churwell, Yorks, for Messrs. W. L. Ingle, Ltd. Мг. Т.А. 
Buttery, Licentiate R.I. B. A., architect and surveyor, Leeds, 
or at Queen Street, Morley. 

HARTEST Greex.—For erection of a house and shop at 
Hartest Green, Suffolk, for Messrs. Crickmore & Savage, 
grocers and drapers. Mr. J. Honeywood, Hartest, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

InRELAND.—Jan. 24.—For erection of three cottages at 
their Richhill Station, for the Great Northern Railway Co. 
(Ireland). Deposit £1 1s. The Engineer's Offices at Dub- 
lin and Belfast. 

InELAND.—Jan. 27.—For concreting of passenger plat- 
forms at Galway Station, for the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland. Deposit 10s. Mr. W. P. O’Neill, chief 
engineer, Broadstone Terminus, Papen. 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


DURABLE. 


LIGHT. 


' Road station, for the Gas Committee. 


Гвглм (Lancs).—Jan. 24.—For the building of seventy- 
eight houses on three sites, as follows: „thirty-two houses 
on site No. 1; twenty- eight on site No. 2; and eighteen on 
site No. 3, for the Irlam Urban District Council The 
contractor may quote for the whole of the houses or any 
one or more ot the sites. Deposit £5. Mr. R. H. Winter- 
bottom, surveyor, Council Othces, Irlam. 

lsLEworTH.—Jan. 26.—For certain alterations and 
repairs to be carried out (1) at the union offices and (2) at 
Warkworth House, for the Guardians of Brentford Union. 
Mr. F. E. Harmsworth, clerk, Union Offices, Isieworth. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 31.—For alterations, sanitary fittings, 
and other ‘works at the Southwark Military Hospital, Dul- 
wich Grove, Dulwich, S.E., for the Southwark Guardians. 
Deposit £5. MY. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Bentinck 
Street, Manchester Square, W. 

MANCHESTER. —Feb. 10.—For the work aa materials 
required in erection of a power-house at their Bradford 
‘Deposit £1 1з. Mr. 
Е. А. Price, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester, or Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.I.C.E., Rochdale 
Road Gasworks. 

SOUTH ZEAL.—Jan. 24.— For alterations, additions, and 
reseating the United Methodist Chanel. Mr. W. T. Enda- 
cott, South Zeal, Devon. 

ҮҮ ALEs.—J an. 29.— For the conversion of Drymma House, 
Skewen, near Neath, into a home for feeble-minded persons, 
for the Glamorganshire Joint Poor-Law Establishment Com- 
mittee. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aber- 
dare. 

W ALES.—Feb. 2.—For erection and construction of altera- 
tions and additions at the Cardiff Sanatorium, Canton, 
Cardiff, for the Cardiff City Council. The City Engineer's 
Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 

W HITLOCKSWoRTHY.—Jan, 31.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to farm buildings at Whitlocksworthy, S. Milton, near 
Kingsbridge. Messrs. Bourne & Sons, land agents, Totnes. 


Mr. С. GILBERT Scorr is acting, we understand, аз 
honorary architect in connection with the entire rebuilding 
of the “ Star and Garter” at Richmond as a home for 
soldiers and sailors disabled by wounds received in the war. 
There will be accommodation for 235 men, who are each to 
have a separate room, and beds for fifty quite helpless 
patients. 

Tue Scottish Veterans’ Garden City Association have 
accepted a site at Longniddry, in East Lothian, for the erec- 
tion of one of their colonies. It is proposed to ‘make а start 
with forty houses and two workshops which will be let to 
disabled soldiers who are to be trained for various forms of 
light work. Lord Dean of Guild Henry, F.R.I.B.A., is . 
consulting architect. 

THE extent to which railway companies own and manage 
some of the finest hotels in the country is not generally 
realised. In this connection the Great Central takes a promi- 
nent place. This company was also the first to provide 
dining-cars on the whole of the main line expresses. The 
refreshment rooms at the principal railway junctions and 
termini have been a feature for the past half century. A 
handy book has been issued by this enterprising line, con- 
taining quite a number of illustrations of their London, 
Sheffield, Grimsby, and New Holland hotels. The company 
possesses its own bakery and a laundry. The sections 
descriptive of the restaurant car service, tea rooms, luncheon 
baskets, conveyance of passengers’ luggage, &c., contains 
useful information, and applicants can obtain the publica- 
tion free by sending a postcard to Publicity Department, 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


ECONOMICAL. 


ROOFING 


Unaffected by Gas or Acid Fumes, Sparks or Embers. 


GENERAL ROOFING CO. 


Phone: WALL, 2155. 


126 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ SALEBRONS." 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with Great DURABILITY and EVEN aie 
For Prices and other Particulars app! 
JOHN RookE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby. ГЕНЕР 


Telegraphic ana Postal Address :— 
“MEALING BROS., ое WYCOMBE." 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD.,| 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Bulldinges 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco -British Exhibition, London, 1908. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ӨТ, 8.W. i AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


COUZENS' PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


^om LIGHTNING eder 
MEALING BROS. | CONDUCTORS: | "di, e 
seating 8. . 
Msndackerers af ай ылда of Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Iron i Ж "1 5s. 


CHAIRS for MISSIONS, & 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, Те 
SCHOOL - ROOMS, p 
PUBLIC HALLS, 

52 PARKS, &c. + 


Avenue Chair Works, ` 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIO) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND СЕМЕНТ 


AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &o. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


| TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Te:.egrams: °° FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.’ 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4in. 
6-in., and 2-іп. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


Ew. 
| ‚ LONDON& ~ 
| LANCASHIRE 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY / 
Пизано сонет / 


9 


Security 


же 
“Ж од 


ак 
of the 

ordinary sO” 
called ‘* best” 

sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 
IT І8 SPECIFIED by 


ENS 
N 
т. 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CAR DIFF. 


Telegrams: 
** INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” 


наз. 


£6,107,594 


. f 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, E.0. 


| тд best Architecte: , FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
Jobn Ellis § Sons, fd. Bude v^ BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
— ————— || EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 
Offices: 1 St. Martin's, Leicester. жрк O. Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
31 BARTHOLOMEW OLOSE, LONDON, E.0. 


Works: Barrow-on-Scar. nr. Loughboro’. 


A Sweeping Reform 


The old-time style of sweeping is really Gilbertian in its futility. 


At its worst 


ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


it scatters dormant dust, sending it broadcast to find new resting places. 
At its best it merely collects surface dirt, and only as much of that as can 
be actually reached by the broom or brush. Whilst this kind of sweeping 
is in progress all stock, fixtures, and furniture must be covered with cloths to 
` protect them from the dust clouds. The process is makeshift and prolonged. 


CONSIDER THE OTOVACUM WAY 


THE 


Otovacum Turbine Cleaner 


is a hungry machine with a tireless appetite for dirt of all kinds. Cleans floors, walls, 
ceilings, fixtures, furniture, hangings. Cleans carpets thoroughly—gets at the deep 
down dirt, leaving them clean, sweet, and new looking. It is easy to operate, costs 
very little to work, performs its work swiftly and 2ffectively. Ап Otovacum 
Turbine Machine stowed away in the basement or auy out-of-the-way corner, driven 
by electricity— requires no attention, only a little oil occasionally. 
A FEW OF OUR MANY INSTALLATIONS. 
Messrs. Wm. Whiteley & Co. Mesers. Heelas, Sons & Co. 
T в. | ж Elliston & Cavell. 
» Boots Cash Chemists. Great Western Railway. 
D. H. Evans. The Haymerket Theetre. 


Write for descriptive brochure. 


G. Scammell & Nephew, Ltd. 


(Sole Manufacturers & Patentees), 
Telegrams : 
Scamwheal, 


Spitalfields, London, E. “ Loodes.” 


$i 
< № 
ч. 


25 
ШЕНІ anms V M 


Telephone : 
Avenue 6770 (3 lines). 


Old Methods. 


== ea 


SN Ww Lee 
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IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.* 
By E. А. STERLING. 


Woop as а. construction material has always been 
universally used and is still available in any quantity and 
of any kind and is as good as ever. Іп fact, it is a better 
product than formerly because now definitely graded and is 
even being trade marked in some districts as a guarantee 
of quality. 1f its advantages, adaptability, and economy 
have been overlooked in late years, it is because 16 has 
not been promoted as have other building materials. This 
the lumbermen are now correcting. 

As to availability, there has been much loose and in- 
correct publicity as to the growing scareity апа high 
prices of lumber. 
scarce nor expensive. Nearly 2,000 billion of merchant- 
able, virgin timber is standing in the United States, of 
which five-elevenths is in California and the Pacific 
North-West. This supply would meet present. require- 
ments for sixty-five vears, without the new growth which 
is being assured by conservative cutting, fire protection, 
and planting on government and private land. As to 
price, government figures show that lumber values have 


моор 


Good construction timber 1$ neither’ 


risen but little and not nearly in the same proportion as ' 


other materials. 

The promotion and educational work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the various 
other affiliated associations is teaching a wiser and better 
use of the lumber which is cut. In the good old days 
nobody figured much on permanence or durs abilitv. If 
they built something of wood and it fell down, or rotted 
down, they simply “built another structure. To-day the 
tendency is to build better and to build for keeps, so that 
wood preservatives, creosote, &c., are used to give longer 
life to and to get better service out of the lumber which 
we use. 

The needless waste of lumber and its incomplete utili- 
sation, both in the forest and after manufacture, Is an 
unfavourable condition to both producers and consumers. 
‘The lumber manufacturers іп the United States at recent 
hearings before the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago 
clearly proved that 15,000,000,000 feet of lumber is 
wasted annually because of the unfavourable economic 
conditions affecting the industry. This enormous waste 
represents portions of the felled trees that cannot be 
taken out of the woods except at а loss. In other words, 
there 1s wasted every three years an amount of Hinber 
practically equivalent to the ‘total consumption for each 
average year. lf this were saved it would increase our 
available timber resources s by over 30 per cent. About all 
that is needed to bring about this national economy of 
material is adequate public knowledge of the uses, re- 
quirements and values of wood as a construction material. 
Just so long as the consumer demands high-grade lumber 
at low-grade prices, 15,000,000,000 feet of usable low- 
grade timber will have to remain in the woods to rot; 
yet this same material would adequately serve many re- 
quirements for which more expensive and better lumber 
is now used. 

From the standpoint of the builder wood possesses 
many advantages in all kinds of structures which deserve 
most careful ‘consideration in comparison with other 
materials which are more vigorously promoted. In mill 
construction alone many recognised uses for wood are 
found. One of the main points to be emphasised is the 
use of mill construction in factories, manufacturing plants 
and commercial buildings which may become obsolete 
and need alterations to follow changes in manufacturing 
conditions. The value of this advantage of wood con- 
struction is shown in the statement that in the New 
England States there is more timber used in framing 
mills than all other materials combined ; also by the atti- 
tude of the insurance companies through nearly equal 


rates on mill constructed buildings and the so-called 


* From a Paper presented at National Congress of Builders 


and Building Material Men, at San F rancisco, California. 


EN 


higher-priced fireproof structures where sprinkler systems 
are installed and communications between floors guarded 
in each case. The adv antage of mull ОПЕЙ over 
unprotected steel and iron is also well shown. 

lhe advantages of a properly constructed mill or 
laminated floor is shown in the comfort to workmen, 
ndded stiffness and rigidity to the building, ease of repair 
when worn, and the ready fastening of Tight machinery 
at any place. Among other points is the use of short 
pieces of material in latticed trusses, girders, and curved 
supporting members, and the permanency of well-selected 
timbers, properly selected, so as to meet the specific 
requirements, 

In the matter of fire protection, there is certainly no 
desire on the part of the lumbermen to overlook the 
enormous fire losses in the United States, and they are 
fully as interested as any other citizens or business men 
in the reasonable reduction of these losses. Тһе im- 
portant fact to get before the public is that wood is not a 
prime contributing factorin the fire losses of this country. 
Almost exactly 25 per cent. of the fires are other than 
building fires, and the character of contents and the care- 
lessness of individuals rather than the type of construc- 
tion are responsible for the great majority of the fires. 
Proper construction, whether the building 1s of wood or 


so-called “ fireproof ” construction, is an important 
factor. The skill of the engineer and the desire for 


safetv have not as yet solved the problem of constructing 
warehouses, oflice buildings, factories, and dwellings that 
are proof against conflagration. We have numerous 
examples of what happens to ““ fireproof” buildings 
when the contents burn, and for commercial purposes it 
Is evident that a wood-constructed building, properly 
equipped with a sprinkler system, is not only a low in- 
surance risk, but as near proof against destruction by fire 
as any buildings that constitute the homes and farm 
buildings of the land, and the people need only to realise 
the fundamental fact that wood is best to build safely, 
economically, and well. 

Experts entirely outside of the lumber business 
recognise the possibilities of wood in buildings which fully 
idis modern requrements of safety. James Р. Whiske- 

ап, C.E., Advising Expert for the New York State 
es Commission, is quoted as saying that: '' Build- 
ings are only relatively fire-resisting. The cost of 
building an absolutely fireproof structure, especially for 
dwelling purposes, 1s almost prohibitive, considering that 
stairways must be enclosed and all openings adequately 
protected. In the second place, the best fireproof doors, 
and more especially windows, so far placed on the market 
are only temporary protections at best. The point I am 
trying to make 16 that the zeal and enthusiasm of fire- 
prevention experts has led them to root against wood 
in every manner, shape and form in building construction 
regardless of cost, forgetting the most essential require- 
ments, as above enumerated, without which a building 
built of fire-resisting material will not qualify in time 
of fire, no matter what the construction may be. As 
time goes on, however, we sometimes profit by ex- 
perience, and whereas wood floors and trim, unless fire- 
proof, were formerly excluded from buildings over a 
certain height, the best modern practice permits the use 
of wood flooring and a certain amount of wood trim. At 
the same time that wood was being excluded, stairways, 
elevator shafts, and other vertical openings were per- 
mitted to be unenclosed, showing the inconsistency of 
some of the requirements, while the occupancy of floors 
was limited regardless of exit requirements. Fire- 
prevention experts go through the country preaching fire- 
proof buildings with all the arguments at their command. 
Some see nothing but fire walls; others the elimination 
of wood shingles ; all are prepared with arguments galore 
{о substantiate their pet theories, only to have a fire 
demonstrate’ the weakness of their ‘much-cherished 
ideas. "' 

To sum up the situation, we find that wood, to some 
extent and for some purposes, has lost caste as a build- 
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SPRAGUE & C0. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptiy executed. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., 575 foren © 


THE 
British Traders Association 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, | ONDON, Е.С 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 ls. per annum entitles the Member tc 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Епік 
and Wales free of Со. mission, and to any registered inlorm 
tion on tbe books. Continuous Keportsa Speciality. Week 


Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE Y, 
INVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


WATER 


Watershed, Chatham. 


Telegrams ара Cent. London. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


OGILVIE & CO. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 


HIGGINS' 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone— Dalston 1338. | 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, М. WATERPROOF 
EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. DRAWING INKS 


Alterations & Decorations. кке 


FREE. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY ACTUAL КАК 
Catalogue (281) Free. SIZE armine 
BATHS OF i oz. Er 
COOKING ' e| BOTTLE. CAPE 
еа. WASH-HOUSE Blue 
FITTINCS Meere e 
T. BRADFORD & CC. Yellow 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER Веб 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING Brick Red 


and TRANSLATIONS. 


vork of every description executed with accuracy & despatoh. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
Authors' MS., 


Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 
3" Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


1453 Centrul. 


Б. = a 11 
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Telephon: e 


W. H. HARLING’S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N: 
Catalogue on Reauest to 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
| Established 1851. 


HODKINSON 8,09% irinenn 


Complete Installations. 


4725 City. 
Telephones) 71 Chatham. 


Established 1802. 


REDPATH, BROWN & СО. £? 


ay 
' Incorporated 1896. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used ав stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 
Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


Two Speciaities in Steei Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLID COLUMNS. 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain рові- 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Ғас- 
tories, We~abouses, ФА 


Up-to-date plam. 
for manufacturing. 


Large stock. 
Prompt delivery. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER,| GLASGOW, 
East “dreenwion: Steel Works. OFrattord Parke” Werks: Port Dundas 
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ing material. This is not because it is any less valuable 
or desirable than formerly, nor because it costs апу more. 
It is rather because it has not been energetically pro- 
moted. Any builder knows the advantages of lumber, 
and his greatest danger 1s that he will be led to use some 
material less suited or less economical, because of tbe 
advertising and promotion claims of other materials. The 
lumbermen are now ready to give help and service, under 
the realisation that modern selling methods are advisabie, 
even with an old-established product you are all familiar 
with. 


THE MIDLANDS BUILDING TRADE. 
Їн annual meeting of the Midland Centre of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held in Birmingham on 
the 13th inst. The president, Mr. Ralph Webb, Bir- 
mingham, took the chair. 

In the annual report it was stated that, speaking 
generally, the condition of the building trade in the Mid- 
land Centre during the past twelve months had been very 
unsatisfactory. It was true that in two or three towns— 
notably Birmingham, Coventry, and Wolverhampton— 
the erection or extension of factories required for war 
work had involved a certain degree of activity, but the 
demand on the part of private individuals and public 
bodies for building operations had been insignificant. 
Then, too, the abnormal conditions brought about by the 
war had made the contractor's lot a by no means happy 
one. 

Applications for war bonuses were made in most parts 
ofthe centre. "The following towns had granted increases 
of war bonuses:—Birmingham (4d. per hour to all 
operatives with whom the association has agreements and 
who are not already in receipt of a war bonus or increased 
payment, from October 24 last until three months after 
the end of the war); Bromsgrove (2s. per week war bonus 
to married men and 1s. to single men, all trades, from 
December 1 last until three months after the close of the 
war); Dudley (labourers advanced on April 1 last from 
634. to 61d. for two years, and bricklayers, carpenters, 
and joiners from 834. to 10d. for a like period as from 
April next); Derby (war bonus of id. per hour to 
labourers during the winter months and to plumbers of 
id. for the period of the war); Leicester (bricklayers', 
masons’, and plasterers’ labourers increased from 7d., 
"id., and 74d. to Tid., T4d., and 8d. respectively, brick- 
layers from 94d. to 10d., carpenters trom 10d. to 1034., 
masons from 934. to 104d., and plumbers from 94d. to 
10d.) ; Northampton (war bonus of 2s. 6d. per week to 
all trades from June 5 last until three months after the 
close of the war); Stourbridge (bricklayers, carpenters, 
and labourers, $d. advance for the period of the war); 
Walsall (plumbers increased from 9d. to 10d.); West 
Bromwich (carpenters and joiners increased from 94d. 
to 10d.); and Worcester: (war bonus of 2s. per week to 
labourers during short time only). 


The Amalgamated Society of | Wood-cutting 
, Machinists, the United Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 


and the Electrical Trades Union, had been admitted to 
the Conciliation Board scheme, and applications for 
admission had been received from the Navvies’, 
Builders’ Labourers’, and General Labourers’ Union, 
and the Amalgamated Slaters’ and Tilers’ Provident 
Society. The Operative Bricklayers’ Scciety (London) 
had been readmitted to the scheme. Тһе associations 
affiliated to the centre now numbered twenty-three—a 
ecrease of one, the small association that had had for 
Some years a struggling existence at Long Eaton having 
ome defunct. The membership of the branches was 
on the whole maintained. The Birmingham Association 
Was still advancing. registering a total membership of 
91, as against 268 the previous year. Тһе individual 
membership of the centre was still limited to three firms. 
The accounts showed a balance in hand of £96. 
The report was approved, says the Birmingham Daily 


Post, and the officers for 1916 were appointed : —Mr. 
F. T. Doleman (Nottingham) president, Mr. C. Garlick 
(Coventry) and Mr. G. Elvins (Birmingham), vice- 
presidents, Mr. H. Willcock (Wolverhampton) treasurer, 
and Mr. F. G. Hodges (Burton-on-Trent) and Mr, 
William Moffat (Birmingham) auditors. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 1,388. Jan. 28, 1915.—Plug Cocks. Archibald Lees 
and Walter Lees, of Standard Works, New Brunswick 
Street, Halifax, York.—This invention relates to plug cocks ` 
and stop cocks of the type having a hollow conical plug 
situated within the casing and provided with a spring sur- 
rounding the spindle and adapted to exert pressure on the 
narrow end of the plug. In this type of valve it has been 


FIRA 


Жек тин ш 


proposed to employ a stuffing box encircling the plug spindle. 
The object of this invention is to construct an improved 
plug cock for steam, gas, water, air, or other fluids, which 
will retain all the advantages of the different constructions, 
and which can be packed under pressure. Fig. 1 is a sec- 
tional elevation, and fig. 2 is an end view of the plug cock. 
The casing 1 has inlet and outlet openings 2 and 3 respec- 
tively, between which is formed within the casing a conical 
chamber 4, the larger diameter 5 of which is at the lower 
end. This chamber communicates with the inlet opening 2 
by a port 6 of oblong shape at its lower end, and with the 
outlet by a suitably shaped opening 7 concentric with the 
axis of flow. Fitting within the chamber 4 is a hollow 
plug 8 open at its lower end 9 and extending down sub- 
stantially to the level of the upper edge of the oblong inlet 
port 6, but protected thereby from the entering fluid or 
liquid. An opening 10 in the wall of the plug 8, coinciding 
in size and shape with the outlet opening of the chamber, 
is adapted on rotation of the plug, to open and close such 
outlet opening and thus permit and prevent flow through 
same. The upper end of the plug has a stem 11, which 
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extends vertically through a stuffing box 12, the screwed 
top 13 of which screws into the top of the casing 1; a screwed 
retaining cap 14 is placed over the end of the stuffing box. 
This construction allows access to the stuffing box without 
disturbing the conical plug and spring. Confined on the 
stem between the top of the casing and a pin 15 passing 
through the stem 15 a spiral spring 16, which acts to hele 
up the plug against the seating formed by the conical 
interior of the chamber. A loose washer may be inserted 
between the top of the casing and the bottom of the spring 
if desired. A hollow cap nut 17 screwed into an opening in 
the bottom of the casing affords access to the interior of the 
plug when desired. Since the liquid or fluid enters at the 
bottom of the hollow plug and passes out through a port 
or opening in the wall of the plug, it never comes into 
contact with the ground part or outer surface of said plug, 
whether the cock be open or closed, so that damage to such 
ground surface through the cutting action of the liauid or 
fluid under pressure is avoided. Since the plug is held in 
position by means of the action of the spring on its stem, 
liberty of expansion or contraction is afforded, and, com- 
bined with the internal pressure acting on the hollow plug, 
the construction of the stuffing box enables it to be repacked, 
if necessary, under pressure — Dec. 8, 1915. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by. James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 24,105. Dec. 15, 1914.— Robert Affleck, 23 Leppoc 
Road, Clapham, S.W. Portable buildings. 


4,574. March 24, 1915.—Chas, Showell, Stirchley Brass 
Foundry, Stirchley, Birmingham. Emergency-exit door 
fastening. 

8.551. June 9, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 


‘vention June 29, 1914.) -Julius Gres!y, Kilchberg, 
Zurich. Manufacture of hydraulic cement. 
22,590. Nov. 16, 1914.—C. Г. H. Jackson, 15 Withipoll 
Street, Ipswich, Suffolk. Gevser or water-heater. 
| 24.586. Dec. 21, 1914.--G. W. N. & G. Е. Naylor, 
Denby Dale, near Huddersfield. Purification of sewage. 
5.996. -April 21, 1915. — S. В. Parkes, Pretoria Works, 


near 


New Road, Willenhall. Cases for sash pullies, locks, or 
the like. 
8.986. June 18, 1915.—Walter Grafton, Airlie, Mon- 


Gas fires. 
(Dated under International 
Lucie Dreyfus, 11 Rumelin- 


reith Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 
10,100. July 10, 1915. 
Convention July 30, 1914. )--- 


hachwee, Basel, Switzerland. Panels for doors, walls, and 
the like. 
12.068. Ана. 21, 1915..—-Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd., 


and Walter Banks, 
Gas fires. 


Palatine Works, Warrington, Lanes. 


24,458. Dec. 21, 1914.--W. Н. Shotwell, Glen Cove, 
Nassau, N. Y. Weather vane indicator. 
24.630. Dee. 27, 1914, ard 22.735, Nov. 19. 1914. Walter 


Jones, J.P.. The Uplands. Stourbridge, Worcester, and 
Jones & Attwood, Ltd., Titan Works, Ambleside, Stour- 
bridge. Apparatus for the purification. of sewage and 
analogous liquids. 

24,693 Dee, 28, 1914.- А. 
Buildings, W.C. 
the like. 


G. France, 29 Southampton 
Fastening device for doors, casements, and 


100 Lewisham 


1.232. Jan. 26, 1915.-- Henry Sharrow, 
Road, Smethwick, Staffs. Ball taps or hall valves. 

1.718. Feb. 5. 1915.— W. A. Breokes, Unett Street 
Works, Smethwick, and J. W. Mason and John. Mason, 


11 Beaks Road, Smethwick. Stove crates. 

18.851. Апи. 19, 1914.—Jacanes Quost, 21 rue de la 
Rochefoucavid, Paris. Moulds mainly applicable for build- 
ing chimnevs of reinforced con^rete. 

22.845. Nov. 21, 1911.-. Thos. Potter, 
Croydon, Surrey. Glazing bars for 
purposes, 

24.087. Dee. 15, 1914.-.P. Е. Bunyard, 57 Kidder- 
minster Road. Croydon. System of construction for use in 
the erection of frame structures. 

24,164. Dec. 16, 1914... A. L. Neeson, 52 Old Bailey, 
Е.С. Tndia-rubber and the like stair treads and mats. 

24.289. Dec. 17, 1914. —C. 5. Jeffry, 76 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon. Slide rule. 

4.721. March 26, 1915.—-F. H. Harrison, 
Works, Villiers Street, Willenhall. Padlocks. 

5,879. April 20. 1915.—W. H. Sturge, Premier Works. 
Sheepcote Street, Birmingham. Combined electric switch 
and wall plug. 


22 Havelc:k Road, 


glass roofs and other 


Belmont 


7,941. Мау 28, 1915.—E. P. Wells, 94 Larkhall Rise, 
Clapham, S.W. Construction of floors. 
5,911. March 11, 1915.—G. H. Mills, 22 Melbourne 


Avenue, Bowes Park. Copper and bath combination. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Јоѕерн TATE, of Wallasey, formerly of 5 Sydenham. 
Avenue, Liverpool, builder, left net personalty £1,164, and 
£12,220 gross. 

Mr. Henry A. CHEERS, architect, of 73 Philbeach 
Gardens, London, died on the 15th inst. of heart failure. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday last. 

LIEUTENANT SAMUEL Harz, 8th Battalion Manchester 
Regiment, of Cleveleys Hydro, Blackpool, formerly of Dids- 
bury and ү ithington, architect, who was killed in Gallipoli 
on June 4, has left property of the value of £22,700, with net 
personalty 52,885. 

Tue Board of Management of the King Edward VII. 
Hospital, Cardiff, had under consideration last week a scheme 
of extensions which will cost £46,506 and provide 151 addi- 
tional beds in various wards. Towards this amount an 
anonymous gentleman has since promised 10,000 guineas. 
The scheme was outlined by Colonel E. M. Bruce Vaughan. 

Алл, the competitive designs submitted for the alteration 
and extension cf the Harris Academy, Dundes, will be open 
to publie inspection in the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, 
from Friday, the 21st instant, to Wednesday, the 26th 
instant, both dates inclusive, between the hours of 10 A.M. 
and 4 p.m. 

SECOND-LIEUTENANT А. Н, Courtenay (late acting- 
manager of the publication department, General Electric 
Со., Ltd.), has sailed for the Mediterranean. After about 
two months in France with the Roval Naval Air Service, 
Armoured Car Aeroplane Support (R.N.V.R.), he trans- 
ferred to the Army Service Corps, and it is in this corps that 
he is now seeing service. 

Mr. ARTHUR К. HOLDEN, deputy borough engineer of 
Coventry, has been appointed borough surveyor of Hertford, 
in succession to the late Mr. Jevons, out of 318 applicants. 
Mr. Holden was articled to Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, architect 
and surveyor, of Chesterfield. 

Tur demand for housing accommodation in the Woolwich 
district for munition workers continues so great that further 
huts, similar to those used by the troops, are to be erected 
for the use of single men. Already large numbers of these 
huts have been built near the Arsenal, and the Government 
garden colony of about 1,200 houses and flats built within 
the past year is also fully occupied. The authorities are 
now contemplating the erection of an additional 350 huts at 
other places. 

GREENOCK Corporation have agreed to proceed. with 
ancther extensive housing scheme. Ground has been secured 
in the east end, and at a special meeting last Friday 1¢ was 
decided to accept the tender of the West of Scotland Build- 
ing Company, amounting to about £35.000, for the erection 
of 102 houses of the cottage type. Financial assistance 18 
being given by the Government. А similar undertaking ts at 
present being carried out in the centre of the town, and at 
the Battery Park the Admiralty are erecting huts for work- 
men engaged in war service. 

Ar the University of London the Yates Professor of 
Archeology, Dr. Ernest. Gardner, being on active service, 
the course on “ The Later Period of Greek Sculpture" will 
be given by Professor Perey Gardner, of Oxford. The course 
hogan on January 20 at two o'clock. Tn connection with the 
Department. of Archeology, а publie lecture will be given 
on February 10, at 5.30 ь.м., by the Principal of King’s 
College, Dr. n. M. Barone. on “The Most Recent Dis- 
coveries in Crete," illustrated by lantern slides. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tur value of waterproofed cement has been for some time 
recognised by most Government departments. We hear that 
the Board of Public Works have been extending the G.P.O., 
Dublin, and that the powder Pudlo was used for making 
some of the cement watertight. 


WE announced last month that the business of the London 
Cabinet Со.. of Lyme Grove, Mare Street, N.E., had been 
purchased by Mr. H. H, Elliott, of 63 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. Mr. W. M. Greer has been appointed 
by Mr. Elliott his agent both for London and the country. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
leyal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*„* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Фс., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 Р.М. 
on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


CHURWELL.—Jan. 31.—For the various works required 
in erection of three-storey warehouse, engine-house, engine- 
beds, gas-production plant, &c., at Millshaw Leather Works, 
Churwell, Yorks, for Messrs. W. L. Ingle, Ltd. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Licentiate К.І. B. A., architect and surveyor, Leeds, 
or at Queen Street, Morley. 

CLITHEROE.—J an. 31.—For repairing and rebuilding 
fence walls on the waterworks gathering ground, for the 
Corporation. Mr. А. К. Bleazard, borough surveyor, 
Clitheroe. 

GUILDFORD.— Feb. 15.—For erection of a retaining wall 
for the support of the highway in Quarry Street, Guildford, 
the construction to be either in mass concrete or reinforced 
concrete on the Kahn system, for the Town Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. E. Young Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Guildford. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 7.— For concrete foundations and general 
building works in connection with the extension of their 
Power House, for the St. 
Deposit £1. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 


TELEGRAMS 


Pancras Borough Council.. 


-—- 


SHELL 


BRAND 


FLOOR POLISH 


“SATISFY.” 


Lonpon.—Jan. 29.—For building six small lock-up shops 
and stores at Mare Street, Hackney. No quantities. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. G. P. Pratt, A.R.I.B.A., 
Street, Acton, W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 31.—For alterations, sanitary fittings, 


and other works at the Southwark Military Hospital, Dul- . 


wich Grove, Dulwich, S.E., for the Southwark Guardians. 
Deposit £5. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Bentinck 
Street, Manchester Square, W. 

MaNcHESTER.—Feb. 10.—For the work and materials 
required in erection of a power-house at their Bradford 
Road station, for the Gas Committee. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 
F. A, Price, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester, or Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.I.C.E., Rochdale 
Road Gasworks. 

MonLEv.—Jan. 31.—For the various works required in 
erection of rag shaker place at Parkfield Mills, for Messrs. 
John Brumfitt & Son, Ltd. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley, and 
1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

RiroN.—Jan, 31.—For erection of additions to the Spa 
Baths, Park Street, for the Corporation. The City Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Ripon. 

ScomTLAND.—Jan. 31.—For excavation work, banking, 
drainage, roadmaking, &c., to form an extension to the 
Western Necropolis on South Side, for the Dundee Town 
Council (Burial Board). The Parks and Cemeteries Office, 
93 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 1.—For the mason and brick, carpenter, 
plaster and asphalt, plumber, painter and glazier works of 
new parcel office, Falcon Square, Inverness Station, for the 
Highland Railway Co. Mr. A. Newlands, the company’s 
engineer-in-chief, Inverness. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 4.—For the foundation work and in- 
ternal plumber work of a Domestic Science building, to be 
erected for the Dumfries Burgh School Board at George 
Street School. Mr. J. M’Lintock Bowie, F.R.I.B.A., 
53 Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. 

THRUSSINGTON.—Feb. 4.—For the partial demolition of 
the existing two brick arches, each about 22 ft. span, and 
the rebuilding of same in ferro-concrete and for the road- 
making incidental thereto at Thrussington Bridge, for the 
Leicestershire County Council. Devosit £1 1s. Mr. S. 
Perkins Pick, county engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Wates.—Jan. 29.—For the construction of engine and 
filter houses, together with foundations, at Aberavon. The 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Aberavon. 

WALES.—Jan. 29.—For the conversion of Drymma House, 
Skewen, near Neath, into a home for feeble-minded persons, 
for the Glamorganshire Joint Poor-Law Establishment Com- 
ei Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aber- 
are. 

WaLES.—Feb. 1.—For erection of a brick chimney shaft 
at Fane Valley Creamery, Altnamackin, Castleblaney. Mr. 
J. M'Neill, manager, the Creamery. 

Wates.—Feb. 2.—For erection and construction of altera- 
tions and additions at the Cardiff Sanatorium. Canton, 
Cardiff, for the Cardiff City Council. The City Engineer's 
Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 

WmurrLocksWORTHY.—Jan. 31.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to farm buildings at Whitlocksworthy, S. Milton, near 
Kingsbridge. Messrs. Bourne & Sons, land agents, Totnes. 

WOooDMANSTERNE.—Jan. 29.—For fitting up new lava- 
tories and w.c.’s and works of drainage. new boiler and gas 
fittings, and minor revairs, to adavt The Oaks at Wood- 
mansterne for occupation, for the Surrev Joint Poor-Law 
Committee. Deposit 10s. Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.I., Union 
Bank Chambers, Croydon. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. 
GOVERNMENT, &c. 


Many of the best Institutions, Schools, 

and Mansions have had their floors 

treated and polished by the Shell 
Method and are satisfied. 


ARCH? H. HAMILTON & CO., POSSIL PARK, CLASCOW. 


The Inventors of the Petrifying, Treating and Polishing of Wood 
and Gon хара. РРА Flooring. 


> - 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE кылыы, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


The West of England Joinery Go. 


Telephone No. 481. LTD., 
Stonehouse, 


A | 
LONDON& ` 


ES great reden ni for hene m “Joinery, Poth,” PLYMOUTH. | 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1 i 4 ^ 
ano British Exhibition, ma ev, aw || HIGH CLASS JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, || Security "FIRE. 26, 107,594 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS INSURANCE COMPANY / 
LTO A 


Thatching & Reed Laying. JOURNAL 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 19/- PER ANNUM. 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, Ed 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING | Fire. conseauentiat coss 


SEQUI RACER YO! EAE ES NF Rr гар BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
, 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. |М оурс cinciiry MARINE 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. &6 Insurance TT EXPLOSION and 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal. Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. ! BREAKDOWN. 
Works- BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
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ыы MADE. 
Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles 


(About 4’ 0” x 1' 10”, for fixing Straight Cover). 


Poilite Standard Tiles FOR DIAGONAL FIXING. 
Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4' X4', 6'x4', 8'X4'. From зу’ thick, upwards). 


Compressed Sheets 


(4' x 4', Smooth on Both Sides). 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., 


Head Office :-591 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works :—HAREFIELD. MIDDLESEX. 


Owing to the demand for the Series of Articles 
by Prof. C. A. M. SMITH, M.Sc., оп 


PETROL AIR GAS 


THE NEW FORM OF ILLUMINANT, 


the Publishers have issued these valuable articles іп. 
pamphlet form, illustrated, price 2s. each, by post, 2s. Sd. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUBLISHER :— 


` “The Architect” Offices, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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TENDERS. 


BEXHILL. 


For the erection of an observation pavilion at the new isola- 
tion hospital, for the Town Council. 


SHANNON (accepted) £757 0 0 
LONDON. 
For the following works, for the St. Pancras Borough 
Council. 

Steel Construction Work at Power-house. 
Westwood & Wright . : £8,527 0 0 
L. Cooper . ; | | . 5 8,210 0 0 
Foster Construction Co. ; қ 3 i 8,118 17 3 
E. Wood & Со. . қ і : . : 7,995 0 0 
Butterley Со. . ; ; 7,951 1 6 
E. C. & J. Keay (recommended) А ; 7,615 0 0 

Concrete Coal Bunker and Lift Well. 
Somerville & Co. қ А . £3,475 14 8 
Higgs & Hil . : $ ; ; " 3,119 0 0 
Concrete Piling Co. А : 2,989 0 0 
W. King & Son (recommended) Bord 2764 0 0 

Coal and Ash-handling Plant. 
Strachan & Henshaw (recommended) £3,660 0 0 


For painting work at the Star Lane School, Fulham, for 
the London С Council. 


Bovis, Ltd. . | . $1125 0 0 
McCormick & Sons um . ы . 1,08 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. . А | А 958 0 0 
J. & С. Bowyer . ы i А | 915 0 0 
Garrett & Son . : қ : : А 829 0 0 
Smith & Son | . [ox ; 790 0 0 
W. E. Blake, Ltd. i . . 680 0 0 
Inns . j à ; 669 6 9 
Triccs & Co., 92 The Chase, Clapham 

(accepted) : ; s Я 632 0 0 


For additions and alterations and for utilising exhaust 
steam to the present heating installation at New Scot- 
land Yard, S.W., for the Receiver for the Metropolitan 
Police District. Mr. J. Піхох BUTLER, F.R.I.B.A., 
New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


J. Slater & Co., Ltd. : | £1,150 0 0 
Benham & Sons ; : i | : 1,066 0 0 
Crittall Е : , | қ i 645 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbit қ Е s ё 623 0 0 
Rosser & Воззыт Hammersmith, W. 

(acce pted) 2 x : ; А ; 593 0 0 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 

TRADES EMPLOYERS. 
THE annual meeting of the above important body took 
place on Wednesday last, the 26th inst., at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London, W.C. Mr. A. W. Sinclair, of 
Scarborough, president, occupied the chair. Our report 
of the proceedings must, owing to lack of space, be held 
over until next week. 

According to the thirty- eighth annual report, the 
Federation comprises the same County Federations as 
last year, but further increases have taken place in the 
membership—Northern Counties’ Federation, North- 
Western Federation, Yorkshire Federation, Midland 
Federation, London Federation, Southern Counties’ 
Federation, Eastern Counties’ Federation, South-Western 
Counties’ Federation, South Wales Federation, Belfast 
Association, Dublin Association, Colonial Members, the 
South African Federation, Honorary Members, the 
Scottish Federation. The total number of local associa- 
tions affiliated is upwards of 182, with an aggregate 
membership of about 6,700. | 

State of Trade.—The present state of the building 
trade may be fairly described as quiet, with a tendency 
to further restrictions, although there is not much un- 
employment owing to the prev vailing war conditions. It 
Is becoming increasingly evident that there will be s 
shortage of “labour in our trade whenever a revival takes 
place. That there is a continued restriction of house- 
building is also evident, and can only mean that even- 
tually the already acknowledged shortage of housing 
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accommodation will have to be made up. 16 would 
appear, therefore, that a revival of building on a big scale 
may be expected at no distant date, and it behoves us to 
be ready with both men and material to handle it. 

The question of providing for an adequate supply of 
labour again engaged the attention of the Administrative 
Committee at its November meeting. 

The Council heartily commends the action of the 
Administrative Committee, and again urges the import- 
ance of federations, associations, and individual firms 
giving the question of apprenticeship training their 
serious attention. 

Boards of Conciliation.—The National Board has sat 
five times and dealt with two appeals, giving a decision 
in one case but no decision in the other. 

During the year the following bodies have been 
admitted to the Conciliation Scheme: The London 
Master Builders’ Association, the London branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
London branch of the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the United Builders’ Labourers’. Union, the 
Electrical Trades Union, and the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society. 

The following further applications have been recom- 
mended by the Board for acceptance: The Navvies, 
Builders’ Labourers, and General Labourers’ Union; the 
Amalgamated Slaters’ and Tilers’ Provident Society, the 
National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the United Order of General 
Labourers of London, and the National Federation of 
Slate Merchants, Slaters, and Tilers. 

The work which the Board undertook in connection 
with the proposed National Demarcation Scheme has 
been so far successful that the scheme was launched on 
December 14. 

It has received the adhesion of eighteen out of the 


a 


twenty-two national bodies which were brought to con- ` 


ference on the proposal, and the failure to adhere of 


those outstanding is understood to be due to special 
difficulties of a transitory character, and not to any want 


of sympathy with the scheme. 

The rules have been adopted, and the various parties 
are now invited to elect the local, centre, and national 
committees, and to hold their annual meetings 'n 
February and March, as required by the rules, after 
which the scheme will be in full working order, it is 


believed.. 


` The National Joint Committee of Appeal has held one 
meeting and dealt with six appeals, giving decisions in 
five cases; in one case no decision was reached. 

The following summary gives an indication of the 
work of the Centre Boards of Conciliation : — 

The Northern Centre dealt with 25 cases during 
the vear, which were disposed of as follows :—Settled by 
the Board, 19; referred to higher Board, 4; ruled out of 
order, 1; related back, 1. 

The Midland Centre Board dealt si one case:— 
Settled by the Board, 1. 

The S.E. Centre Board has dealt with two cases :— 
Settled by the Board, 0; referred to higher Board, 1; 
referred back, 1. 

The S.W. Centre Board has not reported. 

National Reserve Fund.—Continues to progress; 
particulars being given in the financial statement. 

War Loan Stock to the amount of £1,000 has been 
taken up on this account. 

Meetings. —During the year forty -two meetings have 
been held:—General meetings, 2; Council meetings. 2; 
Administrative Committee Meetings, 3; various. Sub- 
Committee meetings, 13; Conciliation Boards, ð; 
National Joint Committee of Appeal, 1; conferences and 
deputations, 11; Demarcation Scheme, 5. 

Wages and Hours of Labour. —The comparative 
statement of wages and hours of labour is no longer 


‚ published, but the secretary keeps a card record of such 


changes as are reported to him, and will be pleased to 
answer specific inquiries. 
Forms of Contract and Sub-Contract.—There are no 
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LXGUEET NE NG 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Р A ot о «Ш Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Te egrame* © Vr'Ram “отттослнам” 


Lithographers 
69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (281) Free. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi 
SATISFACTORY 


HAND & ELECTRIC | IFTS, 


James Ritchie & Sons 


(THE HAND-LIFT SPECIALISTS), 


34 SURREY «Cis BATTERSEA, LONDON, 
N.T : BATTERSEA БА 1802. — 


BATHS, 
COOKING WASH-HOUSE 


APPARATUS. Mii FITTINCS 
T. BRADFORD & OC. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


8.W. 


SAFETY 
WALYS 


g FITZROY WORKS 
562". 564 EusroN R?, 
LONDON, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. [ 
th. 


Law Union & Rock 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FOUNDED 1806. 

Income Exceeds Funds Exceed 
£1,300,000 £9,700,000 
Claims Paid 

£25,000,000 


EN ares and MA 

mployers’ Liability, Burglary, 

Fidelity Guarantee, Plate б 
Motor Car, &c. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Head Office : 
OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
Е CPC NE, FL шы с. == есек Бы наин NN IO SCORE Rn pum: 


JOHN SMITH & SONS. 
Midland Clock Works, DERBY. 


Telegraphic Address: 
" Clocks, Derby." 


Telephone 


No. 569 
Clocks and Chime 
for St. Paul's Cathedral, 


ca Beve-lev Minster, Truro Cathedral 


Thur'es Cathedral, Ве! fast Assembly Hall 
and many others to Lord Grimthorpe's designs 


WALLIS'S 
Ventilators 


“ MONARCH” 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


мє > АБГ" Tas hus 
Every Description of 


Sheet Metal Work. | ША i 


J. WALLIS & CO., $ Pm 
HUDDERSFIELD. 1.102 


Good light is a big Business Asset 


For industrial work always specify the good light —2OSRAM. 
It enables operatives to work better and with less strain— - 
quicker and with greater accuracy. Statistics prove that 
good light means increased output, better work and fewer 
‘accidents. Give your clients the best light possible. Give 
them OSRAMS. Use them in your own home and office. 


—Lamps " 
British Made 
Throughout 


at the Osram-Robertson 
Lamp Works, Hammersmith, 


London, W. 


Advt. of 
The General Electric Co., 
67 Queen Victoria St., London, 


T 
Ltd., AN 
Е.С. 
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fresh developments to record since last report, except 
that negotiations for a form of sub-contract for use with 
sub-contractors employed directly by the sole contractors 
have been resumed. 

Subscription.—The annual budget was submitted to 
the autumn meeting of the Administrative Committee, 
which decided to recommend that the subscription for 
1916 remain unaltered. 

Publiciiy.—The present circumstances have checked 
somewhat the flow of articles of special interest to the 
building trade; nevertheless the technical papers are 
making every effort to elucidate such questions as 
present themselves. 

Other Questions may be mentioned which have been 
dealt with and already reported upon in the '' N-F- 
Record '" during the year, relating to Н.М. Office of 
Works and Daywork Charges for Apprentices ; Proposed 
Board of Industry; Branch Trade Committees; Muni- 
cipal Trading; the Apprenticeship Question, including a 
long report on suggestions for its solution; Damage to 
Roads by Extraordinary Traffic; Priced Schedules with 
Tenders; Damage to Property by the King's Enemies; 
Contract Conditions with Local Authorities, including 
long Report thereon; Demands for advances on Wages 
as War Bonus; Co-operative Societies; Building Bye- 
laws and Court of Appeal; Financial Inducements to 
Workmen; Excess War Profits; Preferential Prices with 
Paint Manufacturers; Wallpaper Discounts; Female 
Labour in Woodworking Industries; Pre-war Contracts. 

Belgian Builders’ Relief Fund.—A full report of 
this fund appeared in the December issue of the '' N-F- 
Record." The figures there given were down to end of 
October; further amounts to hand to December 31 are 
as follows : —From branches of the Federation £283 17s., 
from the Federated Employers’ Insurance Association, 
Ltd., £20, and from Wm. Shepherd, Esq. (London), 
£25—making the total, including bank interest, 
£1,948 16s. 8d., as shown in accounts. It is only 
necessary to remind the members that the contributions 
required each month to enable the fund to be continued 
in accordance with the resolution of the Executive 
Committee are wanted promptly, as there is no reserve 
to fall back upon. 

Several of the Federations have allocated their quota 
to their members at so much per week per member; 
in this way in a large federation the amount works out 
at ld. per week per member; in a medium-sized federa- 
tion it is 6d. per month per member. This is the fairest 
way of apportioning the quota, and should not press 
hardly upon anv one, while it enables the National 
Federation to continue a good work which is really needed 
and much appreciated. Meanwhile, every effort is being 
made to reduce the demands upon the fund by finding 
employment in munition work for those recipients who 
аге capable of it; but when all is done in that way that 
can be done, there will remain a majoritv who will still 
have to depend upon the kind-heartedness of their 
English confréres for the means wherewithal to keep 
them until they can return to their homes. 


In a letter wishing the compliments of the New Year 
to the President and members of this Federation, Mr. 
Van Ophem, the General Director of the International 
Federation of Building and Public Works Contractors, 
desires at the same time to convev to the members his 
profound gratitude for the so helpful assistance given 
by the Federation te his unfortunate compatriots. 
Among the numerous acts of fine and noble solidarity 
which have manifested themselves in England, that of 
this Federation will be specially appreciated, and will 
secure for it the gratitude and profound sympathy of the 
Belgian Building and Public Works Industry. | 

The Apprenticeship Question.—The Sub-Committee 
appointed to deal further with this question is considering 
the proposals which have been drawn up by the Institute 
of Builders. Meanwhile, it is reported from the North- 
Western Federation that a special and influential Sub- 
Committee has this question in hand, and is beginning 


operations by ascertaining the number of apprentices 


employed in each district, and the number which might 
be employed under the local working rule agreements; 
the question of revising apprentice wages, to bring them 
more into line with the wages paid to boys in other occu- 
pations in the various localities, is being taken in hand. 
An effort is being made to induce employers to interest 
themselves more in the education and general welfare 
of their apprentices and in providing them with suitable 
tools. А desire is expressed that the National Federation 
should take steps to induce the Government to establish 
Trade Continuation Schools, at which scholars should be 
compelled to attend. | 

The last-named suggestion involves legislation of so 
contentious a kind as to be impossible until after the 
war; to carry it out when the time comes will involve 
a large increase in the cost to the State of Education, so 
that it is evident that it will have to awaitthe favourable 
moment when money is available and Parliament willing 
to carry out so far-reaching a reform. | 

-The Munitions of War Amendment Act.—Following 
on the representations which were made to the Govern- 
ment by representatives of this Federation and others, 
there has been an extension of the provisions contained 
in Section 7 of the principal Act to the construction, 
alteration, or repair of works of construction and build- 
ings for naval and military. purposes, of buildings in 
which munition work is, or is intended to be, carried on, 
the erection of machinery and plant therein, and Ше 
erection of houses for the accommodation of persons 
engaged or about to be engaged on munition work. 

It follows that no firm will be able to take away 
labour from such work if the establishment is covered 
by the Order of the Minister made under Section 7 of the 
principal Act. | 

Pre-War Contracts.—Complaint is being made as to 
the lack of equitable consideration shown to contractors 
bv certain of their clients now that contracts, taken prior 
to the war, are finishing, or being settled up. When war 
broke out the position in which contractors were thereby 
placed was brought to the notice of both the Board of 
Trade and the Treasury. Although it did not seem prac- 


` ticable to cancel existing contracts, because of what had 


happened, contractors were led to believe that clients in 
general would give equitable consideration to the question 
of losses on contracts sustained in consequence of the 
war, bv contractors who had faithfully carried out their 
undertakings. ‘In some cases promises to that effect were 
given. 

Judging by the reports and complaints received these 
expectations are not being realised. Apparently con- 
sideration must be shown by contractors to their work- 
men in the shape of war bonuses because of the abnormal 
cost of living due to the war. But no consideration is to 
be shown by the building owner for the contractor, who 
is doubly penalised by having to pay war bonuses (for 
which no return in extra output is received) and by 
having to pay extra for materials (mainly because of the 
extraordinary naval and military requirements of the 
Government), notwithstanding the fact that the building 
owner gets the entire benefits of the contract just as 
though no war existed. Why should the latter not bear 
a share of the extra cost of his work due to this extra- 
ordinary war? In common fairness he ought unquestion- 
ably to do so, and it is only a reasonable expectation on 
the part of contractors that Government will see that 
their case is given the same equitable and effective con- 


. sideration that has been given to other equitable claims, 


such as, for example, damage by King's enemies in the 
shape of destruction. of property bv bombardment of 
coast towns. Indirectly, contractors are suffering damage 
because the King's enemies, bv making war on a huge 
scale, have caused contractors to incur serious losses in 
carrying out their contractual obligations on contracts 
taken prior to the war. | 
Consideration 18 being shown to mortgagors, to 
tenants, to workmen, to property owners, and in some 
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cases emergency legislation passed for their relief, and 
why not to contractors where reasonable grounds can be 
adduced ? | 

- Damage to Roads by Heavy Molors.—The Adminis- 
trative Committee appointed the Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion (Mr. Wilicock) to give evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee which has under consideration the law 
and regulations relating to the construction and use of 
road locomotives and heavy motor-cars in Great Britain, 
with a view to the issue of a report as to what amend- 
ments, if any, are desirable. On behalf of this Federa- 
tion a statement was put in wherein it was pointed out 
that the Federation is interested, both directly and in- 
directly, in the inquiry, because its members are in the 
habit of using road locomotives and heavy motor vehicles 
for the transport of materials, and because they are sub- 
jected to claims under the Highways and Locomotives 
Acts for damage to roads alleged to be due to their exces- 
sive traffic. 

In view of the anomaly which would result from a 
partial dealing with this question, it was submitted that 
the recommendations of the Committee should include 
such an amendment of the provisions in the said Acts 
relating to this question as will bring a contractor's other 
transport vehicles into a parallel position to that of his 
heavy motor vehicles, so that the present uncertainty as 
to whether any claim will be made and as to what its 
amount may be will give place to such a definite and 
equitable apportionment of liability as will enable him to 
estimate with reasonable certainty whether he has any- 
thing to pay, and how much, prior to taking on a con- 
tract. 

The general statement was accompanied by a sum- 
mary of actual cases reported from various parts of the 
country and attention called to the capricious and costly 
way in which contractors are penalised under the law as 
16 now stands. | 

Reserved Occupations.—Members will have seen а 
list of occupations in which the workmen empfoyed are 
exempted, wholly or mainly, from military service. The 
principle which has been adopted is not to deal with the 
question by industries, but by occupations, so that it may 
be necessary to search the lists to find out whether anv 
particular class of workmen in a particular industry is 
exempt. 

As there are certain classes of men employed on the 
staffs of building firms which do not appear to have been 
so far included in those lists, a communication was made 
to the Reserved Occupations Committee calline attention 
to the difficulty of replacing such men as estimators, 
general managers, managing partners, works managers, 
job foremen or general foremen, and foremen machinists. 
or leading machine hands, on account of the special 
training as experts in their respective occupations, and 
pointing out that men of that type are indispensable to 
building contractors, 

A request was made that. such classes of men should 
be scheduled, not necessarily for entire exemption but for 
exemption upon their employer's request. 

The Board of Trade replied that the Committee is 
unable to recommend the extension of the list of reserved 
occupations to include the classes referred to, but under 
Section II. of the Instructions to Local Tribunals oppor- 
tunity is given for appeal to the local tribunal on the 
ground that such men are individually indispensable. 

Organisalion.—Some organisation work has been 
done. despite the war. 

The North-Western Federation reports that the 
scheme of organisation begun some vears ago has been 
practically completed bv the adhesion during 1915 of local 
associations formed for Penrith. Lymm, Keswick, and 
Cockermouth, Morecambe, and West Cumberland, mak- 
ing a total of 70 local associations now affiliated to that 
County Federation as against 27 in May, 1911. The 
North-Western Federation is to be heartily congratulated 
unon the results of its remarkable and well-sustained 
effort, and it is to be hoped other County Federations 
will do likewise, 
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The Yorkshire Federation reports having received the 
adhesion of local associations at Pudsey and Holmfirth 
during the year. z 

London reports that progress has been made in the 
matter of organisation, and its rules have been revised 
in order to stimulate its activities. 

Dublin reports an increase of membership on the 
year; regulations have been adopted requiring members 
to notify all tenders of £100 and upwards; that work in 
competition must not be tendered for unless quantities 
are supplied if its value will exceed £500; that the Day 
Work Schedule of Prices must be adhered to; that the 
special war clause must be insisted upon in all contracts 
exceeding £300, and other minor matters; also that 
members must insist on conditions of contract as agreed 
between the Institute of Architects in Treland and the 
Association where a member of the Institute offers a 
contract to a builder. 

The Scottish Federation reports that after two years’ 
negotiations 16 1s about to secure universal conditions of 
contract for the building trade in Scotland. A new 
mode of measurement for carpenter and joiner work has 
been established, and the mason mode is now practically 
settled. Also that its organisation has been much 
strengthened, and some measure of control of the trade 
13 now resulting. 

Relations with the Operatives.—Normal relations 
continue with the operatives, which is satisfactory, 
considering the difficulties raised in certain districts by 
the demand for munition workers. The continued 
adhesion of fresh bodies to the Conciliation Scheme and 
the formation of a representative scheme for dealing with 
Demarcation Disputes is a good augury for the future. 

During the year advances of wages or war bonuses 
have been conceded to various branches of the operatives 
in the following districts: Dublin, Chester, Belfast, 
Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, N. Shields, S. Shields, 
Blyth, Stockton-on-Tees, Middlesbrough, Hartlepools, 
Darlington, Birmingham, Bromsgrove, Derby, North- 


ampton, Worcester, Norwich, Manchester, Bradford, 


Barnsley, Macclesfield, Halifax, Colne Valley, Hudders- 
field, Scarborough, York, Spen Valley, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Preston, Rochdale, Southport, Rossendale, 
Coventry, Leamington, Leicester, Bristol, Exeter, 
Aberdare, East Glamorgan and Monmouthshire Valleys, 
Newport (Mon.), Pontypridd, Cardiff, Wakefield, Hull, 
Scunthorpe, Dewsbury, Keighley, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Barnoldswick, Batley, Castleford, Pudsey, Mirfield, 
Bangor, Leigh Atherton and Tyldesley, Heywood, 
Llandudno, Glossop, Chorley, Altrincham, Blackpool, 
Burnley, Longridge, Maryport, Oldham, Warrington, 
Fleetwood, Widnes, Runcorn,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Northwich, Basingstoke, Barrow-in-Furness and West 
Bromwich. 

There are a number of notices for advances under 
consideration, 


MR. ALBERT E. Pripmore, F.S.I., 2 Broad Street Build- 
ings, has been elected the rating surveyor to the City of 
London Licensed Victuallers and Restaurant Proprietors’ 
Trade Protection Society. 

THe Architectural Association of Ireland held a meeting 
on the 20th inst., at 15 South Frederick Lane, Dublin, the 
President, Mr. H. G. Leask, in the chair. Mr. Harry 
Allberry, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on “Belgium: Нег 
Glory and Woe.” He referred at considerable length to the 
architectural glories of Belgium, as exhibited in her larger 
towns and cities, before the ruthless invasion of the 
Germans. He showed on the screen a large number of 
pictures of the beautiful buildings that have been damaged 
or destroyed, and traced the march of the German army 
from Liege through Brussels to Antwerp, the occupation 
of Louvain, Ghent, Bruges, Malines, Courtrai, Dinant, until 
its progress was barred by the line of Belgian, British, and 
French bayonets іп and around Ypres. He described most 
of the best-known ecclesiastical and civil buildings in the 
country. А number of lantern slides were shown, illus- 
trating the destruction wrought by the enemy. On the 
motion of Mr. R. O’Brien Smith, seconded by Mr. G. G. 
Lynes, a vote of thanks was given to the lecturer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to eramine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*„* Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAILIFFE Bripce.—Feb. 7.—For the works required in 
erection of confectionery works, including chimney and 
boiler-house, at Bradford Road, Bailiffe Bridge, near Brig- 
house. Send names not later than Feb. 7 to Mr. W. W. 
Longbottom, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Somerset Chambers, 
George Street, Halifax. 

GUILDFORD.4—Feb. 15.—For erection of a retaining wall 
for the support of the highway in Quarry Street, Guildford, 
the construction to be either in mass concrete or reinforced 
concrete on the Kahn system, for the Town Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. E. Young Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Guildford. 

Hurr.—Feb. 15.—For the reconstruction of No. 10 ware- 
house at Hull, for the North-Eastern Railway. Mr. A. 
Pollard, the company's architect, York, and the Station 
Master's Office, Paragon Station, Hull. 

InELAND.— Feb. 9.—For building twelve labourers’ cot- 
tages at St. Lawrence, Chapelizod, for the South Dublin 
Rural District Council. Mr. T. J. Byrne, clerk, Council 


Offices, 1James's Street, Dublin. 


GENERAL ROOFING CO. 


126 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


TRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a goods shed, for the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. Mr. T. S. Gilbert, 
M.I.C.E., harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

LoxpoN.—Feb. 7.—For concrete foundations and general 
building works in connection with the extension of their 
Power House, for the St. Pancras Borough Council. 
Deposit £1. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 10.—For the work and materials 
required in erection of a power-house at their Bradford 
Road station, for the Gas Committee. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 
Е. А. Price, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester, or Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.I.C.E., Rochdale 
Road Gasworks. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—Feb. 17.—For the erection of works | 
and repairs to buildings in their charge in the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne district during one year from April 1, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 
£1. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S.W. 

NoRMANTON CoMMoN.— For alterations to branch store, 
Normanton Common, for the Castleford Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd.: (Contract No. 1) general alterations; 
(2) joiner's work and shop fittings. Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects and surveyors, Pontefract and Castle- 
ford. 

OakDALE.—-Feb. 23.—For erection of a workmen's insti- 
tute at Oakdale Village, for the Oakdale Institute Com- 
mittee. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. А. Е. Webb, M.S.A., architect . 
and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. . 

Pecswoop.—Feb. 15.—For the reconstruction of Pegs- 
wood Station, for the North-Eastern Railway. Mr. A. Pol- | 
lard, the company's architect, Irving House, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ScotLanp.—Feb. 5.—For joiner work required at their 
properties, Nos. 16 and 18 Nichol Street, for the Kirkcaldy 
Town Council. The Burgh Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 

SmeERNESS.— Feb. 12.—For erection of five houses in 
Coronation Road, Sheerness. Messrs. Twigg, Lifton & Co., 
63 High Street, Mile Town, Sheerness. 

WaLES.—For completion of a house and shop at Ponty- 
berem. Messrs. W. Griffiths, F.S.I., & Son, Falcon Cham- 
bers, Llanelly. 

WarLES.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a schoolroom, &c., at 
* Siloh " Welsh Congregational Chapel, Trecynon, Aber- | 
dare, for the Trustees. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ash- 
brook House, Aberdare. 


THE Newport (Mon.) Works Committee has passed plans 
for new tube works on the east side of the river on a part 
of the site of the British Mannesmann Tube Company's 
proposed premises. 


THe Basingstoke Town Council at their last meeting 
considered correspondence from the Local Government 
Board and Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., with reference to 
the urgent suggestion of the latter—some months ago—that 
the council should at once proceed with a housing scheme. 
The Local Government Board were willing to sanction a 
loan for fifty houses provided Messrs. Thornycroft were 
prepared to render ‘‘ adequate financial assistance," Messrs. 
Thornycroft offered £2,500 provided the fifty houses were 
built near their works, and that they had the first call on | 
them. But as the council could not promise any houses in 
less than six months the firm wrote that they found local 
builders could provide them in three months, and therefore 
negotiations must be broken off. 


Phone: Wall 2155 


Telegrams : 
“ Salebrons " 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, Е.С. 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


А subeoription of 21 14. per annum entities the Member (< 
10 Status Reporta, to the Collection of 10 Accounts іп England 
and Wales free of Сол. mission, and to any registered informs 
tion on the cooks. Continuous lteporta a Speciality. Week: 
Gasette peres Membership limited to Wholesale Firma. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE Y, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DE^ARTMENTE 


CEMENT =: =: 
powor and lt 
durating capacity 


(KAW E'S) 
Used on Public Works for upwards of 60 years. 
KAYE & C0., LTD., Southam Works, RUCBY. | 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


ӨЛКЕ ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Bulldings 
and Great 8tadium for the 
Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
мш Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorad. 
Te!egra Qa: Рак NOTTINGHAM’ 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Work of every description executed with accuracy & despatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


x Authors' MS., etc., etc. 
Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 
37 Essex Street, Strand, Ұ.С. 
Telephone : 4353 Central. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


“SAMSON SPOT” 


SOLID 


BRAIDED 


sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 
IT 13 SPECIFIED by 
the best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 
(Incorp.). 
RTHOLOMEW OLOSE, LONDON, E.0. 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING § Head Offices : 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., шен robar 


Box doge G.W. RAILWAY (Rast End) 
ConsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH STONE 


qoot: в Corsham. «Ridge Ps Arter Oopenaore Bez 
Park). Spit Be Bed” and Gombe Down sone 


The YOCKNEY & ШЕША PARK STONE СОА 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 

London Depot: Mileage Wharf, Westbourne Park, W. 
London Office: Q.W. Ry., South Lambeth Goode Depot, 
Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 
терле но. 19 15 кош. and EN o. 966 Brixton. 


lad 


“Qua 
QUOTATIONS ghee for ere decree Ооланам а ы 


LANCASHIRE rere 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY j 
LTD 


= 


ГЕ DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
155 LEADENHALL STREET, E0 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
GLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


LIVERPOOL cos Lord street. 


( ESTABLISHED 1793. | 


LONDON-srook House, 10-12 Walbrook, Б.О. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF CAST IRON TANKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES GIVEN UPON ОАО 


АН plates planed full width of flanges. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & С0. Ltd 


BRANCH OFFICES— 


Tanks any size euppiled and erected anywhere. 


MANCHEST ER-—ercevenor Bulldings, Deaneear~ 
SHEFFIELD-—wsmocornead. 


Contractors to the Admiraity, War Department, Tel 
and Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


THORNOLIFFE IRONWORKS, near 


„ SHEFFIELD. 


egrams : “ Newton, Sheffield," 
Telephone No. : National 2200. 


| 
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TENDERS. 


BARKING. 


For the provision and erection of a steel-framed building 
covered with corrugated iron, together with brick-lined 
engine well and appurtenant works, at the electricity 
generating station, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. В. A. Lay, A.M.I.C.E., acting surveyor, Barking. 


Sanders & Forster . . £2,498 0 0 
Peirson & Co. : ! 1,755 0 0 
Moss (withdrawn) . . 1,645 0 0 
Foster Construction Company . 5 А 1,625 0 0 
Е. MrrcHELL & Co., Manchester (accepted) 1,565 0 0 
Potterton (withdrawn) . А ; А 1,527 0 0 
Surveyor's estimate 1,609 0 0 


DUDLEY. 
For the erection of houses and construction of streets and 


sewers in connection with the municipal housing scheme, 
for the Corporation. 


Accepted tenders. 
H. H. Crump, Birminghan, for erection 
of 124 houses . З à А 
Dudley Amalgamated Builders, Dudley, 
ninety houses қ : : à : 26,250 0 0 
Rogers & Son, Cardiff, eighty-six houses 22,500 0 0 
For the construction of new roads and sewers on the Brewery 


Fields estate, and for the widening of Bunn’s Lane and 
St. John’s Road. 


Lewis & Таріпм, Birmingham (accepted) 


£31,000 0 0 


£6,667 0 0 


For construction of new sewers in St. John’s Road and 
Bunn’s Lane. 


Lewis & Таріпм, Birmingham (accepted) : £460 0 0 


IRELAND. 


For the erection of a pavilion, construction of water supply 
and sewage works and sundry works to administration 
block of County Sligo Sanatorium at Cloonamahon 
House, near Collooney, for the Sligo County Council. 


Kennan & Sons . £3,039 0 0 
Mullen 2,997 0 0 
McNally . А 2,841 0 0 
Galloway & Son . 2,252 0 0 
Connolly . ; i x ; : 2,195 0 0 
W. J. Сооте, Longford (recommended) 2,100 0 0 


WEYMOUTH. 


For the erection of boundary wall between Sunnybank estate 
and houses, Salisbury and Granville Road, for the Cor- 


poration. Mr. K. S. S. Harris, borough engineer. 
Conway А Я : à £287 0 0 
Pattinson 285 14 6 
` Parsons А . : А i 275 0 0 
A. E. WHettam, Weymouth (accepted) 265 0 0 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
‘TRADE EMPLOYERS. 

In our issue of last week we gave a synopsis of the 

annual report of the above body, which was presented 

at the annual meeting on Wednesday, January 26. 

Mr. A. W. Sinclair, of Scarborough, President, in 
introducing the thirty-eighth annual report, pointed out 
that the proceedings of the Federation during the year 
had been somewhat restricted. But he was glad to say 
that such restriction had not affected its practical work- 
ing—for matters of importance dealt with had not been 
fewer, but only social affairs had gone by the board. 
The Boards of Conciliation were extending the scope 
of their activities, and it is recognised that if no other 
work has been done by the Federation, splendid results 
would have been achieved by the formation of these 
Conciliation Boards. The trade had secured extraordin- 
ary peace. The men recognise that instead of devasta- 
ting strikes they are now able by peaceful means to деб 
what is right and fair. A body on similar lines has 
been formed to deal with demarcation matters. Eighteen 
societies out of twenty-two had given their adhesion to 
the scheme. There were certain things in the forms of 
contract which the Federation and the R.I.B.A. desire 
to alter. The former have found it possible to arrange 


them satisfactorily. Тһе Lancashire members had ren- 
dered this somewhat difficult, but it was hoped to combine 
their requirements with the rest, i.e., to have one national 
agreement for the whole of the kingdom. | Sub-con- 
tractors have for years been asking for a greater security 
as to receiving payment. The builders also desire to be 
secured from any trouble from sub-contractors. The 
Federation found out that if it were possible to devise 
a form of sub-contract which would not increase their 
obligations, the R.I.B.A. would consider the matter. 
It is hoped that such form may be ready for presenta- 
tion before long to the R.I.B.A. On of the most 
pressing needs facing the trade is the supply of labour. 
Many of the large towns have not been getting appren- 
tices; there was no more important question than that 
oí apprenticeship. Pre-war contracts had affected 
numerous builders. While the Government has in many 
cases afforded protection to various branches of trade 
in this respect, the building trade has received none. 
A committee of the Federation are endeavouring tO 7 
secure that justice should be done to builders also. The 
law concerning damage to roads by heavy motors 18 
admittedly in a very unsatisfactory state, and should be 
so altered that the contractor about to use a road may 
know his liabilities. Finally he would like to mention 
that the Federation had lost one of its most prominent 
members in Mr. MacFarlane, who was an ex-President. 

‘Lhe report of the Employers’ Parhamentary Council 
was submitted to the meeting by Mr. William Shepherd 
(London), who, with Mr. Sinclair, represents the 
Federation on і. In doing so he pointed out that the 
Council had been during the past year in the position 
oi a barrister in a court of law who has a watching brief. 
In any case where the interests of the employers in the 
various industries were menaced, the Council were pre- 
pared to act. But to attempt to intervene in legislation 
would have been waste of energy, because it would have 
been said that the employers were oblivious to the wel- 
fare of the country in war time. The Government, in 
giving effect to the measures necessary to meet the 
exigencies of this war have been brought face to face 
with the trouble which has beset employers for the past 
twenty-five years. In consequence of the encourage- 
ment bestowed in the past upon labour interests in all 
industrial matters, the measures of the Government 
proved ineffective. Soon after the Munitions Act was 
passed there was a threat of a national strike and 1 
became impossible to enforce what it had been intended 
to enforce. "There is, of course, & great deal of specula- 
tion as to whab will be the condition of this country 
when the war is concluded—unhappily that time is not 
very clear and distinct. In the opinion of the speaker 
the war was nothing like concluded. The issue was so 
remote that he had not the remotest views concerning 
it. Тһе remedy was very difficult to conceive. Не 
thought it might be assumed that the difficulties which 
the Government have been having in its relations to 
Labour will make them more sympathetic in the future 
to the troubles of employers. He did not wish his own 
attitude to be misunderstood. Antagonism towards 
trade unionism seemed absurd to anyone gifted with 
reason. But trade unionism must be restrained so as 
not to encroach upon the prerogatives of other people. 
The employer should not be handed over, bound hand 
and foot, to the other section of the community. So far 
as the London Association is concerned they had never 
entertained the idea that the trade unionists were the 
only parties to be considered. There may be a latent 
feeling that a man has the right to differ, and not be out- 
lawed in consequence. They might congratulate 
themselves upon the circumstances of the war having 
suspended the activities of those people who have an 
axe to grind without a stone to grind it upon. There 
has been no room for Private Bills. With regard to his 
report it must be borne in mind that the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council did not act exclusively for the 
henefit of the building trade. 
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|Осиме & СО. 


ALL TI riu vr moii aires I SDRAGUE & CO, 


(LIMITED), 


SHEET LEAD Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 


EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 
D AM Р, iterations & Decorations, Est L 17 h О grap AD ers 


WALLIS’S Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
ABSOLUTELY EFFECTIVE 


V til { especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 
епшаюгь 69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 
AND CHEAP “ MONARCH” 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


Every Description of 
Sheet Metal Work. 


W. H. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N. 
Catalogue on Request to 
47. FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON, Е.С 
Established 1851 


SATISFACTORY шы [IETS 
HAND & EL'CTRIC 


James Ritchie & == 
(THE HAND-LIFT SPECIALISTS), 

34 SURREY LANE, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 8.W. 

N. T.: BATTERSEA 1802. 


J. WALLIS & CO., $ B 


SEASONED TIMBER, 


HARDWOODS AND SOFTWOODS, 
DEALS, BATTENS, AND BOARDS. 


JOSEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


Timber Importers and Merchants, 


"MALTESE CROSS BRAND. Timmie” SUNDERLAND. 
highest guality, London «р "LODGE, SUNDERLAND, 1M 13 and 457. 
2 PEED АБА ЈА EEE су 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


PORTLAND | =т= 
СЕМЕМТ. | Anti-Flooding Traps 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED /855. AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


T Price of Patent Gully: 

35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. |] Ышан АШ 

—«4 ee seating ЖІ 7s. 6d. 

Iron .. -- £2 58. 
Plus 20 % 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 2-іп. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


IN ROLLS 
GOFEET LONG 
ALL WIDTHS, 


USED BY 
H.M.GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS. 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
SAMPLES ф PRICES, 


A-G LEE 


184 STAMFORD BROOK STATION, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 


TELE es. „1794 HAMMERSMITH. 
GRAMS: - 'DAMCORI! SM. LONDON” 


The West of England Joinery Co. 


Telephone No. 481. LTD., 
n Stonehouse, 


'' Joinery, Plymouth.” PLYMOUTH. 
HIGH CLASS JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, 


For further ot а 


Geo. Couzens 5 zd 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: Tel. 


H INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 

E -5- 

RICHD. D. BATCHELOR|, usr or ART PLATES 

W ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. | published in “Тһе Architect , 

for Towne, Estates, Faotories, Фо. Complete installations. | will be forwarded on application to 

73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. Gilbert Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial 
Telegrams (eee Den. Candan. oven a CENTURT.  Telephonse| 7; Chatham. B Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Е. 


= NELSON WISE = 


кани. EXCAVATION. CARTACE. | 105 De Beauvoir Road, Kingsland, N.E. 
Large Quantities of York Paving, Granite Setts, ас. уау» ys In stock. 


Handsome Cloth Cases for binding * The Architect," price 2s. each. 
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Mr. Foster, in commenting on their subscription to 
the Employers' Parliamentary Council of £88 per year, 
said he began to wonder what the Federation was getting 
for the money. In any and every dispute the operatives 
have a policy already decided upon. One would have 
thought that the En:plovers' Parliamentary Committee 
would have given some indication of having a policy under 
consideration. The report to his mind was remarkable 
for its omission to deal with various matters, such as are 
now under the consideration of Chambers of Commerce. 
We hear a great deal of the slacking of the working-man, 
but the real crux is the gross mismanagement of the 
Government representatives. 

Mr. Sinclair remarked that the men’s representatives 
were whole-time paid officials, whereas the members of 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council did their work 
at their own expense and out of their own time. On the 
subject of the Derby scheme, he mentioned the authorities 
had absolutely declined to put builders under the lst of 
reserved occupations, but reply that local tribunals will 
be able to deal with the various cases as they arise. Ц 
was absolutely necessary that certain irreplaceable men 
should be exempted from military service, if the trade 
was to continue. 

The adoption of the accounts and balance sheet and 
auditors’ report was proposed by Mr. H. Willcock (Wol- 
verhampton), honorary treasurer, and seconded by 
Councillor S. Easten Newcastle-on-Tyne), honorary 
auditor. The latter said that there seemed nothing in the 
finances to grumble at considering the abnormal condi- 
tions. 

In presenting the report of the Belgian Fund, it was 
mentioned that a deputation from the Federation to the 
Government Departments concerned had made vigorous 
efforts to induce the Government to find work for suitable 
Belgian refugees, but there were considerable difficulties 
in the way. Councillor S. Easten has just arranged to 
build a hundred houses for munition workers near New- 
castle-on-Tyne at a fixed price per house, and will employ 
as many Belgians as can be arranged for so long as they 
work satisfactorily. 

M. Volckerick, legal adviser of the Antwerp Federa- 
tion, expressed his warm thanks for the generous sym- 
pathy shown to his fellow-members by the English body. 

Mr. W. Thomas (Cardiff) appealed for continued 
help for the Belgian Fund. There was only sufficient 
funds in hand to last until the end of February. It would 
be a godsend if enough money were obtained to last three 
more months. 

Mr. E. J. Brown (London) initiated a long discussion 
on the subject of Pre-war Contracts. Не said he 
hoped the National Federation would do whatever was 
possible, and as soon as possible, with the Government 
representatives to cbtain redress for the unfortunate em- 
ployer who had obtained pre-war contracts. Owing to 
this war there were a large number of members of the 
London Federation at least .who were hit very hard 
indeed. Тһе evidence was that in most of these cases 
the employer had tried in vain to get something extra 
towards his loss. He himself could not understand why 
the case did not come under the War Emergency Act. 
The Government practically commandeer labour, and the 
prices of goods have advanced anything from 15 to 50 or 
65 per cent., but there is nothing to allow of the builder 
recouping himself. This great injustice should be looked 
into. If the Government can see it is the proper thing 
to pay any war bonuses, they should in every way neces- 
sarv meet the extra cost of building put up by the war. 
In the Government's own building operations there have 
been frightful waste of material and labour. Yet there 
has been the most flagrant refusals to put work out to 
tender, and so allow hundreds of contractors to do it for 
a fair profit. 

Mr. N. R. Stirling (Liverpool) remarked that the 
North-West Federation had this question under con- 
sideration twelve months ago. They had passed resolu- 
tions asking that it should be dealt with by the Em- 


ployers’ Parliamentary Council. He thought that the 
Executive Comniittee of this National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers should take this matter in 
hand and see if they cannot* get their members some 
repayment. 

Mr. Dove (London) thought they had a very decent 
chance of getting their case dealt with by the Govern. 
ment. Of course, the Governinent had already gone a 
little way to meet certain contractors. The people the 
builders were up against are the local authorities, who 
were told by the Government that they must shut dowa 
local work. 

After a protracted discussion, the following resolution 
was adopted: '' That the officers of the Federation Ъз 
requested to consider the question of pre-war contracts 
at а very early moment, to collect such evidence as 
possible from members of the Federation, and to take 
steps to place the whole matter before the Government. 
so that contractors may be recompensed for losses in- 
curred through war causes upon contracts entered into 
with the Government or public authorities prior to the 
declaration of war.’ 

Various matters were dealt with at the adjourned 
session in the afternoon. 

In connection with the now existing National 
Scheme of Conciliation, the meeting acceded to appli- 
cations made for affiliation by the Navvies, Builders 
Labourers’ and General Labourers’ Union; Amalgamated 
Slaters’ and Tilers’ Provident Society; National Union 
of Gas Workers and General Labourers of Great Britain 
and Ireland; United Order of General Labourers of 
London; National Federation of Slate Merchants, Slaters 
and Tilers: National Union of Operative Heating and 
Domestic Engineers. 

The President explained that the sub-committee 
entrusted with the question of apprenticeship still had it 
under consideration, and hoped to be able to recommend 
something which would be of benefit to the trade. 

Mr. Renshaw called attention to the scheme of the 
Institute of Builders which had been sent for publica- 
tion in the trade Press (‘‘ Architect,’’ January 21), and 
expressed the hope that the members of the Federation 
would consider it. 

The following motion’ was carried : — 

“That it be an instruction to the Administrative 
Committee to consider proposals from associations 
which have for their object the combining of the 
Federations und trade organisations of this country and 
the Empire, with a view to protecting, consolidating, 
and extending the trade of the Empire, and particularly 
with a view of adviaing the respective Governments on 
all matters affecting trading relations, and the welfare 
of the people ; and, if satisfied with the proposals of any, 
to give their tentative support pending a report to the 
Council in July next; and that the President and Secre- 
tarv collect all necessary information for the Adminis- 
trative Committee. ”? . 

Mr. W. F. Wallis, J.P. (Maidstone), was elected as 
President. 


BUILDING TRADE IN EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW. 
THE forty-fourth annual general meeting of the Edin 
burgh, Leith, and District Building Trades Association 
was held on January 31 at 123 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Edward Bruce (president) presiding. The annual 
report stated that of all industries the building trade had 
probably been more adversely affected by the war than 
any other. In Багі огећ and district the normal approxi- 
mate value of building warrants passing through the 
Dean of Guild Court was between £600,000 and £700,000. 
For the year 1915 the figure was £140,000. The demand 
for war expenditure, the high rate of wages, the restric- 
tions of the Rents Act, and the high costs of production 
and freight all made for general depression. There was, 
however, a very widespread necessity for further build- 
ing accommodation, which was only restrained by the 
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necessities of the war, and with the cessation of hostilities 
a rapid revival might be confidently expected in the 
building trade. The report was unanimously adopted. 
Relations with the operatives and labourers had been satis- 
factory. A report was submitted of the negotiations for 
the establishment of universal conditions of contract and 
the mode of measurement for carpenter and joiner work. 
These had now been issued, and had given general satis- 
faction to contractors. Regret, however, was expressed 
that the arrangement which had been arrived at through 
"ir George Askwith with the Faculty of Surveyors on 
October 22 last, for the purpose of ensuring the issue of 
schedules conform to the mode, had not so far proved 
effective. It was incumbent upon every member to sup- 
port the enforcement of the application of the terms of the 
mode. The report of the committee dealing with the 
mason mode had been much delayed, but 1t was understood 
a further meeting was to take place. А satisfactory 
balance-sheet was submitted, and a further sum of £100 
was directed to be placed in War Loan stock. Тһе office- 
bearers for the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 
President, Mr. Edward Bruce ; vice-presidents, Mr. James 
Crowe, Mr. D. A. Angus, and Mr. Adam Currie, together 
with a committee of fifteen members. 


The annual meeting of the Master Masons’ and Brick- 
builders' Association of Glasgow and neighbourhood was 
held last week in the Building Trades Exchange, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Mr. John Train, president, 
was in the chair. The committee, in their report for the 
year 1915, stated that trade in Glasgow and suburbs was 
practically at a standstill, mainly owing to the Govern- 
ment recommendations in the way of restraint in expendi- 
ture. It was hoped that the dull trade experienced for 
the past few years would be succeeded on the conclusion 
of the war by a revival. The number of the association, 
it was added, was ninety-eight, as compared with ninety- 
nine in the previous year. 

During the year a sub-committee was instructed with 
regard to the adjustment of conditions of contract applic- 
able to the building trade, and along with other bodies 
in Scotland negotiations were entered upon. The condi- 
tions of contract had now been fixed by Sir George 
Askwith, and the sub-committee had every reason to 
believe that the reference had resulted in the establishment 
of conditions of contract which would be most beneficial 
to the building trade. It was hoped that the negotiations 
for a national mode of measurement for mason work would 
be completed shortly. Хо dispute with operatives 
occurred during the year. 

The financial statement showed a balance at credit 
of the association of £245, as compared with £189 at 
the end of 1914. Тһе committee recommended that 
£150 should be invested in the purchase of 5 per Cent. 
Exchequer bonds. 

The report and financial statement were adopted. 

Mr. John Train was re-elected president, Mr. J. Scott 
Inglis vice-president, and Mr. William Muir treasurer. 

The negotiations which had taken place during the 
year with a view to the adoption of a national mode of 
measurement were explained. А letter was submitted 
from Mr. A. K. Smith, one of the surveyors who has 
been taking part in the negotiations, stating that some 
points about stone measurement had to receive final adjust- 
ment with quarrymasters, and that he trusted to be in a 
position to call a meeting of the sub-committee represent- 
ing the trade at an early date. It is expected that the 
mode of measurement will be completed shortly. 


VARIETIES. 


A LARGE oil refinery, an extension of the Olympia Oil 
and Cake Company's undertaking, is to be established on 
Barlby Bank on the East Riding side of the river at Selby. 
The company some time ago acquired 200 acres of land on 
the south of Barlby Road, and preparations have com- 
menced for the new structure. Other extensions are ex- 
pected in the district. 


AT the last meeting of the Electric Lighting Committee 
of Edinburgh Town Council, the City Superintendent re- 
ported that plans were in progress for the new power station 
at Portobello, and it was remitted to him .to prepare 
specifications for estimates for the work. 


THE difficulty which arose owing to the war on the 
£50.000 sewerage scheme for the two Matlocks has been tem- 
porarily overcome. In accordance with the Government 
order the loan permit was stopped, and on the request of 
the Matlock Council the Local Government Board inquiry 
was held to hear the case for a further advance of £12,000. 
News has been received by the Council that the £12,000 has 
been granted, and the scheme will proceed. | 


Tue Cardiff Property and Markets Committee last week 
decided to proceed with a scheme for installing plant at the 
Corporation Baths for cleansing the water by sration and 
filtration. The city engineer (Mr. Wm. Harpur) stated 
that with the reduction in the consumption of water, after 
allowing for upkeep and renewal of plant, a saving of 
£300 a year could reasonably be expected. He made the 
interesting statement, in order to show the efficiency of the 
aeration and filtration process, that on the battlefields of 


France and elsewhere water was actually pumped out of the 


trenches, cleansed, and returned to the men as drinking 
water in a few hours. Included in the estimate of the com- 
mittee was an item of £800 for repairing the ceilings in the 
City Hall and Law Courts. The City Engineer said that 
£2,000 had already been spent on this work, and a further 
£200 would have to be spent, a total of £3,000. The com- 
mittee considered that for safety the work must be done. 


AT last week's meeting of the London County Council the 
Asylums Committee reported that in consequence of repre- 
sentations from the Finance Committee (L.C.C.) H.M. 
Treasury have intimated that they are not prepared to 
approve of the continuance of expenditure for the erection of 
the eleventh asylum, they have taken steps to stop work on 
the buildings as early as possible. This has involved negotia- 
tions as to terms with Leslie & Co., Ltd., the contractors 
for the building construction, and with the Brightside 
Foundry and Engineering Company, the contractors for the 
installation of a heating plant, work under both contracts 
being as yet unfinished. The terms which have been 
arranged, subject to the approval of H.M. Treasury, and 
to the execution of a formal agreement, are:— Building 
contract—Leslie & Co., Ltd.: (a) Contractor to be paid (1.) 
for all work done up to the time agreed for the temporary 
closing down including certain works necessary to prevent 
damage to the structures, (ii.) on completion of agreement, 
one-half (£10,000) of the retention money, (111.) as com- 
pensation for suspension of work, the sum of £16,000 pay- 
able in two instalments, viz., £8,000 on completion of 
agreement and £8,000 on resumption of work. (b) Work 
to be resumed one year after declaration of peace or earlier 
by arrangement. Heating installation—Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Company: (a) Contractor to be paid (1.) 
balance of contract value less retention money of all per- 
manent work executed, (ii.) the contract value as estimated 
by the engineer of all materials delivered and stored on the 
site, (iii.) interest at the rate of 5 per centum per annum 
from January 1, 1916, until date agreed for resumption of 
work on the amount of retention money in committee’s hands 
at suspension of work. (b) Work to be resumed one year 
after declaration of peace or earlier by arrangement. (c) 
Any increase or decrease of cost to the contractor of com- 
pleting the work after date of resumption due to any 
advance or decrease of prices of materials not already 
obtained and rates of labour as compared with those obtain- 
ing at date of contract, to be paid to the contractor or 
allowed by him as the case may be. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Boyte’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump "' ventilators have been 
adopted for St. Paul’s Church, Swanley Village, Kent. 

SiRAPITE plaster, supplied by the Gypsum Mines, Ltd., 
was used for interior plastering in “ Canada House," 
Kingsway, W.C., the big block of offices erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Trehearne & Norman, which we illus- 
trated in our issue of January 21. | 

THE engineer for the new Ameer's Palace, now being 
built in Afghanistan, has used ‘“ Pudlo ” for waterproofing 
the cement work. The makers inform us that this is only 
one of the many contracts abroad where their waterproofer 


| has been successfully employed. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings от 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 


———— 


— ee 


TENDERS, ETC. 
°„* Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


_ ———————————————— 


COMPETITION OPEN. 

Повітх.--Тһе Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 
Ireland, 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 

CONTRACTS OPEN. 

DewssBuky.—Feb. 17.—For the work required in exten- 
sion of the engine-house at the Corporation electricity works, 
Bradford Road, for the Electricity and Tramways Com- 
mittee. The Borough Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Dews- 
bury. 

GuILDFoRD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a retaining wall 
for the support of the highway in Quarry Street, Guildford, 
the construction to be either in mass concrete or reinforced 
concrete on the Kahn system, for the Town Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Мг. E. Young Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Guildford. 

HavriELD.—Feb. 21.—For the re-roofing of a building 
at the Wood Print Works, Hayfield, Derbyshire, for the 
Calico Printers! Association, Ltd. Deposit £1 1s. The 
Engineering Department, Calico Printers’ Association, St. 
James’s Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Hove.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
electricity works, Davigdor Road, for the Town Council. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Offices, Town Hall, Hove. 

HuppERSFIELD.—Feb. 16.—.For works required to be 
executed in the erection of fifteen workmen’s dwellings (in 
three separate blocks) on the Royds Hall estate, Paddock, 
for the Corporation. Contractors may tender for all trades 
or for each separate trade—viz., excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, plas- 
terer, slater, painter, and electrician. Mr. K. F. Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. ~ 

Hurr.—Feb. 15.—For the reconstruction of No. 10 ware- 
house at Hull, for the North-Eastern Railway. Myr. A. 
Pollard, the company's architect, York, and the Station 
Master's Office, Paragon Station, Hull. 

Нлл. Ее. 17.—For the necessary work to be performed 
in the alterations and repairs to Leicester Cottage, Leicester 
Street, for the Corporation. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. H. 
Hirst, city architect, Guildhall, Hull. 

InELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a goods shed, for the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. Mr. T. S. Gilbert, 
M.I.C.E., harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belíast, 


Паххев Moor.—Feb. 17.—For converting shops, &c., at 
Lanner Moor, Cornwall, into three dwelling houses. Mr. J. 
Williams, Trevenson Terrace, Pool, Carn Brea, S.O. 

Lreeps.—Feb. 14.—-For repairs to buildings and furniture 
for twelve months from April 1, 1916, to March 31, 1917, in 
separate trades as follows: Bricklayer and mason ; carpenter 
and joiner; plumber; slater; plasterer ; smith and founder ; 
heating engineer; concretor; painter, for the Leeds Educa- 
Committee. "The Architects Section, Education Offices, 

s. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-T vNE.—Feb. 17.—For the erection of works 
and repairs to buildings in their charge in the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne district during one year from April 1, for the Com- 
missioners of H. M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 
£1. Н.М. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S.W. 

OAKDALE.—-Feb. 23.—For erection of a workmen's insti- 
tute at Oakdale Village, for the Oakdale Institute Com- 
mittee. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 

PEGswoop.—fFeb. 15.—For the reconstruction of Pegs- 
wood Station, for the North-Eastern Railway. Mr. A. Pol- 
lard, the company's architect, Irving House, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SuHEERNEss.— Feb. 12.—For erection of five houses in 
Coronation Road, Sheerness. Messrs. Twigg, Lifton & Co., 
63 High Street, Mile Town, Sheerness. 

Wates.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a schoolroom, &c., at 
“Siloh” Welsh Congregational Chapel, Trecynon, Aber- 
dare, for the Trustees. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ash- 
brook House, Aberdare. 

WaLEs.—March 4.—For the “superstructure” of pro-. 
posed convalescent home for men at Deganwy, North Wales, 
for the Manchester and Salford Hospital Saturday and 
Convalescent Homes Fund. Send application and £1 1s. 
deposit by Feb. 16 to Mr. H. Н. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., 
20 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


LONDON. 


For the provision of an operating-room at the South-Wes- 
tern Hospital, for the кырыш Жш Board. 


оЭэооооооосос«ссоо 


Myall Bros. £695 0 
Edgar 640 0 
Simms . 537 0 
General Building Company 529 4 
Truscott 512 12 
Inns 511 0 
Hussey . ` 509 0 
Lown & Co. . 498 10 
King & Son . 498 0 
Boyd & Son . 497 0 
E. PEppLE, West Norwood (accepted). 489 0 
Engineer-in- -Chief's estimate . А : 545 0 


For painting work at the new West Norwood Fire Station, 
for the L.C.C. 


Parker & Sons £489 0 0 
Akers & Co. . б 447 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer 407 0 0 
Godson & Sons 401 0 0 
Peyton . 585 7 10 
Scott Fenn 286 14 10 
Твіссз 4 Co. (accepted) 264 0 0 


ROMSEY. 

For pulling down some existing buildings and for erection 
of three cottages on the site, for the Corporation. The 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR, Romsey. 

С. J. DREWITT (accepted) £650 0 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For the erection of the remaining 150 houses at Mossend to 
accommodate munition workers, for the Lanark Town 
Council. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. M. Donald, Glasgow, carpenter and 
joiner work А 


А £16,016 11 IO 
J. J. & P. M‘ Lachlan, Larbert, digger, 


brick, and mason work . 13,589 6 3 
G. Munro, Glasgow, plumber work . 7,512 12 10 
P. White & Co., Glasgow, slater work 4,068 6 4 
Н. 5. Bathgate, Glasgow, plaster work . 1,607 18 7 
P. S. Murray, Hamilton, painter work . 741 67. 
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J. MILBURN, |у FINDLAY & co., rr». | Сам Union & Rock 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH MOTHERWELL, SCOTLA 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, j INSURANCE COMPANY | 
PATENTER AND MANUFACTURER OF THE STRUCTURAL RIDGE BUILT RS FOUNDED 1 id LIMITED 
NOISELESS Contractors for the Main Bulldinge Income Exceeds Funds Exceed 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL, [rrance-sritich_exnivition, London, 1908. | £1,300,000 £9,700,000 
Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. вм. Claims Pald 
27.000 IN USE. 425,000,000 


Life, Fire, Accident and Sickn 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING Employers’ Liability, Bur эн 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES, | Fidelity Guarantee, Plate Cas 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Motor Car, &c. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. & APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal. Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. Head Office : 
Works-—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. OLD SERJEANTS’ INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
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3 PHOTOGRAPHS 

BEDFORD LEMERE & СО. 1 TAKEN AND PROOFS 
! | | Bayi’ Puch ТЕП 
Architectural & Technical Photographers, ] & ESTIMATES FREE 
7 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First floor). n Тазгнота 4258 Сатал- 


SPECIALIST 42E нато 


Bumps з, LONDON.” 


IN BLIND Ped шше, ira for Bik 
REDPATH, BROWN & СО, 


"Î CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Speciaities in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronte, 
Public Halls, Fao- 
tories, Warehouses, бл. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used ав stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Up-to-date plam. 
Large stock of Broad · for manufacturing. 
Flange Beams аё our · Large stock. 


Works. 
Prompt delivery. 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


roide Works, 8t. Andrew Office and Works, 5 Bath Street, 
Ent Greenwieh. Steel Works. Trafford Park, 1 Ne. Pert Dundas. 
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THRUSSINGTON. 


For the partial demolition of the existing two brick arches, 
each about 22 feet span, and the rebuilding of same in 
ferro-concrete, and for the roadmaking incidental thereto 
at Thrussington Bridge, for the Leicestershire County 


Council. Mr. S, Ревкіхв Pick, county engineer, 

Leicester. 
Johnson & Langley £484 0 0 
Palmer . ; А 472 0 0 
Shardlow 470 0 0 
Chitham & Со. . 464 16 11 
Chapman & Sons . 458 0 0 
Ellis & Sons . 2 f : . 455 5 0 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough (accepted) 


435 0 0 


MEASURES OF DISTANCE IN PALESTINE.* 
By Colonel SIR CHARLES Watson, K.C.M.G., С.В. 


THERE is а matter in connection with the study of the 
geography of the Holy Land which sometimes causes 
difficulty to those who are interested in the subject, and 
who wish to follow on a map the accounts of the 
topography of the country and of the relative positions 
of places referred to in the Bible, the Books of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, and the descriptions of other 
ancient writers. To an Englishman the word '' mile "' 
conveys the idea of an English mile, and the word '' fur- 
long '' of an English furlong, and 16:18 overlooked that, 
eighteen centuries ago, the mile and furlong were not 
the same length as in England at the present day. Then 
again, while the maps published by the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund are drawn in acordance with English scales, 
maps issued in France and some other European coun- 
tries are usually compiled on a scale based on the metric 
system of measures. For reading maps in connection 
with history it 1s very necessary to be familiar with the 
different measures, and to remember their relative lengths 
without having constantly to refer to some treatise deal- 
ing with them. A few remarks on the subject may, 
therefore, be of help to those who are interested in the 
question, and who have not had the occasion to devote 
themselves to a study of it. 

Measures of length may be conveniently divided into 
two classes; first, the longer measures, such as the mile, 
the furlong, and the kilometre, which may be called 
measures of distance; and, secondly, the shorter 
measures, such as the yard, the foot, the inch, and the 
metre, used for buildings, for manufactures, and for 
domestic purposes. It is with the former measures that 
I propose to deal in this paper. 

At what period measures of distance were first 
reduced to a regular system is not known, but they cer- 
tainly date back to the remotest antiquity with which 
we are acquainted, and were as carefully fixed in the 
days of the Babylonians and of the ancient Egyptians as 
in the time of the Greeks and Romans. It is evident 
that such measures were originally used by some people 
who had a high degree of scientific knowledge, and who 
were aware of the fact that the earth was a sphere and 
not a flat surface, as supposed by more ignorant people 
who succeeded them. They must have had an acquaint- 
ance with astronomy and mathematics, and have been 
able to make use of the heavenly bodies for getting 
measurements of the earth, just as this is done at the 
present day, but how they acquired that knowledge is an 
unsolved problem. 

There is an interesting passage in the '* Antiquities of 
the Jews," in which Josephus gives his solution of the 
question. After describing the creation of Adam and 
Eve, the murder by Cain of his brother Abel, and the 
birth of Seth, Josephus goes on to say :—'' Now this 
Seth, when he was brought up and came to those years 
in which he could discern what was good, became a 


virtuous man, and, as he was himself of an excellent 
m MEHR E 


“А contribution to the last quarter] 
Palestine Exploration Fund. q y statement of the 


character, so did he leave children behind him who 
imitated his virtues. АП these proved to be of good 
disposition. They also inhabited tne same country with- 
out dissensions, and in a happy condition, without any 
misfortunes falling upon them until they died. They 
also were the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom 
which is concerned with the heavenly bodies, and their 
order." And, in another place, Josephus says of Noah 
and his predecessors: '' God afforded them a longer time 
of life on account of their virtue, and the good use they 
made of it in astronomical and geometrical discoveries, 
which would not have afforded the time tf foretelling the 
periods of the stars unless they had lived six hundred 
years; for the Great Year is completed in that interval.’ 

Whatever may be thought of this explanation by 
Josephus, there can be no doubt that measures of dis- 
tance were based on measurements of the earth, and on 
the ancient division of the circle into degrees, mniutes 
and seconds. This division was founded оп the 
equilateral triangle, which was regarded by the old 
mathematicians as of special importance, and rightly 
placed by Euclid in the first proposition of his First Book. 
The angle of an equilateral triangle is the unit of angular 
measurement, and, when the measurement of angles was 
taken in hand by the ancients, they divided this angle 
into sixty parts, the best possible number that could 
have been selected, as 60=3X4 x 5, апа is divisible by 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 12. Each of the 60 parts was 
called a degree, each degree was divided into 60 smaller 
parts called minutes and each minute into 60 seconds. 
As the angle of an equilateral triangle is contained six 
times in a complete circle, the number of degrees in a 
circle was 360. This, which may be called the natural 
division of the circle, has been in use. from the remotest 
antiquity to the present time, and it is improbable that 
it will ever be superseded by any other system. 

At the time of the French Revolution of 1792, certain 
French scientific men thought they could improve on 
the ideas of their predecessors by dividing the circle into 
400 degrees, each degree into 100 minutes, and each 
minute into 100 seconds. But, notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts to introduce it, the decimal division 
of the circle has proved a failure, and the ancient system 
continues in general use. 

The manner in which measures of distance are based 
on the form of the earth is as follows: If a circle is de- 
scribed, with the centre of the earth as its centre, passing 
through the north and south poles, it will be cut in half 
by the equator, and an arc of 90 degrees will be 
intersected between the pole and the \equator. 
The length of one-sixtieth of a degree, or one 
minute of arc, measured on the surface of the 
earth along this circle, is called a geographical mile, and 
is the unit of measures of distance. If the earth were 
a perfect sphere. the length of a geographical mile would 
always be the same, but, as the diameter from the north 
pole to the south pole is a little less than the diameter 
across the equator, the circle, passing through the two 
poles, is not perfect, and in consequence of this the 
geographical mile varies somewhat, and increases from 
a length of 6,046 English feet at the equator to 6,108 
English feet at the pole. Its mean length may be taken 
as approximately 6,075 English feet. We do not know 
whether the ancient astronomers of the East were ' 
acquainted with the fact that the earth was not a perfect 
sphere, but there can be no doubt that this length of 
6,075 English feet was verv nearly what was adopted in 
early times as the length of the geographical mile. 

With the Greeks, the principal unit of measures of 
distance appears to have been the stadion, of which ten 
were contained in the geographical mile. The stadion 
was divided into six plethra, each plethron having a 
length of 100 Olympic feet. There were therefore 6,000 
Olympic feet in the geographical mile, the Olympic foot 
being equal to 12:15 English inches. The Greek system 
of measures of distance was an admirable one, and it 
is to be regretted that it was not adopted by the Romans. 
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But the latter made their land mile equal to eight instead 
of ten stadia, and also divided the mile into 1,000 paces, 
each pace of five Roman feet, the Roman foot being 
equal to 11:66 English inches. The word ** mile " 18 
derived from the fact that the Roman land mile was 1,000 
paces, "' mille passuum."' 

For measurement of distances by sea, however, the 
Romans adhered to the geographical mile of 10 stadia, 
and, in the Antonine Itineraries, while distances by land 
are given in Roman miles of 8 stadia, distances by 
sea are given in multiples of 10 stadia. In the Itinerary 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, written in the fourth century, 
while the land distances аге in Roman miles, the pilgrim 
says, with reference to his voyage across the Adriatic 
Gulf from Macedonia to Italy: °° trans mare stadia mille, 
quod facit milia centum,” thus showing that he knew the 
sea mile was composed of 10 stadia. m 

The English mile, though it has the same origin, 
differs from both the geographical and the Roman mule. 
Ілке the latter it is divided into 8 stadia or furlongs, 
each furlong containing 660 English feet. But the 
English sea mile is the geographical mile, divided into 
10 stadia, or, as we call them, cable lengths. 

The last of the four measures of distance under con- 
sideration is the kilometre, which differs altogether from 
the other three. When the French Revolution took 
place at the end of the eighteenth century, it was one 
of the objects of the revolutionary party to obliterate the 
history of the world, and, as far as possible, to do away 
with the records of the past. It was decided that the 
idea of God was obsolete; a new calendar was started, 
dating from the year of the Revolution; the week was 
made to consist of ten days, and the day of ten hours, 
while, as has already been mentioned, the ancient and 
scientific division of the circle into 360 degrees was 
changed to a new division into 400 degrees, each degree 
being divided into 100 minutes. The arc of the earth’s 
surface measured on a great circle from the equator to 
the pole was thus made equal to 10,000 minutes, and it 
was decreed that the new measure of distance, which was 
to take the place of the old geographical mile, was to he 
the length of one new minute. The new geographical 
mile was called the kilometre, because it contained 
1,000 metres, the metre being the primary unit of 
measures of length. and equal to isodooooth part of 
the quadrant of a great circle from the equator to the 
pole. The length of the kilometre, as fixed by the 
French scientists is equal to 3280.84 English feet. 

The following is a comparison of the four measures 


of distance which have been described above. The 
lengths are given to the nearest foot : — 
Olympic Roman English 

Feet. Veet. Feet. Metres. 
Geographical mile of 10 stadia... 6,000 6,250 6,075 1,851 
Roman mile of 8 stadia ... 4,800 5,000 4.860 1,481 
English mile of 8 furlongs ... 5,215 5,432 5,280 1,609 
Kilometre iss e ... 3,240 3,375 3,281 1.000 


It is useful to remember, for purpose of calculation, 
that the following relation is very nearly correct :— 

20 geographical miles = 25 Roman miles = 23 Eng- 
lish miles = 37 kilometres. 

Now to turn to the practical side of the question. In 
books by Roman authors, the Roman mile of 8 stadia 
is usually given in mentioning distances by land, and 
the mile of 10 stadia for distances by sea. This rule 
is followed in the Antonine Itineraries, which are sup- 
posed to date from the fourth century, and, in the 
Peutinger Tables, also believed to be of the fourth cen- 
tury, the land distances are in Roman miles. In the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, written about a.p. 330, Roman land 
miles are used, except in a few cases, where the distances 
are given in Gallic leagues, which were equal to 13 
Roman miles, or 19 stadia. 

In the Books of Josephus, on the other hand, the 
author, who gives a large number of distances, almost 
invariably takes a length of 10 stadia, i.e., the geogra- 
phical mile, as the unit, and not the Roman mile. The 
distances given bv Josephus are generally pretty correct, 
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| but in some cases are in error, either in consequence of 


а mistake in copying the manuscript or because he only 
gives the distance approximately. 

For example, he gives the length of the Jordan 
Valley, including the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, 
as 930 stadia, whereas he must have written 1,230 
stadia, as the distance measured on the map from the 
north end of the Lake of Tiberias to the south end of 
the Dead Sea is 1,220 stadia. He gives the length of 
the Lake of Tiberias as 140 stadia and the breadth as 
40 stadia. The actual length at the present time 15 
115 stadia, and the extreme breadth 65 stadia, but it ıs 
possible that he may have referred to the breadth opposite 
the city of Tiberias, which is 45 stadia. 

Josephus gives the distance from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea as 600 stadia. This may be compared with the 
distance of 73 Roman miles, or 584 stadia, as noted by 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim. As measured on the map the 
distance is 580 stadia, but it may have been a little more, 
as one cannot be sure of the exact line of road referred 
to. Again Josephus gives the distance from Jerusalem 
to Jericho as 150 stadia, while the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
makes it 18 Roman miles, or 144 stadia. The actual 
distance is 145 stadia. 

Other instances might be given, but the above are 
sufficient to show that the distances given by Josephus, 
when compared with actual distances measured on the 
map, are very helpful in fixing the position of places 
mentioned in the “ Antiquities ’’ and the ‘‘ Wars of the 
Jews.” 

The distances given in the Bible are few, but, such 
as they are, they appear to be based on the same unit as 
those in Josephus. For example, it is stated in Luke 
xxiv. 13, that the village of Emmaus was 60 furlongs 
from Jerusalem. Josephus gives this distance as 60 
stadia, and this is the actual distance to El-Kubeibeh, 
which is now generally accepted as the site of Emmaus. 


Tue Chesterfield Corporation on Tuesday last agreed to 
consider the provision of further houses. In connection 
with the difficulty of providing housing accommodation for 
war workers, the Estates and Development Committee pro- 
posed that the acting Borough Surveyor should complete the 
scheme for the erection of forty houses on the Corporation’s 
land in Derby Road, and that application should be made 
to the Local Government Board for a subsidy and sanction 
to the scheme. 

THE Society of Engineers (Incorporated) held their 
annual meeting on Monday last, when the premiums 
awarded by the Council for papers read before the Society 
during 1915 were presented by the retiring president, Mr. 
Norman Scorgie, as follows: The President's gold medal 
to Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., for his paper on 
'" Future Developments in Heating and Ventilation.” 
The Bessemer premium, value £5 5s., to Mr. Alphonse 
Steiger for his paper on ''The Modern Development of 
Water Power." А Society's premium,value £3 3s., to Mr. 
Sydney G. Turner, A. M.Inst.C. E., barrister-at-law, for his 
paper, entitled “Гау and Engineering—Some Points of 
Contact." А Society's premium, value £2 2s., to Mr. 
Frank Grove for his paper on “ Main Roads—Past and 
Present.” 

SECOND-LIFUTENANT GEORGE Howanp Jones (2nd Welsh 
Regiment) has been awarded the Military Cross. He is a 
son of Mrs. J. P. Jones and the late Mr. J. P. Jones, 
architect, of 66 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. Two of his 
brothers have commissions, and a third is Mr. Ivor Jones, 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Ivor Jones & Percy Thomas, 
architects of the New Technical College, Cardiff. Mr. 
Thomas is now in training with the Artists’ Rifles. Second- 
Lieutenant G. Howard Jones is also an architect by pro- 
fession, and before joining the Armv in September 1914, 
was on the staff of the Office of Works—a Government ap- 
pointment. He has been responsible, on two occasions, for 
exceedingly useful military work. As brigade scout officer he 
discharged difficult observation duties in the front trenches, 
and has submitted reports and sketches of great importance. 
On another occasion, in company with another officer and 
two men, he figured in an exciting wire-cutting episode 
between the British and German trenches in the neighbour- 
hood of Loos. 
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VARIETIES. 


Мв. E. Guy Dawser, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., lectured 
recently before the Berks Archeological Society at its head- 
quarters, the Abbey Gate, Reading, on ‘‘ Three Mountain 
Roads in Tyrol, Austria, and Italy.” 

THE burning of our own Houses of Parliament nearly 
eighty-two years ago was, like that of the Parliament 
House at Ottawa, attributed at first to incendiaries. The 
man in the street of those days suspected a firm of builders, 
who had done it ‘‘ to make a job for themselves.” 

SIR В. BORDEN has sent the following cable reply to a 
message of sympathy at the destruction by fire of the 
Parliament House at Ottawa: ''Above the ruins of the 
historic building just destroyed will arise an even more 
stately edifice, symbolising the renewed purpose and un- 
daunted spirit of the Canadian people.” 

A NEW picture house, the Casino, has been erected in 
Wales Street, Aberdeen, from the design of Messrs. George 
Sutherland, A.R.I.B.A., & Clement George, architects, 
of that city. Accommodation is provided for 600 on the 
ground floor and 300 in the balcony. The decorations are 
of a Moorish character. | 

INFORMATION has been received that Second-Lieutenant 
Theodore Herford, of the Royal Engineers, son of Mrs. 
Philip Herford, of Withington, has been wounded in 
France. He was educated at Manchester University, and 
was by profession an architect. He originally enlisted in 
the 1st Life Guards. 

TWENTY-TWO men, including the keeper, the assistant 
keeper, and the usual attendants at the Wallace Collection, 
Hertford House, Mlanchester Square, were sworn in as 
special constables at the Marylebone Police Court last week, 
for the purpose of doing police duty at the Wallace Col- 
lection and releasing for street duty the members of the 
Metropolitan Police Force who have hitherto protected the 
building and its valuable contents. 

THE Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., have erected 
a suite of offices in Arbroath. The new building occupies 
a site at the corner of High Street and Hill Street, one 
of the most central positions in the town, and is of satis- 
factory design. The design was prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Pitt, M.S.A., F.S.L, of London (the company's district 
office surveyor), and Mr. Hugh Gavin acted аз local 
architect. 

Tue Canadian Commission of Conservation propose to 
form a Civic Improvement League, and promises of co- 
operation have been received from Montreal, Toronto, and 
400 other cities, towns, and villages in Canada, and a large 
membership is already assured. The general object of the 
League is to promote the study and advancement of the 
best principles and methods of civic improvement and 
development, and to secure a general and effective public 
interest in all municipal affairs. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES ANDERSON, 1/6th H.L.I., 
who has been made a Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order, is a son of ex-Bailie Robert Anderson, and 
has been associated with his present corps since 1898. Prior 
to that he served three years as a private in the Glasgow 
Highlanders. Не is forty-two years of age, and is a 
partner of the firm óf Messrs. C. T. Bowie, Fisher & Co., 
painters and decorators, 26 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. J. MILLAR, who has been 
awarded the D.S.O., was second in command of the 1/5th 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers (Dumfriesshire and Gallo- 
way Territorials) when they left for the Dardanelles at the 
end of May last, and he was appointed to the command 
shortly after arriving at Gallipoli. He continued with 
his battalion till the evacuation of the Peninsula, and came 
threugh these strenuous times without injury. Colonel 
Millar was for many years associated with the Dumfries- 
shire Volunteers, and he succeeded his father in the com- 
mand of the Annan Company. In business he is a water 
` engineer, and a partner of the firm of Messrs. J. S. Milar 
& Son, plumbers and engineers, Annan. 

Mr. А. Намилох Змитн, Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British Museum, read an illustrated 
paper on Tuesday last on “ Some Greek and other Reliefs 
recently acquired by the British Museum,” before a meet- 
ing of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
Interesting photographs were shown of votive and tomb 
reliefs, the latter including single figure, double figure, 
and group examples. Mr. Smith mentioned that one of the 
Greek. reliefs recently acquired was found in a London 
huilder’s yard, where it had lain for some years. Another 
was found in Jersey, where it had formed part of the pave- 


ment of a cottage yard, fortunately having been placed face 
downwards, 

THE scheme for embellishing the marble vestibule at the 
City Hall, Cardiff, with Welsh historical statuary 38 
approaching fruition. The scheme was originated about 
two years ago, Lord Rhondda (then Mr. D. A. Thomas) 
offering to the Corporation to defray the cost, estimated at 
£15,000. A number of sculptors have been engaged on the 
various models—of which there are eleven—and these are 
now practically complete. It is hoped to hold an exhibi- 
tion of them in London during the early summer, and to 
instal the completed works in the City Hall probably in 
September. 

A NEW County Council school for infants and combined 
domestic science was opened at Porthcawl last week by Mr. 
John Grace, chairman of the group managers. The school 
stands on a corner site adjoining New Road and Black- 
mouth Road, and comprises several well-lighted and venti- 
lated class-rooms. 1% accommodates 156 scholars, and а 
combined domestic science centre for twenty older pupils, 
with cloak rooms, marching corridors, stores, medical in- 
spection and teachers’ room, also a verandah. Externally 
the building is faced with red brick and Forest of Dean 
stone dressings, and the roofs are covered with North Wales 
green slates. The buildings were erected from the designs 
of Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.L, M.S.A., county architect, 
Cardiff, Mr. Richard Jones, of Caerphilly, being the 
contractor. 

In the issue of the “ Morning Post” for February 7 
appears a letter from Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, of 44 Hyde 
Park Square, W., which makes particular reference to Mr. 
Runciman's speech in the House of Commons where he 
pointed out that '* We must now lay the foundation for the 
future of British trade." We are receiving, like many 
other journals, constant communications on the subject of 
the capture of trade for Great Britain, and very rightly 
and willingly we render our assistance. To what use the 
following quotation from Mr. Baumann's letter will show: 
"I am interested, together with some friends, in forming 
a cement factory. The capital has been guaranteed, subject 
to the Treasury's consent; negotiations for the land and 
the erection of plant have been completed, and the Treasury 
Committee refuses its consent, and does so upon the instiga- 
tion of the representative of the Board of Trade! How 
are new industries to be started, or German ones captured, 
if the issue of capital is forbidden ? ” 

AT the last meeting of the Wallasey Town Council it was 
reported that the contract for the Town Hall amounted 1n 
all, exclusive of furniture and road making, to £97,779, 
and they had already paid £59,469. The amount sanctioned 
and borrowed to date was £37,650, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board had now sanctioned their application to borrow 
a further £30,000 for the completion of the work in hand. 
The Mayor remarked that after two months' consideration 
by the Government the action of the Council in proceeding 
with that scheme was proved to be justified. The interest- 
ing function of placing in position the ornamental apex to 
the tower of the new Town Hall at Wallasey was performed 
by the Mayor of Wallasey on the 7th inst. The apex con- 
sists of а copper urn, seven feet high and four feet т 
diameter, weighing three cwt. It stands at a distance of 
150 feet from the ground and about 200 feet above the level 
of the promenade. In the urn was placed a sealed bottle 
containing copies of the Liverpool and Wallasey papers, а 
number of coins, and a record of the event. | 

Ожіхс to the shortage of housing accommodation т 
Birmingham, the Trades Council has appointed a depute- 
tion to see the Lord Mayor, and to urge immediate action 
to relieve the situation. The Trades Council have evidence 
of working-men having been searching for houses for months 
without success, while women had tramped the city over т 
pouring rain on the same hopeless quest. There are said 
to be no decent working-class houses vacant in Birmingham. 

A PETITION was presented to Port-Glasgow Dean of 
Guild Court on the 4th inst. for permission to make exten- 
sive alterations on the shipbuilding works formerly occu- 
pied by Messrs. Robert Duncan & Co., shipbuilders, and 
recently acquired by Messrs. Russell & Co. Permission wa? 
asked to demolish certain buildings in Shore Street an 
Water Street, and to erect new buildings to be used as time 
offices, machinery shops, and boundary walls. Іп Shore 
Street, which is the main thoroughfare between Glasgow 
and Greenock, it is proposed to set back the walls 12 feet, 
giving this additional width to the street. The plans were 
approved, and permission was granted meantime to demolish 
existing buildings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to eramine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reazonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer-—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of "The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

».* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 18 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Impenal Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


e 


COMPETITION OPEN 


DUBLIN.—The Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ABERTILLERY. — Feb. 26.—For new flooring at the Powells’ 
Tillery Institute, Abertillery, Mon., for the Trustees and 
Committee. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 30 Commercial 
` Street, Newport. 

BrvEnLEy.— Feb. 28.—For erection of foreman’s house 
and two cottages at the High Eske Farm, near Beverley. 
Мг. В. Н. Whiteing, architect, 3 Ladygate, Beverley. 

Dewssury.—Feb. 25. For the various works required in 
erection of two shops in No. 1 Arcade, Northgate. Messrs. 
Kirk, Sons & Ridgeway. F.R.I.B. A., architects, surveyors, 
and valuers, Market Place, Dewsbury. 


GENERAL ROOFING CO. 


126 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


HayFielp.—Feb. 21.—For the re-roofing of a building 
at the Wood Print Works, Hayfield, Derbyshire, for the 
Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd. Deposit £1 1s. The 
Engineering Department, Calico Printers’ Association, St. 
James’s Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Hove.—Feb. 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
electricity works, Davigdor Road, for the Town Council. 
The Borough Surveyor's Offices, Town Hall, Hove. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a goods shed, for the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. Mr. T. S. Gilbert, 
M.I.C.E., harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


LaNcasTER.— Feb. 21.—For the whole work in new tem- 
porary ward block at the Royal Lancaster Infirmary. 
(Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster.) Messrs. 
Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

Lrrps.—Feb. 29.—For substituting with iron pipes the 
present lead hot-water pipes in blocks 1, 2, and 4 of the 
workhouse, Beckett Street, Leeds, now occupied by the 
military authorities. Tenders from firms other than 
plumbers will not be considered. Forms of specification 
and tender may be obtained at the office of Mr. J. H. Ford, 
clerk, Poor Law Offices, South Parade, Leeds. 

OAKDALE.—-Feb. 23.—For erection of a workmen's insti- 
tute at Oakdale Village, for the Oakdale Institute Com- 
mittee. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. Е. Webb, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 

Pappock.—Feb. 22.—For the various works required in 
erection of warehouse and shovs, Paddock, Yorks. Messrs. 
Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Huddersfield. 

Sr. ANNEs-oN-SEA.— For the following at the Garden 
Temple, for the Urban District Council: 257 vards super 
dark green tinted glass; fourteen light iron roof trusses, 
30-foot span, pitch 25 degrees, to support glazed roof; six- 
teen trellis-work columns, each 10 feet high; and sixteen 
steel uprights of second-hand metal, 40 lb. ner yard, each 
15 feet long. Тһе Surveyor, St. Annes-on-Sea. 

SaLronRD.— Feb. 24.—For alterations to gas-meter test- 
ing office, for the Corporation. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Salford. | 

SEASCALE (CUMBERLAND).—Feb. 19.—For the brick and 
mason work, slating and plastering and plumbing work in 
the erection of a house at Seascale. Mr. J. Tyson, The 
Gien, Seascale, Cumberland. 

WaLEs.— March 2.—For extensive additions and altera- 
tions to the offices of Messrs. Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., Bute 
Street, Cardiff. Mr. а. E. Halliday, F.S.A., architect, 
9 Quay Street, Cardiff. 


Tue elevation of the Roman Catholic diocese of Newport 
to the status of an Archbishopric and the recent appoint- 
ment of its first Archbishop of Cardiff are understood to 
betoken the erection of a Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
latter city. Hitherto the cathedral church of the diocese 
has been at Belmont in Herefordshire. 

AT the last meeting of the Dublin Industrial Develop- 
ment Association it was reported that in answer to an 
inquiry of the Council, an Irish slate company wrote stat- 
ing they were prepared to supply large quantities of slates 
promptly when ordered. The secretary was instructed to 
send а copy of this letter to the city architect. Іп the 
same connection a member reported that an Irish cement 
company was now in existence, and prepared to supply 
cement of standard quality in any ouantities. requivea. 
They had established a local agency in | 


| Phone: Wall 2155 


| Telegrams: 
4 
Salebrons " 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
«8 testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHRAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

Por Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERINO, 


Telegraphic апа Postal Addresa :— 
"MEALING BROS., HIGH WYCOMBE.” 
ESTABLISHED 1895. 


MEALING BROS. А 


Manufacturers of ali kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, eet 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, 
+ PARKS, &c. os 


Avenue Chair Works, ` 
HIGH WYCOMBE, 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIO) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


D PATENT SELENITIC LIME, 


CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


Jobn Ellis $ Sons, £d. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Works : Barrow-on-Scar., nr. Loughboro" 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
МИШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: '" FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.' 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


THE 


“SAMSON SPOT” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


Durability 

€a of the 
ordinary 80° 
called °° best” 

sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAMF PRICE. 
IT 18 SPECIFIED by 

the host Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders 

> 


Ф WM. E. PECK & co. 
(Incorp.). 
31 BARTHOLOM" W OLOSE, LONDON, E.0. 


i iD 
COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 


SANITARY INSTITUTE 
Price of Patent Gully: 
Earthenware .. .& 108. 

Without inner 
seating ЖА 78. 6d. 
[ron £2 5s. 


Plus £0 % 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
[nterceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 2-іп. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- Se 
ware and Iron CHESS 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams : Tel. 
“INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 


| LANCASHIRE 
FIRE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LTD 4 


£6, 107,584 


. f 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices : { 155 | EADENHALL STREET, EO. 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. AOOIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insuranoe against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


Г ! ы Ҹ 
|1! 


. 


TELEPHONE: No. 


1 | | 
An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoronghly artistic material. 


factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


LONDCN MUSEUM (LATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining, and Balustrading are in Scauliola Marble. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, 1710. 


4054 


PADDINGTON. 


Marble 


It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
'elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. 


ADECORATIVEMATERIAL 


ARCHITRAVES. 


MARBIC. 
WALL LINING, DADOS, SLABS, 


LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, 


Bv SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


It has been manu- 


то His MAJESTY. 


OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS.  PILASTERS. 
WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


A form of Scagliola, especially 
| suitable for 


and FLAT WORK generally. 


Equally cffective and durable at 
MUCH LOWER COST. 


N.W. 
LONDON." 


LONDON, 
TELEGRAMS : " GRASP, 
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TENDERS. 
CHURWELL. 


For the erection of three-storey warehouse, engine-house, 
engine-beds, gas-production plant, &c., at Mullshaw 
Leather Works, for Messrs. W. L. Ingle, Ltd. Mr. 
T. A. BUTTERY, Licentiate R.I. B. A., Leeds and Morley. 


Accepted. tenders. 


Spensly, High Street, Morley, mason . £1,020 14 9 
Iredale & Son, Bradford Road, Birstall, 
concretors 870 17 10 
Lazenby Bros., Headingley, Leeds, joiners 545 15 1 
Roberts & Cos Cutler Heights, Bradford, 
ironfounders ; я Я 361 10 0 
Clegg, Queen Street, Mor A plumber 134 19 10 
Atkinson & Son, Whitehall Road, Leeds, 
slaters 120 6 0 
Iredale & Son, Bradford Road, Birstall, 
plasterers. ; ; ; i ; 66 14 2 
Heywood & Co., Bayhall Works, Hudders- 
field, patent glaziers i 3619 1 
IRELAND. 
For the erection of dwellings апа the execution of other 


for the Dublin 
The City ARCHITECT, Dublin. 


works on the Ormond Market area, 
Corporation. 


H. & J. Martin, Dublin (accepted) . £20,037 0 0 
Works Committee’s estimate . . е 22,298 18 10 
LONDON. 


For removing iron buildings and re-erecting them in the 
playgrounds of the Deanstield Road and “Gordon” 
schools, Woolwich, for the London County Council. 


Deansfield Road. 


Leng . А ; ; ; А у . £1,995 0 0 
Fletcher . ; : . 5 : Е 1,925 0 0 
Garrett & Son . 1,607 0 0 
Е. & T. THORNE, Isle of Dogs (accepted) 1,495 0 0 
“ Gordon.” 
Leng . с Я i ; | А : 1,932 0 0 
Fletcher . , : | 1 ; ; 1.87.5 0 0 
Garrett & Son . . . . 1,559 0 0 
Е. & T. THORNE (accepted) A А 1,395 0 0 
MORLEY. 


For the erection of a rag shaker place at Parkfield Mills, 
for Messrs. John Brumfitt & Son, Ltd. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Licentiate R.I. B. A., Queen Street, Morley, 
and Leeds, architect. 

Accepted tenders. 
Binks & Sons, Clough Street, masons and 


joiners 4 . £466 0 0 
Kellett, Fountain Street, slater ; | à 27 7 6 
Clegg, Queen Street, plumber and glazier . 25 0 0 


All of Morley. 


GRIMSBY FIRE BRIGADE. 


In these davs of motor fire engines it has become 
quite the custom for fire brigades at large towns to 
undertake the protection of a considerable area outside 
their own boundaries. One of the most recent instances 
is Grimsby, which has entered into such an arrangement 
with surrounding parishes. The Town Council, decid- 
ing to procure another motor fire engine, ordered one 
of Merryweather's latest “ TIatfield "' motor pumps, 
capable of delivering 400 gallons per minute. This 
engine will be the second of its type at Grimsby, the 
repeat order being the outcome of the satisfactory four- 
years’ work performed by the first machine. The 
Grimsby Brigade has two other pieces of motor 
apparatus, w hich were also supplied by the Merry weather 
firm. One is a chemical “ first aid’’ hose tender 
carrying a fire escape, which has been in commission 
nearly ten years and is still in excellent condition, while 
the other is a light general service pneumatic tvred 
vehicle. The Chief Оћсег of the Brigade is keenly 
interested in motor appliances, and was ‘largely instru- 
mental in securing the adoption of the first machine 
ten years ago. Such appliances were then practically 
in their infancy 


ELECTRICITY IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


1х the building world the conditions which have to be 
met irom day vo day are complex and formidable enough 
to prevent ether the architect or builder thinking very 
писи about the chief concern of most other branches 
oi busiess— what is going to Happen alter the war? 
Most of us teel ihat if we can "carry on" successfuny 
until the outbreak of peace we shall find some way of 
achieving "" business as usual’? when the sluices of 
trades are opened and all the damiued-up building orders 
are released. Nevertheless зи ounce of forethought is 
worth a tou of post-mortem reflection; and if it is pos- 
sible to take the measure of a difficulty before it is 
tackled, there is a much bigger chance of success. 

Just at present one of the troubles which the builder 
has to face is a shortage of labour—especially of efficient 
labour. After the war the famine may be replaced by 
a glut; whether it does so or not depends upon the rate 
at Which men are returned to work and the rate at which 
the bulding trade recovers Ив activity. But we may be 
fairly certain that wages will not be allowed to drop back 
to the pre-war level. The trade unionist has taken 
good саге to receive guarantees that his forfeited 
privileges will be restored after the war, but he has given 
no guarantee that he will not agitate for а continuance 
of war benuses and high wages. 

Consequently the after-war problem of the builder is 
really the same as the war problem. In order to get 
work done at a reasonable cost. and in a reasonable time, 
he has to secure better results without increasing his 
labour costs. Dilution of labour, which has been 
resorted to as a military necessity in engineering works 
is not applicable in the same w ay to building construc- 
tion. The scope for unskilled labour in constructional 
engineering is strictly limited. Tn point of fact, the only 
promising “auxiliary to skilled labour in building iS the 
use of machinery. We have not reached the stage 
suggested bv Mr. H. G. Wells, at which machines are 
available to turn out walls complete while the architect 
stands bv with his hands in his pockets and an expensive 
cigar between his teeth. But we have advanced far 
along the mechanical road since the davs when blocks 
for the Pyramids were hauled bv hundreds cf slaves. 
The large building of to-dav is spanned by cranes which 
lift every stone into position: the stone itself is machine 
cut and brought to the site bv mechanical power; 
girders from the forge and concrete. from mechanical 
mixers take the place of laborious construction. of stone 
upon stone or brick upon brick by hand. 

The larger buildings of the present day may, indeed. 
he described as machine-made. But in the construction 
of the ordinary run of houses and shops there is still a 
common reliance upon manual labour. It is still pos- 
sible, for instance, in the heart of London itself, where | 
electric power is abundant and cheap. to find a single 
pullev and rope being used for the haulage of bricks and 
other. materials to the upper storeys. Mortar-mixing bv 
hand is also common ; and it is the custom to use manual 
labour in the carpentering and minor engineering work 
incidental to construction. These survivals of ancient 
Egvptian methods are due to the prevalent impression 
that it does not pav to use electric or other power on 
small jobs. Ilowever, the scarcity and increasing cost 
of labour mav lead to a revision of that fallacy. And а 
study of the handiness of the electric-motor for operat- 
ing the smailest, as well as the largest, machines in any 
position will strengthen the case for the machine against 
the man. 

Electricity is now available in most districts, and an 
enterprising builder should have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing with the electrical engineer for a temporary supply at 
a cheap rate during the months of construction. АП 
that has to be done: is to tap the publie mains at the 
nearest convenient point. When that is done, the 
builder has at command a source of power which may 
be used for driving mortar or concrete mixers, stone- 
cutters, circular saws and portable drills and other wood- 
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SPRAGUE 60.5 


(LIMITED) 


* INK-PHOTO" 
PROCESS 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., yrs: foeni. ^ 


British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, | ONDON, Е.С 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 ls. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in FEnxlund 
and Wales free of Cor: mission, and to any registered informa 
tion on the books. Continuous Керог a Speciality. Weekly 
Guzette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firma 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE Y. 

INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


OGILVIE & CO. 


may Kn e p vi би Mp ee e. H. Lascelles 
Bunhill R phone—Dalston 1388. 


Mild renis. 
EXPERTS ІМ HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. pame "^ 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (281) Free. 


| 


BATHS, 
WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


T. BRADFORD & CC. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER 


Second-hand Theodolites, 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing Instruments, 


CLARKSONS 338 HIGH HOLBORN. 


LONDON. „М.С 
ت‎ a 


W. H. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N. 
Catalogue on Reauest to 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON, Е.С. 
Established 1851 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. 


WATER 


Complete Installations, 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 


Telegrams | soreholes Cent. London. 


zm 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY, 


4725 City. 


Telephones į 71 Chatham. 


теч N. | 


"MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality London o 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT. 


| LION WORKS, CRAYS, ESTABLISHED /855 


CAPACITY, 4 000 TONS WEEKLY 


35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


> > - 
LFF; Te 2222, 2; 
2 ў “Е-Е 


Ls ELEGANT 


IS FIREPROOF & 
FIXES IN HALF THE 
954 OFAWOOD BLIND 


0., 23 Coventry Road, 
BIRMINGHAM 


| Another “ КОК” Contract 


The illustration shows part of 
works at Dobcross, 
tiles, 
withstand 


will outlive 
chemical 


, 222222 /” 


ғи 
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galvanised iron, 
and 


Ok 


ROOFIN 


Messrs. Hutchinson, 
roofed with “ROK” Roofing. “ВОК” 
and is as safe trom fire risks as either. 
acid fumes, is permanent, economical, 
Lllu slraled Book pres [45 COHLOU HS 
photos of many important buildings 
roofed wilh * ROA CI post /гес. 


Lagan Felt 
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Hollingsworth & Company’s huge 
is cheaper than slates or 


“КОК” will 


and weatherproof. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD, 


Works, — 
and Roach Road Works, LONDON, E. 
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working appliances, cranes and winches for the handling 
of materials and also for the temporary lighting of the 
building. 

The first thing to note about the electric-motor— 
when it is a well-made British machine like the ** Wit- 
ton '' motcr—is that, like the British marine, it is ready 
to go anywhere and do anything. A light concrete slab, 
or even a couple of wooden beams, will provide it with 
sufficient foundation; and a light wooden box will pro- 
vide it with sufficient cover. Any handy man is good 
enough to give the motor all the attention it requires— 
which is seldom more than oiling and occasional clean- 
ing. Any unskilled man can start or stop a motor, as 
all he has to do is to move the handle of a motor-starter. 
When the motor is not working, the current is shut off, 
so that there is no waste. And after the job is com- 
pleted the motor can be easily transported to any other 
site to perform similar duties. As it will last for ten, 
twenty, or more vears, and will do the work of a dozen 
men, it 18 a permanent and profitable investment. 

The applications of the small electric motor to various 
purposes are so near and economical that we may almost 
say that the small job is a more promising field for the 
electric motor than the large job. The Witton-Kramer 
Company, for instance, has developed a series of electric 
winches, electric lifting-blocks, and electric drills which 
are really portable electric hands equal in value to a score 
of human hands. The amount of time spent in bringing 
heavy materials into position can be reduced to a fraction 


by the use of such machines. In the building yard, 
where heavy blocks of stone have to be handled, they are 
invaluable. But in actual building operations they are 


susceptible of many applications by a skilful contractor. 

In many cases it is of advantage to construct a tem- 
porary workshop close to the building under construction. 
For such conditions the electric motor is ideal. Each 
machine may be provided with its own motor, or several 
machines can be run from a length of lizht shafting 
driven by a motor. The same source which prov ides 
power for on labour-saving and money-saving items 
will also provide electricity for lighting the w orkshop and 
the building itself. Here, again, electricity lends itself 
admirably to temporary arrangements. Flexible cables 
can be run to any point where light is wanted, and they 
can afterwards be taken down for use elsewhere. British- 
made electric lamps of the latest type are robust enough 
to stand rough usage without hurt. The Osram lamp, 
for instance, has a filament of pure drawn tungsten wire, 
which makes it about as hardy as the old carbon lamp, 
while it gives three times the amount of light for the 
same consumption of electricity. Moreover, the Osram 
lamp maintains its candle-power wonderfully well 
throughout a long life. "Therefore it can be used to give 
ample light in temporary workshops and in the darker 
regions of buildings under construction without involving 
any serious expense. Good lighting, it may be noted, 
means more accurate and more rapid work, besides reduc- 
ing the risk of accident. It also enables urgent work to 
be. done both early and late throughout the winter. 

It should be noted, also, that Osram lamps can be 
provided with strong watertight fittings of wrought-iron 
or cast-iron. These fittings not only protect the lamps 
from the weather, but they concentrate the light where it 
is most needed. Hand lamps can also be usefully em- 
ploved for special work and for inspection.. Thev are 
made by the General Electric Company, Ltd. (67 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.), to conform to the 
stringent ** Home Office " requirements for the safety 
of the user. 

Where strong illumination is needed over a wide area, 
as in a yard of a building under construction, nothing 
could be cheaper or more convenient than the Osram 
Atmos type lamp, which has an efficiency double that of 
the ordinary metal filament lamp. That is to say, it gives 
twice the light of the Osram lamp for the same consump- 
tion of electricity. So far, however, the Osram Atmos 
lamp is made only for high candle-powers about 500 and 
upwards. Therefore it is best used for general lighting 
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instead of the are lamp. As the Osram Atmos type lamp, 
unlike the are lamp, does not have any carbons which 
need renewal, t is very much more convenient, 

Those are onlv some of the uses to which electricity 
can be put in building construction, but they serve to 
show that the form of power which operates railways 
and tramways, and drives and lights iactories of all 
descriptions, can be used in accelerating and cheapening 
the work of the builder. 


— 


THE LIGHTING OF DRAWING OFFICES. 
For the lighting of drawing offices the British Thomson- 
Houston Company usually advise the use of Mazda half- 
watt type lamps in their '* Lumina ’’ semi-indirect light- 
ing fittings. A number of drawing offices have. been 
equipped in accordance with this recommendation, and 
in every case great satisfaction has been expressed by the 
draughtsmen. 


= 


№ m» © 
ш 


М 
` >. 


Frum an Artiticial Light Photograph of Drawing Office lighted with Mazda 
Half-Watt Lamps in * Lumina ” Semi-indirect Fittings. 


Close Ceiling Туре. 
B.T. H. ** Lumina” Semi-indirect Lighting Fitting. 


This system of lighting is used by a certain engineer- 


Pendent Type. 


ing and shipping firm in the Newcastle area whose гери: 
tation is known all over the world. The engineer was 
in conversation recently with one of the B.T.H. lighting 
experts, and the lighting of the drawing office was men- 
tioned. The engineer stated that he had great difficulty 
in preventing the draughtsmen using the new lighting 
during the day time—they declared it better than the 
natural daylight. This is wonderful testimony to the 
efficacy of the work of the B.T.H. Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Department. We give a reproduction from а photo- 
graph of a drawing office “ Mazda-Lumina-lighted,"" and 
also illustrate the close ceiling and the pendant patterns 
of '' Lumina ” fittings. 


Mr. Maurice В. Apams, F.R.I.B.A., is, we regret to 
hear, at present staying at a nursing home after an opera- 
tion. His many professional friends will һозе to hear 
shortly of his complete recovery. 

Tue Liverpool Water Committee have decided to insure 
against hostile aircraft the whole of their property, both 
in Liverpool and at the watersheds, to a total value of 


$5,500,000. 


Digitized by Google 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 
No. 25,521. Dec. 4, 1914.—Thos, Dobson, jun., and the 


Churnet Valley Engineering Company, Ltd., Churnet 
. Foundry, Leek, Staffordshire. Stoves. 
23,924. Dec. 11, 1914.—George Prentice, 191 Fletton 


Avenue, Old Fletton, Peterborough. Scrapers for remov- 
ing distemper or the like from ceilings and other surfaces. 

555. Jan. 13, 1915.—W В. К. Gandell, 58 Ladbroke 
Grove, Notting Hill, London, and R. A. Janes, 2 London 
Road, High Wycombe. Method of joining woodwork, 

623. Jan. 14, 1915.—William Bremner, Tay Street, 
Invercargill. Door fastener, 

816. Jan. 18, 1915.--Е. W. Hargrave, South River, 
Middlesex, New Jersey, and J. A. Wheeler, Somerset, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Methods of forming fireproof building 
construction such as doors, trim, or the like. 

894. Jan. 19, 1915.—William Feldenheimer, 20 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C., and W. J. Gee, 48 Kingsmead Road, Tulse 
Hill, S.W. Method of nullifying discolouration in sub- 
stances such as clay. 

1.069. Jan. 22, 1915. —W. H. Lowe and John Shepherd, 
Jubilee Works, Walsall Road, Willenhall. Lever locks and 
latches. 

2,546. Feb. 17. 1915.—H. H. Berry, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, E.C., and W. J. Markham, Suffolk Works, Oozells 
Street, Birmingham.  Electrie fires. 

2.796. Feb. 22, 1915.—Henry Neville, Borough Cham- 
bers, Blackburn. Fasteners for windows. 

2,946. Feb. 23, 1915.—Max Wiskott, 
Breslau, Germany. Reflectors, 

5,819. March 10, 1915.-*J. H. Doherty, 26 Whitelake 
Avenue, Flixton, Manchester. Door or other letter box. 

5,823. May 15, 1915.—C. E. Lucas, 73 Halesworth 
Road, Lewisham. Folding gates. 

6,911. May 8, 1915.—J. D. Prior, Empire Works, Hol- 
liday Street, Birmingham.  Boilers of heating apparatus 
and hot-water supply systems. 

4,502. March 23, 1915.—R. P. Fisher, Claughton Villa, 
Brincliffe Edge Road, Sheffield. Domestic stoves. 

5,418. April 10, 1915.--C. J. & Ernest Hartley, Kears- 
ley Chambers, Stoke-on-Trent. Sewage distributors, 

8,977. June 18, 1915.— Fred Dyson, Allan Dene, Nether- 
ton, near Huddersfield. Gates. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Flurstrasse 3. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. W. D. Canoe has prepared schemes for the erection 
of churches at Torquay and Loughor, in South Wales, accom- 
modating 546 and 707 people respectively, in place of the 
present temporary structures. 


THE death occurred оп the 10th inst. of Mr. Alfred 


Broad, architect, at his Croydon residence, aged fifty-five. 


years. uu 
ALL buildings owned by the Birmingham Corporation 


have been insured against damage by enemy aircraft, the 


total amount of insurance being nearly £3,250,000. 

Mn. Jons SUTCLIFFE, of Hazelwood, Hebden Bridge, 
architect, whose death occurred January 2 last, has left 
estate valued at £15,240 4s. lld., with net personalty 
£8,931 19s. 

Mr. THomas E. Эмитн, of the firm of Messrs. Smith & 
Sons, architects and surveyors, Bolton, has been appointed 
steward of the local Tempest Estate in place of the late 
Mr. John Lewis. 

Tue Kingstown (Ireland) Urban Council on Monday 
last adopted plans for artisans’ dwellings which it is pro- 
posed to erect on the Brooklawn and Callaghan Lane sites. 
Application will be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction of a loan amounting to £24,360. 

Mr. Persey has been appointed borough surveyor at 
Barrow, in succession to Mr. Arthur Race. The senior 
architectural assistant will be Mr. J. A. Charles, at £210 
per annum. 

Мк. С. Woxtxer SMITH is the architect for the sub- 
stantial repairs required at St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, 
Wardington, which was rebuilt in the fourteenth century. 
The work, which includes special attention to the tower and 
vestry, will cost about £1,395. 

A BRONZE and marble tablet has been unveiled in the 
north transept of Selby Abbey, as a memorial of the restora- 
tion, at a cost of about £1,200, of the transept by the Free- 
masons of Yorkshire, after the fire of 1906. The tablet, 


which bears at the top the masonic emblems, is of bronze, 
fixed on Italian dove-coloured marble, and was designed by 
Mr. C. H. Broughton, A.R.C.A., Leeds. 

Mr. Justice Low, at the Old Bailey last week, com- 
plained that either the atmosphere of the Court was almost 
stifling or there were draughts which gave one a cold. It 
was a pity that better arrangements could not be made to 
accommodate the Judges in the City. It was perfectly dis- 
graceful, and he should adjourn the Court until it was seen 
to unless something was done about it. He had caught a 
cold through sitting there the last few days. 

A NEW sanatorium provided for the town of Dundee at 
Ashludie, Monifieth, has been formally opened. The cost 
of the property, making roads, laying out the grounds, and 
fencing was £10,000; new buildings and alterations, £9,000; 
electric installation, laundry machinery, апа cooking 
apparatus, £3,000; and furnishings, £2,000—in АП, 
£24,000. The new work was carried out according to the 
design of Mr. James Thomson, the city architect. 

AT a meeting of the Council of the South Wales Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association on the 12th inst. 
considerable discussion was aroused by a proposal to ap- 
point a sub-committee of women to consider the planning of 
cottages from the women’s standpoint, and to suggest what 
inexpensive labour-saving devices could with advantage be 
introduced into workmen’s dwellings. Тһе proposal was 
regarded with favour, and it was resolved to invite a 
number of representative women from various districts to 
act on a committee of investigation. 

THE announcement that. the building work on the London 
County Council Hall has been suspended at the request of 
the Ministry of Munitions is an index to the measures 
which Mr. Lloyd George finds necessary to hasten the erec- 
tion of new munition factories. It is assumed that the 
period of suspension will be for the remainder of the war. 
The new building has been wittilv described as “ Peter Pan 
Hall," because of the repeated checks applied to its growth. 
There was a cessation of work for a year or more after the 
concrete raft forming the foundations was completed, and 
at another period the builders! strike delayed operations for 
many weeks Designs were accepted in 1908, and the 
foundation stone was laid by the King in 1912. Originally 
it was hoped to finish the buildings, which are now probably 
more than halfway towards completion, by next year, but 
that event is now removed to an indefinite future date. 

THe death occurred on the 11th inst., at the Cottage 
Hospital. Buxton, following an operation for appendicitis, 
of Mr. Thomas de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E., late City 
Survevor of Manchester, and of Westella, Buxton, at the 
age of fifty-seven. Mr. Meade began his professional life 
at Cork, subsequently coming to London. Іп 1894 he was 
appointed to his important position at Manchester, where 
he has carried out numerous great schemes, including a 
drainage scheme costing a million sterling. At a meeting 
this week of the Harringay (London) Burgesses’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. E. C. Fawley referred sympathetically to the 
death of Mr. Meade. Не recalled that Mr. Meade was 
formerly associated with the borouch of Hornsey, whence 
he came from the City of London at the ave of thirty-five to 
the office of surveyor for the borongh. To Mr. Meade, Mr. 
Fawley said, they owed practically everything there was for 
the good of the public weal in Hornsey. He gave them the 
first dust destructor outside the City of London. He gave 
them 40 feet roads, and would have had them 10 feet wider. 
In this he was defeated. He introduced into Hornsey the 
method of combined drainage. He thought the greatest 
testimonial to Mr. Meade was the fact that he was an enemy 
of the builders of Hornsey. Any surveyor who got into that 
uncomfortable position was an asset to a district. They 
had a memorial to Mr. Meade in the road named after him. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THERE can be no need to introduce ‘ Venus ” pencils to 
architects, engineers, or any other technical men whose 
business is concerned with good draughtsmanship. For 
“ Venus" Perfect Pencils are already to be seen on most 
drawing tables and sticking out of many waistcoat pockets. 
But the American Lead Pencil Company are not sure that 
it 1s sufficiently realised how their range of seventeen grades 
supplies a pencil for evervbody’s every purpose. То 
spread enlightenment they are offering a really useful box 
of samples with seven short lengths together with a holder, 
а “Venus” eraser, and a piece of their copying pencil. 
Sample boxes will be sent on application to the company, 
Dept. 722, 173-175 Lower Clapton Road, London, N.E. 
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Architect and Contrat PHeporter. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to eramine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of ihe writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good fast. 


—— ——————————————— 


TENDERS, ETC. 


е “Аз great disappointment is frequently ezpressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. ; 


= —————————————— 


СОМРЕТ!Т!ОМ ОРЕМ 


Dus.ttn.—The Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of & bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 
Ireland, 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


—— - — — MNT —- 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY. — Feb. 26.—For new flooring at the Powells’ 
Tillery Institute, Abertillery, Mon., for the Trustees and 
Committee. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 30 Commercial 
Street, Newport. 


BrevERLEy.— Feb. 28.—For erection of foreman’s house 


and two cottages at the High Eske Farm, near Beverley. 


Mr. В. H. Whiteing, architect, 3 Ladygate, Beverley. 

Ввгснтох. —Магсь 16.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings are prevared to 
receive tenders for the execution of ordinary works and 
repairs to the buildings in their charge in the Brighton 
and Hove district during the period of one year from 
April 1, 1916. Deposit £1. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey's Gate, London, S.W. 

Dartrorp.— March 1.—For the construction of a timber 
jetty, about 120 ft. long, in the river Thames at Long 
Reach, Dartford, for the West Kent Main Sewerage Board. 
Deposit £3 3s. Мг. А. B. Coomber, secretary, Park House, 
Bromley, Kent. 

InELAND.—Feb. 29.— Гог carrying out of repairs to the 
roofs of the fruit and vegetable market, Mary’s Lane, Dub- 
lin, for the Corporation. Deposit £2. Тһе City Archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. 

InELAND.— March 4.-—For reconstruction of premises, 
Williamsgate Street, Kilrush, for Messrs. McDonagh & Со. 
Mr. T. T. Hamilton, architect, College Road, Galway. 

Leeps.—Feb. 29.—For substituting with iron pipes the 
present lead hot-water pipes in blocks 1, 2, and 4 of the 
workhouse, Beckett Street, Leeds, now occupied by the 
military authorities. Tenders from firms other than 
plumbers will not be considered. Forms of specification 
and tender may be obtained at the office of Mr. J. H. Ford, 
clerk, Poor Law Offices, South Parade, Leeds. 


-. 
жәе“ ~ 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—For wood block floor for games pavi- 
Поп, 225 yards super, for the St. Annes-on-Sea Urban 
District Council. Alternative prices for oak and red deal. 


Concrete foundation provided by the Council. Surveyor, 
St. Annes-on-Sea. 
ScorLAND.—Feb. 26.--For the mason, carpenter and 


painter, slater and plumber works in connection with 
renewal of smithy roofs, locomotive workshops, Inverness, 
for the Highland Railway Co. Mr. A. Newlands, engineer- 
in-chief, Inverness. 

ScorLAND.—For mason, carpenter, slater, and plaster 
works for alterations on the dwelling-house at Auchindreich 
(Strachan), for the Arbuthnott Estate. Messrs. Davidson 
& Garden, 12 Dee Street, Aberdeen. 

Wa es.—For erection of extensions to Merthyr House, 
Cardiff Docks. Send names and £2 2s. deposit to Mr. H. 
Budgen, F.R.I.B.A., 95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

WaALES.— March 2.—For extensive additions and altera- 
tions to the offices of Messrs. Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., Bute 
Street, Cardiff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.S.A., architect, 
9 Quay Street, Cardiff. 

WaLES.— March 3.—For erection of forty-two houses at 
Pontypandy, Caerphilly, for the Pontypandy Building Co. 
Als» for the construction of roads and. sewers at Ponty- 
pandy, for the above company. Plans, &c., can be inspected 
ard all information obtained at 72 Bute Street, Cardiff. 
Mr. W. Dowdeswell, M.S.A., architect, Treharris. 

W ALEs..— March 4.— For alterations and additions to shop 
premises at Treforest, for the Ynysybwl Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., Ynysybwl. Messrs. A. Ll. Thomas & С. S. 
Morgan, architects and surveyors, 23 Gelliwastad Road, 
Pontypridd. | 

WoRKINGTON.—Feb. 29.—For the various works required 
in alterations to premises in Finkle Street, for Mr. J. T. 
Lister. Messrs. W. С. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 

For extensions to factory, Messrs. Lyon & Wrench, on 
original schedule. "Mr. GEORGE E. CLARE, architect, 
Harrow. 

Jones & Son (accepted) . £2,000 0 O0 


LEICESTER. 


For erection of detached dwelling house, for J.: Moore, Esq., 
* Uplands" Estate, Thurnby. Messrs. CLARE & SIMONs, 
architects, Leicester. 


Rudkin & Son £725 0 0 
Oldershaw 697 10 0 
Simons 685 0 0 
Haddon 675 0 0 
Richardson | 650 0 0 
W. Роттен (accepted) 630 0 0 


For private garage (two cars), potting shed, greenhouse, 
and basement, for Mr. Arthur Wilkes, Thurnby. 
Messrs. CLARE & Simons, architects, Leicester. 


Wright ; £550 13 10 
Potter . ' г : 512 3 3 
Е. НЕАТН (accepted subject to omission of 

various items) 485 10 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For the various works required in erection of new parcel 
office, Falcon Square, Inverness Station, for the High- 
land Railway Co. Mr. A. NEWLANDS, engineer-in- 
chief, Inverness, Quantities by J. ARTHUR SMITH. 

Accepted tenders. 
Hector MacVinish, 2 Rangemore Road, 
Inverness, mason and brickwork 
John MacRae, Lentran, carpenter and joiner 


£449 16 5 


work . Е : : ; : . 234 9 2 
D. Dallas & Co., 45 Windown Street, Inver- 

ness, plaster and asphalt work . . . 154 1 6 
Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., Gallowgate Iron 

Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, steam heating 71 2 6 
William Urquhart, 55 Eastgate, Inverness, 

plumber and drainage work А К 55 9 8 
Kenneth Chisholm, 74 Church Street, Inver- 

ness, painter and glazier work 25 15 9 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD. | дм “ora, ros and c hrs 


WELL, SOCOTLA Desi 1 
gns and Trade Marke obtained at moderate 
STEELE ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, sharges. Building Engineering Patent Specialists 9 
ی‎ — and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and LONDON & 
Contractors [ог шемет nundinas varied practical engineering experience valuable to 
Franco -British Exhibition, ‘London, 1908. "The Tin ть dob es of rome capa ни Seourity LANCASHIRE 26.107 504 
---- ime is urnai, anc or years Iormeriv 
LONDON OFFICE: Э VICTORIA ST, З.У... “Thi Engineer." Patent inform: ation and FIRE 
патос остинам Жұрын амы \ bs ets ct of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 sent E INSURANCE COMPANY 
tehi & R dL on request.—THANET House, Temple Ba n poo 
a C ng ee aying. |: 2 п, Ұ.С. 
Tel. Ad.—'' Oaktree, Londor 
J. G. COWELL. SOHAM Teleph.—12327 Centr 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. Û int "inn" Head Offices : fis DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING GM EM gy 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


, BURGLARY. AOCIDENTS. о 
COLTHURST & SYMONS' PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. аи ANNE. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most expos sed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also „Ridges, Finials. 60, insuranoe TM BOILER EXPLOSION and 
Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Medal, Paris, 1875. ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BELL'S 


(Asbestos 


"POILITE" 


Cement) 


SHEETS 


BRITISH MADE, 


Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles 


(About 4' 0” x 1' 10^, for fixing Straight Cover). 


Poilite Standard Tiles FOR DIAGONAL FIXING. 
Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4' X 4', 6' X4', 8'X4'. From sy” thick, upwards). 


Compressed Sheets 


(4' x 4', Smooth on Both Sides). 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD, 


Head Office :-591 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works :—HAREFIELD. MIDDLESEX. 


RATNER SAFE CO., L” 


MAKERS OF IMPROVED 


SAFES, 
| §TRONG ROOMS, 
STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 


AND KINDRED WORK. OATALOQUES FROM 


БІ MOORGATE ST., LONDON, EC. 
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THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
DECORATORS. 


A MEETING of the council was held at the Holborn Res- 
taurant on Tuesday, January 25, at 6.30 p.m. There 
was a good attendance of members and Mr. M. C. Cowtan 
oceupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last council meeting having been 
read and approved, a letter was read from Mr. J. Ban- 
croft, Secretary of the Journeymen's Association, calling 
attention to some werk being done at a munition factory 
in the West of London, where the rate of wages being 
paid was 844. Mr. Bancroft asked for the assistance ol 
the Association in getting the proper union rate of 914. 
paid. The subject was discussed at considerable length 
und on the motion of Mr. Roberson, séconded by Mr. 
Anderson, it was resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. 
Bancroft, of the Men's Union, stating that the London 
Association of Master Decorators sympathise with the 
attitude the men's union are taking up with regard to 
munition works and !ook forward with great interest to 
the day when there will only be one rate of pay to 
painters throughout the London area, including both 
building and decorating works. 

The next business was to consider the revised syllabus 
in the City and Guilds of London Institute examinations 
in Painters’ and Decorators’ work. Mr. C. E. Wilkin- 
son, who occupied the chair (Mr. Cowtan having been 
called away), stated that the new syllabus had been drawn 
up with great care by a Committee, and that copies of it 
had been sent to this Association, in order that it might 
be further revised if necessarv. Mr. Stewart-Greene 
moved that the matter be left in the hands of the Educa- 
tion Committee. In the course of a brief discussion which 
followed, Mr. Anderson urged that the members should 
fake a much stronger interest in the trade schools than 
thev had hitherto done. 

A proposition was then brought forward by Mr. 
Dakin and was as follows:— 


NATIONAL REGISTER. 
A Proposal for Widening its Scope for Commercial and 
Trading Purposes and for the Benefit of the Community. 


It occurs to me that in view of the fact that the National 
Registration of 1915 gives the Government a full list of all 
the population in this country, an opportunity presents 
itself of turning this register to many practical uses. Fore- 
most among such, in my opinion, is а scheme to authorise 
the London Chamber of Commerce and our trade associa- 
tions to gain access to the National Register so as to give 
their members accurate information of householders’ and 
traders’ change of their address whereby the tendency to 
dishonesty or laxity in connection with debts would be 
overcome or largely counteracted. This result, I take it, 
would be a decided gain to the community; firstly, by 
stopping waste of traders’ money and time, and secondly, 
by tending to improve the stability of the general populace, 
as & person, knowing he cannot hide himself from creditors, 
is not &o likely to incur debts he cannot meet. 

I would like to put one or two instances forward in 
order to show the need for some protection to trade. І 
give here one or two instances which have come under my 
personal experience. These will serve the purpose, although 
doubtless most of you have had, and could give, others 
possibly even more forcible: (a) A lady moving in good 
society takes a furnished house and gives many orders to 
local tradespeople. They make inquiries and can gain no 
information which is detrimental, and they send in their 
account from time to time, but do not succeed in obtaining 
payment before she leaves. Inquiries are made through 
all possible channels, and the trader is informed that 
letters addressed to a particular place will reach her. 
They send letters and get no response, they make a call 
only to find that the lady uses this address for forwarding 
letters, bat has not disclosed her whereabouts; and (b) а 
professional man has a business address in town, and is 
the owner of a house in the suburbs. He has been respected, 
and credit has been given, but later on he does not pay 
his bills. On sending further accounts and calling, it is 
found that he has left and the house has been let furnished. 
The person living in the house has no authority to give the 
address, may perhaps be in league with him; at anv rate, 
no address is forthcoming at that source. Inquiries are 


made at the business address. It is found that he has 
given up this address, but one cannot trace where he has 
gone. It is understood that he has accepted employment 
under Government, but the Government wil] not assist 
traders to get into touch with him. (c) A man has lived in 
the neighbourhood and paid his accounts. He gets into 
difficulties and is traced to another address. Не is seen 
there, and he makes a promise to pay. Before anything 
can be done he leaves that address, and writes and tells 
you that you will hear from his solicitor, whose address is 
so and so. You apply to the solicitor, who is very polite, 
but he states he has no authority to give his client's 
address. He will forward any letter you send him. 

In each of these cases it will be observed that evasion 


‘on the part of the debtor has prevented the creditor fro 
` obtaining .14. of his money. | 


. Another use to which the register could be put would 
be to enable letters, &c., to be forwarded to their proper 
destination. 

Possibly the carrying out of these suggestions would 
entail bringing them before Parliament; in that case an 
influential body, such as the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, would be the most likely one to approach in order 
that the best means of so doing might be devised. 

Mr. Hindley moved and it was agreed that copies be 
sent to various trade associations, asking their opinion. 

À communication was read from Mr. Roberson as 
follows :— 

** [ have just received the enclosed circular from the 
Federation of Master Printers. On reading it carefully 
through, it occurs to me to be a very polite document 
which is likely to make large purchasers of printed matter 
take more notice of the remarks made by the representa- 
tives of the various printing firms when they endeavour to 
explain their difficulties as to price, delivery, &c., arising 
through the war. The last paragraph in this letter asking 
consumers to refrain as far as possible from asking for 
estimates, &c., seems especially applicable to our craft, 
and I suggest that this letter may be of interest at the next 
council meeting, with a view to our council acting in some 
way in a similar manner. ”” 

The following is a copy of the accompanying circular 
referred to:— 


The Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dear Sirs,—We are desired by the Council of the above 
Federation, which represents the Master Printers’ Associa- 
tions in every part of the United Kingdom and speaks on 
behalf of the printing trade throughout England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, to call your attention— 

(1) To the constantly increasing cost in the production 
of printing and its allied arts. 

(2) To the difficulties attendant on the giving of esti- 
mates in advance owing to the uncertainty of the prices of 
materials. 

(3) To the present shortage of labour and the increasing 
scarcity which will shortly arise, as the general printing 
trade has.not been scheduled as a reserved occupation. 

His Majesty's Government, the municipal authorities, 
public bodies, railway and other companies, and the large 
consumers oí print generally throughout the United Kingdom 
have recognised the justice of conceding increases even on 
existing contract prices, and the Council of the Federation 
feel confident that the general public will recognise the neces- 
sity for considerably advanced prices. 

The Council further desire us to point out that in view 
of the difficulties above mentioned the consumers of print 
should refrain as far as possible from asking for estimates 
in advancé, and must allow longer time than usual for the 
execution of their orders.— Yours truly, 

REGINALD J. Lake, 
E. Taytor TOMLINSON, 
Joint Secretaries. 


Mr. Stewart-Greene thought that decorators at the 
present time were only too glad to ask for estimates. Mr. 
Hindley said that the thanks of the Council were due to 
Mr. Roberson for submitting the circular in which there 
were several nice sentences worthy of adoption. 

Mr. Anderson gave a report as to what had been done 
by the Conciliation Board in reference to the question 
of night jobs and Saturday and Sunday pay. The ques- 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


MARSHALL & CO. |Law Union & Rock 


Architectural Modellers, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(LIMITED), Fibrous асосаи аө ИВ: € А | 
E m | unds Exceed 4 
Lt th ograph СТ || SULCRAVE ROAD, | HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, м. £1,300,000 £9,700,000 | 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


Claims Paid 


BACK NUMBERS |, p, 2555550 


Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
Owing to the demand for the Employers’ Liability , va 


Cathedral and College Series, F idelity Guarantee, р late 
JOHN SMITH & SONS. all Numbers previous to . Motor Car, &c. К 
ee ae DEBET, oS January 19П1›аге now charg | APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. E 
" Clocks, Derby.” at 6d, each. Head Office : 
Telephone у OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE,LONDON  . 
Я Se а ETE PERRET 
са № auus | GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ld.] LIGHTNING | 
ewe SEPT _ Publishers, “Тһе Architect," CONDUCTORS. 
Thurles Cathedral, Belfast Assembly Ha; | 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
and many others to Lord Grimthorpe's designs London, NC. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
“ИШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Te egrame: “ FURSE NOTTINGHIM' 


WALLIS’S 
Ventilators 


“ MONARCH” 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


Every Description of 
Sheet Metal Work. 


SAFETY 
МАУ B 


M FITZROY WORKS 2—- 
» 55215564 Eusron К°, J. WALLIS & CO., [ist 


| ii i 


LONDON. HUDDERSFIELD. o02 "ZS 


Electrical 
Fixtures. 


WE carry Large Stocks of Electrical 

Fixtures suitable for all purposes, and 
invite an inspection of our Showrooms, where 
the fittings are displayed under conditions 
approximating to their surroundings when 
finally installed. ы 

New Designs are constantly being added to 
the existing large selection. 


HIGH-CLASS REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ENGLISH & FRENCH PERIOD FITTINGS. 


Stade 


EFESCA ELECTRICAL WORKS 
GLASGOW MANCHESTER 
Se pue 


Comprehensive Calalogue Post Free upon Application. 
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tion had arisen from one of the members and had been 
carefully considered, with the result that the following 
recommendation was unanimously agreed to:— 

Finding of Conciliation Board at meeting held on 
Friday, January 7, 1916, at which the undersigned were 
present : 

Agreed, that the interpretation of Rule 4 as to work- 
men engaged '' from Saturday midnight to Sunday mid- 
night double time," shall be double time at the standard 
rate of 94d. or 10d. per hour. (Signed) John Anderson, 
J. W. Turner, T. A. Colborne, J. Bancroft, C. E. 
Wilkinson, A. Davidson. 

The next business was to consider the President's 
circular letter to the trade, and this was approved subject 
to alterations by the executive if thought desirable. 

Mr. Roberson then brought forward the following 
resolution : —'' That in view of the fact that in the: 
London area the apprenticeship system is being replaced, 
with the assistance of the London County Council, by a 
system of scientific and practical training under expert 
craftsmen for a fixed period of three years, when such 
student is taken as an improver by the members of the 
London Masters' Association (most of whom are either 
direct or affiliated members of the National Association), 
this Council recommends that the National Association 
will admit all such students to all the examinations and 
scholarship competitions under their control on exactly 
tne same conditions as fully certified apprentices are at 
present admitted. '' 

Mr. Stewart-Greene seconded. 

Mr. J. Anderson, in supporting the resolution, said 
that there was an idea prevailing in some quarters that 
the boys at the Brixton School, who devoted the whole 
of each day to study and training, were much better 
equipped than those who were training in a master's shop. 

Mr. Andrews said that there was nothing to prevent 
any boy attending the excellent polytechnics at night. 

Mr. Wilkinson said that there could be no question 
that the boys at Brixton were well trained. Some of the 
boys would be released in March and the Association 
agreed to take them on as improvers. The subject was 
referred to the Education Committee with power to 
co-opt. It was pointed out, in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, that № was highly important that all the boys 
at Brixton be employed as soon as they left school, and 
that members, therefore, who desired the services of such 
trained boys should put in an early application, as it was 
probable that there would not be enough boys available to 
fill the requirements of the members. 

A letter on the subject of light castings was con- 
sidered, and the subject further adjourned. 


"ZETA" WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
WHAT is necessary in a wood-block floor to ensure long 
life and general satisfaction ? 

Apart from the elimination of unsound wood, the 
following conditions should be fulfilled: Absolute adhesion 
between the blocks and concrete floor, perfect keying, 
and the adoption of some means that will arrest damp 
from attacking the block from below and prevent dry rot. 

These conditions are secured by W. Bennett's new 
patent damp-proof and double-keyed system. Previous 
methods of interlocking by tongues and grooves or dowells 
and other artificial bonds, as they may be called, have no 
place in this system, where the keying is made continuous 
and gives greater security. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 
each block is slotted from side to side as far below the 
wearing point as possible, leaving each end solid. 

Before each block is laid on the concrete it is dipped. 
with a to-and-fro motion, into mastic, which passes 
through and fills the slot. It is thus protected from damp 
by three layers between the concrete and the wearing 
surface; by the mastic bed and on the upper and lower 
‘surfaces of the slotted portion of the block. 

When placed in position a portion of the mastic flows 
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to the adjoining block and on to the concrete bed, forming 
а continuous bond to the blocks and strapping each one 
to the concrete, making them immovable against any 
wear and tear to which they may be subjected. 


о әл Р УРУУ ЧЧ Ч чь чь чь чь чь чь 
PPOPPP BD PIL аьа 


Where, however, any portion of the floor has become 
worn the blocks can be removed and replaced without 
difficulty, and the continuous key is automatically 
re-formed. 

When it is necessary that the floor should be laid 
before the concrete is dry no damage. will be sustained, 
as, owing to the three layers of mastic, the lower part 
of the block is thoroughly protected, and the upper, or 
wearing, part cannot be reached by moisture from the 
concrete floor. 

The “ Zeta ’’ Wood Flooring Co., Jupp Road, Strat- 
ford, E., are the sole licencees for Bennett’s patent 
system, the inventor, Mr. Wm. J. Bennett, being general 
manager of the company. They have recently supplied 
and laid several thousand yards for the War Office, 
Middlesex County Council, &c., and have other important 
contracts in hand. | 


Fart Howe, speaking at the recent annual meeting of 
the Corporation of the Royal Albert Hall, stated that the 
acoustic qualities of the Hall had been materially improved 
by replacing the wooden ceiling in the dome by plaster: on 
expanded metal. 

One of the Norman pillars at the west end of the 
church of All Saints, Bristol City, has recently developed 
a crack, and on examination it was found that the founda- 
tion of the pillar was faulty. Mr. G. H. Oatley, 
F.R.I.B.A., believes tha work to make the structure abso- 
lutely secure will necessitate the building remaining closed 
for about five weeks. 

AT the last meeting of the Selby Urban Council the Pro- 
perty Committee reported that they had had an interview 
with representatives of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co. The Committee were informed that about 300 men 
would eventually be employed at the firm’s new works on the 
Barlow site, and that 100 workmen’s houses would be 
required at Selby. A resolution was adopted by the Council, 
by seven to three votes, that, subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Board sanctioning the necessary loans, the Council 
proceed to build 100 houses. The Surveyor is to prepare 
plans for the first batch of thirty-four houses, and the Local 
Board will be asked to give immediate sanction to the pur- 
chase of the land. А further resolution was adopted, that 
in letting the houses the Council give preference to Sir 
W. С. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.’s workmen, provided 
that the firm, or the Government Department which require 
the houses, make some contribution to the increased capital 
cost caused by the war. 
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L.C.C. BUILDING CONTRACTS ECONOMY. 
Ат the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
last the Establishment Committee reported that a letter, 
dated February 7, 1916, had been received from the 


Ministry of Munitions of War, stating that the Minister 


of Munitions found it necessary, in view of the great’ 


shortage of labour for the construction of munition fac- 
tories, to give directions under the Defence of the Realm 
Acts for the immediate discontinuance of the work now 
in progress at the new county hall, and that he notified 
the contractors, Holland & Hannen and =Cubitts, 
Ltd., accordingiy. The Minister expressed regret at 
anv inconvenience which may be caused to the Couneil 
by his action in the matter, which, the letter stated, has 
only been taken in view of urgent considerations юѓ 
national interest. The Committee are in communication 
with the Ministry of Munitions of War and the con- 
tractors on the matter. 

In the course of the discussion on the 
of the Establishment Committee, Mr. Dew questioned 
whether the workmen who had been closed out were 
being found work elsewhere on terms which thev could 
afford to accept. Men with homes in London to keep 
up could not be expected to accept work in distant places 
at wages less than they had been receiving. He asked 
for information as to how the Council stood in the 
matter, suggesting that the contract would be broken 
and that there would be a large amount to pay. Mr. 
J. D. Gilbert drew attention to the difficulties which 
might arise in connection with office properties held by 
the Council on lease if the hall were not built by the 
expected time. Мг. Debenham, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that the Council had received no previous 
intimation, of the step which had been taken, and matters 
had gone so far that even the cranes were being removed 
for other purposes. The position of the Council was a 
уСгу serious one. He mentioned that оп the whole con- 
tract of £1,215,000 the sum of £412,000 had been ex- 
pended, and promised a report as soon as one could use- 
fully be presented. He thought that whatever the in- 
convenience the Council would bear with it, hoping that 
it would not continue longer than was necessary. 


above report 


The Local Government, Records and Museums Com- 
mittee also stated that they have considered an applica- | 
Ltd., contractors for the . 


tion of W. Е. Blake, 
erection of the new sessions house at Newington, for 
interest to be paid on the prices paid by them for oak 
not yet taken over from their merchants for the purposes 
of the contract. With the concurrence of the Finance 
Committee, it has been, in consequence, decided to allow 
the contractors, subject to conditions, such additions to 
the prices quoted as would be equivalent to a rate of 
interest calculated at the rate of 5 per cent., the allow- 
ance to include the cost of storage and all other charges. 

W. E. Blake, Ltd., also applied for the release of 
a portion of the money retained by the Council under 
the contract. In view of the concessions already granted, 
the Committee have informed the contractors that the 
Council is unable to accede to their application. 

The Committee further report that they have con- 
sidered the question of restricting capital expenditure in 
connection with the erection of the new sessions house. 
As nothing can be done in this direction except by 
agreement with the contractors, they have been in com- 
munication with W. E, Blake, Ltd., who have inti- 
mated that thev are not anxious to slow down or to 
retard the progress of the contract, but that they are 
willing to meet the views of the Council and H.M. 
Treasury, provided that they are subject to no monetary 
loss. "The contractors have also drawn attention to a 
number of factors which they state would involve extra 
cost if progress were retarded. In view of all the circum- 
stances, the Committee have decided not to take any action 
for retarding the work, which is, however, being slowed 
down to some extent owing to the general conditions now 
prevailing. Purus 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. | 


No, 932. Jan. 20, 1915.—Fulcher Concrete Block and 
Paving Co., 211 Commercial Building, Oakland, California. 
Moulding presses. | uL 

985. Jan. 21, 1915.— Thos. McCrae, 9 S—E, Circus 
Place, Edinburgh. Roof ventilators. 

1,141. Jan. 23, 1915.—W alter Jones, J.P., and Jones 
& Attwood, Ltd., Titan Works, Amblecote, Stourbridge. 
Purification of sewage and other liquids. 

1,204. Jan. 25, 1915.—R. W. Graves, 900 East Jersey 
Street, Elizabeth, U.S.  Crosscut saws. 

2,900. Feb. 23, 1915.—C. Е. Kite and М. H. Skelt, 
132 Euston Road, N.W. Circulator and pump for hot and 
cold water and other liquids. 


5,851. March 10, 1015.—C. H. Cooper, 15 Dora Road, 
Wimbledon. Treatment of sewage. 
4,890. March 30, 1915.—N. F. Ramsay, Charlotte 


Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Locks and latches. _ 

14,199. Oct. 7, 1915.—W. Н. Tonks and Walter Sparks, 
of Tonks, Ltd., 201 Moseley Street, Birmingham. Opening 
and closing appliances for hinged windows and the like. 

8,015. Мау 51, 1915.—A. С. Cloake, 54 Holborn Via- 
duct, E.C. Gas cooking stoves. 

17,987. Jan. 18, 1915.—4A. J. Bell and P. A. С. Bell, 
Calder Iron Works, Ravensthorpe, York. Apparatus for 
adding chemical reagents to water, sewage, and other liquids, 

1,422. Jan. 28, 1915.—A. W. C. Schelff and T. S. 
Allden, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W.  Ferro-concrete 
structures. 

18,440. Sept. 21, 1915.—J. H. Morris, 32 Shady Road, 
Gelli, Ystrad, Rhondda, Glam. Door, gate, and like 
latches. 

754. Jan. 18, 1915.—-A. J. Bell and P. A. С. Bell, 
Calder Iron Works, Ravensthorpe, York. Apparatus for 
adding chemical reagents to water, sewage, and other liquids. 

868. Jan. 19, 1915.—E. F. Stimson, 88 Streathbourne 
Road, Upper Tooting, S. W. Cut-out storage tanks for use 
in connection with hot-water apparatus. 

945. Jan. 20, 1915.— Isak Opoczynski, 16 Lembergergasse, 
Podgorze, near Cracow, and Heinrich Halpern, 29 Krakauer- 
gasse, Cracow. Hot-plate for cooking stoves. | 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. | 


VARIETIES. 


THE Midland Railway Company has accepted the tender 
of the General Electric Company, Ltd., for the supply of 
Osram drawn-wire lamps for the ensuing twelve months. 

THe wil of the late Mr. George Bertram Bulmer, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Tewit Well Well Avenue, Harrogate, 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, architects, 
Leeds, has been proved at £6,384. 

Tue Architectural Association of Ireland opened last 
week at their rooms at 15 South Frederick Lane, Dublin, 
an exhibition of pictures by the members. The work is of 
a miscellaneous character, and includes water-colours, pencil 
drawings, and photographs. | 

JUDGMENT was given by Lord Anderson оп the 20th inst. 
in an action in which Mr. J. Thomson, civil engineer and 
valuer, Edinburgh, claimed from A. & R. Scott, Ltd., West 
Mills, Colinton, payment of an account of £600 odd in 
connection with the preparation of plans for the proposed 
erection of new mills by the defenders at their Colinton 
property. It was contended by the defenders that Mr. 
Thomson’s claim was over-stated, and that in any event 
no instructions had been given by their managing director 
for the preparation of working plans upon which the 
major portion of the claim made by the pursuer was based. 
Lord Anderson awarded the pursuer £229 and expenses. 
The counsel for the pursuer were Mr. Horne, K.C., and 
Mr. Fraser, while counsel for the defenders were the 
Solicitor-General, K.C., and Mr. Wilton. _ 

Tur new municipal building of the Spennymoor Urban 
Council was opened last week. The building, which com- 
prises a Town Hall and Market Hall adjoining, occupies 
a prominent position in High Street. The Market Hall 15 
141 ft. long, 39 ft. wide, and 16 ft. high, whilst the Town 
Hall is 84 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, with seating accommo- 
dation for 850 persons. There is also the Council Chamber 
There are seven large shops in the new premises. 
The contractor was Mr. J. Miller, of South Shields, and 
Mr. Wellburn was the architect. 
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‘THE 


architect and Contract Reporter. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

` The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars о) Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but аз a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

“Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 

A E BE So SEER‏ سے 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Dusitn.—The Senate of the National University of Ire- 
` land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 
Ireland, 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


— —— tS 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BnarcHToN.— March 16.—The Commissioners of His 
Majestys Works and Public Buildings are prepared to 
receive tenders for the execution of ordinary works and 


repairs to the buildings in their charge in the Brighton . 


and Hove district during the period of one year from 
April 1, 1916. Deposit £1. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey's Gate, London, S.W. 

IRELAND.— March 4.—For reconstruction of premises, 


Williamsgate Street, Kilrush, for Messrs. McDonach & Co. | McNally & Co. £5,218 0 0 
Mr. T. T. Hamilton, architect, College Road, Galway. | Mullally 402. 2,825 7 0 

IrELAND.—-March 6.—For erection of an additional | Ross & Sons . . 2,711 6 10 
building to their creamery, for the Committee of ВаШпа- John Ryan & Son 1,887 0 0 
screena Creamery. The Creamery Office, Ballinascreena. Granger Bros. . . . . . . 1,859 0 0 

InELAND.—March 13.—For erection of new premises, for | JOHN GRAHAM, Dromore, Co. Down (ас- 
the “ Anglo-Celt" Printing Works, Cavan. Mr. P. J. cepted) 00. . . 1985 0 0 
Brady, architect, Ballyhaise, Cavan. , Kearney 1,550 0 0 
IRELAND. 


Lacesy.—March 6.— For erection of a pair of cottages, 
for Mr. G. F. Sleight. Mr. G. H. Allison, architect, 
Regent House, West Saint Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 

MyrHOLMEROYpn.—March 9.—For the various works re- 
quired in extension to mills at Mytholmroyd, Yorks, for 
Ratcliffe Bros. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Raw- 
son Street, Halifax. 

RuyMneEy.--March 12.—For the altering, &c., of the 
“ Windsor Arms," Butetown, Rhymney Bridge, Mon., for 
Messrs. A. Buchan & Co. The ‘‘ Windsor Arms," Bute- 
town, or Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 
Aberdare. 

ScorLAND.—March 13.—The Edinburgh Corporation are 
prepared to receive tenders, in one undertaking, for the 
various works, excepting the structural steel work, required 
in the erection of the new electric generating station at 
Portobello. (Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 17 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.) Send application and £3 3s. 
deposit to Mr. James A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public 
Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—March 13.—For the works required in егес- 
tion of the structural steelwork at the new electric gene- 
rating station, Portobello, for the Edinburgh Corporation, 
all in accordance with relative plans, specifications, and con- 
ditions of contract. (Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 
M.I.C.E., 17 Victoria Street, S. W., engineer.) Send £3 3s. 
deposit to Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

ScoTLAND.—March 18.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
slater works of repairs and additions to shepherd's house 
and offices at Glenturret, Roy Bridge, Inverness Mr. 
Sweton Fraser, Estate Office, Gallovie, Kingussie. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—M arch 7.—For alterations and additions 
to the Cowherds Inn, for the Corporation. Mr. R. R. Len- 
thorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SowERBY BnipcE..—March 20.—-For supply and fixing of 
new windows, doors, eaves, troughs, &c., at the buildings 
and cottages; also repairing of the trolley bridge; also for 
the slating and plastering of the gable ends of the build- 
ings, and also repairs where necessary to the cottages, for 
the Luddenden Foot Joint Sewerage Board. The Manager, 
High Royd, Sowerby Bridge. 

WaLEs.—For alterations and additions to Abernant 
House, Aberdare, for the purpose of converting same into 
a cottage hospital. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. G. Kenshole, 
M.S.A., Station Road, Bargoed. 

WrEvMourH.—March 9.—For reslating main roof, paint- 
ing and decorating work, &c., at the Sailors’ Home-from- 
Home. The Quay. Messrs. S. Jackson & Sons, surveyors 
and architects, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 


TENDERS. 
IRELAND. 


For the construction of the new drainage works at the 
Mullingar District Asylum. 


For erection of dwellings and the execution of other works on the Ormond Market area, for the Dublin Corporation. 


The Crry АвснттЕсг, Dublin. 
With Granite 
апа Killaloe S'ates. 


Thos. O'Mahony, Fermoy 525.950 0 0 
J. & В. Thompson. Dublin . 25,806 0 0 
John Hearne & Son, Waterford . 25,635 5 8 
Louis Monks, Kinzstown : 24.651 10 5 
Collen Bros., Ltd., Dublin 24,516 0 0 
J. & W. Stewart, Dublin 23,962 0 0 
W. Conolly & Son, Dublin . 23,700 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey, Dublin 23,675 0 0 
James Clarke, Dublin 22.869 8 10 
Meagher & Hayes, Cork 22,750 0 0 
James Beckett, Dublin 22,500 0 0 
Farmer Bros., Dublin : 22,510 0 0 
Municipal Workshops, Dublin 22.298 18 10 
Thomas Mackey & Sons, Dublin 21,870 15 6 
Alexander Hull & Co., Dublin -- 

Н. & J. MARTIN, Гто., Dublin 19.998 0 0 


With Granite With Limestone With Limestone 
and Welsh Slates. and Welsh Slates. and Killaloe Slates. 
£25,940 0 0 £26,030 0 0 £26,040 0 0 

25.755 0 0 26,143 0 0 26,1196 0 0 

25,677 18 2 25.781 11 2 25,750 18 8 

24.651 10 5 25.122 15 8 25.122 15 8 

24.335 0 0 24,515 0 0 24,495 0 п 

25,917 7 6 24201 4 0 24,305 16 6 

25,550 0 0 23.821 0 0 23.971 0 0 

25,629 0 0 25,849 0 0 23,895 0 0 

22.750 0 0 22.750 0 0 22,750 0 0 

22.537 10 0 22,764 10 0 22,727 0 0 

22.439 0 0 22.597 0 0 22,468 0 0 

21,790 15 6 21,850 15 6 21,910 13 6 

21.095 0 0 21.595 0 0 — 

20,057 12 0 20,076 12 0 20,037 0 0 


The tender submitted by Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Ltd., Dublin, was accepted at £20,037, which includes the use 


of Irish limestone and Killalve slates. 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
48 testified by ita use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection of the Buliding and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, Е.С. 
12 Cherry pera BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member t« 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Englanc 
and Wales free of Con: mission, and to any registered informa 
tion on the books. Continuous Reporte a Speciality. Week 
Gazotte issued. Membership limited to Wholesale es 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE+ 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Immense binding 
СЕМЕНТ: 25 
darating capacity 


(KAY EZ? 89) 
Used on Public Works for upwards of 6o years. 
KAYE & CO., LTD., Southam Works, RUGBY. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: Ө VICTORIA 8T. 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
МШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: " FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Work of every description 


th accuracy & despatch, 
dad i APD: BILLS OF г QUANTITIES, 


Miss MAUDE ‘GATLIFF, 
37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone : 4353 Central. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


e 
Durability 
of the 
ordinary 80* 
called “* best” 
sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 


Ғы 
> 
© т 18 SPECIFIED by 
the best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 

Builders. 


WM. E. ‚кок & 99. 
Іпеоту.). 
31 BARTHOLOMEW OLOSE, LONDON, Е.С. 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATINC 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., gus пес 
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Box TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Kast End). 
ConsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH STONE 


Yookney'a Corsham, „Чагат Park. борепаого Bex 
Ground. "R Park " v айти Mone 
Park). ' Pulpit Bed" ed Dom 
The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM dicio ies 00.1, 
CORSHAM, WILTS 
London Depot: Mileage W harf, Ww estbourne Park, У, 
London Office: C.W.Ry., South Lambeth Goods Depot, 
Battersea Park Road, 8.W 
ik < ө: 19 Corsham, and No. -— Brixton. 
Telegrams—" QUARRIES, Со 
QUOTATIONS AA for every description of ‘BATH. ‘STONEWORK. 
ت‎ LS STL ыны ны ыы 


ж dames 

LONDON& ^ 

LANCASHIRE © 
FIRE | 


INSURÁNCE COMPANY 
Li P y 


Security £6,107,594 


| . [45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices : { $35 LEADENHALL STREET ER 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


d Established 1802. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used ав stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 

Large stock of Broad 


Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., : 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steei Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICA TION. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER, 
Rud m d а 


SOLID COLUMNS. 


ay Incorporated 1886. 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronts, . 
Public Halls, Fao- 
tories, Warebouses, бл 


GLASGOW, 


Office : 75 Bath Street] 
| Werks: Pert Dundas. 


ue 
ШЕ 


. LOS 
OTOR C- 
MARK 


LOSION = 
N. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN CITY. 

IN its architecture it is a revolt both against the cheap 
monotony of the long blocks of attached or semi-detached 
brick and frame houses of the humbler suburbs, and 
the architectural anarchy of more pretentious villadom, 
which is sometimes successful and sometimes runs into 
rococo and gingerbread. To build in accordance with 
one's tastes, and yet in conformity with a general plan 
of beauty and utility, is the lesson the garden city incul- 
cates. When its example has found sufficient imitation 
on the part of private enterprise, and it is being imitated 
with the years, the toy-city will lose its air of make- 
believe. When we have grown accustomed to beauty 
we shall escape the first impression that a thing is unreal 
because it is so charming. Personally, my feeling is 
that the architects of the garden city ought not to go 
back so faithfully to four centuries ago and gabled roofs 
with Old English lettering on the inn-signs. То the 
irreverent it smacks a bit of Rathskeller architecture. 
I should like the architects to develop a beautiful domestic 
architecture out of modern conditions in so far as the 
thing can be done.—From “ The City’s Ragged Edges,” 
in ““ Harper's Magazine’’ for February. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 10,356.—July 16, 1915.—Glazing Roofs and like 
Structures.—William Story, 15 Chapeltown Road, 
Leeds.—This invention relates to the glazing of roofs 
and like structures, more especially to the glazing of 
th type in which sheathed glazing bars are provided 
with side gutters or channels, on the edges or shoulders 
of which the glass is supported, side wings or flanges of 


х 
` 


`` 


and to make the necessary weather-tight joints between 
the glass and the bar. The object of this invention is to 
provide an improved form of weather-tight expansible 
joint between the edge of the glass and the central web 
of the glazing bar, characterised by a pair of side wings 
or flanges, projecting laterally at points approximately 
in line with the upper and lower edges respectively of the 
glass, being turned up one inside the other to form a 
double butt joint on each side of the bar before being 
turned over the upper edge of the glass and being rubbed 


down thereon one over the other in the usual way, said 
improved Joint being especially adapted to a glazing bar 
supported at its lower ends by means of a bracket having 
a lateral adjustment, which permits of the bar being 
drawn up tight in a lateral direction after the glass has 
been fitted. Fig. lis a transverse sectional elevation of 
bar and joint complete. Fig. 2 is a side elevation of 
lateral adjusting bracket device for supporting the lower 
end of the glazing bar. Fig. 3 is a plan of Fig. 2. 
Fig. 1 is drawn to a larger scale than Figs. 2 and 3. A 
steel or other glazing bar A of a plain.inverted T section 
is enclosed within a continuous leaden sheath B. A 
double outer shoulder C is formed integral with this 
leaden sheath, on each side of the central web D, to 
support the glass E and to keep the channels F dust- 
proof. The sheath B is also formed with leaden wings G 
projecting laterally in line approximately with the upper 
edge of the glass, and with smaller auxiliary wings H 
(Fig. 1) projecting laterally in line approximately with 
the lower edge of the glass, the said wings G and H, 
when turned up one inside the other, being adapted to 
form the desired weather-tight expansible double butt 
joint. with interposed air spaces, and being likewise 
formed integral with the leaden sheath. The bar A 18 
supported and held in position at its lower end by means 
of a bracket J having upturned edges K, and having 
also an upturned terminal clip L engaging over the 
lower end of the bar; the upturned end of the bracket 
is also formed with a strengthening corrugation M, and 
with side drainage outlets N leading from the channels F 
in the bar. The upturned edges K of the bracket may 
also be slightly turned over at R to grip the edges of 
the bar A (or recesses cut therein) if desired. The 
bracket J is fixed to the roof purlins O by means of 
screws P passing through slotted screw-holes Q in the 
base of the bracket, and the glazing bar A is fixed at 
its upper end by means of a screw or the like. In 
applying the improved glazing, the first bracket J and 
glazing bar A are firmly fixed in position, with the second 
bracket and bar fitted loosely in their approximate 
position. Тһе glass E is laid over the double leaden 
shoulders C, with the edges of the glass abutting looselv 
on each side against the upturned auxiliary leaden 
wings H, and the slots Q permit of the loose bar A 
being then drawn up tight (in a lateral direction), so that 
the double butt side joints on each edge of the glass 
are made waterproof, while at the same time allowing 
for expansion and contraction. The screw at the upper 
end of the bar is then fixed, and the loose outer screw P 
is then tightened up (the screw on the inner side of 
the bar being made nearly right in the first instance), 
and the leaden wings G and H are finally turned over 
the upper edges of the glass and rubbed down flat to 
complete the weatherproof joint and keep the channels 
clear. Jan. 13, 1916. 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF CAIRO. _ 

AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution. of Civil 
Engineers, on Tuesday, February 22, a paper on the 
above subject was read by Mr. C. Carkeet James. 
The paper commenced with the history of the steps taken 
by the Egyptian Government for the drainage of Cairo 
from 1885 to 1906, and then described the scheme as 
subsequently designed and carried out by the author, and 
officially inaugurated by H.E. the Minister of Public 
Works on March 22, 1915. 

The city of Cairo and suburbs, included in the 
scheme, covers an area of 7,538 acres. It is drained on 
the sectional and gravitation systems, the sectional por- 
tion using compressed-air ejectors. After giving details 
of the rainfall, water consumption, population, and sani- 
tary conditions of the city, the paper dealt with the treat- 
ment of suríace water for the whole city and suburbe, 
and described the machinery, ejectors, and mains installed 
for dealing with about nine million gallons per day. 
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QGILVIE & CO. 


Bar "CR dac ter лан ager o бы К, H. Lascelles 
of Bunhill R Telephone—Dalston 1388, 


Prec ATAQUE. Islington, N. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. кшк 


ALL TIME 


eHEEI LEAD 


DAMP 
COURSE 


ABSOLUTELY EFFECTIVE 
AND CHEAP 


WALLIS'S 


Ventilators 


“ MONARCH” 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


Every Description of 
Sheet Metal Work. 


FLORO A 
ASPHALIE 
SIYIEETING 2 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality London — ... 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, CRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855 
CAPACITY, 4 000 TONS WEEKLY 


35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


IN ROLLS 
GGFEET LONG | 
ALL WIDTHS, 


USED BY 
H.M.GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS. 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. LEADING ARCHITECTS, 


WRITE FOR 
NEW \MPLES & PI BOOKLET 
SAMPLES ¢ PRICES, 


АС ЕЕ 


184 STAMFORD BROOK STATION, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 


TELE RS „1794 HAMMERSMITH. 
M GRAMS: - ‘DAMCORISM. LONDON” 
SATISFACTORY 


HAND & ELECTRIC IF TS | 


James Ritchie & Sons 


(THE HAND-LIFT SPECIALISTS), 


34 SURREY LANE, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 8.W. 
N. T.: BATTERSEA 1 


JAMES BARWELI, 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 
40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELL 
NEW PEALS burg on the moa 

approved principles. 
Old Peals Rehurg. Cracked Bott 
Recast. 
Estimates supplied on application. 
Church and Schoo! Bells of various 
sizes kept in stock. 


Testimonial from J. В. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of а 
peal of Eight Balls to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire: 

We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, аз 
one tbat gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction 
They are оһен heard at a distance of four m 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 
W ATER — Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 


Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Te! Watershed, Chatham. 
9grame Entre iba dary Cent. London. Telephones { ао 


 — M €——— — ÓÁBMM— EMMMM—ÓÁ—T————í—"Á—ns—T—"eswn 
HANDSOME CLOTH CASES for binding “ THE ARCHITECT," 
Price TWO SHILLINGS each. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS 
BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


69- 70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


W. H. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N. 
Catalogue on Request to 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1851. 


SEASONED TIMBER, 


HARDWOODS AND SOFTWOODS, 
DEALS, BATTENS, AND BOARDS. 


JOSEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


Timber Importers and Merchants, 


Hendon Lodge SUNDERLAND. 


Sawmills, 
Telegraphic Address: Established Tp Nost 
*" LODGE," SUNDERLAND. 1845- and 457. 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS, 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully: 
Earthenware .. «ЖИ 108. 
Without inner 
seating ЖИ 7s. 6d. 
Iron . £2 58. 
Plus 90 96 % 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 


A 
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Гг, A D 
7 = 
Re 
j ` 
м 
` 


Ra x У 
6-in., апа 2-in. Drains. ڪڪ‎ 
Stocked in Earthen- „< «> 3 
ware and Iron. NSSSSSSS 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


ы Telegrams : Tel. 
INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 


Sites for Works, 
Factories, Warehouses, 


ETC., ADJOINING THE 


Great Western Railway 


Within the extensive districts served by the 


Great Western Railway Company’s system of 
арал of 3,000 miles of Railway, there are in 

various localities considerable areas of avail- 
&ble land admirably situated and otherwise 
suitable: for the establishment of Works, 


Factories, &c., in connection with different 
kinds of Industrial undertakings. These sites 
are within easy access of some of the principal 
Ports, Coal and Ironstone Fields, and Iron an 
Steel producing centres. 


Information regarding suitable sites, siding 
facilities, conveyance, rates, &c.,will be readily 
afforded on application to the Chief Goods 
Manager. 

Mr. C. A, ROBERTS, 
Paddington Station, W. 


F. POTTER, General Manager. 
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Next, the sewer reticulation and the compressed-air 
system and its machinery were dealt with.  Sixty-three 
ejectors in cast-iron tubbings have been sunk, with fifty 
miles of cast-iron air mains and sealed sewage mains. 
The air-compressing plant consists of four steam-driven 
compressors, each capable of compressing 1,770 cubic 
feet of free air per minute to a pressure of 22 to 25 lb. 
per square inch. 

The main collector is 14,900 yards in length, 5 feet 
3 inches in internal diameter, constructed in cement con- 
crete, and laid with a gradient of 1 in 9,500. The con- 
struction of this collector, the plant used, and the methods 
and cost of unwatering the trenches were described. 

The next section dealt with the screening chamber, 
sump and main pumping station at Kafr-el-Gamus, and 
gave details of their design and working. At Kafr-el- 
Gamus the sewage is received from the main collector 
and pumped to the purification works and farm at Gebel- 
el-Asfar. The construction of the sump was briefly 
touched upon. The pumps, boilers, &c., are designed to 
deliver 50 cubie metres (11.000 gallons) of sewage per 
minute against a head of 250 feet. The plant consiste 
of four units, three of which are capable of dealing with 
the maximum flow. The pumps are of the triple-plunger 
type, and are placed immediately over the sump. Each 
steam engine develops 200 h.p. at a normal speed of 
twenty-two revolutions per minute, but is capable of 
developing 360 h.p. at the maximum speed of thirty-two 
revolutions per minute. The engines are arranged for 
quadruple expansion, and each has its own condenser 
placed under the engine floor. 

The rising main is 36 inches in internal diameter, 
constructed of cast-iron, and 71 miles in length. The 
flow passing through this main is registered bv a Venturi 
meter, and controlled at intervals by sluice and renux 
valves. A complete description of this main and of the 
testing of the pipes was given. | 

The purification works at Gebel-el-Asfar are designed 
to treat eleven million gallons per day through six hydro- 
lytic tanks and eight continuous filter beds with storage 
tanks for holding up the night flow. A description of the 
method and results of treatment was given, and the neces- 
sary machinery for supplying the power needed for 
driving the pumps, distributors, and other mechanical 
appliances and for the lighting described. Тһе plant 
consists of three semi-Diesel oil engines of 60 h.p., each 
direct coupled to 45-kilowatt dynamos, from which the 
electrical energy is transmitted to various points bv over- 
head cables. 

For the Gebel-el-Asfar farm about 3,000 acres of 
desert land has been reserved. The methods of irriga- 
tion and cultivation, and the earlier experiments carried 
out to decide upon the agricultural policy to be followed. 
were described, as well as the accommodation provided 
for the staff and farm labourers ; and the prospects of the 
farm with regard to cultivation and returns were dis- 
cussed. Owing to the absence of rain, desert land only 
requires continuous irrigation, and in the vicinity of à 
city such as Cairo it should prove very remunerative. 

Finally the svstem of taxation to meet the cost of the 
drainage and the costs of the scheme were gone into. 


Bovrr's latest patent ‘‘ Air-pump ” ventilators have been 
adopted for the Council Schools, Resolven, Glam. 

Messrs. Lrioyns’ new bank in Market Place, Durham, 
was opened for business last week. The main elevation is 
executed in stone from the Windy Nook auarry, above a 
base of polished granite, and the rear in deep red brick. 
A large banking hall occupies the ground floor, with suites 
of offices at the rear, while the whole of the first and part 
of the second floors have been arranced in well-lighted 
apartments. The residential nart of the old bank has been 
converted into chambers. Mr. William Hall, of Gates- 
head, carried out the principal rebuilding work, under the 
supervision of Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect, of Durham, 
who prepared the plans. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. | 


No. 22,588. June 11, 1915.— M. J. Adams, Fireclay 
Works, Scotswood-on-Tyne. Urinals. 

1,650. Feb. 2, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 
vention, Feb. 4, 1914.)—Jacob Hendrickson, Box 73, Ross- 
land Kootenay, British Columbia. Permutation padlocks. 

1,651. Feb. 2, 1915.--A. J. Roach-Cuming, 68 Cow- 
cross Street, Е.С. Door and door frame, particularly 
applicable to storage chambers and safes. 

1,826. Feb. 4, 1915.—A. H. Curtis, Caramore, Chaucer 
Road, Bedford. Heating apparatus. 

2.026. Feb. 8, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 
vention, Feb. 9, 1914.)—-Louis Daumas, 30 rue Alsace Lor- 
raine, Toulouse, France. Seat guards for water-closets. 


4,257. March 18, 1915.—№. C. Woodford, 1 Ashdon 
Road, Harlesden. Composite roofings. 

4,869. March 29, 1915.—G. E. Clare, 2 College Road, 
Harrow. Combination range for cottages and the like, 


applicable also. for warming and ventilating the rooms 
thereof, 

5,599. April 9, 1015.--А. E. C. Hammond, 58 High 
Street, Sidcup, Kent. Devices for preventing noise in 
water-supply pipes. 

6,910. Мау 8, 1915.—J. D. Prior, Empire Works, Hol- 


day Street, Birmingham. Domestic fireplaces. 


8,099. June 1, 1915.—R. Е. Taffinder, 18 Barkerend 
Road, Bradford. Means for adjusting the height of electric 
lamps. 

10,334. July 15, 1915.—Michisuye Suwa, 16 Сіпга-4 


chome, Kyobashiku, Tokyo, Japan. Electric bells. 

12,804. Sept. 7, 1915.—F. A. Stiers, 4,171 West Belle 
Place, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. Street sprinklers. . 

14,501. Oct. 13, 1915.— Martin McDonald, 4,102 Kansas 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. Door knobs. 

1,220. Jan. 26, 1915. —F. W. Edlin, 10 Stalmine Road, 
Walton, Liverpool. Construction of floors and the like. 

1,532. Jan. 30, 1915.—Wilberforce Cobbett, 89 West 
Street, Fareham, Hants, Means and apparatus for the 
automatic discharge of sewage and liquids from tanks, sewers, 
or other receptacles. 

2.210. Feb. 11,1915.—P. B. Handley, 1514 High Street, 
Bordesley, Birmingham. Locks. 

2,775. Feb. 20, 1915.—L. 5. Hackney, Hackney Build- 
ing, Corner 4th and Jackson Streets, St. Paul, Ramsey, 
Minn, U.S.A. Ventilating systems and apparatus therefor. 

3,059. Feb. 25, 1915. —F. J. Hodges, 365 Spring Bank 
West, Kingston-upon-Hull. Accelerated circulating system 
for low pressure hot-water heating apparatus. 

3,377. March 3, 1915.—Jane Lister, 88 Kirkmanshulme 
Lane, Longsight, Manchester. Screw socket or wall plug. 

4,969. March 31, 1915.—Walter Jackson, 78 Church 
Lane, Moldgreen, Huddersfield. Chimney tops, ventilator 
tops, or the like. | 

8.974. June 18, 1915.—Evered & Co., Ltd., Surrey 
Works, Smethwick, Stafford, and J. C. Pizey, 58 Broadwater 
Road, Tottenham. Gas and liquid main cocks. 

11,497. Aug. 9, 1915.—J. W. Cooper, Merino Downs, 
Ottago, N.Z. Apparatus for cutting trenches for drains 
and the like. | 

8.219. June 3, 1915.— С. St. J. Dav, Mumps Electrical 
Works, Oldham, Lancs. Supporting means for lamp shades, 
globes, reflectors, or the like. 

12,540. Sept. 1, 1915.—J. B. Hayward, Brunswick and 
Vulcan Works, Willenhall Road, Wolverhampton, and Chas. 
Shaw, 14 Princess Street, Wolverhampton. Fencing. 

12.924. Sept. 9, 1915.- Geo. Pate and A. R. Wood, of 
Carron Co., Carron, Stirling. Electric heating apparatus. 


15.615. Sept. 24, 1915.-- Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co., 
915 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, U.S.A. — Sky- 
lights. 


14,122. Oct. 5, 1915. —H. R. Brain, 37 Orchard House, 
Blackwall, E. Tanks or the like for heating liquid. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Н.М. Астіхс Trape COMMISSIONFR іп South Africa 
reports that the Municipality of Graaf Reinet, Cape 
Province, 1s commencing operations in connection with a 
scheme for providing the town with a domestic water supply 
system, and developing the existing system, and also 
installing an electric light svstem, erecting washhouses, and 
reconstructing streets. The carrying out of the entire 
scheme 1s estimated to cost about £50,000. 
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FUNERAL ОЕ THE LATE МК. Н. L. FLORENCE. 
AMIDST every token of sorrow and mourning the funeral 
took place on February 23 of the late Mr. Henry Louis 
Florence, of 9 Prince's Gate, S. W., and 16 Royal Crescent, 
Bath, who died at Bath after a short illness on February 17 
in his seventy-fifth year, to the great sorrow of a large 
number of professional, Masonic, and City friends, by 
whom he was held in the highest regard and esteem. The 
remains were encased in a lead shell, which had an outer 
cofin of stout polished oak heavily panelled and bearing 
solid brass fittings and plate with the inscription. It was 
conveyed by train from Bath to Paddington Station, and 
thence by motor-hearse to All Saints' Church, Ennismore 
Gardens, where the first portion of the burial service was 
held, conducted by the Rev. W. E. Addis, the Vicar, assisted 
by the Rev. W. G. Walshe. The large assembly present 
included Mr. E. B. Florence (brother), Miss Florence 
(niece), Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant (secretary to the deceased 
for over twenty-five years), the maids of deceased, Lord 
Sandhurst (treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital), Mr. 
Samuel Bird (treasurer of Charing Cross Hospital), Sir 
Edward and Lady Letchworth, Sir Ernest Flower, Mr. E. T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Walter В. Morgan, Mr. Richard 
Clowes (representing the Grand Lodge of England), Mr. H. 
Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. (President of the Architectural 
Association) and Mr. F. R. Yerbury (secretary of A.A.), 
Lady Eady and Miss Swinfen Eady, Mr. В. S. Balfour, 
Mr. H. Courthorpe Munroe, K.C., Mr. T. K. Crossfield, 
(W.M. of Westminster and Kensington Lodge No. 10, of 
which deceased was a past officer, and was also of the Car- 
narvon Mark Lodge), Mr. Pelham Lee, Mr. Sydney Lee, 
Mr. Thomas Hayes (clerk to the Governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew's), Miss MacIntosh (matron of St. Bartholomew's), 
Sir Roper Parkington, Mrs. Hornby Steer, Mr. E. Vaughan 
Morgan, Dr. Chappell, and many other friends. The Haber- 
dashers' Company was represented by Mr. H. Sanders 
Clark (Third Warden), Dr. Walter Carr, Mr. H. Young, 
the Rev. J. L. E. Hooppell, Mr. J. E. Eagleton (clerk), 
Mr. R. J. Ellis, Mr. Henry Allen, &c. The Lord Mayor 
of London, Alderman Sir Charles Wakefield, was unavoid- 
ably unable to attend Ше service on account of the pressure 
of his official duties. 

The interment was made in the family vault at Nor- 
wood Cemetery, where the wife of the late Mr. Florence was 
buried in April of 1877, several members of the family being 
buried in the vault. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Architectural 
address is now No. 
minster, S.W. 

Mr. Упллам WOODWARD, F.R.I.B.A., who has under- 
gone a serious operation, is reported to be making satis- 
factory progress. 

Mr. T. Н. 5мітн, architect and surveyor, 17 Basinghall 
Street, E.C., has prepared plans for the immediate re- 
building of 60-65 Aldermanbury as a six-storey office block. 

Tre Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend that the monument to Alexander and 
Bucephalus, which stands in St. Andrew Square on the 
site that has been selected for the Gladstone Memorial, 
should be removed to the quadrangle of the City Chambers, 
Edinburgh. | 

Tur Local Government Board has issued instructions to 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors intimating that 
the annual reports, with the usual elaborate table and 
statistics, are not to be printed this year. This official 
action 1s in pursuance of the policy of economy in public 
expenditure. 

THE history and architecture of the Norman Priory 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield, will 
be explained to visitors on the last two Saturdays in March, 
the 18th and 25th. An organ recital will be given at two 
o'clock. All parts of the church will be opened to inspection 
free of charge, but a collection will be made for the restora- 
lion fund. 

| Mr. Hanorp Cox is to address the Institution of Civil 
Engineers next Tuesday, March 7, at 5.30 р.м., on “ Indus- 
trial Development." In inviting Mr. Cox to address the 
Institution on this subject, the Council have considered that 
the present time calls for some earnest attention on the part 
of engineers to the economic issues which, after the war, 
. Must influence profoundly the future of engineering, as 


37 Great South Street, West- 


Association announce that their 


well as the industrial and commercial enterprises which 
are vital to its progress both in this country and abroad. 

Ат the annual general meeting of the Aberdeen Granite 
Association it was stated that in contrast to what was 
stated and expected in last report the number of men 
had been insufficient for the work that had come in. This 
had been particularly the case with polishers, so much 60 
that female labour had been introduced by one firm. The 
prospects of trade in England were stated to be good, but 
the American and Canadian trade had suffered a collapse. 
Owing to the enlistment of workers and the prohibition of 
the importation of stones from Scandinavia there was a 
growing scarcity of granite. 

THE business of Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons, hitherto 
carried on by Captain Charles J. Blomfield and Mr. Arthur 
C. Blomfield, at 6 Montagu Place, Baker Street, W., was 
transferred on March 1 to the Eyre Estate Office, 125 Park 
Road, N.W. Captain Blomfield can also be communicated 
with at the headquarters of the Artists' Rifles, Duke's Road, 
Euston Road, W.C. (telephone Central 10814); and Mr. 
Arthur Blomfield, as before at the Architect's Office, Bank 
of England, E.C. 

Tur Local Government Board having declined to sanc- 
tion the appointment of Mr. T. Woodruff as surveyor and 
sanitary inspector to the Dover Rural District Council, on 
the ground that he does not possess the Sanitary Institute 
certificate, four of the other candidates were invited to 
attend before the Council. Mr. №. Whitehead, who is 
forty-four years old, and has held a similar position for 
seventeen years under the Depwale Rural District Council, 
was appointed. 

Tue Manchester Town Hall Committee have appointed 
a sub-committee to consider the question of appointing a 
successor to the late Mr. Meade as city surveyor. As 
expenditure on public work is now so much restricted, the 
feeling of the committee is that it will be best, for the 
present at any rate, not to fill the vacancy. There is a 
deputy city surveyor in the Engineering Department and 
one in the Surveying Department. 

Tue Road Board have informed county authorities that, 
in view of the desire of the Minister of Munitions to 
encourage the use of refined tar so as to maintain the supply 
of distillation products for high explosives, and also with 
a view to protect important roads from disintegration, the 
Board have been authorised by the Treasury to make new 
grants and loans, to an aggregate amount of £200,000. 
towards the work of surface tarring, pitch grouting, and 
tar macadam. | 

THE new buildings of the Girls Industrial School, 
Maryhill, Glasgow, were opened on the 26th ult. Тһе 
buildings have been erected at a cost of £10,000 from plans 
prepared by Mr. Ninian Macwhannell, F.R.I.B.A., Glas- 
gow. They form a three-storey block, situated between the 
existing main building and the recreation hall. The build- 
ings are fully equipped, and a feature is a home for senior 
girls, provided with a separate entrance, having cubicles 
and sitting-rooms for each girl. 

Mns. J. С. Oncnan, the widow of Mr. J. С. Orchar, 
Broughty Ferry, died last week. Ву her death im- 
portant bequests by her husband mature. Mr. Orchar 
directed his trustees on the death of his wife to erect a 
permanent building at Broughty Ferry, for the purposes 
of an art gallery, and to place in it his private collection 
of pictures, provision being also made for the earmarking 
of the revenue of certain feu-duties for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the building, with nower to purchase addi- 
tional works of art with any surplus available. 

THE Board of Trade have issued the following: In con- 
nection with the prohibition of Import (paper, tobacco, 
furniture, woods, and stones) Proclamation, 1916, the 
President of the Board of Trade has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to grant licences in special circumstances for 
the importation of furniture, woods, hard woods, and 
veneers, and of stones and slates: Mr. J. H. Bovill (chair- 
man), Mr. George Burt, J.P., Colonel G. T. V. Cobbett. 
Mr. H. J. Phillips, of the Board of Trade, will act as 
secretary to the committee, and all communications relating 
to the importation of furniture, woods, hard woods, and 
veneers, and of stones and slates, should be addressed to 
him at Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W.  Im- 
porters of goods of these descriptions who may have cargoes 
at present en route for the United Kingdom are invited 
to make early application to the above address for licences, 
with a view to avoiding any unnecessary delay in clearing 
the goods on arrival. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responstble for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state thetr wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 

the name and address of the writer—not in every case 

for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


No 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*„* Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 Р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


D UBLIN.—The Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 
Ireland, 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


Braprorp.—March il.-—For fittings required in erection 
of the new branch library, Allerton, for the Corporation. 
The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BricutTon.—March 16.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings are prepared to 
receive tenders for the execution of ordinary works and 
repairs to the buildings in their charge in the Brighton 
and Hove district during the period of one year from 
April 1, 1916. Deposit £1. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Cwm.—March 25.—For erection of a chapel at Cwm, 
Mon., for the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, M.S.A., Abercarn. 

EprLiNGTON.—For erection of a cinematograph theatre 
(1,000 seats), at the junction of King’s Crescent and Edling- 
ton Lane, for the Edlington Empire Syndicate. Mr. D. 
Milne, A.R.I.B.A., 8 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

Dover.—March 17.—For the execution of ordinary 
works and repairs to the buildings in their charge at the 
Duke of York’s School, Dover, during one year from 
April 1, for the Commissioners of His Majesty's Works 
and Public Buildings. Deposit £1. H.M. Office of Works 
&c., Storey's Gate, S.W. | | 

Exeter.--March 17.—For the execution of ordinary 


works and repairs to the buildings in their charge in the 


Exeter district during one year from April 1, for the Com- 
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missioners of His Majesty's Works and Public Buildings. 
Deposit £1. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S. W. 

HanRocATE.—For the whole of the various works required 
in additions and alterations to the house and the erection of 
new garage at ‘‘ The Old Parsonage," High Harrogate, for 
Mrs. A. Lawson. Messrs. Bown & Crosland, architects, 
6 Princes Square, Harrogate. 

IrELAND.—March 13.—For erection of new premises, for 
the “ Anglo-Celt " Printing Works, Cavan. Mr. P. J. 
Brady, architect, Ballyhaise, Cavan. 

Leeps.— March 22.-—For the execution of ordinary works 
and repairs to the buildings in their charge in the Leeds 
district during one year from April 1, for the Commis- 
sioners of H. M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit £1. 
Н.М. Office of Works, &c., Storev's Gate, S.W. 

LrskEARD.— March 21.—For erection of a store in Castle 
Hill, for the Co-operative Society. Mr. J. R. Toms, secre- 
tary, the office, Lower Lux Street, Liskeard. 

Marcu 15.—Tenders are required for repairs and 
materials for period of the triennial contract dating from 
March 31, 1916, to March 31, 1917, in the following en- 
gineer district of the command, ‘‘ Fort-George District.’’ 
Address of district engineer office, Cameron Barracks, Inver- 
ness. Forms of tender, conditions of contract, and all neces- 
sary information may be obtained up to March 11 upon 
application to the Engineer Office, 4 St. Leonard’s Bank, 
Perth, by letter, addressed to the Commanding Royal 
Engineer. 

Ruymney.--March 12.—For the altering, &c., of the 
<“ Windsor Arms," Butetown, Rhymney Bridge, Mon., for 
Messrs. A. Buchan & Co. The ‘‘ Windsor Arms," Bute- 
town, or Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 
Aberdare. 

SaLISBURY.—For proposed 
Methodist Schools, Milford Street. 
tect and surveyor, Salisbury. 

ScorLAND.—March 13.—The Edinburgh Corporation are 
prepared to receive tenders, in one undertaking, for the 
various works, excepting the structural steel work, required 
in the erection of the new electric generating station at 
Portobello. (Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 17 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.) Send application and £3 3s. 
deposit to Mr. James A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public 
Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—March 13.—For the works required in erec- 
tion of the structural steelwork at the new electric gene- 
rating station, Portobello, for the Edinburgh Corporation, 
all in accordance with relative plans, specifications, and con- 
ditions of contract. (Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 
M.I.C.E., 17 Victoria Street, S. W., engineer.) Send £3 3s. 
deposit to Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—March 15.— The Edinburgh Corporation are 
prepared to receive tenders in connection with the new 
electric generating station at Portobello in one undertaking, 
in respect of (1) building works, including mason and brick, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber, plaster and cement, glazier, 
asphalte and slater works; and (2) structural steel work. 
(Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 17 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., engineer.) Send application and £3 3s. 
deposit to Mr. James A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public 
Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.— March 18.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
slater works of repairs and additions to shepherd's house 
and offices at Glenturret, Roy Bridge, Inverness Mr. 
Sweton Fraser, Estate Office, Gallovie, Kingussie, 

SCOTLAND.--March 18.—The Dundee School Board are 
prepared to receive tenders for the demolition of old school 
buildings adjoining Wallacetown Public School, Dundee, 
situated on the north side of Crescent Street, and the re- 
moval of all material and debris arising therefrom, the 
whole to be entirely demolished and removed not later than 
Tuesday, April 18. Mr. J. E. Williams, clerk of the 
Board, School Board Offices, Dundee. . 

SCOTLAND.—March 20.—For the work to be executed in 
the reconstruction of Slateford Station Buildings, Edin- 
burgh, for the Caledonian Railway Company. Deposit 
£2 2s. The offices of the Company's Engineer, Buchanan 
Street Station, Glasgow, and the District Engineer, Princes 
Street Station, Edinburgh. | 

SHEFFIELD.-—March 21.— Гог the supply of materials and 
works required in connection with erection of a transformer 
sub-station in Sidney Street, for the Electric Supply Com- 
mittee. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager 
and engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


additions to the United 
Mr. Fred Bath, archi- 
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«as ALEX. FINDLAY & со. rr. | Law Union & Воск 


Midland Clock Works, DERBY. 


Telegraphic TN DOT 
MC LO od A AAD cra BUILDERS, INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Tapa STRUCTURAL ENGINEER FOUNDED 1806. 


Contractors for th пат 
СМИ Gn tractors for Ше Main Bu — income Exceeds Funds Exceed 


Clocks and Chimes 
for 81. Paul's Cathedral Franco-Britich Exhibition, London, 1908.] £1,300,000 £9,700,000 


Beverley Й ннн 
1, Belfast Assembly Hall 
Em" Таза beer pi polan Апы! all .ОМООМ OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T., 8.W. Claims Paid 


£25,000,000 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING [iif ito! Stn 


COLTNURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. [Fidelity Guarantee, Plate 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Motor Car, &c. 


Manufacturers of every desoription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. &a 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, y Medal, Vienna, 1873. ilver Medal. Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Head Office : 
OLDSERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. | 49: 99455: 


DELIVERED SAME 


Architectural ©? Technical Photographers, DAT: RICE LET 
147 7 STRAND, LONDON, W. C. Pus rica ) Established 1862. 


M Tanon 42 fase STEAL 


> —— ewe ae: 


TELEGRAMS: ” Brmps, Kens, 
TRLEFPHONE: 357 WES ERN. 


5 Р Е С [ALI 5 кк. р SINGLETON 
Plans Prepared and Estimates given for Blinds 


IN BLIND to Architects’ Special T 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


JOHNSON'S 


LATTICE AND "KEEDON" SYSTEM 


The "KEEDON'"' 
HOOP for Column 
apnd Pile Reinforce- 


The ‘‘ KEEDON” 
STIRRUP for re 
inforcing Beams, 
FLOOR, BEAM, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION, Column Bases, &c. 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


LONDON OFFICE : | 
Broad Street House, New Broad Street, Е.С. REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Street. Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 
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$озгЕВВҮ Ввірсв.-Матсһ 20.—For supply and fixing of 
new windows, doors, eaves, troughs, &c., at the buildings 
and cottages; also repairing of the trolley bridge; also for 
the slating and plastering of the gable ends of the build- 
ings, and also repairs where necessary to the cottages, for 
the Luddenden Foot Joint Sewerage Board. The Manager, 
High Royd, Sowerby Bridge. 

SrAINLAND (Yonxs).—March 16.—For the various works 
required in the erection of an engine-house, together with 
engine bed and foundations, at Dog Lane Mills, for Messrs. 
Wm. Sugden & Sons. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, architect, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Taunton.—March 21.—For new shop front and other 
alterations at No. 28 East Street, for the Taunton Со- 
operative and Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. F. W. Roberts, 
F.R.I. B. A., 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

WarEes.—March 11.—For an addition to the bakery at 
Penygraig, for the Penygraig Co-operative Society. Mr. 
E. I. Evans, architect, Dunraven Chambers, Tonypandy. 

WarLLAsEY.— March 18.—For erection of a small lean-to 
roof at the Corporation generating station, Lime Kiln Lane. 
The Electrical Engineer's Office, Seaview Road, Liscard, 
Wallasey. 


TENDERS. 


CASTLEFORD. 


For alterations at the premises of the Castleford and Aller- 
ton Mutual Industrial Society, Ltd., Carlton Street. 
Mr. A. HARTLEY, architect, Castleford. | 


Accepted tenders. 
R. Walker & Sons, builders. 
G. E. Greaves, joiner. 

S. Edison, slater. 
Beighton & Robshaw, plasterers. 
Sweeting & Sunderland, plumbers. 
All of Castleford. 


IRELAND. 


The following tenders were received for painting work, 
repairs, &c., at the Crooksling Sanatorium, Brittas, 


for the Tuberculosis Committee of the Dublin Cor- 
poration : — 
O'Neill & Son i £827 0 0 
Dockrell, Sons & Co. А ; 600 0 0 
Keatinge & Son . : ы Ж- x 542 10 0 
Municipal Workshops, Dublin 456 0 0 


LONDON. 

For the foundation and building work for the King’s Road 
electricity station extensions, for the St. Pancras 
Borough Council. 

W. Downs, Глр., Hampton Street, Walworth Road, 
S.E. (recommended). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ат the annual meeting of this company last week there 
was an even more than usually astounding group of 
figures to present to the shareholders. As the chairman, 
Mr. Thomas C. Dewey, remarked, the results would have 
been amazing if the year 1915 had been a year of peace, 
but when one considers the number of unusual calls upon 
the public they are still more extraordinary. 

The total assets as shown by the balance sheet are 
£94,794,798, being an increase of £3,592,454 over last 
year. The total income of the company during the past 
year was £17,831,590, an increase of £635,502 over that 
of the previous year, and of £1,263,981 over that for 
1913. Of this amount £3,677,559 came from interest 
and dividends, and £13,672,644 from premiums. The 
interest and dividends were £107,666 in excess of those 
for 1914. Itis, however, to the increase in the premiums 
received in the industrial branch to which particular 
attention should be directed. Іп 1914 the premiums 
received amounted to £8,176,202, an increase of 
£301,746. In 1915 the premiums received amounted to 
no less than £8,506,063. which is an increase of 
£329,861. That is to say, in spite of the country being 
engaged in hostilities for the whole of the twelve months 
the company has for two successive years secured a 
record premium increase. Тһе number of industrial 


policies in foree has been increased during the past year 
by 774,877 to 20,859,857, assuring £276,402,265 ex- 
clusive of bonus; the average duration of these policies 
exceeds thirteen years. | 

In the ordinary branch the number of policies issued 
was 68,785, assuring £6,619,218, and producing a new 
annual premium income of £457,217. This is an in- 
crease of 3,034 in the number of policies, £300,375 
in the sums assured, and £32,864 in new premiums, over 
the new business for 1914. Business in policies for 
£500 and upwards still continues to increase, and during 
last year exceeded £1,100,000 in new assurances. The 
premiums received in the ordinary branch during the 
year were £5,157,516, being an increase of £121,891 over 
the year 1914. The total sum assured under the 935,514 
policies in force at the end of the year was £104,336,208. 
The claims in both branches for the year have been very 
heavy, amounting in all to £8,269,363, of which more 
than £5,000,000 was due to claims by death. "The war 
claims for (he year amounted to £571,035; these claims 
were on comparatively young lives, and in consequence 
involved a heavy loss. Іп addition, quite apart from the 
war claims, the mortality amongst the general population 
was heavy for a considerable portion of the year. As 
the Prudential policy-holders are representative of the 
whole of the kingdom, heavier claims on the company 
are always coincident with an increased death-rate among 
the general population. 

At the commencement of hostilities the directors 
decided that no additional premium should be charged for 
the extra war risk on existing policies, excepting for those 
on the lives of officers and men of the Regular Army, 
and that these assurances should be free up to £250. 
The value of this concession may be gauged by the fact 
that since the commencement of hostilities war claims 
exceeding three-quarters of a million pounds have been 
paid, or a weekly average of over 500 claims for about 
£10,000. Of the amount paid £113,366 was due to naval 
casualties, £697,750 to deaths in the Army, £19,534 to 
frightfulness, including that most inhuman of outrages, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, and 2,815 to Zeppelin raids 
and the coast bombardments. So far as financial help 
can alleviate the suffering caused by the war the Chair- 
man very rightlv claimed that the Prudential has worthily 
upheld its traditions. 

The balance-sheet includes amounts totalling over 
£13,000,000 in War Loan and Treasury bills. | The in- 
crease in the holding of British Government securities 
compared with last year is £11,849,133, against a de- 
crease of £8,276,885 in the balance-sheet item “ railway 
and other debentures, and debenture stocks and gold and 
sterling bonds—home and foreign." Apart from the 
purchase of 44 per cent. War Loan this is principally 
due to the sale to the Government in July last of the 
whole of the Company's holding of United States securi- 
ties. This latter action won the warm thanks of Mr. 
McKenna, who, in a letter, stated that the Prudential in 
placing their American securities at the disposal of the 
Treasury at a fair and reasonable rate had considerably 
facilitated exchange operations, and '' that the greatest 
credit is due to the company for its prompt action."' 

The short account we give above of the year's work 
will be sufficient to indicate why Mr. Dewey was able 
to say he had never known a report of which he was more 
proud than the latest one. 


ConaECTION.—In our account of the funeral at Norwood 
Cemetery of the late Mr. H. L. Florence, F.R.I.B.A., it 
was stated that the remains were interred in the family 
vault where his wife was buried in 1877 together with 
several members of the family. Mr. Florence never 
married. The word ‘‘mother’’ should be read instead of 
** wife." 

Tug Wirksworth church authorities have decided to 
insure the fabric against hostile aircraft for £25,000. "The 
officials of the Land Valuation Department recently fixed 
the value of the church, including its historical associa- 
tions, at £40,000. 
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HIGH-CLASS & RARE 
COLLECTION OF 


SPRAGUE &С0.5 
57 МК-РНОТ id 


PROCESS 


ONUMENTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 897. 


ANGELO DE MATTIA 
166 Calefati, BARI, ITALY. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, E 
МП Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church 8 
Telegrams: °' FURSE. 


Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
Continent. 


Institutes on the 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


SAFETY 
МАУ 


cum дын 


BM» *. 
3EE t= 


M FITZROY WORKS 
5 562т°864 EusronR?. 
LONDON. 


© LONDON& > 


LANCASHIRE (МЕН 


FIKE 


a INSURANCE COMPANY | 
LTD 


№ 


‚ [45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices : | 155 LEADENHALL STREET, ЕС 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. AOOIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance TUM BOILER EXPLOSION and 
NGINE BREAKDOWN. 


MARSHALL & C0. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


Second-hand Theodolites, 
eon Levels. 
wing Instruments, 


CLARKSONS "(e шан, молы 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


BLUE LIAS LIME 
SELENITIC PLASTER 


Greaves, Bull & Lakin, ltd. 


Harbury, Warwickshire. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


CHIMNEYS 


DESIGNED, ERECTED 
and REPAIRED. 


Boiler and Economiser 
Settings, 
Furnace Work, &c. 


Designs and Estimates submitted free. 


CHIMNEYS Ltd. 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Chimney just completed well under contract time 
in spite of bad weather conditions. 


Telephone: 
Victoria 4700. 


Telegrams : 
‘° Stablochim, Vic, London.” 
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HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 
On Saturday, March 4, a meeting of the South Western 
Centre of the Sanitary Inspectors' Association was held 
in Bristol, and Mr. George Gibson, of Radstock, the new 
president, gave an address. 

In discussing the question, “ What After the War? ” 
he read an interesting paper on the housing question as 
it would then present itself. The speaker quoted from 
& book written by Dr. W. G. Savage, the Somerset 
medical officer, to show how in former times a high -poor 
rate checked the provision of adequate housing for the 
working classes, and he asked, if this were so, what sort 
of evils are to be anticipated from the economic effects 
of a war which will have bled Great Britain white, and 
placed upon her an intolerable financial burden? In 
discussing the position that would arise, he continued: 
With respect to housing, we have unfortunately no up-to- 
date statistics, hut I venture to say that, except in muni- 
поп districts or from some special cause connected with 
the war, your experience will confirm the fact, that 
from one end of the country to the other house-building 
is as dead as the proverbial tenpenny nail. 16 is true, 
also, that the destructive hand of the local authority 
has been stopped from closing and demolishing the dog- 
kennel kind of hovel, so familiar to us all. 

We may take it, therefore, that at least the same 
shortage of houses will exist after the war as undoubtedly 
existed before it, for some of the houses were in such a 
precarious condition that the walls, even though they 
were continuously papered inside and bituminised outside, 
will crumble away before the end of the war. That the 
shortage of houses did exist before the war cannot be 
gainsaid, nor that the quality and type of house were 
equally bad for the health of the occupiers and called for 
energetic treatment cannot be denied. Dr. Savage found 
in 1913, in the county of Somerset, that of fifty-eight 
people living in thirty houses with only one bedroom 
each, thirty persons were suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, or 51.7 per cent. of the inhabitants, whereas 
of 109 persons resident in twenty-one houses, with over 
four bedrooms, there were only twenty-one cases, or 
just over 5 per cent. of the occupiers. Again, in the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury the rate of infant 
mortality was found in 1905 to be 200 per thousand in 
children born in houses of one room, against 100 per 
thousand in children born in houses with four rooms 
and upwards. To build up, therefore, a new and healthy 
population to replace the victims of the war well-con- 
structed houses will be one of the first and erving needs. 

What will be the greatest obstacles in the way of 
supplying these needs, and in what way will these be 
best overcome? First there will be the economic diff- 
culty. scarcity of labour, scarcity of materials, scarcity 
and dearness of money. According to Rea, the ratio of 
labour to materials 1n a brick-built house is as forty-seven 
to fifty-three. After the war. in consequence of the 
shortage of men, labour will maintain a much higher 
rate of pay than in former times, and I think that we 
may safely say that in the country districts the 4d. an 
hour man will be able to secure 6d. an hour, and the 
8d. an hour artisan will obtain 10d. an hour. Taking 
as an example of the effects the case of a brick- and 
slate-built house, costing £300 before the war, we shall 
find : — 


Increase 
Unskilled labour, 8 per cent, of cost ... ... £24 0 0 £12 0 0 
Bricklayer and slater, 12 рег cent. of cost ... 38 0 0 9 0 0 
Carpenter and joiner, 20 per cent. of cost ... 60 0 0 15 0 0 
All other skilled trades, 7 per cent, of cost ... 21 0 0 § 5 0 


This shows an increase for labour only of £41 5s. 

While building materials will not remain at the 
present war prices, it is safe to say that, with the great 
demand that there will be upon them for re-building 
Belgium and France, and let us hope Austria and Ger- 
many too, the cost will be fully 20 per cent. above pre- 
war days. This means that for our illustration the cost 
will be incteased from £159 to £190 15s. The total 
increase on the cost of the house will be £73. With 


"York and Lake Erie Railway. 
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gilt-edged securities so cheap, no private investor will 
want to see less than 7 per cent. for his money, which 
will mean, say, £26 per year for the house. Landlords 
have been previously content with 6 per cent., and on 
the lower cost of the house this would have meant £18 
a year rent. Or, again, take the case of local authori- 
ties building workmen’s cottages at £200 each. They 
will have to face the pro rata cost of production, say, in 
round figures, £50 each. No loans will in an ordinary 
way be obtainable at less than 5 per cent., whereas 
before the war they were freely obtainable at 3} per 
cent. The interest will therefore be increased from 
£7 to £12 10s. per year, which will mean at least 2s. 
per week on the rent. Of course, labour being better 
paid will be able to pay more rent, but 2s. a week to a 
man earning 24s. per week will be a real burden. 

To surmount these obstacles I suggest first of all 
a radical alteration. of the by-laws relating to the con- 
struction of dwellings. I do not want to see anv 
alteration made in the bv-laws as to the sufficiency of 
alr space, ventilation, ratio of window area to floor area, 
or construction of drainage. The bv-laws requiring new 
streets to be 36 feet in width, treble that of some old 
highways and double that of many main roads, might well 
be altered to save the cost of land and expense in the 
construction of the roads, and the by-laws as to the 
thickness of walls and the class of building materials 
used might, so far as buildings in the country districts 
are concerned, be safely relaxed. The early part of 
mv professional training was obtained thirty-five years 
ago. with one of the divisional engineers of the New 
In those days we used 
to build workmen's dwellings on brick footings, timber 
framed, weather boarded on the outside, and with 
shingles on the roof. This class of house, with the 
cheap timber we had at hand, could be constructed at 
an almost nominal price, and it provided a very com- 
fortable dwelling. I realise. of course, that for a long 
time after the war timber will be very dear, but I think 
that the by-laws might safely be watered down suff- 
ciently to allow us to build upon stone, brick, or concrete 
foundations timber-framed houses, and to cover the sides 
and roof in with some form of the excellent asbestos 
preparations that there are now on the market, and the 
danger from fire would be very little. This type of house 
I calculate could be put up after the war at a cost of 
£150 each, for a workman’s cottage, and would, bar 
accident, stand for at least sixty years, which would 
probably tide this country through the devastating effects 
of this great war. 

Coming now to the consideration of the alterations 
to be made in the financing of housing schemes, I 
observe that the war has flung to the winds the doctrine 
that the State must not interfere with private enter- 
prise. Dislike Socialism as much as we will, we must 
confess that private ownership has been thrust into а 
corner, and that the Government takes exactly what 
it wants, when it wants it, and at its own price. The 
State, then, must after the war provide, through the local 
autnorities, a sufficiency of houses for re-housing its 
population uron a hygienic basis, and money must be 
lent by the Government, at less than it will cost for 
this important work. Tf the alterations I have suggested 
are made, then I believe that there will be a better 
condition of housing prevailing after than before the 
war. and the nation will reap all the advantages good 
housing brings in its train—less drunkenness, less im- 
morality, less sickness, less suffering and misery, and 
prolonged life and happiness for the people. 


Mazor Lours A. NEWTON, C.C., who has practised as а 
surveyor in the City of London for over twenty-five vears, 
is a candidate for the office of Sheriff at the election to be 
held on Midsummer Day next. He has been on the Court 
of Common Council for eleven years, and has worked on 
various committees At the present time he is chairman 
of the City of London Schools Committee. 
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THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 

| ASSOCIATION. 
Tue question of the settlement of discharged sailors and 
soldiers upon the land which is recommended by the 
recent Departmental Committee’s Report will be dealt 
with at the annual meeting of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, which will be held at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday afternoon, March 22. 
The Lord Mayor will preside, and among those taking 
part will be the Marquis of Salisbury, the President of 
the Association, and the Earl of Selborne, the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, who will deal with the pro- 
posals in the report. It is also hoped that a prominent 
sallor and soldier will speak from the point of view of the 
Services. | 

The formation of garden villages, with the idea of a 
more general distribution of the population upon the soil, 
has been one of the chief aims of the Association since its 
foundation, and at the outbreak of war a special com- 
mittee was at work with the idea of establishing a small 
holdings colony. 

' The Association has offered its assistance to the Board 
of Agriculture in regard to the proposals, and the experi- 
ence which has been gained in the development of the 
estates which have been developed will doubtless be of 
assistance. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
‘House, Temple Bar, London. 
No. 2,257. Feb. 12, 1915.—Samuel Ingham, 51 Tithe- 


Thanet 


barn Road, Southport. Military huts, bungalows, and 
other buildings and structures. 
2,498. Feb. 16, 1915.—J. H. Windemuller, 54 Van 


Bleyswykstraat, The Hague. Gas burners. 

7,204. May 13, 1015.--Н. Н. Thompson, 12 Carteret 
Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. Reinforced-concrete con- 
struction. 

11,844. Aug, 17, 1915.—Arthur Benham, Benhilton, 
Westbury Road, New Malden, Surrey; and T. F. Smith, 
88 Church Road, Hanwell, W. Reinforced concrete. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


VARIETIES. 


Tug Woods and Stones Licensing Committee give notice 
that all consignments of furniture, woods, hard woods, and 
veneers, and of stones and slates, which can be proved to 
have been despatched to the consignees from the place of 
origin on or befere February 15, will be allowed to be im- 
ported on arrival in this country. 


Tur Manchester City Council were informed last week 
that their Electricity Committee had been unable to enter- 
tain a proposal to supply the amount of electric current 
required by certain very large works which it had been pro- 
posed to set up in Manchester. 'These works would have 
been established in Manchester if the committee could have 
promised the requisite supply, but this they could not do 
without jeopardising the interests of the present users of 
electricity for lighting and power purposes. 

Tur 1916 edition of “А List of English Clubs ’’ (pub- 
lished by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., New Street 
Square, E.C.), gives particulars of more than 4,000 clubs 
in all parts of the world. Elaborate care has obviously 
been taken in the gathering of information. Inm a spirit of 
optimism Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, M.A., the editor, has 
retained the list of clubs frequented in happier days by the 
English in Belgium. He has excluded those of enemy 
countries. The only noticeable failure occurs under 
““ Siberia " and ‘‘ Dutch East Indies," where in both cases 
the usual concise information is not forthcoming as to fees, 
membership, address, and secretary. 


Mr. Ricuarp OLtver Hestop, head of the firm of В. О. 
Heslop & Son, iron and steel plate merchants, and a well- 
known authority on Northumbrian literature, antiquities, 
and folk lore, died last week at Newcastle, at the age of 
seventy-four. Mr. Heslop was at business as usual on 
Thursday, and was there taken suddenly ill, and he died 
without regaining consciousness. Mr. Heslop was vice- 
president and a former secretary of the Newcastle Society 


of Antiquaries, and a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London. He was for over twenty years secretary 
of the Durham and Northumberland Architectural and 
Archeeological Society. 


THE annual general meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects was held on the lst inst. in the rooms, 
39 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, Mr. John Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. The secretary (Mr. 
C. J. MacLean) submitted the report of the council, from 
which it appeared that the membership now stands at 108 
fellows, seventy-two associate members, and forty-five lay 
and student members. Details were given of the various 
subjects that had engaged attention during the year. The 
report and financial statement were adopted. In view of 
circumstances arising out of the war the council was re- 
elected for another year, and as several members of council 
are on service it was remitted to the council to co-opt four 
additional members. 


Тнк third annual general meeting of the Faculty of 
Surveyors of Scotland was held at 117 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. A. K. Smith, president of the Faculty, pre- 
sided. The annual report and accounts were adopted. 
Mr. William Edward Gardner, Edinburgh, Mr. John W. 
Gibson, Edinburgh, and Mr. William Salmond, Dundee, 
were elected fellows. The following office-bearers were 
elected: President, Mr. John: Baxter, 243 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow; vice-president, Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, 
53 Queen Street, Edinburgh; secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
William Johnstone, writer, 150 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
general council (new members), Mr. Archibald Anderson, 
Mr. James G. Renwick, and Mr. William Ward (Glasgow), 
and Mr. George M. Mitchell and Mr. A. K. Smith (Edin- 
burgh). : 

IN a recent lecture on economy in coal consumption, 
given at the Roval Institution, Dr. William А. Bone, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemical Technology at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, said that “ the continued 
use of more than 30,000,000 tons of raw coal, instead ot 
coke, semi-coke, or gas, as domestic fuel, means that we 
are deliberately sacrificing, for the sake of a big blaze in 
the fire-place, the whole of the ammonia, tar, benzol, 
naphtha, and other by-products, the value of which would 
in the aggregate amount to many millions of pounds per 
annum, and at the same time we are unnecessarily adding 
to the atmospheric pollution of our great towns and cities 
by the smoke which goes up our chimneys. The Professor 
then pointed out how misguided such selfishness is, in view 
of the fact that the modern gas fire is now highly efficient, 
both in regard to its heating capacity and its labour-saving 
qualities, and from the hygienic point of view; while if 
for continuous use gas is considered too expensive a heating 
agent (and is not in any particular case accompanied by 
the compensating saving in labour and other household 
expenses that make its continuous use an economy in very 
many instances), coke, a solid smokeless fuel, can equally 
well be substituted for coal, and at a less cost. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Iv order to ensure the rough-casting and flat roofs of 
the kennels of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Summerhall Edinburgh, being made permanently water- 
tight, we hear the powder Pudlo has been employed with 
good results. The south wall of Killegney (Ireland) 
Church which has for many years been an eyesore owing 
to dampness, has now been made watertight with Pudloed 
cement. 


Messrs. MELVILLE, Dunpas & WHITSON, of 93 West 
George Street, Glasgow, are reinforced-concrete engineers 
and contractors with a reputation which has travelled well 
beyond their native city. Та our illustrations on loose 
paper we this week show one of their smaller recent con- 
tracts—viz., ''Glenhead," Lenzie, where they were re- 
sponsible for the fireproof flooring under the direction 
of Mr. William B. Whitie, F.R.I.B.A. But, of course, most 
of their work is on a bigger scale than in this pleasing 
Scottish residence. A recent list includes such names as the 
City Hall, Perth; Mitchell Library, Glasgow; new works 
at Wolverhampton for Messrs. McFarlane & Robinson; 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings extension; Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary reconstruction; stationery warehouse at New- 
castle for Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons. Messrs. Melville, 
Dundas & Whitson emphasise their facilities for good work- 
manship and quick workmanship. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reaconable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. . 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—-not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


— — - 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. _ 

*„* Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 

. tion бе forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Повттмх.--Тһе Senate of the National University of Ire- 
land invites architects to submit designs for a University 
building. The competition is limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland. Applications for conditions, 
accompanied by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph 
McGrath, LL.D., registrar, the National University of 
Ireland, 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ÁsPATRIA.— March 23.—For various works required in 
additions to the butcher’s department of the premises of the 
Aspatria Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, Workington. 

Braprorp.--March 21.—For temporary store sheds at 
St. James's Market and Bolton Lane abattoirs, for the Cor- 
poration. The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

CHYVERTON-IN-PERRANZABULOE (ConNwALL).— March 20. 
— For providing new sanitary accommodation, water supply, 
and other work at Chyverton-in-Perranzabuloe, Cornwall, 
for Captain T. Peter. Mr. A. J. Cornelius, M.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Truro. 

Cwm.—March 25.—For erection of a chapel at Cwm, 
Mon., for the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, M.S.A., Abercarn. | 

Grassincton.—For the various works required in erec- 
tion of a branch shop at Grassington, for the Skipton Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Mr. James Hartley, architect, 
Skipton. 

HavEs.— April 1.—For erection of fifty-two workmen’s 
dwellings, the laying out of the site, and construction of 
fences, paths, drains, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr. D. C. Fidler, architect and surveyor, 
Council's Offices, Granze Road, Haves End, Middlesex. 

LrEps.— March 22.— For the execution of ordinary works 
and repairs to the buildings in their charge in the Leeds 
district during one year from April 1, for the Commis- 
sioners of H. M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit £1. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S.W. 


LrskEARD.—March 21.—For erection of a store in Castle 
Hill, for the Co-operative Society. Mr. J. R. Toms, secre- 
tary, the office, Lower Lux Street, Liskeard. | 

MaNCHESTER.—-March 21.—For erection of cubicles for 
nurses at the Withington institution, Nell Lane, West 
Didsbury, near Manchester. for the Guardians of Man- 
chester Union. The Master at the Institution. 

Morey. — March 27. — For bricklayers', 
plumbers’, plasterers’, and slaters’ work reauired in re-erec- 
tion (after fire) of three-storey mill premises at Deanfield 
Mills, for Mr. James Barker. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley, 
and Leeds. 

Кнүмхеү.--Магеһ 25.—For certain alterations to the 
cellars at the brewery, Rhymney, for Messrs, A. Buchan & 
Co. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare, 
or Mr. G. L. Pares, the Brewery, Rhymney, Mon. 

ScoTLAND.— March 18.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
slater works of repairs and additions to shepherd’s house 
and offices at Glenturret, Roy Bridge, Inverness. Mr. 
Sweton Fraser, Estate Office, Gallovie, Kingussie, 

SCOTLAND.— March 25.—For the removal of the composite 
wood and iron school building from Morgan Street and 115 
re-erection on & site at Wallacetown Public School, and 
also for masen work, smith work, and painter work in con- 
nection therewith, for the Dundee School Board. Mr. J. E. 
Williams, clerk, School Board Offices, Dundee. ' 

SHEFFIELD.— March 21.—For the supply of materials and 
works required in connection with erection of a transformer 
sub-station in Sidney Street, for the Electric Supply Com- 
mittee. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager 
and engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. | 

SOUTH SOLE (Kent).—For erection and completion of a 
small house at South Sole, about one mile from Harvel Hill 
and three miles from Meopham Station, for Sergt.-Major 
Fogarty, R.F.A. Mr. F. Howarth, architect, Towyn, S.O., 
Merioneth. 

SowERBY Bripcse.—March 20.—-For supply and fixing of 
new windows, doors, eaves, troughs, &c., at the buildings 
and cottages; also repairing of the trolley bridge; also for 
the slating and plastering of the gable ends of the build- 
ings, and also repairs where necessary to the cottages, for 
the Luddenden Foot Joint Sewerage Board. The Manager, 
High Royd, Sowerby Bridge. 

SUFFOLK.---For repairs, &c., at the following Council 
schools, for the West Suffolk Education Committee: Assing- 
ton, Barton Mills, Brandon infants’, Brockley, Fornham 
All Saints, Glemsford, Great Cornard, Hundon, Mildenhall . 
Beck Row, Fen infants’, Kenny Hill, West Row, New- 
market Exning, Semer, Stansfield, Walsham-le-Willows 
infants’, Whepstead, Wixoe, Wickhambrook. Mr, A. A. 
Hunt, county architect, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Taunton.—March 21.—For new shop front and other 
alterations at No. 28 East Street, for the Taunton Co- 
operative and Industria] Society, Ltd. Mr. F. W. Roberts, 
F.R.I.B.A., 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

WALEs.—For erection of a pair of cottages at Southern- 
down Road Station, for the Barry, Railway Company. 
Charge 5s. Engineer's Office, Barry Dock. 

WaLLASEY.—March 18.—For erection of a small lean-to 
roof at the,Corporation generating station, Lime Kiln Lane. 
The Electrical Engineer's Office, Seaview Road, Liscard, 
Wallasey. 


TENDERS. 


HOVE. 
For alterations and additions to the electricity works, 


Davigdor Road, for the Town Council. Mr. H. H. 
Scott, borough surveyor, architect. 
Parsons & Son, Hove (accepted) . ; . £345 0 0 


OAKDALE. 
For erection of a workmen's institute at Oakdale Village, 


for the Oakdale Institute Committee. Mr. A. Е. 

Wess, M.S.A., architect, Blackwood, Mon. 
Gluyas ; : . : А £5,683 0 0 
Lloyd & Hopkins 5,5534 0 0 
F. & R. Lewis 5,472 0 0 
R. Moon 5,150 0 0 
Richard. Jones 4,997 0 0 
E. Harris James қ ; | 4,749 0 0 
Е. WALTERS & Soxs, Bristol (accepted) 4,749 0 0 
Building and Public Works Co., Ltd. 4,399 0 0 


joiners’, . 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 

48 testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 

WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOCR. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco -British Exhibition, London, 1908 


For Prices and other Particulars a 


ly to | 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby. KETTERING. 


LONDON OFFICE: Ө VICTORIA 8T., 8.w. 8 AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 

Telegraphic ana Postal Address :— SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
MEALING BROS., Нан WYCOMBE.” vi 25 
Жатавг1ийир 1606 LIGHTNING a Talent A 
MEALING BROS CONDUCTORS. | v. 
ә Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, fene cis 5 бе. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSICNS, ee 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS 
52 PARKS, ёе. 22 
Avenue Chair Works, ` 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


BARROW LIME) 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIO) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
и) Chimneys Ercoted and Repa‘-ed. Church Spires Restored 


о Te egrams: " FURAR МОТТТИЯНАМ. ' 
e. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


“SAMSON SPOT” 


SOLID 
PORTLAND CEM ENT BRAIDED Ж Tenfold 
AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, SASH |” Durability 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, || МЕ. G p 
DRESSINGS, &c. € er ге 
Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. S is ie SPECIFIED br 


the hert Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders 


& WM. Е. РЕСК & oo. 
In .). 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.0. 


Jobn Ellis 6 Sons, £d. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works : Barrow-on-Scae, or. Loughboro’. 


cagliola 


decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. 


| ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. 


22-22-22 52-2 
COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps. 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 


Plus 20 “> 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
5-in., and >in. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telecrams: Tel. 
‘INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 


mau 1 


LONDON& * 
| LANCASHIRE 
FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY / 


£6, 107,594 


(79 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155 LEADENHALL STREET, E.0. 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


Head Offices : 


Bv SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


It has been manu- 


factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


LONDCN MUSEUM (LATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining, and Balustrading are in Scagliola Marble. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, 1710. 


TELEPHONE: No. 4054 PADDINGTON. 


то His MAJESTY. 


ADECORATIVEMATERIAL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS.  PILASTERS. 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED | 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
‚ AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


MARBIC. 
A form of Scagliola, especially 


suitable for 


WALL LINING, DADOS, SLABS, 
and FLAT WORK generally. 


Equally effective and durable at 
MUCH LOWER COST. 


LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, 


LONDON, N.W. 
TELEGRAMS: “ GRASP, LONDON” 
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IRELAND. 
For the erection of a goods shed, for the Belfast Harbour 


Commissioners. Mr. T. S. GILBERT, М.І.С.Е., har- 
bour engineer, Belfast. 
Н. & J. Martin, Lro., Dublin (accepted). 


WALES. 

For extensive additions and alterations to the offices of 
Messrs. Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., Bute Street, Cardiff. 
Mr. С. E. Нашлгалү, F.S.A., architect, 9 Quay Street, 
Cardiff. 


Knox & Wells £11,330 0 0 
Davies & Sons 11,015 0 0 
Pittard & Son 10,616 7 0 
Symonds & Son . A ; А 10,285 0 0 
JOHN GIBSON, Cardiff (accepted) 9.659 8 0 
Building Construction Co., Ltd. 9.436 2 4 
Turner & Sons 3 Е 9,154 9 0 


THE ACTIVATED SLUDGE PROCESS OF 
SEWAGE PURIFICATION.* 


By Professor С. J. FOWLER, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


Тив activated sludge process of sewage purification may 
be described as a process of intensive bacterial oxidation. 
In an ordinary sewage filter, the sewage passes in thin 
films in presence of air over surfaces coated with an 
active bacterial deposit. Costly surfaces are thus re- 
quired, aeration is by no means perfect, and surface 
action is limited. In. the activated sludge tank the 
bacterial sludge, which is built up in the sewage by pro- 
cesses similar in principle to the formation of the active 
bacterial deposit in the filter medium, is thoroughly 
intermixed with the sewage by means of air in a fine state 
of division. Thus practically infinite surface is obtained, 
which is continually being renewed, and consequently the 
conditions for bacterial oxidation approach theoretical 
perfection. This is the principle which differentiates the 
activated sludge process from all other processes of 
aeration which have previously been attempted. 

The novelty and practicability of this principle is 
clearly evidenced by the very large number of centres. 
both in this country and in the United States, where 
experiments have been begun since the publication of the 
Manchester researches. In no case has any failure been 
reported. i 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to 
summarise the results so far obtained, in the first place, 
with regard to the scientific understanding of the process, 
and, secondly, in regard to large scale applications. 
Finally an indication will be given of probable future 
developments. | 

We are indebted primarily to Messrs. Ardern & 
Lockett for their extremely careful working out of the 
general idea given them by the present writer. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the further the researches 
of others have gone, the more Messrs. Ardern & Lockett’s 
results are confirmed; in fact, inasmuch as their work 


has in the main been carried out with the particularly 


difficult sewage of Davyhulme, containing, as it does. 
inhibitory trade effluents, their conclusions have erred, if 
at all. on the conservative side. Thus working with 
domestic sewage recently, Mr. Ardern has found (and 
his results have been confirmed by other observers. 
notably Dr. Bartow, of Illinois) that it is not necessarv 
to push purification to the point of nitrification in order 
continuously to obtain stable effluents. 

The earlier experiments of the present writer and 
Mr. (now Major) Mumford on the specific action of the 
bacillus termed M7, which has the property of precipi- 
tating hydrated oxide of iron from solutions containing 
salts of iron together with organic matter, find their place 
in the general scientific theory of the activated sludge 


* A Paper read before the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on February 2, Mr. S. A. Self 
(Chairman of Council) in the chair. 


chrvsanthemums. 


process. Dr. Bartow and Mr. W. D. Hatfield, of the 
University of Illinois, have done valuable work on the 
agricultural value of activated sludge. 

The bacteriological properties of the sludge were in- 
vestigated by Dr. Bartow and Mr. Robbins Russell. 
Their provisional hypothesis, that the activity of a species 
Jf worm, Aeolosoma Hemprichi, was an essential, they 
have given up as untenable. 

With the assistance of a grant from the Board of 
Agriculture, Mrs. Gladys Mumford, M.Sc. (whose 
husband, Major Mumford, is now in the trenches), is 
collaborating with the present writer in paving special 
attention to the properties. physical, chemical, and 
bacterial, of activated sludge, with special reference to 
its value as a fertiliser. 

It is now possible to correlate the various results 
which have been obtained, and to get some steps nearer 
to a proper understanding of the activated sludge pro- 
cess. The writer's present view is that it can be referred 
entirely to bacterial activity. It was distinctly stated, 


in the first paper by Messrs. Ardern & Lockett, that | 


this sludge did not contain any algal growths; the pro- . 


cess thus differs essentially from that described in the 
annual report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health 
for 1913, page 289 and seq. 

It would appear that the activated sludge process 
consists broadly of three operations: a clotting or clarify- 
ing action; a rapid carbon oxidation process ; and, finally, 
nitrification. It is probable that the first process is. to 
some extent, the result of the activity of organisms 
similar in character to “ M7," which was definitely 
shown to depend on enzymic action. whereby traces of 
iron appeared to start the flocculation of the whole 
sewage. Тһе ‘‘M7’’ bacillus is probably fairly 
ubiquitous, as it has been found that sewage containing 
iron and a certain amount of partially activated sludge, 
but in which clarification has not been effected, can be 
made to clarify almost at once by the addition of a small 
quantity of properly activated sludge. The mechanical 
and absorptive effect of a large mass of flocculent material 
must, of course, also greatly assist clarification, once a 
fair quantity of sludge has accumulated. Simultaneously 
with clarification the organic matters in solution follow 
the usual course of oxidation, which takes place rapidly 
owing to the enormously extended area of bacterial 
activity. Tn the writer's opinion, the outstanding advan- 
tage of the process lies in the fact that the sewage 18 
really clarified and the process of clarification results in 
the precipitation of the emulsified nitrogenous matter in 
the sewage. This has hitherto not been arrested in any 
other process of tank treatment, with the possible excep- 
tion of certain precipitation processes which involve the 
addition of large quantities of costly and inert chemicals. 

Experiment has shown that bacterially precipitated 

sludge is quite extraordinarily active as a manure. Пт. 
Bartow and Mr. Hatfield have published photographs of 
comparative pot cultures in pure sea sand to which the 
same amount of plant foods except nitrogen had been 
added. These show that with wheat activated sludge 
gave better results than such nitrogenous fertilisers as 
dried blood, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and 
gluten meal. 
_ Similar results were obtained with radishes. Мі. 
Mumford has obtained excellent results with clover and 
radishes, and also with flowering plants such as lilies and 
It is interesting to note that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bartow, the results differed but little between 
activated sludge which had been treated with ligroin 
to remove grease and activated sludge which had not been 
so treated. 

The amount of fatty matter present in the activated 
sludge is therefore not of serious moment from the 
agricultural point of view, though from trials which have 
been made in Chicago with activated sludge from 
Milwaukee it appears that in certain cases it may be 
possibly worth extraction for its own sake. 

Apart from the high percentage of the nitrogen in 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


W. H. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Made in own factory at Upper Claptcn, London, N. 
Catalogue on Request to 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C 
Establiahed 1851. 


OGILVIE & CO. 


Many SCENE WE UN ne CEN ot фаг H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Ro Telephone—Dalston 1388. 


JAMES D. 0 а A сө керке ка, oe Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
ü " . 

‘Dalgas and E И EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, | “MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 

charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialis ; Alterations ecorations. razz. highest guality, london 


. and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long an 
LAUNDRY MACNINERY 


varied practical engineering experience valuable to 
Catalogue (381) Free. 


— 


PORTLAND | 


Inventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to 
“The Times," to this Journal, and for years formerly 
°° The Engineer.” Patent Information and 


Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 sent BATHS, 
post free on request.—THANET Hovse, Temple Bar, COOKING 
Strand, London, So "m PR b APPARATUS. WASH-HOUSE du EN 
. .— t з . 
Teleph. 12827 Central un" FITTINGS C | ^ 
== T. BRADFORD & OC. — P — n кс лр кым 
Bri h 9 $ ti LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANOHESTER LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED /855 
tish Traders Association CAPACITY, 4 000 TONS WEEKLY 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING ны чБь -ъьучъ "ББ нБ — 


не а араа HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 35.GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


12 Chorry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
À subscription of c. ls. per annum entitles the Member te 


10 Status Reporte, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales ites of Co . mission, and to any registered informa 

tion on the oooks. Continuous Reporta a Speciality. Weekly © 
Wholesale Firms 


Gasetto issued. Membership limited to E 
© 
ЦА о DEPART MENTS CEO. WRICHT, Ltd.,'*? edicit ТЕ АГ" 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR]! 


W AT E R Artesian & Consulting Weil Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, 4c. Complete installations. 


2 РРР C 
m GOOD S,TRAM 
RE ENGINE & CARRIAGE SHEDS 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. HODKINSON & (e 23 Coventry Road, 
А IRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams [B oreholes Gent. London. over a CENTURY. Telephones (71 Ghatham. : 


Coke Stoves 


for heating workshops, machine 
shops, warehouses, stores & sheds 


These stoves are cheap, serviceable, and economical They occupy very 
little floor space, are easy to fix, and give a large amount of heat with a low 
fuel consumption. 


Where steam heat cannot be conveniently installed they will give efficient 
service, 
They burn coke and breeze and rubbish, and require very little attention. 
There are two sizes : 
Heating capacity, per unit 19: 0” x 40’ 0" 25’ 0” x 50’ 0” 
Diameter of stove 19" 21” 


Overall height as shown 55" — 5’ 10” 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Sole Agents: 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD. 
COVENTRY. 
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activated sludge (varying according to the sewage from 
4 per cent. to 6 per cent), its availability is of great 
importance. 

Dr. Bartow has investigated this point on lines sug- 
gested by Burgess and Lipman, and finds that the 
nitrogen in the activated sludge is transformed into 
nitrate at about the same rate as such organic fertilisers 
as fish guano. This point is receiving careful attention 
by Mrs. Mumford and the present writer. The results 
obtained are not yet ripe for publication, but it would 
seem pretty certain that in the preparation of the sludge 
for transport as a fertiliser it will be necessary to be 
careful to adopt drying processes which alter the 
bacteriological and physical character of the material as 
little as possible. Activated sludge which had been dried 
at a fairly high temperature showed a decreased manurial 
effect, compared with the original wet sludge. 

Clear evidence has been obtained that activated sludge 
can be kept under water indefinitely without becoming 
offensive, if aerated from time to time, but a process of 
auto-digestion sets in, resulting in diminution of organic 
matter and reduction of the bacterial content. 

In the early developments of the so-called “МТ” 
process, the writer obtained, through a personal friend, 
an introduction to Messrs. Jones & Attwood, Ltd., 
who placed the services of their hydraulic staff at his 
disposal: the result of their enterprise and initiative 
will appear later. 

Early in the investigations the advantage of finely 
divided air was recognised, and the first experiments with 
the use of a porous material for this purpose were 
made in the Frankland Laboratory of the Manchester 
University. 

The earlier field experiments at Davyhulme in con- 
nection with the M7 process were made in a small 
rectangular tank, divided up into four compartments with 
an air lift in each; this proved unequal to maintaining 
the oxygenation, and Messrs. Jones & Attwood were 
asked to make a report on it. They suggested an in- 
creased volume of air and a modification of the air lift 
by which the sewage was delivered by the air lift into a 
funnel in such a way that it drew in fresh air, and the 
air and aerated sewage were delivered at the bottom of 
the tank, 

One of these was ordered, and proved a great im- 
provement on the simple lifts, and three more were 
therefore ordered, one being installed in each of the four 
compartments. After working for some time, growths 
stopped the flow in the lifts. The experiment was not 
wasted, as it established the facts that pipes as small as 
2 in. were inadmissible, and also that it is necessary to 
maintain a good circulation in all parts of the tank in 
order to keep the micro-organisms diffused. 

Messrs. Jones & Attwood were then asked to put 
forward a design for a tank for the activated sludge 
process, and they made several suggestions, but the 
design adopted was a series of nozzles, one in each square 
yard of the tank. The general circulation was quite good 
with this arrangement, but deposits of sludge were found 
to take place round each nozzle. 

Meanwhile, experiments had established the fact that 
their porous stone diffusers gave far better results than 
plain nozzles, and it was decided to replace the nozzles 
in the activated sludge tank with these. 

This greatly improved the circulation and diffusion 
of air and sludge, but did not get over the trouble of 
sludge deposits. and at their suggestion ridges of concrete 
were put in, thus making the bottom into a series of 
cups. These proved more satisfactory, but had the 
disadvantage that if a diffuser failed, a pocket of de- 
aerated sludge was formed. 

It is only fair to add that one of the alternatives 
suggested by them was the dividing up of the tank into 
a series of channels, the bottom arranged with a series of 
ridges and furrows in each channel and with a row of. 
diffusers at the bottom of each furrow. Had this been 
adopted, complete diffusion of sludge and air would 


probably have been obtained through the tank with no 
place for the sludge to deposit. — 

The application of a porous tile, now known as a 
diffuser, in the special manner described in the patent 
specifications of Messrs. Jones & Attwood, has greatly 
economised the power required for air-diffusion. 

A fine emulsion of air and water is produced, which, 
owing to its lower specific gravity, rises rapidly to the 
surface, carrying the activated sludge with it, and causing 
a vertical whirlpool. If the tank is properly designed, 
and the area of diffusers properly proportioned, every 
particle cf sewage is carried from the bottom to the top 
and down again and the process continuously repeated. 

Thus the one essential condition for the success of the 
activated sludge process is realised, viz., that no particle 
of sludge is allowed to stagnate and become de-aerated, 
and so capable of fouling the effluent. This result is 
accomplished by the sole agency of compressed air 
without moving mechanism in the tanks. 

As with the scientific researches in the Manchester 
Laboratories, so it is satisfactory to note that in regard 
to the design and methods of working, no fundamental 
improvements have, so far, been brought to one's notice 
on the designs brought out by Messrs. Jones & Attwood 
acting in collaboration with the scientific pioneers, and 
with the support of the Manchester Corporation. 

Trials on a fairly large scale have been made at a 
number of places. 

The experimental tank at Davyhulme of 20,000 
gallons capacity already referred to has, for various 
reasons, been so far chiefly valuable in revealing sundry 
important points which need to be observed if success is 
to be attained, particularly the following :— 

(1) All heavy grit and large floating solids must be 
eliminated by suitable catch pits and screens before the 
sewage enters the blowing tank. 

(2) No portion, however small, of the activated 
sludge. must be allowed to stagnate and become de- 
aerated. 

(3) In drawing off the clear effluent, care must be 
taken not to draw off any sludge with it. | 

(4) Where bacterially inhibitory trade effluents are 
present in the sewage it is necessary to increase the 
number of units, and thus prevent the whole of the 
activated sludge from becoming affected. 

After numerous set-backs, this tank is, however, now 
giving good results, something like 30.000 to 40,000 
gallons per day being effectively purified. 

It has also allowed definite measurements to be made 
of the quantitv of air necessary for efficient purification. 

The experiments at Salford by Messrs. Melling & 
Duckworth were made with the cognisance and occa- 
sional suggestions from the present writer. The experi- 
ments proved the principal of the °“ fill and draw ’’ tank 
with quantities cf sewage up to 100,000 gallons per day. 
Recently a series of trials have been made with a con- 
tinuous tank, the sludge being circulated on similar lines 
to the designs of Messrs. Jones & Attwood, and the 
results have been highly satisfactorv. 

The Salford experiments, though cf &reat interest and 
value, suffer from the fact that no attempt has been made 
accuratelv to determine the amount of air used. and the 
tanks employed have not been specially designed for the 
purpose, but are adaptations cf an existing installation. 

The most inportant large scale experiments so far 
carried out are those undertaken bv the Sewerage Com- 
mission of the City of Milwaukee, U.S.A., through their 
engineer, Mr. T. Chalkley Hatten. The chemical side 
of the work has been carried out by Mr. William В. 
Copeland, formerly chemist to the Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission of New York. The present writer was 
officially retained early in 1914 to advise by correspond- 
ence in regard to the experimental work. In the first 
place, trials were made with a “fill and draw ” tank 
designed practically in accordance with drawings sent 
out from England. 


(To be concluded.) 
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PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Н.М. Consut-GeneraL at Chicago (Mr. H. D. Nugent) 


reports that according to an estimate of the output of 
Portland cement in the United States in 1915, made by the 
United States Geological Survey, the production was about 
85.722.000 barrels (of 380 lb. net), as compared with 
88,230,170 barrels in 1914, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. The 
stocks of finished cement at the mills amounted to about 
11,583,000 barrels, as compared with 12,893,863 barrels in 
1914, a decrease of 10.2 per cent. The slight decrease in 
production and the considerable decrease in stock indicate 
greater caution in the industry, which in the preceding few 
years showed a tendency towards over-production. 

The general prices averaged a few cents lower per barrel 
in 1915 than in 1914, although towards the end of the year 
they were considerably higher. The statistics show that the 
general volume of business was about the same as in 1914. 
The outlook for 1916 is stated to be brighter than for several 
years. 


VARIETIES. 


SIR GEORGE GREENHILL, F.R.S., and Mr. Charles Bright, 
F.R.S.E., M.Inst. C. E., desire it to be known that they have 
requested their names to be withdrawn from the Executive 
Committee of the Aeronautical Institute. 

Mr. Ерчтх Sewarp, F.R.I.B.A., after a residence of 
over forty years in Cardiff, is about to take up his resi- 
dence at Weymouth. His removal there is largely due to 
health reasons. Mr. Seward will, however, continue his 
business connection with Cardiff. 

МЕмвЕКЗ of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners are to vote on a proposal to continue ‘the 
general levy for a few months longer in order to enable the 
society to protect their interests under all contingencies 
following the conclusion of war. 

ErroRrs are being made to induce the Government to 
co-operate with the building trade unions and other labour 
organisations in making preparations for housing and 
unemployment problems after the war. A congress of trade 
and labour delegates is being convened to be held in London 
from Tuesday, April 11, to Friday, April 14. The subjects 
to be discussed include (1) preparation of housing schemes ; 
(2) Government aid to local authorities; (3) provision of 
homesteads with small holdings; (4) town-planning schemes ; 
(5) the possibility of adopting new building materials and 
securing economies in the design of cottages, 

THE opening ceremony of the U.M. Church in Morley 
Road, Doncaster, took place on March 2. Externally the 
building is faced with red bricks with Bath stone dressings. 
The seating, &c., is of oak, and accommodation is provided 
for about 520 persons, with provision for a future end 
gallery. The schoo! section is deferred for the present. 
The contract for £3,715 has been carried out by Messrs. 
Pattinson & Son, of Ruskington, near Sleaford, from the 
designs of Messrs. George Baines & Son, architects, 
London and Leeds. 

BUILDING ground in the vicinity of Belfast which was 
lying idle is now being turned into garden plots. Through 
the efforts of the Christian Civic Union, about 1,000 men 
are at present cultivating plots each about one-sixteenth of 
an acre in extent. The garden plots are situated in 
localities near working-class districts, and are capable of 
producing a supply of vegetables and flowers for about 1,000 
families. In a short time 1,500 plots will be under culti- 
vation. The plots are let at from 6s. to 7s. 6d. a year, and 
14 is calculated that а careful cultivator can secure а profit 
of from £3 to £5 per annum after paying his expenses. 

THE South Wales Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association is conducting an inquiry into the planning and 
internal arrangement of dwellings from the women’s point 
of view. It is proposed by personal inquiry amongst women 
all over the South Wales coalfield to ascertain what are 
regarded by women as the principal faults of house-planning, 
and also to receive suggestions as to constructional materials 
and arrangements, the use of which would tend to reduce 
pouechold labour. In addition various subjects relating to 
пе improvement of home life will be investigated—for 
example, co-operative house-keeping, hostels for single men, 
&c. The results of the inquiry will be embodied in a report 
and published. An Advisory Committee of women is being 
formed to assist in the inquiry, and a meeting of this com- 
mittee will be held at the City Hall, Cardiff, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 1. 


Tue foundation-stones of the P.M. Church at Salisbury 
were laid on March 8. The church will accommodate over 
400 persons, and is of late Gothic design freely treated. 
Externally the buildings are faced with Southwater red 
facing bricks, the dressings being of Bath stone. The con- 
tract for the first section—church, tower and spire, and 
vestries—is let to Mr. J. Nichol, of Southampton, and the 
amount is £3,463, exclusive of seating, and the buildings 
are being carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. George Baines & Son, architects, 
5 Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C., and Leeds. 

Tug Oxford University Press will publish shortly 
another volume by Mr. Francis Bond in the ‘ English 
Church Art " series entitled ** The English Chancel.” For 
the first time a detailed history is given of the English 
altar and its successor, the Communion Table; also of the 
seventeenth-century controversies by which altar rails were 
introduced, and placed sometimes on all four sides of the 
table, sometimes on three sides, and finally on the west 
side only. With this is incorporated an account of the 
various forms of the English reredos and other accessories 
of the altar. Then comes a description of the piseina in 
both its forms, the credence shelf, and the sedilia. The 
existing examples of the Easter sepulchres are illustrated, 
and the remarkable ritual of Passiontide is described. On 
no member of the English medieval Church was such con- 
summate art expended as on the sedilia and piscina, and 
these and the other contents of the English chancel are very 
fully illustrated. 

Tur new Technical College іп Cathays Park, Cardiff, 
was opened by the Lord Mayor on Monday last. There are 
6,000 students under the Cardiff technical system. The 
new building will gather into one commodious centre the 
classes which have been distributed among seven distinct 
buildings. The total cost of the collere will be nearly 
£62.000 when it is fully complete. The building is in the 
form of three sides of a square, the fourth being reserved 
for future extension. Two rows of workshops, top-lighted, 
have been erected in the area between the north and south 
wings and parallel to them, while the assembly and exami- 
nation hall, which is centrally situated and has a seating 
capacity of 400, binds all together. Importance has been 
attached to giving adequate accommodation to the depart- 
ments of engineering. and shipping. Large workshop accom- 
modation has also been set apart for the important build- 
ing trades, while the necessity for greater attention to our 
food supplies has been met by the erection of a model 
bakery. | Excellent laboratory accommodation has been 
provided for chemists; the laboratory accommodation for 
the physical sciences is also complete, while the school of 
art and the women's technical department are well pro- 
vided for. Altogether fifty lecture rooms, workshops, and 
laboratories have been provided. The architects (Messrs. 
Ivor Jones & Percy Thomas), Mr. J. E. Turner, of 
Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, the contractors, and the Prin- 
cipal are all old students of the Technical College. 

Mr. Dovcras STRACHAN, artist, has contributed the 
subjoined explanatory note of design for the window which 
has been inserted in the nave of Dunfermline Abbey by 
Mr. Carnegie in memory of his father and mother: The 
design is based on the words, ‘‘ The work of righteousness, 
shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness, and assurance for ever’’; and the purpose of the 
colour scheme as a whole is to express tranquillity and 
assurarve—the fresh calm of rosy dawn. In the lower 
part cf the composition the Prophet, Seer, Masterspirit, 
sits on the ruined ramparts of a dismantled fortress, gazing 
across the landscape to the distant hills, which are catching 
the first bright rays of the new dawn—though he still sits 
in the shadow. His pose is intended to suggest the tension 
of the poet witnessing the dawn of a new age and ideal; 
his Туге gripped, and ready to give utterance to his thought. 
His spiritual vision is figured above—East and West meet- 
ing within the encircling wings of Peace—the figure of 
Peace more impalpable than the other two, as of a Presence 
or Influence rather than a definite personality. The figure 
representing the West carries a hammer; the figure of East, 
a lotus—symbols intended to suggest the immense possi- 
bilities (other than the obvious ones of Peace and Construc- 
tive Progress) that might result from a union of the 
Industrial-mechanical genius of the West with the Spiritual- 
poetical genius of the East. Ivy creeps and twines over 
the crumbling battlements; the vine, the symbol of life 
and gladness, embraces the whole composition. The colour, 
roughly speaking. is of a velvety depth and richness in the 
lower portion, and an opalescent shimmer in the upper. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects. т London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 

‚ the name and address of ihe writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of thts paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed '' Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

ғ Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DunBLIN.— June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living апа practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion URNA: Dublin. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ArpERsHOT.—For drainage reconstruction work in con- 
nection with 78, 80, and 82 Ash Road, for the Aldershot 
Urban District Council. The Sanitary Inspector, Municipal 
Buildings, Aldershot. 

Cwm.—March 25.—For erection of a chapel at Cwm, 
Mon., for the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, M.S.A., Abercarn. 

Hase Ар 11.— For the carrying out of certain works 
at the porter’s lodge and discharge block of the Thanet 
Isolation Hospital, Haine, near Ramsgate, for the Isle of 
Thanet Joint Hospital Board. Mr. H. Bertram Langham, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Broadstairs. 

HavEs.— April 1.—For erection of fifty-two workmen’s 
dwellings, the laying out of the site, and construction of 
fences, paths, drains, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr. D. C. Fidler, architect and surveyor, 
Council's Offices, Grange Road, Hayes End, Middlesex. 

IRELAND.—April 10.—For erection of a hall, for the 
Orange Lodge, Pettigo. Mr. J. S. Collins, Pettigo, Co. 
Donegal. or from Messrs. F. E. Townsend & Son, architects, 
Enniskillen. 


Morey. — March 27. — For bricklayers', joiner’, 
plumbers’, plasterers’, and slaters’ work reauired in re-erec- 
tion (after fire) of three-storey mill premises at Deanfield 
Mills, for Mr. James Barker. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley, 
and Leeds. 


Ruymney.— March 25.—For certain alterations to the 
cellars at the brewery, Rhymney, for Messrs. A. Buchan & 
Co. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare, 
or Mr. G. L. Pares, the Brewery, Rhymney, Mon. 


ScoTLanp.— March 25.—For the removal of the composite 
wood and iron school building from Morgan Street and its. 
re-erection on а site at Wallacetown Public School, and 
also for mason work, smith work, and painter work in con- 
nection therewith, for the Dundee School Board. Mr. J. E. 
Williams, clerk, School Board Offices, Dundee. 


WaLLAsEY.—March 28.—For taking down existing box 
girder buckstays and the supply and erection of new R.S. 
girders to replace; also R.S. floor joists and channels (all 
in accordance with specification) at the Gasworks, Limekiln 
Lane, for the Wallasey Corporation. Mr. J. H. Crowther, 
engineer and manager, Limekiln Lane, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


THE SELIMIEH MOSQUE. 


Tuis pride and glory of Adrianople was not built, as 
Lady Mary Montagu affirmed and as many people still 
suppose, by the great Sultan Selim Т., conqueror of 
Egypt and the Califate. On the contrary it 1s the work 
of his ignoble grandson, Selim Il., to whom our Persian 
ambassador brought his fifty three camel-loads of pre- 
sents. Nevertheless, no one wlio wishes to know some- 
thing about one of thie greatest architects of the sixteenth 
century can afford to stay away from Adrianople and 
miss seeing how the Selimieh stands at the highest point 
of the town, lifting its four great minarets into the skv 
with the nobilitv of which the Turks have always had. 
the secret. 

The architect. of the Selimieh, like so many great 
Turks of his time, was by birth a Christian—namely, а 
Greek of Asia Minor, whose destiny it was to be one of 
the tribute-boys annually taken by the lords cf the land 
from their Christian subjects and brought up as Mahom- 
medans. The handsomer and more intelligent boys 
became pages at the palace, and from them were long | 
recruited all the higher officers of State except those of 
the cult. The more athletic and the less easy-mannered 
became Janizaries. Sinan happened to be one of the 
latter. But his masters, discovering that this young 
soldier had an aptitude for building bridges, were discern- 
ing enough to recognise his genius and to give it scope. 
He became chief architect to Suleiman I., whom he long 
outlived. Апа the innumerable public works designed 
by Sinan are that monarch's chief justification for his 
European sobriquet of the Magnificent. Sinan, as I have 
said, is reported to have considered the Selimieh his best 
work. saving that he designed the Shahzadeh in Con- 
stantinople when he was an apprentice, and the great 
mosque of Suleiman when he was a journeyman, but 
the Selimieh of Adrianople when he was a master-builder. 
—From ‘‘ Adrianople between Wars," in '' Harper's 
Magazine '' for February. 


Tur Incorporated Church Building Society held its 
usual monthly meeting on Thursday, the 16th inst., at the 
Society's House, 7 Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. H. W. Windsor-Clive in the 
chair. There were also present: Sir Edward = Thesiger, 
K.C.B., Sir Edwin Grant-Burls, C.S.I., the Rev. Canon 
Edgar Sheppard, K.C.V.O., D.D., the Rev. R. R. Powell, 
Mr. J. E. Ollivant, and Mr. H. P. St. John. Grants of 
money were made towards building new churches at Good- 
mayes, St. Paul, Essex, £150; and Scotswood, St. Mar- 
garet, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, £130. Grants were also made 
towards enlarging the church of St. Hilda, Ravenscar, 
Yorks, £20; and repairing Wigginton, St. Giles, Oxon., 
£10. The following grants were also paid for works сот- 
pleted: Cwmbran, St. Gabriel, Mon., £175; Belmont, St. 
John-the-Baptist, Surrey, £130; Anwick, St. Edith, Lines, 
$25; and Southend, St. Erkenwald, £30. In addition to 
this the sum of £96 was paid towards the repairs of eleven 
churches from Trust Funds held by the Society. 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., веть. British, Foren and Colonie Patent 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Designs and Trade Marks obtained at moderate 
STEEL ROOF AND ВЕСЕ BUILDERS, charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialist: : 
------ and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long anc ic LONDON & 
Contractors for the Main Buildings varied practical engineering experience valuable t« 


and Great Stadium for the 
Franco -British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


[nventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts Чо Security LANCASHIRE £6, 107,594 


л “Тһе Times," to this Journal, and for years formerly A 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 УІССОМА ST. 8..0, “The Engineer.” Patent Information and " FIRE 
Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 seni “| INSURANCE COMPANY 
post free en request.— THANET House, Temple Bar. T LTD 


Thatching & Reed Laying. |: НИЕТТЕ 51 Ad.—'' Oaktree, London.' 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. тюр Ventre. Head Offices. {45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL Loss. 
MEM o LLL n A nnne BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
COLTHURST & SYMONS' PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Insurance against BOILER See nd 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. %о, Shoe BREAKDOWN x 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, y Medal. Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
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` BRITISH MADE. 
Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles 


(About 4' 0" x 1' 10”, for fixing Straight Cover). 


Poilite Standard Tiles FoR DIAGONAL FIXING. 
Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4' X 4’, 6' x4’, 8'X4'. From 3s” thick, upwards). 


Compressed Sheets 


(4' x 4', Smooth on Both Sides). 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office :—59} SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works :—HAREFIELD. MIDDLESEX. 


MANU-MARBLE 
FLOORING LININGS 


Special Line 4/- yard super. Special Line 6/- yard super. 
FROM STOCK. SAMPLES FREE. 


MANU-MARBLE CO. Ltd., GLOUCESTER 
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THE ACTIVATED SLUDGE PROCESS OF 
SEWAGE PURIFICATION." 


By Professor С. J. Fow er, D.Sc., 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Е.С. 


THE following paragraphs are taken from Mr. Chalkley 
Hatton's paper in the ‘* Engineering News ’’ for July 15, 
1915 :— 

“Тһе tank is made of wood, 32 feet long, 104 feet 
wide, and 10 feet clear depth. . Filtros plates were 
used as air diffusers. These were built into a concrete 
channel; but this method was found unsatisfactory 
because the cinders under the concrete contained the 
air after the pressure was shut off, and, during the 
sedimentation period, when it is necessary to maintain 
the liquor as quiet as possible, this entrained air per- 
sisted in rising to the surface and keeping the liquid 
considerably disturbed. To overcome this the plates 
were placed i in cast iron frames . . . and a 4-in. air pipe 
was tapped into the bottom of each frame. Since this 
has been done there has been less trouble with entrained 
air. 

“Rebuilding the bottom of this tank put it out of 
commission from April 14 until May 6. 1915, from 
which date it has been in continuous operation. 

“Тһе air delivered to the tank is measured through 
a Venturi meter, and recorded by a manometer furnished 
by the builder's iron foundry. The air for the plant is 
furnished by a Connersville positive blower of the Boston 
type. operating to 5 lb. pressure, and actuated by a 
dise motor.’ 

The fcllowing description of the activated sludge is 
also taken froin the same paper :— 

“Тһе laboratory tests show a sludge which differs 
materially from either Emscher tank or septic tank 
sludge. It is not gaseous, like the former, nor does it 
retain its moisture, like the latter. It is granular in 
appearance, settles to the bottom, the clarified liquor 
coming to the surface quickly. That is, in four hours 
a sludge containing 98 per cent. moisture is reduced to 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of its volume, containing about 
(5 per cent. of moisture. Тһе liquid separates from the 
sludge so quickly and effectually that there need be but 
little difficulty in drawing it off from a sludge tank and 
dewatering from the surface as well as from ‘the bottom. 
The sludge gives off no odour when fresh; after being 
retained in open bottles for several days it turns from a 
medium brown to black, and putrefies. There is no 


odour about the tanks while the sewage is being 
treated. ’’ 
In regard to the important question of cost, Mr. 


Chalkley Hatton writes :— 

'' Several inquiries have suggested that the cost of 
air would prove to be prohibitive, as has been the case in 
investigations of other processes. To the end that the 
writer would not be deceived in this very important item, 
special attention has been given by all connected with the 
work in arriving at the cost of air. The best apparatus 
obtainable for measuring the volume and pressure of air 
used in each tank have been installed, and these are tested 
out every week. Every half-hour of the twenty-four 
hour readings are taken. Тһе liquor treated is all 
measured volumetrically. An engineer is in charge of 
the work both night and day under the direction of 
William R. Copeland, chief chemist, and the orders from 
headquarters are to record the truth. 

“бо far the cost of air for treating the sewage in the 
Fowler tank is $1 per 1,000,000 gallons per hour aerated. 
This cost is based on electric current at 1c. per kw.-hour, 
a blower efficiency of 73 per cent., and a motor efficiency 
of 90 per cent. 
tendered a proposition from the local electric company to 


* A Paper read before the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on February 2, Мг. S. A. Self 
(Chairman of Council) in the chair. 


The sewage commission has been | 


supply current in the quantity required for pumping and 
"blowing for 0.%%с. per kw.-hour. А blower of 30,000 
to 40.000 cubic feet per minute, direct-connected to a 
steam turbine, will produce power at less cost than the 
electric unit. So far the cost bugaboo has not 
materialised. It may appear with winter temperatures. 
For the purpose of testing the continuous-flow principle 
a tank of 22,500 gallons capacity has been installed. 

“ The writer so far claims nothing except that there 
is no doubt that the Milwaukee sewage can be treated 
by this process, during at least eight months in the year, 
so as to produce a stable effluent at less cost tlian any 
of the other processes so far tested in the experiment 
station under his directions—and these processes have 
included fine screening. Mmscher tanks, chemical pre- : 
cipitation, sprinkling filters, liquid-chlorine disinfection, 
and electrolytic disinfection.’ . 

On the strength of these experiments a large scale 
plant has heen installed consisting of eleven “circular 
concrete tanks capable « f dealing w ith 1,600,000 U.S.A. 
gallons (or 1,330,000 Imperial gallons) of SES te daily 
with a four-hours' period of aeration and a 95 per cent. 
activated sludge content. 

These tanks have beeu described in detail in Mr. 
Chalkley Hatton's paper. In an abstract of Mr. 
Hatton's paper it is stated, with reference to diagrams of 
cost, which he shows : — 

‘These diagrams are based upon rectangular tanks 
holding an average depth of nine feet of liquor, the depth 
Which has so far seemed most applicable to the 
Milwaukee situation. | 

“Іп Milwaukee the most satisfactory results have 
been obtained by using 0.25 cubic feet of air per minute 
per square foot of tank surface, a period of four hour 
aeration with a sludge content of 25 per cent. Ву 
referring to diagram two it will be seen that this treat- 
ment will cost $5.30 per million gallons treated, ex- 
clusive of engine rcom and plant labour and the disposal 
of the sludge. If a lower standard of effluent is required 
and a three-hour period of aeration only is required with 
20 per cent. sludge content and the same rate of air 
supply, the cost will be seen to be $3.95 per million 
gallons treated. 

“ Мг. Hatton believes he is warranted in the state- 
ment that the above costs are much below the cost of 
producing an equal standard of effluent from any other 
process of sewage treatment applicable to a large United 
States municipality. It seems quite within the bounds 
of reason to anticipate that there will be sufficient recover- 
able value in the sludge to pay for its final disposition at 
least, so that the cost of this portion of the process need 
not be taken into consideration when comparing it with 
the cost of treating sewage by any other process. '' 

(From the ‘ Engineering Record,” Vol. 72, No. 16, 
October 16, 1915. Page 481 and seq.) 

It is of interest to note that Mr. ‘Hatton’ s estimate 
of air required, viz., 0.25 cubic feet of air per minute 
per square foot, 1s exactly in agreement with the figure 
arrived at in the experiments at Davyhulme. 

A considerable quantity of the activated sludge from 
the Milwaukee tanks has been treated by a process 
brought out in the Packinghouse district of Chicago, by 
which the sludge containing 55 per cent. moisture is 
freed from fats by naphtha, dried by indirect heat to 
7 per cent. moisture, after which it is bagged ready for 
shipment as fertiliser, the fats being distilled and put 
into barrels. The process has been found to yield a good 
commercial profit. 

Other centres in the United States are experimenting 
with the process as follows, as explained i in “ Metallurgi- 
cal and Chemical Engineering '' for December 1, 1915 :— 

“ At Baltimore they have been working on a small 
scale, but have adapted two of the new Imhoff tanks for 
the use of this precess, and it is expected that in a short 
time they will be using activated sludge on a large scale. 

“ At Washington the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
Public Health Service is experimenting on a small scale, 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


JOHN SMITH & SONS. 
Midland Clock Works, DERBY. 


Telegraphic Address : 
` Clocks, Derby." 
Telephone 
No. 569 
Makers о’ 
Clocks and Chime 
for St. Paul's Cathedral 
Beverley Minster, Truro Cathedral! 


Thurles Cathedral, Be! fast Assembly Hall 
and many others to Lord Grimthorpe "а desiane 


8 Established 1802. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used as stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 
Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


LONDON, 


Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich. 


EDINBURGH, 


MARSHALL & 00. | Law Union & Rock 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


.ork of every description executed with accuracy & despatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF Ани» 


Authors’ MB., etc 
Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 


37 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
Telephone : 4353 Central. 


асты қа AI ае 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


SAFETY 
- VALMB 


MN бу WORKS 
I5 2 "7567 EusroNn R?, 
» NDON. 


REDPATH, BROWN & TNT Lm. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery ery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. 
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SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON | “APPLICA TION. 
MANCHESTER, 


Office and Wo 
Trafford Pa 


8t. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


SOLID COLUMNS. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FOUNDED 1806. 
Income Exceeds Funds Exceed 


£1,300,000 £9,700,000 
Claims Paid 
£25,000,000 
Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
Employers’ Liability, Burglary, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Plate 
Motor Car, &c. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Head Office: 
OLD SERJEANTS' IHH, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
ي‎ SE ЗИ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TKAFFIC SIREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
мш Chimneys Erected and Repa':ed. Сћатоћ Spire» Restored. 
Te orams’ " Ргвек NOTTINOHAM ' 


WALLIS'S 
Ventilators 


“ MONARCH” 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


Every Description of 
Sheet Metal Work. 


J.WALLIS&CO., B | X 
HUDDERSFIELD. 10102. 8 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Fac- 
tories, We-sbouses. &n 


Up-to-date plam. 
for manufacturing. 


Large stock. 
Prompt delivery. 


GLASGOW, 


Office : 75 Bath Stront.) 
Werks: Port Dundas. 
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and is co-operating with the department at Baltimore in 
their experiments. - | 

‘At Cleveland experiments are being carried on in 
the sewage experiment station. They have adapted 
tanks 5 by 10 and 5 feet deep, which they used in their 
sewage experiments to the process; and, while it has 
barely begun, they are getting promising results. Ex- 
periments are to be carried out on a larger scale. 

‘At Regina, Saskatchewan, experiments on а con- 
siderable scale have been carried out, and their results 
are reported by В. О. Wynne-Roberts. (7 Canadian 
Engineer," 29,112-3.) 

“ At Houston, Tex.. they are planning to use the 
process in a plant to ultimately treat the sewage from 
160.000 people. They do not expect to obtain complete 
nitrification, as they do not believe that a completely 
purified effluent is necessary. 

‘In Chicago the sanitary district of Chicago is using 
tanks about 2 feet in diameter and 8 or 10 feet high, 
with quite satisfactory results, using the waste from the 
stockvards, опе of the most difficult wastes that we have 
to treat.” | 

In this country an installation on the “ aff and 
draw "' system is now in operation at the Baguley Sana- 
torium of the Manchester Corporation to deal with the 
sewage of about 400 people. Although the arrangements 
for separate precipitation of the laundry waste are still 
incomplete, the purification of the sewage is proceeding 
normally and the sludze gradually building up. | 

An installation on the continuous flow system is being 
put down at Stamford to treat 100.000 gallons per day, 
and at Worcester to treat 1,000,000 gallons per day and 
accompanying storm water. [t will be some time before 
the possible data from these installations are fully avail- 
able, more particularly these regarding the disposal ot 
the surplus activated sludge. but such matters as air 
cost. suitable shape and depths of tanks, stability of 
diffusers, &c., should soon be decided. | 

In the light of what has already been done, the writer 
has every confidence in the future of the process. 

The outstanding feature to his mind is the possibility 
it affords at last of utilising the valuable nitrogenous 
manure which by present-day methcds is generallv 
removed 'at considerable expense and thrown away as 
useless and polluting sludge. | | 

It has so often been claimed before that the Sewage 
publie is naturally sceptical, but in this case the process 
IS bused on careful scientific work, the result of that 
collaboration between the university and municipality 
which the writer has always striven for. 

Much work remains to be done both on the scientific 
and technical side before this most important question 1s 
fully settled. 

On the purely scientific side, the exact conditions 
have still to be determined which affect the availability 
of the nitrogen in activated sludge, and the exact chemi- 
cal changes have to be studied which take place when 
the material is used as a fertiliser. 

In this connection the possibility of its use as an 
aid to nitrogen fixation must not be lost sight of. There 
Is evidence, as yet unpublished, that nitregen fixing 
organisms are present or are capable of living and work- 
ing in activated sludge. 

So far the testing cf the fertilising valve ef the sludge 
has been tried only on a sinall scale, owing to the limited 
quantity of material available; but when the installa- 
tions now under way are in full working order, trials on 
а commercia] scale will be possible; and it is satisfactorv 
to know that the Board of Agriculture is taking an active 
interest in the matter. | 

Activated sludge differs from ordinary sludge in its 
physical characteristics and in its ready drainability ; 
but, on the other hand, it has the property of holding 
up a large percentage of moisture after it is readily spade- 
able. It is gelatinous rather than colloidal. The 
methods to be adopted for the extraction of moisture, 
the pressing, drying, and conversion of the sludge from 


what has formerly been regarded as a troublesome and 
costly nuisance to a welcome and valuable fertiliser, 
will depend upon the quantity to be treated; these prob- 
lems will provide technical and practical engineers with 
an open field for invention and initiative. 

If, in these various directions, the problem of return- 
ing the nitrogen of the sewage of our great towns to the 
soi can be solved, it will be possible to look forward to 
achieving the economic advantages of the conservancy 
system as practised, e.g., in China, Japan, and many 
towns in India, without their offensive and insanitary 
accompaniments. | 

There are also many barren sandy tracks both in 
India and Africa which mainly need manure of this 
character—i.e., rich in humus, fo transform them into 
fertile areas. 

The writer is informed by Mr. Carkeet-James, re- 
cently Engineer-in-Chief to the Sewerage of Cairo, that 
there is an unlimited demand for manure іп Egypt, 
owing to the fact that since modern irrigation methods 
have been introduced, the land no longer gets the deposit 
of Nile mud as formerly ; while, си the other hand, it is 
cultivated all the year round, as compared with the six 
or eight months when the Nile was in flood. 

The wnter looks forward, in the position to which he 
has recently been appointed, to developing this, among 
other problems, in applied chemistry in the East. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 
The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 7,204 Mav 13, 1915.—-H. Н. Thompson, 
12 Carteret Street, Queen Aune's Gate, S. W.—This in- 
vention relates to the bars employed in reinforced con- 
crete construction, and has for its object to provide a form 
of bar for embedding in concrete which, whilst of a 


b У 


Биэ 


design оЧаріеа to efficiently resist shearing stresses, shall 
ас the same time be capable of economical manufacture 


and ready use in any desired lengths. 
bar constructed іп accordance with this invention. 
Fig. 2 is a cross-section of the bar. Fig. 3 is a view of 
Е . | . 1. 
the bar shown in fir. 1, but with the upper portion 


Fig. 1 shows a 
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divided into section to form shear members. The bar is 
made of substantially rail section, but. with the base a of 
the ғай of such dimensions that it provides the strength 
required in the bar. The head b of the rail section bar 
is adapted to be divided into lengths and to be partially 
separated and bent up at intervals from the base of the 
rail section so as to provide the stirrups or shear members 
necessary for resisting shear stresses. То facilitate such 
partial separation and bending up of the head from the 
base of the rail section, the web c uniting same is slotted 
at intervals throughout its length. The shear members 
may be bent to any required inclination to the bar to suit 
requirements, one at least of the unslotted portions of the 
web forming the base of each member and its point of 
attachment to the bar. The bar being of an ordinary 
section can be readily and economically produced and 
stocked in various lengths, the processes of slotting the 
web and of dividing and bending the shear members being 
effectively accomplished by simple and relatively inex- 
pensive machinery. With a bar produced as before 
described, the stirrups are securely bonded to the bar 
and less liable to be torn or broken therefrom.— 
February 17, 1916. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 

PAINTERS AND ALLIED TRADES. 
A MEETING will be held on Thursday, March 30, at 
7.49, at Limes Hall, Limes Grove, High Street, 
Lewisham, and another on the following day, Friday, 
March 31, at the same time, at Croydon Public Hail. 
George Street, Croydon, with the object of formiug 
local associations of Master Painters, Decorators, and 
kinflred trades for the districts of Lewisham, Deptford, 
Greenwich, Catford, Forest НШ. Ladywell, Hither 
Green, Lee, Blackheath, Brockley, and New Cross, and 
also the districts of Croydon, Thornton Heath, Waddon, 
Sutton, Carshalton, Hackbridge, Wallington, Bedding- 
ton, Purley, Addiscombe, &c. 

Every. employing painter, builder, &c., is earnestly 
requested to attend. The speakers will include several 
gentlemen representing the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators, and others 
representing the London Association of Master Decora- 
tors. Tickets of admission may be obtained from Mr. 
Arthur S. Jennings, editor of “Тһе Decorator,” 365 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


VARIETIES. 


MR. Јонх WILLIAM TAYLOR, of Castle Leazes, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, architect and surveyor, left £500 to the 
Young Men's Christian Association. The will has been 
proved at £21,914, and net personalty £4,059. 

Tue Edinburgh Electric Lighting Committee on Monday 
last considered the estimates for the complete structural and 
steel work of a new generating station at Portobello, and 
resolved to recommend the acceptance of estimates amount- 
ing to £30,000. 

AT the annual meeting on March 29 of the Northern 
Architectural Association in Newcastle it will be proposed 
‘That Rules 21 and 22 governing the annual election of 
officers and council be suspended. for one year, and that the 
officers and council elected at the annual general meeting 
held on March 31, 1915, shall continue in office until the 
annual general meeting proposed to be held in March 1017.” 

Tae Union of Welsh Societies have published what may 
be regarded as the first real work on art published in the 
Welsh Janguage. It is entitled ''Perthynas y Cain a'r 
Ysgol ’’ (“Тһе Relation of the Beautiful to the School ’’), 
by Mr. T. Matthews. of Llandybie, and contains some 
reproductions of Welsh art, the frontispiece being Mr. 
Christopher Williams’ picture “ The Awakening of Wales.” 
The aim of the book seems to be the beautifying of the 
Welsh schools by good reproductions of the best pictures. 

THE first meeting of the National Building Trades 
Demarcation Committee has been held in London. This 
body is the outcome of an agreement which has been arrived 
at between the Employers’ National Associations and fifteen 
workmen's societies, under which all questions or disputes 
relating to demarcation of work are to be referred to stand- 


ing joint committees with a view to amicable settlement, 
without resort to strikes. Local Demarcation Committees 
are to be formed in each district. The agreement affects 
520,009 men employed in the trade. 

THE amount of fire losses in Glasgow during last year 
was £452,162, as compared with £211,126 in the previous 
year. In the last five years the losses have amounted to 
£1,049.245. The average per annum over that period is 
£209,849. as compared with £127,833 for the previous five 
years (1906 to 1910). These statistics are given in the 
annual report of Glasgow Rate and Salvage Association. 
Mr. David R. Brown, the chief officer of the Salvage Corps, 
states that the corps attended 870 fires during the year, and 
they turned out to 543 false alarms, 114 of. which were 
malicious. 

A MEETING of the Society of Antiquaries was held last 
week, when Dr. William Martin read a paper on the 
topography of London as revealed in the stained glass of 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. He said that in one of the windows 
of the south side there was a remarkable series of diminutive 
views of London, the original sketches of which were un- 
known, but it was evident that the stained glass artist 
worked from faithful pictures then extant. These stained- 
glass pictures compared very favourably with the 
Elizab@than and Jacobean panoramic views of London, and 
it was remarkable that London topographers had not gone 
to the Lincoln’s Inn windows to check conclusions they had 
drawn from other sources. 

WE regret to record the death of Robert Cochrane. 
LL.D., I.S.O., Е.5.А., which occurred at his residence in 
Rathgar, Jreland. Dr. Cochrane, who was in his seventy- 
first year, was H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
the Board of Works, of which he had been at an earlier 
period its principal surveyor. He was a_ recognised 
authority on antiquarian subjects. He was honorary secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland from 
1889 to 1907, and editor of its journal for the same period. 
He was president of that Society from 1909 to 1912, and 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Ireland, 
1903-04. He was educated at Queen's College, Belfast, and 
was an honorary LL.D. of the Royal University of Ireland. 
In the earliest part of his professional career he was 
assistant county surveyor for County Down from 1862 to 
1874, then assistant surveyor to the Poard of Works, and 
subsequently its principal surveyor, which position he held 
until 1909. Ав surveyor to the Board of Works he designed 
many important public works in Ireland, amongst which 
were the extensive additions to his Alma Mater in Belfast, 
including the Hamilton Tower and the Students' Union 
buildings. He was appointed inspector of ancient and 
national monuments in succession to the late Sir Thomas 
Manly Deane. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Wirth all tanks constructed to contain liquids the im- 
portance of an impervious concrete cannot be too greatly 
insisted upon. We learn that a tank on Lord Donough- 
more's estate at Knocklofty, Clonmel, was constructed with 
Pudloed cement concrete two years ago. Upon recent 
examination it appears to be in a perfect condition. It had 
been subjected to a severe test in the interim. 


Tur Gypsum Mines, Ltd., Mountfield, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex, have reprinted in leaflet form an account given 
in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle"' of the Well Hall housing scheme 
at Woolwich. The Ofra of Works, it тау be remembered, 
set down last year a garden village there for munition 
workers in record time, completing 1,000 houses in seven 
months. The Gypsum Mines assisted in making this pos- 
sible, and supplied 1,935 tons of their Sirapite plaster to the 
contractors between March and November 1815. 

Messrs. E. Н. SHORLAND & BROTHER, Lro., warming 
and ventilating engineers (patentees and sole makers of the 
Manchester stove, grate, and ventilators), of Failsworth, 
Manchester, have recently carried out contracts at the fol- 
lowing places: Townley's Hospital, Bolton; the premises 
of the Publishers’ Waste Co., Manchester; Messrs. 
Ferranti's Engineering Works, Hollinwood ; Bedford Union 
Infirmary ; Willerby Asylum, Hull; St. Mary's Church, 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; Dufftown Isolation Hospital; Red Cross 
Hospital for Wounded Soldiers at Hale End, Essex; 
Skipton Cottage Hospital; Melton Mowbray Co-operative 
Society’s Offices; the Connaught Hall, Worthing; New 
Sanatoriums at Inverness and Kirkcaldy, and the Herbert 
Strutt Schols, Belper. 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 31, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. * 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works tn progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of ihe writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. ! | 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*„* Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Повітк.--Уипе 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


-- — ج — -- — = ——— — 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


—— 


BOURNE (Lincs).—April 5.—For works of drainage, &c., 
to be carried out at the workhouse, Bourmne,' for the 
Guardians. Mr. C. W. Bell, clerk, Union Offices, Bourne. 


Braprorp.—April 3.—For all trades in erection of 
garage and petrol store at Dumb Mill, for the Corporation. 
The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 


Hatne.—April 11.—For the carrying out of certain works 
at the porter’s lodge and discharge block of the Thanet 
Isolation Hospital, Haine, near Ramsgate, for the Isle of 
Thanet Joint Hospital Board. Mr. H. Bertram Langham, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Broadstairs. 


[ВЕГАХО.— Ари] 5.—For building twelve labourers’ cot- 
tages at Saint Lawrence, Chapelizod, for the South Dublin 
Rural District Council. Mr. T. J. Byrne, clerk to the 
Council, James Street, Dublin. | 

InELAND.—April 10.—For erection of а hall, for the 
Orange Lodge, Pettigo. Mr. J. S. Collins, Pettigo, Co. 
Donegal, or from Messrs. F. E. Townsend & Son, architects, 
Enniskillen. 

ТзтЕ or Wicut.—April 3.—For alterations to 18 High 
Street, Cowes, for Messrs. Timothy White & Co., Ltd. 
Deposit 5s. Plans and specifications at above address. 

Ккіснікү.--Аргі1 3.—For the concrete foundation work, 


&c., in connection with a 5,000-k.w. turbo-alternator at the 
electricity works, Coney Lane, for the Electricity Com- 


mittee. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. H. Webber, A.M.I.E.E., 
borough electrical engineer and tramways manager, Elec- 
tricity Offices, Coney Lane, Keighley. 

Ponterract.—April 7.—For the various works required 
in the pulling down and rebuilding of the Pineapple Inn, 
for Messrs. Carter’s Brewery Co., Ltd., Knottingley. Send 
names by April 7 to Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect and sur- 
veyor, Pontefract. 

Satrorp.—April 3.—For supply of concrete foundations 
for 5,000-kw. turbo-alternator, for the Electricity Depart- 
ment. The Borough Electrical Engineer, Electricity 
Works, Frederick Road, Salford. | 

ScoTLAND.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, slater, 
plasterer, painter, bellhanger, and ironmongery works of 
proposed alterations at Craigneish School, Old Edinburgh 
Road, Inverness. Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, architects, 
and ordained surveyors, Academy Buildings, Inverness. 

SELBY.—A pril 12.—For erection of thirty to 100 cottages, 
for the Urban District Council. Мг, B. Gray, С.Е., 
F.R.S.(Edin.), Council Chambers, Selby. 

STAINLAND.—April 3.—For works in extension to mill 
premises at Stainland, Yorks. Send application by 
April 3 to Messrs. R. Horsfall & Son, architects, 22a Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

STRATFORD-oN-Avon.—April 1.—For the following work, 
for the Stratford-upon-Avon and Midland Junction Rail- 
way Company—viz.: (Contract 1) alterations and additions 
to present offices; (2) sewerage scheme in cast-iron and 
earthenware pipes, manholes, &c.; (3) water scheme, 5-11. 
cast-iron and 3-in. lead piping, including fire hydrant 
meters, &c. Send applications by April 1 to Messrs. Knight 
& Hebery, 5 Rother Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

WaALES.—April 5.—For alterations, &c., to Nos. 62 and 
63 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. Mr. E. I. Evans, archi- 
tect, Tonypandy. 

WaLEs.—April 15.—For alterations to the Ship and 
Bonded Stores, Cardigan, and the erection of a new stores, 
for the Swansea Old Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. J. T. J. | 
Williams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 

‘West Tytuerton.—April 4.—For repairs, &c., at Curri- 
combe Farm, West Tytherton, Chippenham, for the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee of the Wilts County 
Council. Mr. J. G. Powell, county surveyor, Trowbridge. 


Mr. Harcourt (First Commissioner of Works) was asked 
in the House of Commons last week for information respect- 
ing the work in the roof of Westminster Hall, and the right 
hon. gentleman replied: One truss has been completely rein- 
forced, pieced with new oak, and treated with preservative. 
One truss has been half completed, as in the preceding case. 
Two trusses have been shored up, and the steel-work 18 in 
preparation for fixing at an early date. Two other trusses 
have been partly shored up. The fléche is nearly completed 
and ready for fixing. A considerable amount of preliminary 
work has been done, such as the ordering of oak and the 
selection and ordering of slates. In addition to two steel 
stages for shoring up, all the trusses are complete. Thirteen 
trusses in all have to be dealt with. No date for the com- 
pletion of the work can be given. 


Tur Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., have drawn up a 
new scheme of life assurance covering war risks. Subject 
to the company being satisfied as to the eligibility of the 
life for assurance, thev are prepared to grant endowment, 
or whole of life limited payment, assurances at the ordinary 
rates of premium (provided the premium for the assurance 
selected does not amount to less than £3 ner cent. per 
annum) and to meet war risks by a reduction of the sum 
assured by the policy. If during the war the life assured 
leaves the United Kingdom on foreign, military, or auxiliary 
service in any capacity or enters the Aviation or Naval 
Service, the company's liability would be reduced to one- 
tenth of the maximum sum assured if death occur during 
the first year of such service; two-tenths if death occur 
during the second year; and so on unti] the maximum sum 
assured be reached. Until, however, any of the above-men- 
tioned war risks were incurred, the company would hold the 
assured covered to the extent of the maximum sum assured, 
but it would be a condition of the policy that notice in 
writing must be given to the company immediately such 
risks are likely to be incurred. On the declaration of peace 
the assured would enjóy various options. 
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HEATING OF TEMPORARY WORKS, 
For some time past appeal has been made in the public 
Press that the consumption of coal should be reduced 
in every possible way. The 
effect has undoubtedly been that 
both electric and gas heating have 
largely benefited. Much might 
be said in favour of either system. 
But in the case of large areas, 
either form of warming must be 
regarded with some trepidation 
on account of cost. The erection 
of munition works, and the adap- 
tation of existing buildings, has 
brought the question of heating 
seriously to the mind of those 
responsible for their equipment. 
It is imperative that the health 
and comfort of the worker should 
receive very careful consideration. 
Where it is difficult to introduce 
steam-heating—and in many of 
these temporary buildings 1% 
would be impossible—the new 
|б coke-stove introduced by Messrs. 
B Alfred Herbert, Ltd., of Coven- 
У try, wil be found invaluable. 
The main points in its favour are 
very easily summed up. First of 
all, the amount of space occupied, 
owing to the design, is so small 
that there can be no conceivable 
ditheulty jn introducing it; con- 
sumption of fuel is low; it will 
burn coke, breeze, and any kind 
of rubbish that is combustible; a 


considerable heat is thrown out, and very little attention 


is necessary. ‘Two sizes are stccked. Аз will be seen 
by our illustration, there is the feeding door, regulating 
ventilator, and removable ash-pan. Above this there 
can be fitted as inany hot-air chambers as required ; these 
chambers contain oblique passages, through which the 
hot air passes and is distributed over a large area. The 
advantages of the adoption of this stove would be the 
maximum of heating power for space occupied, economy 
of fuel, destruction of waste, cheapness of installation, 
and small amount of attention required. 


YR 


; RUSSIAN CEMENT. 

THE British Vice-Consul at Ekaterinburg (Mr. Т. H. 
Preston) reports that the first cement works were opened 
in the Urals at Neviansk (Ekaterinburg-Perm Railway) 
during 1914. Formerly the Urals, as well as the whole 
of Western Siberia, were dependent on cement trans- 
ported from Russia from the Volga works at Saratov. 
The price of the Saratov cement used to be 80 copecks 
per poud (about £5 4s. 114. per ton at par), and cement 
was scarce at this price. The cost of production at 
Neviansk, however, is stated to be about 2 roubles per 
barrel (£1 6s. 2d. per ton). 

The whole production of 500,000 barrels (about 
83,333 tons) was sold during 1915. The quality of the 
cement, according to reports of the consumers, hes proved 
satisfactory. 

The Ural district is likely to be in the future a very 
extensive market for cheap cement, especially in view of 
its employment in the making of ferro-concrete, which 
is now beginning to be extensively adopted both in private 
buildings and in various works and factories. It is only 
since the opening of the new cement works in the Urals 
that ferro-concrete has become practicable, and it is likely 
to become very popular both in the Urals as well as in 
Siberia. It may interest architects and builders in the 
"United Kingdom to know that architectural and building 
firms, among whom Germans used to predominate, did 
considerable business in the Ural district in ferro-concrete 
structure up to July 1914. 


SOME PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING.* 


By J. S. Dow. 


In these introductory remarks the object has been to 
show, by a few typical examples, how the requirements 
of the Home Office (Departmental Committee's Report) 
on Factory Lighting can be readily met by modern 
methods, and to summarise the situation as regards 
planning installations; discuss a few of the data on 
which calculations of illumination are commonly based. 

. The discussion should thus be supplementary to that 
at our first meeting this session (see '' The Architect,’ 
December 10). Since that date Vol. III. of the 
Report, containing the account of the observations in 
factories, has appeared. Тһе contents of this new 
volume deserve to be closely studied and should be of 
great value for reference for years to come; the volume 
contains by far the most complete account yet pub- 
lished of lighting conditions prevailing in the engineer- 
ing and textile industries. 

As a starting point it is convenient to recall the 
definition of '' adequate and suitable lighting ’’ applying 
to the suggested general statutory provision '' requiring 
adequate and suitable lighting in general terms 1n every 
part of a factory and workshop."' 

Adequate and suitable lighting, it is suggested, 
should comply with the following requirements : — 

(1) Adequacy. | 

(2) А reasonable degree of constancy and uniformity 
of illumination over the necessary area of work. 

(8) The placing or shading of lamps so that the 
light from them does not fall directly in the eyes of an 
operator when engaged on his work, or when looking 
horizontaly across the workroom. | | 

(4) The placing of lights so as to avoid the casting 
of extraneous shadows on the work. 

In addition, there are provisions 2—7 in the Report, 
relating mainly to the minimum degree of illumination 
(0.05-0.4  foot-candles, according to circumstances), 
which is considered necessary in the interests of safety. 

As the Committee have not yet been able to under- 
take to frame standards of illumination required for 
various kinds of work, one can only discuss the first 
term, adequacy, in relation to the general contents of 
the three volumes of the Report. It may be presumed 
that the amount of light for carrying on work would 
only be deemed inadequate when it was obviously below 
the standard usual for the process in question, and mani- 
festly a hindrance to the worker. We have, however, 
in Vol. III. excellent information as to the conditions 
which already exist. One of the first things which 
strikes one in reading this data is the variation in the 
amount of illumination afforded in different factories for 
similar processes. It is evident that a general agree- 
ment as to standards would be very helpful in removing 
these anomalies. ^ Lighting experts would probably 
agree that the average values of illumination recorded 
in these tables could be quite easily provided by modern 
methods without undue expense; possibly these averages 
might furnish a rough indication as to the amount of 
illumination desirable for the class of work, thus paving 
the way for the standards which the Committee have 
ultimately in view. | | 

In many cases, both the illumination at the point of 
work and the illumination on the floor are stated. After 
examining these figures one appreciates the wisdom of 
drawing a distinction between the general illumination 
necessary in the interests of safety and the illumination 
for the carrving out of work. The existence of a 
moderately high illumination at floor-level does nob 
imply that the illumination on the work is ample. Con- 
versely one may find a high illumination on the work 


but very little on the floor, especially when the point of 
Bode. РЕЗИНЕ: алаты ик GNE MED И 


* Introduction to discussion at a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, held at the House of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, London. 
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work is a good distance from the floor and the sources 
of light are placed close to it. On the other hand, when 
the nature of the work and the arrangement of the 
machines render it desirable to aim at a high general 
working illumination throughout the room, one usually 
provides this illumination by means of sources mounted 
near the ceiling. In such cases the mere fact of pro- 
viding adequate illumination for the work should ensure 
that the minimum value in the interests of safety and 
convenience will be everywhere exceeded. 

These conditions are probably more typical of fac- 
tories in London than the mills and workshops, cover- 
ing а very extensive area, in the provinces. However, 
even in large covered areas, where there are spaces 
between the points where work is done, and where it 
would be uneconomical to flood the entire floor-area with 
light, there ought to be no difficulty in providing suf- 
ficient to ensure & minimum of 0.25 foot-candles; and 
in practice 0.5 foot-candles might be aimed at. Pro- 
bably there are few cases in which a system of general 
lighting would be installed with the deliberate intention 
of producing an even general illumination of this value. 
The illumination would be necessarily somewhat un- 
even, the main lighting being of the localised-general 
character, helped out by occasional units when the 
illumination was inclined to fall too low. The condi- 
ticns would then resemble those met with on a platform 
in the tube railwavs. I think most people would agree 
that this illumination is ample from the standpoint of 
safety: it is probably at least twenty times that con- 
sidered ample when the first tube was opened. 

From the discussion at the meeting on November 23, 
it would appear that the general impression of illumina- 
tion prevailing in modern factories is apt to be over- 
estimated. А general illumination of 3 foot-candles 
appears to be extremely rare. 

The Departmental Report shows that 2 foot-candles 
was only attained in 3 per cent. of the factories visited, 
while 28 per cent., or nearly a third, fell below the 
minimum of 0.25 foot-candles suggested. If, therefore, 
all factories were brought up even to this level a sub- 
stantial improvement would have been made. 

Before leaving the question of the minimum in- 
tensity of illumination required from various stand- 
points, reference may be made to two publications in 
which the question has been discussed. "There is firstly 
the well-known booklet on Industrial Illumination, 
issued some years ago by the National Electric Light 
Association, in which the usual practice for various 
trades was summarised in a very admirable manner. 
After examining these figures closely, one is inclined 
to think that perhaps it is hardly necessary, with our 
present knowledge, to attempt to discriminate quite so 
closely between the requirements of different operations 
as in this production. The following rough classifica- 
tion contained in the recent Code prepared by a com- 
mittee of the American Illuminating Engineering 
Society might perhaps serve as a useful guide:— 


Minimum Desirable 
Illumination Illumination 
(ft..candles)  (ft.-caudles) 
Storage, passage-ways, ае and 


Class of Work 


the like 0:25 0:25—0:5 
Rough manufacturing and | other 

operations 1:35 ]:25—2-5 
Fine manufacturing and other opera- 

tions .. vx ae 35 3:5—6:0 
Special cases of fine work s ios سے‎ 10-15 


The first value happens to be identical with that 
suggested in the Report of the Departmental Committee 
for the illumination necessary in the interests of safetv. 
The other three values come under the head of illumina- 
tion for the carrying out of work. It may be suggested 
that almost all industrial operations might be classified 
under one of these heads, so far as the amount of illu- 
mination required 1s concerned. 

It should be particularly noted, however, that merely 
specifying a certain illumination of the work is not enough 
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to secure ''adequate and suitable lighting.” The illu- 
mination must also comply with the requirements stated 
above as regards uniformity of illumination over the 
working area, avoidance of glare, and avoidance of incon- 
venient shadows. 

These are all questions which have received the atten- 
tion of firms interested in illumination. The provision 
of a uniform illumination is mainly a matter of arranging 
the lighting units at suitable distances according to their 
distribution curves, and in cases where it is necessary 
to light a large area equally at all points a high standard 
of uniformity can be obtained. In such cases a varia- 
tion of not more than 25 per cent. on the work might 
perhaps be anticipated. 

In many cases, however, even a considerable varia- 
tion in illumination would not be objectionable from the 
standpoint of efficiency and comfort of workers—provided 
the illumination on the work always exceeds a satisfactory 
value; in others an excess of illumination in some places 
is not as a rule detrimental to work, but a variation 
in the form of too low an illumination at certain points 
would be, 

The next consideration, the avoidance of glare, is an 
exceedingly important one. This is the requirement 
which, of all others, is apt to be disregarded in factory 
lighting, and Vol. III. of the Home Office Report con- 
tains frequent objections to installations on this ground. 
Yet, so far as those who scheme out factory installations 
are concerned, there is now general agreement that glar- 
ing points of light within the range of vision should 
be avoided, and the explanation of defective installations 
lies more often in the indifference of the public who 
have not yet learned that exposed brilliant lights are 
necessarily wasteful, and even insist on them. No doubt 
the issue of the Home Office Report will have a good 
influence in this respect. By the aid of modern appli- 
ances it should be practicable in almost every variety 
of installation to comply with the Committee's sugges- 
tion—namely, '' the placing or shading of lamps so that 
the light from them does not fall directly on the eyes 
of the operator when engaged on his w ork or when look- 
ing horizontally across “the workroom.” The installa- 
tions where it would probably be most difficult to meet 
this requirement are those carried out in rooms with 
rather low ceilings. However, seeing that the use of an 
appropriate reflector almost invariably tends to increase 
the light on the work, there is clearly no hardship in 
asking that such lights should be screened. 

The last requirement, relating to the avoidance of 
inconvenient shadows, is clearly one whose application 
wil have to be studied bv practical experience. For 
the present, no doubt it would serve chiefly to enable 
inspectors to advise managers of factories to make small 
adjustments in the positions of lamps, &c., in cases 
where the wrong direction of light, by causing a deep 
shadow, was obviously causing inconvenience to a worker 
or à possible source of danger. As instances. one might 
mention the presence of an inconvenient shadow at a 
cutting edge or circular saw, or the shadows thrown by 
projecting masses of machinery causing moving parts to 
be in semi-darkness. 

The part plaved bv shadows in industrial lighting 
deserves much fuller investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived. One often finds that an objection to a system 
of lighting on the ground of insufficiency is really due 
to the light coming from the wrong direction. The 
differences in the requirements of different industrial pro- 
cesses are based even more on shadow than on intensity 
of illumination. Lighting experts should bear this in 
mind when they meet apparently unreasonable prejudices 
on the part of clients. "The latter sometimes express an 
objection to some method of lighting which they are 
unable to explain completely, but which, on closer ex- 
amination, proves to be well justified. In rooms filled 
by different classes of machines such considerations may 
considerably disarrange a regular system of spacing the | 
lamps. 
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Assuming, however, that in good installations an 
ilumination is commonly provided which more than 
meets the Committee’s requirements, the next question 
is whether it is practicable to determine in advance the 
actual illumination that will result from a given arrange- 
ment of lighting units in specified positions; to make 
sure, in fact, not only that the requirement as regards 
the minimum general illumination for safety in working 
areas is satisfied, but that the illumination at the point 
of work is also ample. 

To those who are responsible for the planning of 
lighting installations it may seem almost superfluous to 
raise this question, and, in fact, if was conclusively 
shown in a paper by Mr. Clinton before this Society in 
1914* that by taking sufficient care the illumination 
obtainable may be calculated with considerable accuracy. 
But the fact that it was recently stated in a leading tech- 
nical journal that “© no one can calculate beforehand how 
much light will be required and how much will be ob- 
tained by any suggested arrangement,'' shows that the 
resources of modern illuminating engineering in this 
respect are not sufficiently widely known. The view 
that illumination can be pre-determined with quite suff- 
cient accuracy for practicable purposes was endorsed 
by a number of witnesses before the Committee, repre- 
senting both gas and electric lighting. 

| (To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Joseren RANDALL, late of the firm of Kirk & Randall, 
builders and contractors, Woolwich, died last week at 
Summer Court, Shooters Hill, in his seventy-seventh vear. 

THe Edinburgh Bean of Guild Court last week remitted 
to the Burgh Engineer plans for an expansion of the factory 
at Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co.'s works, Easter Road, 
for the preparation of sphagnum moss as a dressing for 
soldiers! wounds. 

A LECTURE (illustrated by plans and lantern slides) on 
* Emergency Military Hospital Construction " will be given 
by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., on Thursday, April 6, 
at 8 р.м., at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S. W. This lecture is one of the series of Chad- 
wick Public Lectures, and. admission is free. The chair will 
be taken by Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. (Chadwick 
Trustee). 

Tue Architectural Section of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow held its annual meeting in the Society's 
room, Bath Street, last week. The following office-bearers 
were appointed: President, Mr: James Davidson; vice- 
presidents, Mr. James Lochhead and Mr. William Forbes ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. Archie Wilson; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
J. G. Renwick; hon. members of Council, Mr. A. Gardner, 
Mr. W. Howatt, Mr. R. Miller, and Mr. Ninian Mac- 
whannel]. 

THE Ministry of Munitions announce that owing to the 
great shortage of certain types of building labour for the 
purposes of urgent Government work, building operations 
necessitating the employment of navvies, excavators, and 
builders’ labourers should not be started without consulta- 
tion with the Ministry of Munitions. Inquiries on this 
matter should be addressed to the Building Labour Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Munitions, 6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

А SHORTAGE of houses has for many years existed in the 
Oldbury and Langley district, but the great influx of muni- 
tion workers during the past eighteen months has intensified 
the difficulty. A scheme has been formulated by Accles & 
Pollock, Ltd., for the development upon garden-city lines of 
the Basons Lane and Vicarage Farms Estate. The Ministry 
of Munitions has sanctioned the immediate erection of sixty- 
four houses upon a section of the land. That the development 
of the estate might proceed along correct lines, the firm 
have secured the services of the “ Bournville Village Trust, 
Ltd." Plans of workmen’s cottages, as prepared by the 
Bournville officials, have now been approved, and the cot- 
tages will probably be ready for occupation by the close of 
the vear. 

Tue Victoria and Albert Museum authorities state that 
in view of the need for economy in public expenditure, the 
services of an official guide at the Museum will not be avail- 
able after the 315% inst., but offers of voluntary assistance 
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have made possible the continuance of the public tours at 
twelve noon and 3 p.m. after that rate. The afternoon tours 
will be conducted by Mr. Frederic Wilson, those in the 
morning by Miss E. M. Spiller and other members of the 
Art Teachers’ Guild. Copies of the scheme of tours pro- 
posed for April may be obtained at the entrances of the 
Museum. 

ST. SIDWELL's Church, Exeter, is to receive the offer of 
a huge chancel rood. The late Mr. Harry Hems, by his will, 
desired his sons to offer the gift as a memorial. The rood 
is of unusual size—the beam is of English oak and over 
20 ft. in length. Carved upon it are angels; the alternate 
angels hold a ribbon, on which are inscribed the first verses 
of the Te Deum. The remaining angels carry shields, with 
carved emblems of the Passion. Rising to a height of 15 ft. 
above the beam is the Crucifix, slightly over life-size, with 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John the Divine. Mr. 
Hems wished his sons, who have succeeded him in his busi- 
ness, to erect the memorial in the parish church free of all 
expense. Captain H. T. Hems will formally make the offer 
at the coming Easter Vestry. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed under the chairmanship 
of Mr. John Lavery, A.R.A., to raise the necessary funds 
to purchase for the nation Ivan Mestrovic’s ‘‘ Mother and 
Child," one of the works by the Serbian sculptor included 
in the exhibition held some months ago at South Kensing- 
ton. Citing the successful movement which issued in the 
purchase of Egide Rombaux’s ‘‘ Premier Matin," the com- 
mittee write thus: ‘‘Our desire is that a like permanent 
symbol should commemorate among us the spleridid resistance 
and measureless sacrifice of the Serbian people. The genius 
of Mestrovic has been engaged. as we have seen, upon a 
monument to the ancient struggle and tragedy of his race, 
and it is particularly appropriate that from his hand 
should come a memorial of the conflict now renewed." A 
sum of £1,000 is required. 

Mg. FREDERICK WILLIAM Lacey, — M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.IB.A., M.I.E.E., borough engineer and surveyor of 
Bournemouth, died on the 24th inst. at his residence, West 
Cliff Road, Bournemouth. Death was due to heart failure 
following an attack of pneumonia and pleurisy. Mr. Lacty 
was elected borough surveyor for Bournemouth on March 5, 
1889. when the area of the town was 2,414 acres, and the 
population 37,000; the area is now approximately some 
6.600 acres, and the population has gone up to 85,000. As 
the borough engineer he was connected with the Corporation 
tramways, and all the sea works, including the Undercliff 
Drive, Marine Parade, &c. As borough architect he has, 
among other buildings, designed the Municipal College, the 
Law Courts, and almost all the: modern schools in the 
borough. One of his last big schemes was a design for the 
proposed Pavilion. 

THE late Mr. Henry L. Florence, F. R.I.B.A., left estate 
of the gross value of over £300,000. Among his legacies are 
£2,000 to the Architectural Association (half of which is to 
found an annual prize), £10,000 to the National Gallery, 
and £1,000 to the British Museum. To the National Gal- 
lery are bequeathed the marble group “ Maternité," by 
Dalou; and the pictures ' Greenwich Hospital," by James 
Holland; “ Deauville,” by Eugene Boudin; and “ Mouse- 
trap," by P. Van der Werff. The Trustees of the National 
Gallery are also empowered to select any other of his pic 
tures. To the Victoria and Albert Museum Colonel Florence 
left such remainder of his pictures, bronzes, enamels, furni- 
ture, and objects and articles of art and vertu as may be 
selected by the trustees or by the committee or a director 
appointed for the purpose. Both the National Gallery and 
the British Museum are to benefit in the ultimate division 
of the residue of the estate, which will amount to about 
£100.000. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Boyrre's latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators have been 
applied to the Council Schools, Resolven, Neath, Glam. 

Messrs. P. C. Burton & Co., Lro., advertising agents 
of General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C., announce their re 
moval to 34 Norfolk Street, W.C. Their telephone number 
remains as before—City 228. 

ТнЕ Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., held their 
annual meeting on the 24th inst. A dividend equal to 4 per 
cent. per annum, as against 5 per cent. the previous year 
was declared. At Portland the company have acquired bi 
new quarry adjacent to an old one of theirs, and have e 
over from the Government quarries formerly worked by the 
convicts, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with а view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works tn progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

e Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 13 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DusrLiN.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHINGTON.— For erection and completion of a 12- 
stalled stable, loose boxes, greengrocery warehouse, &c., for 
the Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Osborne 
Blythe, Licentiate R.I.B.A., architect, Ashington. 

Harrrax.—April 10.—For the works (masons excepted) 
in erection of munition works, &c., in the borough. Send 
names by April 10 to Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Harne.—April 11.—For the carrying out of certain works 
at the porter’s lodge and discharge block of the Thanet 
Isolation Hospital, Haine, near Ramsgate, for the Isle of 
Thanet Joint Hospital Board. Mr. H. Bertram Langham, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Broadstairs. 

InELAND.—April 23.—For building a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Upperlands Station, Coleraine, for 
Messrs. W. Clark & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. W. & M. Given, 
architects, Coleraine. 

Гохрох.—Арт! 13.—For erecting walling and forming 
doorways in the basement of C block at their infirmary at 
Highgate Hill, for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington. 
Deposit £2. Mr. E. J. Harrison, architect, 25 Berkeley 
Road, Crouch End, N. 

NEWCASTLE.--For erection of new works. The Tyne 
Metal Co., Ltd., Skinnerburn Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PoNTEFRACT. — April 7.—For the various works required 
in the pulling down and rebuilding of the Pineapple Inn, 
for Messrs. Carter’s Brewery Co., Ltd., Knottingley. Send 
names by April 7 to Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect and sur- 
veyor, Pontefract. 


SCOTLAND.—April 8.—For the slater work of new cattle 
courts to be erected at Burnside of Dipple and Dipple, and 
for the mason, carpenter and slater work of new cattle court 
at Berrybaunds, Enzie. Mr. D. J. Cunningham, factor, 
the Estate Office, Fochabers. 

SCOTLAND. —April 10.—For (1) mason, carpenter and 
slater works for part of new offices at Roundhill (Auchnie), 
New Byth, and (2) mason, carpenter, slater and plaster 
works for new dwelling-house at Hill of Mill of Byth 
(Halket), New Byth. Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 12 Dee 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 10.—For the several works required 
in connection with the construction of tunnels at Robroyston 
Hospital, for the Glasgow Corporation. The Office of Public 
Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—April 12.—For rain-water conductors and 
iron drains required in connection with the extension of the 
municipal buildings, for the Glasgow Corporation. De- 
posit £1 1s. Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, 


` Glasgow. 


SELBY.—A pril 12.—For erection of thirty to 100 cottages, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. B. Gray, C. E., 
F.R.S. (Edin.), Council Chambers, Selby. 

Wates.—April 11.—For alterations to the Navigation 
Hotel, Aberfan, for the Rhondda Valley Breweries Co., Ltd. 
Mr. T. F. T. Jarvis, F.C.I.S., secretary, the offices of the 
Brewery, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 15.—For alterations to the Ship and 
Bonded Stores, Cardigan, and the erection of a new stores, 
for the Swansea Old Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. J. T. J. 
Williams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 

WiGaN.—April 13.—For erection and completion of a 
tool house in the Alexandra Park, Pemberton, for the Cor- 
poration. The Borough Engineer’s Office, King Street 
West, Wigan. 

WooprHoRPE (Yonxs.).—For erection of a detached 
house at Woodthorpe, near Wakefield. Mr. W. Wrigley, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 King Street, Wakefield. 


TENDERS. 


ASPATRIA. 


For the various works required in additions to the butcher’s 
department of the Aspatria Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. W. G. Scotr & Co., architects, 
Workington. 

Accepted tenders. 


Davidson & Son, Aspatria, masons £150 0 0 
R. Bragg, Cumberland Street, коно 

joiner . 108 11 5 
T. Kirk, Maryport, plasterer қ 49 510 
E. Burrow, Oxford Street, Workington, slater 25 11 7 
G. Goodhall, Asnatria, plumber 12 16 8 
G. Goodhall, painter 8 5 0 


IRELAND. 


For erection of a goods shed, for the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners. Mr. T. S. GILBERT, M.I.C.E., Belfast. 
Н. & J. Martin, Ltd., Ormeau Road, Belfast (accepted). 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

For the erection of a new wing at Rutherford Technical 
College. 

S. F. Davidson (accepted) 


STAINLAND (YORKS.). 

For the various works required in the erection of an engine- 
house, together with engine bed and foundations, at 
Dog Lane Mille, for Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Sons. Mr. 
C. Е. І. HoORSFALL, architect, Halifax. 


51.596 0 0 


Accepted. tenders. | 


Balmforth & Riley, Queensbury, near Bradford, mason and 
concretor. 
S. T. Holroyd, Stainland, near Halifax, joiner. 
W. H. Heywood & Co., Bayhall Works, Huddersfield, 
constructional engineers. 
L. Sandwell, Stainland, plumber and glazier. 

J. Bancroft & Son, Winding Road, Halifax, plasterer. 
W. L. Moores, Barkesland, near Halifax, painter. 
Tunstalls Seyssel and Limmer Rock Asphalte Co., Ltd., 
Leeds, asphalter. 
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Law Union & Rock 


JOHN SMITH & SONS, 

Midland Clock Works. DERBY. 

Telegraphic Address: 
° Cloc 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


ks, Derby.” POOR AND a SCOTLAND. 
STEEL OF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
ge STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ee Makers e Contractors for ine Main nee . FOUNDED 1806. 
oc and Chime 
for Si. Paul's Cathedral B Franco -British "Exhibition, «London; 1908. | "come Exceeds Funds Exceed 
ӨК УА е ны Hall з. £1,300,000 £9,700,000 
and m barlos Cathedral Belfast Assembly Нап | LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ӨТ, 8.W. ; 8 eus e , y 
Eun aims Pa 
£25,000,000 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. & 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 

Employers’ Liability, Burglary, 

Fidelity Guarantee, Plate Glass, 
Motor Car, &c. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


O ent Pont <. P ана Pas Ps Pid er. ана" Pt Pt Pad Ps P P ау есу dpa poa pose ora Por -ramt нае де ое 
POSS Dem eM Am «D «D «XN AD D аз ge ge o o A DU D o o o 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. PHOTOGRAPHS 
Architectural & Technical Photographers, 


TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First floor). 


DAY. PRICE LISTS 
Pent ж Toma A ® бране У | e ^ 
S-—— A Av ax E uA m ы XU 4U оса» 4D D GU AD. XU UD AU D жы dp. aD m: 


SPECIALIS 
IN BLIND 


A LARGE & CONSTANT 


DOMESTIC 


Hot-Water Supply 


ALBERT J. SHINGLETON, 


118 HIGH SY., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


TErLzGRAMS: “BLINDS, Kens, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: 357 WESTERN. 


Plans Prepared and Estimates given for Blinds 
to Architects’ Special Requirements. 


A BARGAIN YOU 
WILL SEE THROUGH! 


IT IS GLASS! 


Glass in stock at Birmingham, Bristol, Cheltenham, 

Coventry, Droitwich, Leamington, Leicester, London, 

Nottingham, Pontypridd, Porthcawl, Shrewsbary, 
Weymouth, Wolverhampton. 


(No engagement made by us till we accept your order.) 


(AQUA-HEATER) REGISTERED 
Full cases, large sizes, 50 to 60 in. bv 30 to 40 in. Not cut (300 ft. in 
а case), 15 to 1902.. good quality. 354. ; cheaper qualitv, Sid.; 21 to 
96 og., good quality, 5}d.; cheaper quality, Bid. | 
Prices are at per square ft. Prices for glass cut to size on applica- 
tion, stating sizes and quantities of each size required. Quotations 
to merchants for 20 cases in a consigument. Carriage paid some 
stations in United Kingdom оп £5 lots, or more. Customers 
accepting class themselves at London Docks, $4. foot less. 


GLASS IN STOCK. 


Excelient Quality. 


We have some cases with 100 feet іп а case. 500 cases, about 16 ot. 
to 19 os. (good епопкћ for pictures), sizes as follows :— 
(Give optional sizes where possible in case any one size is sold.) 
34 in., 96 in., Bin., ЗС in., 32 in., 34 in., 36 in. long by 30 in., 99 in.. 
94 in., 95 in.. 28 in. wide, at 4d. per square foot. Special price for 
50 boxes. We have some glass IN STOCK. cut to size specially for 
Hut Windows (alco Windows in stock), 18} in. by 134 in., 19 in. by 
14 іо., 18in. by 14in., Win. by 16in., 18 in. by 90 in., 18 in. by 23 Ша 
at 34d. per square foot. 
All prices are at Buyers risk for breakage unless ordered af 
Customers’ risk За. foot extra. 


C. JENNINGS & CO. 


Timber Merchants, General Woodworkers, 
978 PENNYWELL ROAD, BRISTOL. 


Gives from 68 to 200 gallons 
of Hot Water per hour at the 
cost of less than 3d. per 100 
galis,, under average conditions. 


IT IS— 
Simple and easy to erect. 
Simple in action. 
Simple to remove. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS AT А МІМІНОН, 


SOLE MAKERS— 


A. Stevenson & Co. 


BONNINGTON WORKS, 


LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams—" WELDUN, EDINBURGH.” , 
Telephone No.—608 LEITH. ——— 


Head Office: 
OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
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TAUNTON. 


For new shop front and ether alterations at No. 28 East 
Street, for the Taunton Co-operative and Industrial 
Society, Ltd. Мг. Е. W. Ковентѕ, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Taunton. 


Manning & Son . £445 0 0 
Smith . . ; А ‘ ; 399 7 6 
J. Mappock, Wood Street (accepted) 359 10 0 


All of Taunton. 


SOME PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING.* 


(Continued from last week.) 
By J. S. Dow. 


А FEW years ago it would certainly have been difficult 
for any engineer to make these calculations without 
preliminary tests of the lighting units he proposed to 
employ. But at the present time leading companies 
issue polar curves of light distribution of their standard 
units, and it is therefore easy to calculate not only the 
illumination immediately under the lamp when hung 
at a prescribed height, but also the illumination at a 
given distance from it. If a lamp hung at a height h 
gives a candle-power I in the direction immediately below 
it, the resultant illumination under this lamp is I/h?. 
If we next select a spot at a distance r from the point 
immediately below the lamp, and if the candle-power 
in that direction is Ie the resultant horizontal illumina- 
tion is 


کے 4 


Ie | Te.h 

E= = cos'ü = 2d sy 

These are formule which are perfectly familiar to light- 

ing engineers, and can be applied by anyone with 

engineering knowledge. If we are dealing with two 

lamps in a row we can, by using the above formula, 

obtain the illumination from either at any point between 

them, and, by adding up, the resultant illumination due 
to both units. 

The aim of the designer of a lighting installation is, 
as a rule, to adjust the distance between the two lamps 
so as to secure approximately even illumination between 
them; or, if he does not wish to do this, he can, by the 
above calculation, readily predict what the approximate 
variation will be. | 

Makers of modern lighting appliances, however, 
have simplified these calculations by furnishing informa- 
tion regarding the best relations between the height and 
distance apart of lamps in order to secure even illumina- 
tion. Three distinctive types of: distribution curves, 
corresponding with ‘‘extensive,’” ‘‘intensive,’’ and 
“focussing ’’ reflectors have been adopted, and anyone 
who adopts these methods can see from the data provided 
what the direct illumination with the lamps at a given 
height may be. It is true that in practice one cannot 
always adhere to these rules exactly, but as a rule the 
deviation resulting from a departure need not be large, 
and can, with a little trouble, be allowed for. 

(In passing one might mention that, while one can 
easily get full information of this kind regarding direct 
lighting, similar data for indirect lighting are not usually 
obtainable. Would it not be practicable, in this case, 
to furnish data for the spacing of units, and possibly 
even approximate information as to the resultant illumina- 
tion? Those who have had experience of indirect instal- 
lations can form a fair estimate of the results from a given 
arrangement, but many engineers are less certain of the 
results than in dealing with direct lighting. 

It will be observed that the above data refer to the 
direct illumination from the lighting units, and take no 
account of light reflected from walls and surroundings. 
It is here that less certainty is felt, although the experi- 


* Introduction to discussion at a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, held at the House of the Royal Society of 
Art& 18 John Street, Adelphi, London. | : 


enced can form a very fair estimate of the added illumina- 
tion, with à known type of lighting. In some cases an 
allowance may be made, but if little is known as to the 
nature of the interior in which the lights are to be 
installed, it is a safer plan to regard the added light 
by reflection as a margin of safety, with the comforting 
knowledge that the illumination will certainly not fall 
below the estimated value, and may exceed it by 25 or 
even in exceptional cases 50 per cent. 

The general tables frequently given for calculating 
ihe effect of surroundings are, in the writer's opinion, 
not very valuable, because they do not take into account 
the size of the room or the variations arising through 
the use of particular types of units. 

The following rough rule, given in the American 
' Code on Factory Lighting," is worth bearing in 
mind :— 

‘‹ With modern lamps roughly one candle-power per 
square foot, produces an effective illumination of 3 foot- 
candles when the lamps are arranged according to the 
uniformly distributed overhead system, with mounting 
heights ranging from 12 to 16 feet above the floor, and 
when the light is directed from the lamps to the work in 
an efficient manner."' 

The writer as the result of tests in average interiors 
during recent years has been accustomed to reckon general 
lighting installations on the following approximate basis. 
Naturally these data only apply to cases in which an even 
genera] illumination is aimed at, and typical properly 
designed lighting units are used; they are also subject 
to some modification when one is dealing respectively with 
very large or very small interiors. But they are fairly 
useful as a rough preliminary guide :— 


Specific consumption 
per lumen on working 
plane 
Cub. ft. per hr. pee 
ft. candle per sq. tt. 

illuminated 


Illuminant System of Lighting 


Direct : 
Low pressure 0:01— 0:02 
High pressure 0:003—0-1 
Gas ox: Indirect : 
Low pressure 0:02— 0:04 
High pressure 0:005—0-02 
Watts per ft.-candle 
per sq. ft. illuminated 
Direct : 
Tungsten lamps 0:2—0:3 
White arc and 
half-watt lamps 0:1—0:3 
Electricity Flame arc 0:05--0:1 
Indirect : 
Tungsten lamps 0:4-06 
Arc апа half- 
watt lamps 0:2—0:4 


In these cases the illumination referred to is that on 
the working plane, i.e., the level of the tables and benches 
where work is carried on. But it must not be inferred 
that the light directed on the surroundings is wasted. 
In many cases where the illumination of large vertical 
surfaces, diagrams, shelves, &c., is important the addi- 
tional illumination shed in-these directions by indirect and 
semi-indirect systems is & compensating advantage for 
the relatively lower illumination, for а given energy 
expenditure, on the working plane. 

It may be observed that the proportion of the total ` 
amount of light reaching the working plane tends to in- 
crease as the area illuminated increases (assuming that 
lamps are kept at the same distance apart). For this 
reason one finds that in very extensive installations higher 
values of illumination are obtained than one at first sight 
would expect. Аё the other end of the scale one finds 
that very small interiors, with light walls, also give high 
results because much of the light emitted sideways is 
redirected on to the working plane. 

Both in framing rules for the calculation of illumina- 
tion, and in devising recommendations regarding the 
arrangements of lamps with respect to work, the avoid- 
ance of glare, &c., one has to draw a distinction between 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Lithographers 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 
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FIKE 


Î INSURANCE COMPANY 
3 LTD 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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MARSHALL & C0. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
МШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 


Institutes on the ent. 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


GAFETY 
МАШ 5 


Second-hand Theodolites. 
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Instruments, 
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CHIMNEYS 
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general and local lighting. There is no general and local lighting. There is no doubt that the | ^ PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. that the 
line of demarcation between these two methods has 
shifted considerably during recent years. It has been 
. customary in the past to distinguish between the respec- 
tive fields for employing for “ general,’ localised- 
general," and ''local'' lighting. General illumination 
is admittedly the best system for a workroom when it is 
desired to illuminate the entire area of a workroom equally 
well all over. When a room is almost completely filled by 
rows of workers engaged on identical operations one 
should clearly aim at a well-diffused flood of illumination 
over the working area. It was formerly the custom to 
treat such rooms by pendant lamps over each individual 
machine or groups of machines, to allot so many lamps 
per bench, &c., the lights being usually of relatively small 
candle-power, 'and mounted only a few feet above the 
working level. The development of more highly efficient 
gas and electric units during recent years has quite 
chahged this problem. The tendency now is undoubtedly 
to use more powerful lamps, if necessary, in suitably 
concentrating forms of reflectors, and to place them high 
up near the ceiling, at the same time taking full advan- 
tage of the reflecting power of light surroundings. This 
‘overhead system ’’ does away with long lengths of wire 
or piping, and leaves the room completely clear so that 
the foreman can see from end to end. This system is 
advantageous from the standpoint of avoiding inconve- 
nient shadows, and it has the great merit that the position 
of benches and machinery can be altered without its 
being necessary to rearrange the position of lamps. 

In rooms that are satisfactorily lighted on the above 
system the illumination requisite in the interests of 
safety will almost invariably be exceeded throughout. 
If the illumination is well diffused, and provision for 
local lighting of certain machines is made, one would 
even recommend general lighting in rooms which ore 
filled with machines of different character, the floor space 
being completely occupied. 

Local lighting is still regarded as essential in cases 
where the work is of a specially delicate character. For 
many operations a local light is needed, chieflv cases 
where the illumination must reach an exceptionally high 
value—such could not economically be provided through- 
out the entire room, or when the efficiency of the work 
depends on the play of light and shade, and the crafts- 
man likes to alter the position of the material with 
regard to the light in order to detect small irregularities 
on its surface. 

A good example of the transition stage from local to 
general lighting is afforded by offices. Formerly in large 
offices, banks, &c., every clerk had his own individual 
shaded lamp. More recently general diffused illumina- 
tion has been introduced, and the development of illu- 
minants certainly makes this system much more practic- 
able than in days gone by. "The local system is, how- 
ever, still preferred in many offices, and it remains to 
be seen whether it will be displaced entirely. Опе 
point in connection with local lighting may be insisted 
upon, the provision of a moderate general illuminant 
in addition to the strong local lighting, so as to avoid 
undue contrast between the illumination of the work 
and the surroundings. А general value of at least 0.5—1 
foot-candles might be suggested. On the other hand, 
when general illumination is used one must guard against 
too little contrast; one frequently hears it said that the 
eye likes to be “ rested ”” by the gaze being transferred 
from the brightly illuminated work to the subdued 
surroundings. The physiological basis of this problem 
is still obscure, and requires further study. 

(To be concluded.) 


Mr. Jonn BELL, of Breeze Hill, Bootle, Lancs, builder 
and contractor, who died on January 12 last, left estate 
valued at £67,922 (net personalty £61,909). 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 3,964. March 12, 1915.—W. E. King and the Gas 
Meter Co., Ltd., 238 Kingsland Road, N.E. Automatic 
lighting and extinguishing of gas lamps. 

4,155. March 16, 1915.—Launcelot Ussher, 33 Explora- 
tion Buildings, Commissioner Street, and Armour Hall, 
2 Loveday Street, Johannesburg. Connections for pipes, 
rods, tubes, and the like. 

3,478. March 4, 1915.—J. A. Jensen, Steenstrups, 
Alle 5, Copenhagen, Denmark. Arrangement for drying the 
masonry in buildings and maintaining it dry. 

3,575. March 5, 1915.—J. R. Quain, 17 Victoria Street, 
S.W. Electric radiators. 

5,604. March 6, 1915.—John Spencer, Ltd., T. H. 
Spencer, and H. S. Smallman, Globe Tube Works, ” Wednes- 
bury, Staffs. Pipe and like joints. 

5,626. March 6, 1915. —M. E. Chamberlain, 414 Madi- 
son Avenue, Lebanon, Laclede, Missouri, U.S.A. Reinforced 
concrete or concrete-covered framed structures. 

6,516. May 1, 1915.—J. H. Cartland, R. R. Harrison, 
68 Constitution Hill, Birmingham. Stay fasteners for 
opening and closing casement windows, hinged doors, and 
the like. 

5,118. April 3, 1915.—F. J. Kemp, Cherrington, Ross, 
Herefordshire. Adjustable gutter bracket. 

5,275. April 7, 1915.—H. N. Davis апа W. В. Twigg, 
Diamond Foundry, Luton, Beds. Gas cooking stoves. 

5.289. April 8, 1915. — Ernest Griffiths, 188 Vauxhall 
Road, Liverpool. Ventilators. 

7,085. Мау 11, 1915.—Aktieselskabet °“ Birram," 
34 Lyngbyvej, Copenhagen. Seat for water closets. 

7,538. May 19, 1915.—Mellie Esperson, 60 Rossonian 
Flats, Houston, Harris, Texas. Valves. 

9,583. June 26, 1915.—G. C. Vernon-Inkpen, 40 Com- 
mercial Road, Portsmouth. Ventilators for windows and 
the like. 

10,350. July 16, 1915.—Samuel Fildes, 7 Clarendon 
Street, Stockport. Electric-light fittings. 

13,074. September 13, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention, February 15, 1915.)—R. R. Grundy, 614 Sydney 
Road, Brunswick, Victoria. Plugs and plug sockets of 
baths, troughs, and other like articles. 

14,746. October 19, 1915.—Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Milton Road, Edge Lane, and C. H. Archer, 
28 Holland Street, Fairfield, Liverpool. Electric heating 
apparatus. 

5,276. 
Street, 
for heating and distributing asphaltic, 
viscous materials. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


March 1, 1915.—W. С. Merrill, 50 Congress 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Method of and apparatus 
bituminous, or 


THe Dunfermline Dean of Guild Court on Tuesday 
passed plans presented by the Scottish National Housing 
Company for 239 houses to be built at Rosyth. The houses 
are of different types in order to meet the requirements of 
the different classes of workers, but most of them will be 
cottages. Plans were also passed for roads and sewers in 
connection with the houses, which are estimated to cost 
between £60,000 and £70, 000. 

A REPORT from St. J ohn, New Brunswick, states that that 
city 1s preparing to enter upon the business of building 
houses for the benefit of the workmen who reside there. A 
Bill giving the city the necessary powers had been drafted, 
and has been forwarded to the Provincial Legislature by the 
City Council of St. John. The Bill gives the city power to 
expropriate lands as they may be required and to erect 
houses suitable for the homes of working men. It provides 
for the issuing of bonds to cover the cost of purchase and 
erection, and sets forth an easy payment scheme under which 
the properties may be acquired by the citizens. 

THE death has occurred of Mr. Leslie Ower, F.R.I.B. A., 
familiar in business circles in Dundee es the senior partner 
of the firm of Messrs. Leslie Ower & Allan, architects and 
civil engineers, Whitehall Street. Мт. Ower, who was 
sixty- -five, and had just retired from active business life, had 
latterly been in failing health, and his death has not come 
unexpectedly. He was trained in the office of his father, 
who at the time was harbour engineer. He entered into 
partnership with his elder brother, Mr. Charles Ower, and 
the firm subsisted for many years and carried through many 
public and private undertakings. He was actively engaged 
at business until the beginning of the present year. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AS APPLIED TO 

. WATERWORKS CONSTRUCTION, 
READERS of our report of a lecture which was recently 
given before the Concrete Institute by Mr. Charles F. 
Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., &с., Vice-President,. under the 
above heading (''The Architect," March 10), will be 
further interested in a photograph of a Canadian reservoir 
which we reproduce. 


‘Searching tests were made with Pudlo &nd eleven other 
waterproofing methods before the work was proceeded 
with. Concrete composed of 4: 2: 1, with a percentage 
of the respective waterproofing compognds, were su 
jected to a water pressure of 140 lb. per square inch; 
with the exception of Pudlo, all other” mediums were 
unable to stand the test. The reservoir has a. capacity 
of 18,000,000 gallons, and is the largest in Canada. 


Mr. Marsh suggested, in cases where there was suffi- 
-gient thickness of concrete, that it should be mixed 
3414: 1; but the proportions of the concrete for this 
` reservoir were 4:2:1. Considerable’ money was saved 

in its construction by using Pudloed cement concrete. 


Ж: VARIETIES. 


. .Ат a meeting of the Arehdeacons and Rural Deans of the 
Diocese of Llandaff, held at Cardiff, the present surveyors 
under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act--Mr. G. E. 
Halliday, F.S.A, (Cardiff), and Mr. Henry J. Griggs, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Newport)—were reelected for the  Arch- 
deaconries of Llandaff and Monmouth respectively. 


‚ Tue Public Library Committee of the York Corporation 
have been informed that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
are prepared to make a grant of £12,000 towards the erection 
of a public library in.place of the existing one in Clifford 
Street. The work will probably be delayed until the end 
of the war. |. >> се 


THE proprietorship of The Connoisseur has, after a 
period of some sixteen years, reverted to the founder, Mr. 
W. Claude Johnson. Mr. Johnson, who is a civil engineer 
by profession, is an enthusiastic art collector. Mr. C. 
Reginald Grundy, who has been editor of the journal for the 
past eighteen months, will continue in that position. The 
offices of The Connoisseur will in future be at 1 Duke 
Street, St. James's. Oo 


By the casting vote of the Chairman, the Liverpool Arts 
Committee have decided to recommend the City Council to 
rescind their resolution suspending until the conclusion of 
the war the autumn exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, 
and that the offer of anonymous gentlemen to defray all cost 
of the exhibition, apart from establishment charges, should 
be accepted, the whole of the receipts to be given to war 
funds. The arguments adduced against the re-opening of 
the exhibition were that the municipality ought to concen- 
trate its energies on national service. 


Tae Town Planning Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council is being asked to review the whole policy of town 


The manufacturers of ‘‘ Pudlo.’ ‘Messrs. . Kerner- 
Greenwood & Co:, King's Lynn, anform us that they 
| will be pleased to send further particulars of this ecoromi- 
ı cal method of waterproofing concrete Яо any interested 
| person. — › E C HN E а а 


а 1 


| planning as applicable to the rity.. "Тһе, motion was brought 
|- forward recently by Councillor Déas, who suggested that 
the Council shóuld endéavour' to get fuller infermatiés by 
calling in. outside expert opinion to help them. ` This might 
| be done either by employing some well-known authority to 
| draw ара plan or by public competitive plans. The com- 
| mittee will consider the matter.’ — 
|` ‘Tre office of. resident director of the National Gallery 
| of Ireland, to which a salary of £500 a year and travelling 
, expenses up to a maximum of £150 was attaehed before the 
' war, wil be vacant in June. next. The Treasury has re- 
| duced the remuneration for such office of director to £350 
| per annum and travelling expenses up to a maximum of 
i £100, both reductions to continue during the war. : Candi- 
' dates for the office are requested to send in their applica- 
| tions £o the Director, National Gallery, Dublin, before the 
` Ist day of Мау. | i NS С 
THE Edinburgh Architectural Association paid its first 
| visit of the.season on Saturday last to St. Mary's (Episcopal) 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. The edifice wae raised from. funds 
‚ bequeathed by the Misses Walker of Coates and Drumsheugh 
| in 1870. The buildings were commenced in 1874, and com- 
| pleted in 1879, when the cathedral was consecrated on 
| October 30, 1879. The architect was the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and the design is founded on the early pointed style. 
, The western towers are now being built, the south-west tower 
being completed, and the north-west tower is in progress. 
The chapter house contains the library bequeathed by the 
| late Bishop Dowden. The central tower contains a fine peal 
of ten bells, and the bellringer's chamber is one of the best 
appointed in Britain. Тһе competitive plans for the 
cathedral are exhibited here. Fine views of the city can be 
seen from the gallery of the tower. The axis of the cathedral 
coincides with the centre of Melville Street, and it is built 
| of Dunmore and Polmaise freestone. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. ` 


TENDERS, ETC. 

°„* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Фс., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, .E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 

h a 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DvusLIN.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National НЫ of Ireland, 
49 Merrion iine Dublin. 


— = س = 
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NOTICE. 


Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will 
be published on Thursday. All advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 4 р.м. on Wednesday, April 19. 

No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
Saturday morning, April 15. 


———.— - - -- 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


EsBw Varr.—April 17.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the fire station, Ebbw Vale, for the Urban 
District Council. Deposit £1. Mr. T. J. Thomas, surveyor, 
District Council Offices, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

IRELAND.—April] 23.—For building a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Upperlands Station, Coleraine, for 
Messrs. W. Clark & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. W. & M. Given, 
architects, Coleraine. 

KEIGHLEY. —April 19.—For the erection of temporary 
hospital buildings, comprising two 100-bed blocks (180 ft. 
by 46 ft.), recreation hall, hospital supplies block, kitchen 
offices, &c. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, Keighley. 

Lowca. —April 22.—For various works required in erec- 
tion and completion of two dwelling-houses in Stamford Hill 
Avenue, Lowca. Cumberland, for the Harrington Coke Ovens 
Company, Ltd. Mr. C. W. Eaglesfield, architect, 
Workington. 


SALFORD.—April 17.—For extensions to switch house and 
foundations for same, for the Electric Department. The 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Frederick Road, Pendleton. 


WaLEs.—For erection of premises adjoining the Plough 
Inn, Grenfield, Holywell, Flints. Deposit £1. Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, M. S.A., Earl Chambers, Mold. 

WALES. —April 15.—For alterations to the Ship and 
Bonded Stores, Cardigan, and the erection of a new stores, 
for the Swansea Old Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. J. T. J. 
Williams, architect, Napier Street, Cardigan. 


TENDERS. 
GRASSINGTON. 


For the various works required in erection of a branch 
shop at Grassington, for the Skipton Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. James HARTLEY, architect, Skipton. 
Quantities by the architect. 


Accepted tenders. 
T. T. Chapman, Skipton, 
W. V. Patrick, Grassington. 
F. Bayley, Grassington. 
Mason & Sons, plumbers, Skipton. 
A. Shuttleworth, Skipton. 
Total amount of tenders, £1,100. 


G. H. 


MORLEY. 
bricklayers’, joiners’, plumbers’, plasterers’, and 
slaters’ work required in re-erection (after fire) of three- 
storey mill premises at Deanfield Mills, for Mr. James 
Barker. Mr. T. А. ВоттЕвх, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, Morley. 


For 


Accepted tenders. 


‘Chain Concrete Syndicate, Leeds, reinforced 
concrete 5. Ug ; . ч 
Lazenby Bros., Leeds, joiners' work, general 
5 floors 
Harrison Spensley, Morley, masons' work 
John Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slaters . 
Benjamin Gomersall, Morley, рио 
work 
John Iredale & Son, Birstall, plasterers’ 
work, concrete floors : ' 
France & Brook, Scarthwaite, ironfounder қ 


ка 
. а 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Ox Thursday, April 6, the award of certificates for the 
Easter term took place at the Crystal Palace Engineer- 
ing School, on which occasion the chair was taken by 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, M.I.C.E., past president of the 
Socielx of Engineers, and additional interest attached 
to the gathering by reason of it being the 130th and 
last distribution of certificates at the Crystal Palace, 
where the school has been conducted for fortv-three years, 
as Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.I.C.E., the principal, in con- 
junction with Mr. Maurice Wilson, are moving to a 
commodious establishment on Anerley ITill, near the 
South Tower, where the school will be continued under 
the old prestige. 


After the very gratifving reports of the Examiners 
(Mr. Н. J. Tingle, M.I.C.E., Member Council Concrete 
Institute, and Mr. S. IT. White, A.M.I.C.B.) had been 


read by Mr. Maurice Wilson, an eloquent and earnest 
address was given by Mr. J. Patten Barber, who sub- 
sequently handed to the individual students the certifi- 
cates which they had so well earned. | 

The Principal (Mr. J. W. Wilson) in feeling terms 
referred to the removal which was about taking place, 
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WELDON STONE. | ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, B STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
мв testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


d STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. Contractors for the Main Buildings 
| For Pr ices and other Particulars apply to and Great Stadium for the 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, B Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. S.W. 
Telegraphic ата; Postal Address :— 
и алланы на сомы” | LIGH'TNING 
MEALING BROS. CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manuf 
Manufacturers af all kinds of olesale Manufaeturers and Erectors, 
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COUZENS' PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully : 
Earthenware ... 1 108. 
Without inner 
seating ЖА 78. Gd. 
Iron .. -. . £2 58. 
Plus 20 % 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
МШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: '' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, M 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 

PUBLIC HALLS, 
PARKS, &c. 


Avenue Chair Works, - 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 2-in. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


е For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams : Tel. 
*" INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF." No. 461. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF || “SAMSON SPOT" $ 
THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, — 3 От S LANCASHIRE | 
" FIRE | 
PO RTLAND CEMENT BRAIDED Тело A INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, SASH Se Durability | o / 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, || “INE: | 2 _ordingry eo 


sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 
IT 18 SPECIFIED by 
the best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders 
© 
> 


4S8 WM. Е. PECK & CC. 
(Incorp.). 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C. 


DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


Jobn Ellis $ Sons, £d. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works : Barrow-on-Scar. nr, Loughboro’. ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 


elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. 
factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
155 LEADENHALL STREET, EQ. 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 


Head Offices : { 


Bv SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


It has been manu- 


ro His MAJESTY, 


ADECORATIVEMATERIAL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS.  PILASTERS, 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


TUM 


MARBIC. 


7 uat US uenia (tO © a A form of Scagliola, especially 

Оке ы”, ый сёй 3 5r gy A1 suitable for 

d disi. Loco Ф; WALL LINING, DADOS, SLABS, 
and FLAT WORK generally. 


Equally effective and durable at 
MUCH LOWER COST. 


LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, 
LONDON, N.W. 
TELEGRAMS: " GRASP, LONDON." 


LONDCN MUSEUM (LATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining, and Balustrading are in Scagliola Marble. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LP» 


TELEPHONE: No. 4054 PADDINGTON. 


01 
Hz 
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and said that although they were going to leave the 
Crystal Palace, they were not going back, but going 
forward. He felt confident that in their new premises 
their old reputation would be sustained and enhanced. 
Mr. Wilson added What there were upwards of 200 
students on the Roll of Honour in the fighting line, 
and four of them had already got the Military. Cross. 

Hearty thanks were accorded to the examiners and 
the chairman for their services in connection with the 
occasion, and Mr. Cameron Brock on behalf of the 
students thanked the principal and vice-prineipal for 
their kindness and efficient instruction. 

The Certificate of Honour (for six certificates ob- 
tained in the school course), it may be added, was awarded 
to Mr. E. D. Dubugras, while the Wilson Premium for 
а paper read before the Crystal Palace Engineering 
Society, on concrete, was won bv Mr. Н. M. Wilson. 


SOME PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
By J. 5. Dow. 


IT !s sometimes said that the so-called 
general '' 


‘ localised- 
lighting 13 destined to disappear entirely, and 


that presently we shall have only local or general illu- 


mination, or a combination of the two. At the present 
time, however, there seems to be classes of roonis where 
something resembling localised general lighting is inevit- 
able. For example, in rooms where the ceiling is low 
it may be impracticable to produce well-ditfused general 
illumination throughout the room, and the right course 
is therefore to attend to the requirements of the various 
machines, if necessary, supplementing this system by 
extra intermediate lights where necessary to bring up 
the floor-illumination, to a safe level. Individual lights 
for certain machines or tables are again used in those 
workrooms (more common in provincial and country 
distriets than in London) where large portions of the 
floor are left unoccupied, and the manager does not see 
the necessitv for providing a strong illumination except 
at the places where actual work 1$ going on. Basement 
printing works often fall in this class, partly on account 
of the nature of the work, partly owing to the ceilings 
being in general low. In other cases the nature of the 
work makes it necessary to leave large free spaces for 
material to be transferred from lifts and unpacked; 1 
yet other cases it may happen that only certain machines 
are used at the same time, and the whole floor is never 
at work simultaneously. In such cases the lighting must 
be '' sectioned,” even if on the general system. 
As an instance of an industry where local lighting 
seems likely to be replaced by general illumination, one 
may take clothing factories. Here we usually find that 
an entire room is occupied by rows of sewing machines 


doing almost identical operations, but the illumination 


requires to be exceptionally high, especially when dark 
materials are used, and local lighting has therefore been 
hitherto largely employed. In one of the very latest 
factories now working on khaki material, general light- 
ing with half-watt lamps has now been adopted. 

In one room the consumption is about 1.25 watts 
per square foot of floor area, and the general illumina- 
tion is 10-12 foot-candles. (This value is somewhat 
higher than is actually needed, owing to the fact that 
at the time the installation was made only 300 watt 
` half-watt ’’ lamps were available.) : 

In the second room the consumption is 0.75 watts 
per square foot. and the illumination 7-9 foot-candles. 
The provision of such a high general illumination 1s some- 
what unusual, but has proved verv advantageous, and 


is adapted to the finest work and the darkest materials. 
ax cn d cic ی‎ E, енен 
* Introduction to discussion at a meeting of the IlInminating 
Engineering Societv, held at the House of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, London. 


The spacing of the lights in appropriate reflectors, and 
the good reflection from the light surroundings, enables 
any ordinary kind of work to be done, whereas with 
the old system of local lighting there were certain opera- 
tions (sewing button holes, for example), which were 
hampered by inconvenient shadows. 

In spite of the lavish illumination. the running cost 
of the lighting is very reasonable. In most industries 
where highly skilled operations are carried on the cost 
of lighting forms only a small proportion of the turn- 
over. | 

The above example is interesting as a change from 
local to general illumination. The problem of lighting 
sewing machines can, however, be met in quite a different 
manner—namelv. bv the use of very small lamps, 
mounted close to the needle of the machine, so as to 
constitute a variety of °“ special local lighting."' 

The varied applications of local and general lighting 
are also well exemplified in machine shops. In an erect- 
ing shop a good general illumination is necessary as a 
basis. Even here. however, portable lamps may be 
desirable. for close inspection. of special work, while it 
would generally be agreed that lathes and benches re- 
quire either local or localised general lighting. For fine 
work, ability to adjust the position of the light is of 
unipertance, and іп deep boring it may even be an 
advantage to have а small light which can be actually 
inserted into the aperture. 

[n these cases, and likewise in the illumination of 
drilling and planing machines, the direction from which 
the light. comes ік important, and good general illumina- 
tion alone is probably hardly sufficient. Automatic 
machinery is really a special case in itself, in view of the 
fact that the special local illumination is really only 
required. in setting the tool and arranging the work; 
once the machine is set in operation a moderate general 
illumination suffices. This illustrates the distinetian 
between “© inspective ’’ and “© detective ’’ work drawn by 
the Committee. 

Another circumstance that has favoured the use cf: 
general illumination for factorv lighting is the simplifica- 
tion of machinery and diminution of shafting and belts, 
owing to the application of local electric driving. Gener- 
allv speaking. in machine shops where there are a large 
number of moving belts and overhead shafting general 
lighting is inapplicable, owing to the interruption and 
flickering shadows caused by these moving objects; local 
lighting must therefore be used. The same applies to 
Weaving rooms in textile mills. except that the method 
in this case might more fitly be described as localised 
general lighting, seeing that one light is commonly allotted 
to two or four looms. But here again in the very latest 
mills the obstruction to light from above has been 
diminished, and a well diffused svstem of general lighting 
might in this case be practicable. 

Greater is the importance of reflected light from the 
surroundings. Attention to this point will assist almost 
all the requirements of the Home Office Committee, and 
will do much to compensate for unsatisfactory features 
in the design. This reflected light is most valuable in 
strengthening the illumination in parts of the room most 
remote from the lamps, and keeping it above the minimum 
necessary for safety. In addition, it is now recognised 
that most objects cannot be completely seen unless they 
are illuminated from many different directions. It is the 
absence of these reflected rays which makes outdoor light- 
ing such a difficult matter, even when the illumination "< 
from a photometric standpoint relatively high and uniform. 
So sell is this recognised that in some factories in the 
United States, not only the ceiling and walls, but also the 
floor and the non-moving parts of machinery, are painted 
in a light colour. Something might also be learned from 
the prevailing conditions in our streets. The practice of 
using whitened kerbs might be copied more frequently in 
the case of platforms, stairways, &c., and in all places 
where a fall might have serious consequences. 
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OGILVIE & CO. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
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(SPRAGUE & CO. 


& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone—Dalston 1388, 
(LIMITED), Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
PROCESS | EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


Alterations & Decorations. fan 


BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone ; Gerrard 3274. | 
› 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (281) Free, 


COOKINC 
APPARATUS. 


WASH-HOUSE | ' [E 
FITTINCS 


JAMES D, ROOTS & CO., Consulting Engineers and Patent T. BRADFORD & CO 


Experts . British, Foreigu and Colonial Patents - x 
epe and Trade Marks obtained at moderate LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER “MALTESE CROSS BRAND 
charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialists - 4 е 
and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and EWRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING highest qua//ty London 

varied practical engineering experience valuable to 


Inventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to 
“The Times," to this Journal, and for years formerly 
to “Тһе Engineer." Patent Information and 
Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 sent 


post free оп request.—THaANET House, Temple Bar, 
25 Strand, London, W.C. m 


Tel. Ай,-< Oaktree. London.’ 


Teleph.—12327 Central. CEO. WRIGHT, Ltd, "pe тем Si. EG, 
THE 
British Traders Association W: М. HARLING'S 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades 

Managers: CORFIELD Ж CRIPWELL, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

119 Finsbury Pavement, | ONDON, Е.С 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


А subscription of £1 ls. per annum entities the Member 10 


CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, CRAYS, ESTABLISHED /855 | 


CAPACITY, 4 000 TONS WEEKLY 


35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N. 


10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts іп Englund Catalogue on Reauest to 
and Wales free of Co: mission, and to any registered informa 


tion on the books. Continuous Keports a Speciality. Weeki) 47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Guzette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE Y, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 

Ww ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. Ң | 

for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 

73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 4 0., 23 Coventry Read, 
4725 Он. ODKINSON & 


Watershed, Chatham. ESTABLISHED BIRMINGHAM 
Velegrame {Boreholes Cent. London. OVER А CENTURY. penne 


Coke Stoves 


for heating workshops, machine 
shops, warehouses, stores & sheds 


Established 1851. 


71 Chatham. | 


__ These stoves are cheap, serviceable, and economical. They occupy very 
little floor space, are easy to fix, and give a large amount of heat with a low 
fuel consumption. 


_ Where steam heat cannot be conveniently installed they will give efficient 
service. 


They burn coke and breeze and rubbish, and require very little attention. 


There are two sizes: 
Heating capacity, per unit 15’ 0" x 40’ 0” 25’ 0" x 50’ 0” 
Diameter of stove " 19” 21” 


Overall height as shown 5’ 5" 5’ 10” 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 
Sole Agents: 


ALFRED HERBERT LTD. 
COVENTRY. 


( 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT —РАСЕ V 


INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 

THE thirty-second annual general meeting was held at 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., ou Wednesday, 
March 29. | 

The audited accounts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, and the annual report were “read aud 
adopted, the latter being enlarged upon by the President 
(Mr. Edward J. Strange). 

The following elections were made:—President.— 
Mr. Leonard Horner (London) | Vice-President.—Mr. 


Samuel Smethurst, J.P. (Oldham).  Treasurer.—8Sir 
Herbert H. Bartlett, Bart. (London). Hon. Auditor.— 
Mr. A. W. ате. J.P. (Scarborough). Executive 


Ccuncil.—Captain В. J. Holliday (London—re- elected), 
Captain F. M. May (London—re-elected), Mr. R. B. 
Chessum (London—elected), and Mr. Samuel Salter 
(Southsea—elected). | 

The Executive Council for 1916-17 consists of:— 
President.—Mr. Leonard Horner (London).  Vice-Presi- 
dents.—Mr. C. Bird Godson (London), Mr. Walter 
Lawrence (London), Mr. Edmond J. Hill (London), and 
Mr. Samuel Smethurst, J.P. (Oldham). Past Presi- 
dents.—Mr. Frank Мау. J.P. (London), Mr. Thomas Е. 
Rider (London), Sir Herbert H. Bartlett, Bart. (London), 
Mr. F. J. Dove (London), Sir John M. Burt, J.P. 
(London), Colonel G. H. Trollope (London), Mr. William 
Shepherd (London), Mr. Henry Holloway, J.P. (Lon- 
don) Mr. William F. King (London), Mr. Benjamin I. 
Greenwood (London), Mr. 
Mr. James Carmichael, J.P. (London), Mr. William Е. 
Wallis, J.P. (Maidstone), Mr. F. Higgs (London), Mr. 
James S. Holliday (London), Mr. H. Arthur Bartlett 
(London), Mr. Ernest J. Brown (London), Mr. F. G. 
Rice (London), and Mr. Edward J. Stranze (Tunbridge 
Wells). Ordinary Members of the Council.—Mr. В. B. 
Chessum (London) Mr. А. B. Falkner (London), Mr. 
F. J. Gaver (London), Captain R. J. Holliday (London), 
Captain F. M. May (London), Mr. G. H. Parker (Lon- 
don) Mr. W. J. Renshaw (London) Mr. 5. Salter 
(Southsea), Mr. H. P. Shepherd (London), Mr. F. 
Shingleton, M.V.O. (London), Mr. W. Thomas (Cardiff), 
and Mr. A. W. Turnbull (London). 

The thirtv-second annual report was as follows ; — 

The building industry 13 passing through a critical 
period in consequence of the European war. 

Operations of a purely building character are being 
carried out under difficult conditions and, in many in- 
stances, have been suspended. A very large number of 
operatives usually engaged in е trade have either 
obtained employment on war work or have joined His 
Majesty's forces. 

The wages paid for war work have been much in 
excess of those paid in normal. times and Fave exerted a 
inarked influence upon other callings. 

The difficulty. of obtaining skilled and unskilled labour 
is increasing. If there is any substance in wide rumours 
the situation promises to hecome even more acute in the 
near future, as the demand of the Government for more 
workers in munition preparation 1s becoming more and 
more exacting. 

To this тау be added the embargo which is to be 
placed on the importation of certain kinds of building 
materials. 

There is little doubt that the enhanced prices of build- 
ing materials and the scarcity of suitable labour will last 
until the end of the war and for some time after peace is 
proclaimed. 

Builders realise the continued necessity of supporting 
the Government in every possible way and that it must 
be assisted and not hindered in its efforts to meet so 
unprecedented a situation, however much general occupa- 
tions may suffer. 

There is a serious element of social danger in the 
future in consequence of the lessened income which will 
result to workpeople when the Government labour 
demands revert to normal conditions. 

The War.—We hail, with national pride, the action 
of our fellow-countrymen, including many of our mem- 


F. L. Dove, L.C.C. (London ).. 


a revised form. 


bers and their sons, who have placed their services at 
the disposal of the King and country; all have won 
renown, several have been honoured with war distinc- 
tions, and some have made the supreme sacrifice. 
Apprentices.—Fully realising the necessities of the 
building trade to make provision for its future welfare, 
the Council has given its earnest attention to the ques- 
tion of apprentices. Wherever valuable co-operation 
could be obtained, strenuous efforts have been made to 
secure it. Schemes have been formulated and copies 
forwarded to various governing bodies. At present the 
difficulties to contend against are very great, as mere 
boys are now able to earn in temporary occupations more 
than they are likely to earn as adults in ordinary employ- 
ment. Much consideration and eare is being given to 
the evils that will inevitably arise from present ‘‘ dead 
end ” employment, in order to provide for a period when 
vast numbers of skilled and unskilled workmen will be 
needed for separate trades. To meet such an emergency 
the Council has endeavoured to prosecute its scheme to 


induce bovs to become apprentices and to encourage 


parents not to take the immediate advantage of placing 
their sons in occupations and in trades in which there 
is no profitable future. 

The present is not, perhaps, the precise time to 
introduce reforms, but it certainly is a time to prepare 
for the future, and sow the seeds of à coming harvest. 
It, therefore, behoves all who are interested in the ulti- 
mate success of trade ventures to get things in readiness 
for future practical application. 

At the request of the Board of Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee for Juvenile Employment, a deputation waited 
upon that Cominittee and discussed the Institute of 
Builders’ Apprenticeship Scheme, special emphasis 
being laid upon the necessity of technical school instruc- 
tion and practical workshop experience being available 
for the craftsmen of the future. 

To further the interests of apprenticeship it has been 
decided to present annually a silver and a bronze medal 
to the most successful students of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute in our Overseas Dominions, Colonies 
and Dependencies, in addition to the medals and money 
prizes now given to students in the United Kingdom. 
It has also been decided to award a silver medal each 
year—as a Special prize for general efficiency in the 
theory and practice of building—to one of the students 
attending the Brixton L.C.C. Junior Day Schools, who 
shal! be recommended by the Brixton School of 
Building. 

Form of Contract.—Some time has passed since this 
Institute approached the R.I.B.A. with a view to the ` 
formulation of an agreed Form of Contract more in 
consonance with modern requirements than the Form 
now in vogue, and to which even the R.I.B.A. itself 
has suggested certain amendments. 

At the request of the Practice Committee of the 
В.Г.В.А.. vour President and Secretary, together with 
the President and Secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trades’ Emplovers, attended a conference 
upon the subject. It transpired that the R.I.B.A. has 
formulated a revised Form of Contract, the “© draft ’’ of 
which it has prontised to forward, when ready, to the 
Institute for consideration. Some months have elapsed 
since this undertaking was given, but it has not vet been 
received, Efforts have been made by vour Council to 
suspend any opposition that might be offered rather than 
take апу action which might hamper the production of 
Great patience has been shown, but in 
some parts of the country active steps have heen taken 
to formulate, in conjunction with local governing bodies 
and architects, local Forms for local use. Апу step 
taken in providing an alternative Form of Contract is to 
be deeply regretted, in view of the fact that the Agreed 
Form has been, and continues to be, increasingly used, 
and it is to be hoped that when the revised document is 
submitted, it will become mutually acceptable. 

Sub-Contract.—A Special Committee has been 
appointed, and is thoroughly taking up this matter, in 
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co-operation with the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Eimplovers, in conference with the London 
Master Builders’ Association and representatives of Sub- 
Contractors’ organisations, with the hope of producing 
a Form that will be agreeable to all parties concerned. 
The different conditions under which sub-contractors in 
London and those in the provinces work is fully appre- 
ciated, and it lias been suggested that two Forms should 
be drawn up—one for sub-contractors to be appointed 
under Clause 19 of the Agreed Forin of Contract, and 
one for Specialists and others under Clause 20. . This 
action has been made necessary because the R I.B.A. 
has declined to produce, authorise, or agree any Form 
of Sub-Contract. 

Mr. W. H. Поре (Solicitor, Sunderland), has been 
appointed legal adviser to the Joint Committee. and it 15 
hoped that this Committee will very shortly be able to 
fully report the result of its deliberations. 

Rise in Cost of Building Materials.—The rise іп 
prices of buiding materials has been very marked since 
the commencement of the war, and is anticipated to 
further increase through the limitation to he placed on 
imports. From all over the country complaints of this 
have been received, but very little can be done to 
amehorate the case under the circumstances. 

The rise seriously affects some contracts entered into 
before the war to which no easement has been obtained 
from architects and building owners. This is to be 
deeply regretted. as it involves contractors in serious 
loss. 

Grants. from the Т.О.В. Benevolent Fund.—The 
following grants Were made during the past vear :— 


1. Builders’ Benevolent Institution ... £50 0 0 
2. Builders' Clerks’ Benevolent. Insti- 

tution i boh zs "s 10 10 0 
3. Provident Institution of Builders? 

Гогетеп and Clerks of Works ... 10 10 0 


Insurance against Risks from the King’s Enemies.— 
Every attention has been given by the Council to the 
question of responsibility as to insurance against risks 
from the King’s enemies in connection with pre-war 
contracts. Some building owners, after considerable 
correspondence, have agreed to bear the whole cost of 
the insurance premium. H.M. Office of Works have 
agreed to bear one-half the cost. 

Timber Speetficatian.—The В.Т.В.А. forwarded а 
timber specification with the request for the Council's 
enticism. A Committee was appointed who, in con- 
ference with representatives of the Timber Trades’ 
Federation, jcintly amended its provisions and submitted 
these to the В.Т.В.А. 

The В.Г.В.А. writes to say that its Committee sub- 
mitted its report to the Council, which decided to take по 
further action “as it is of opinion that, in consequence 
of conditions arising out of the war, the present tine is 
not opportune for making regulations which, in all proba- 
bility, could not now be carried into effect. 1t is pro- 
posed to resume consideration of the matter at the 
termination of the war. `` 

Annual Dinner.—In. consequence of the war the 
Council decided not to hold the annual dinner this vear. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA. 
IN accordance with the practice that has been established 
for Н.М. ‘Trade Commissioners in the British self- 
governing Dominions to visit the United. Kingdom -off- 
cially from time to time, во that manufacturers and 
merchants may have the opportunity of consulting them 
on any matters connected with them business, or of ob- 
taining information as to the possibilities of extending 
their trade, И.М. Trade Commissioner for Australia 
(Mr. 6. T. Milne) is now in this country, and is inter- 
viewing (bv appointment) representatives of firms who 
have expressed a desire to see him in London at the 
otlices of the Commercial Jntelhgence Branch of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Milne will attend at the offices of 
the London Chamber of Commerce on April 17, 15, and 


19, and immediately after Easter will commence to visit 
those trade and industrial centres in the provinces which 
have been decided upon as most advantageous to visit in 
view of the applications that have been received from 
firms in or near those centres, and from Chambers of 
Commerce. 

According to the notice in ‘‘ The Board of Trade 
Journal,’’ the itinerary of H.M. Trade Commissioner’s 
tour, the arrangements for which have now been com- 
pleted, includes Bristol, Newport (Mon.), Cardiff, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Coventry, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Stoke-on-Trent, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Shetheld, Huddersfield, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dundee, Dunferm- 
line, and Glasgow, in the order named. 


VARIETIES. 


THE scheme for the erection of workmen's dwellings in 
Clydebank-being at present in abeyance on account of the 
war, the Town Council have decided, in view of the necessity 
for the utilisation of all available ground in the production 
of food supplies in war-time, to lay out the ground required 
for the building of such houses at Kilbowie for a potato 
crop. The ground in question is about 14 acres in extent. 

For the second time the continuity of the Liverpool 
Autumn Art Exhibition has been preserved by the liberality 
of private citizens. Last year, having regard to war time 
economy, the City Council decided to abandon the exhibition, 
but rescinded their resolve on the offer of Mr. F. C. Bowring 
to pay all the costs and hand the proceeds to the Red Cross 
funds. This vear again the decision was made for the 
same reasons against holding the exhibition. Mr. Bowring, 
however, has once more come forward, now associated with 
some friends. with a similar offer. The Council recently 
reversed their decision, and the exhibition will be duly hela. 

IN a report to the Burnley Water Committee on the 
Hurstwood reservoir, now in course of construction, a London 
firm of engineers state that from a recent examination of 
the main trench timbers ‘we regret to find that they have 
now attained a condition which cannot be regarded other- 
wise than extremely unsatisfactory. We have no desire 
to create alarm, but we should fail in our duty if we did 
not specially direct attention to the urgent character of this 
part of work which demands precedence over every other 
work." At a recent meeting of the Burnley Town Council 
it was stated that the Corporation had spent about. £190,000 
on the Hurstwood reservoir, and that it would require 
another £60.000 to make the reservoir safe, and £160,000 
to finish it. 

Mr. Harry Hrs, of Exeter, who died on January 5, 
left estate of the gross value of 813.027. In his will he 
desired to be buried in a coffin of wainscot oak oiled, with 
no brass fittings, and he was to be carried to his grave by 
those who had been longest in his employ, his studios to be 
closed for the day. and the employés attending his funeral 
receiving full-time wages. He also desired that the 
“Chicago Rood " beam should be placed in the chancel 
of St. Sidwell's Church, and the following inscription placed 
thereon: “This ‘Chicago Rood’ beam was made by Harry 
Hems. sculptor, of this parish, who lived and flourished 
here from 1869-19 ., and died- -having received the highest 
attainable honours awarded at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
1893. and the gold medal at the International Exhibition, 
Antwerp, the following vear for the work.” - 

THe Engine-room Heroes Memorial, erected by inter- 
national subscription on the pier-head at Liverpool, is now 
almost complete. The structure is of grey granite with the 
exception of the top portion, which is of gilt metal. The 
total height is 45 ft. The treatment adopted by the sculptor 
is symbolic, the “пой!” chosen being the contending natures 
of fire and water. On two faces of the lower portion are 
sculptured groups of engineers and firemen. On the angles 
of the upper portion of the base are four figures representing 
the elements of fire and water, encircled by designs of the 
ocean surrounding the world, with symbolic designs of flames 
rising above the horizon. This is surmounted by an obelisk, 
on the top of which are four figures rising out of the sea, 
representing the spirits of the ocean supporting a flaming 
torch, symbolie of the triumph of fire over water. Тһе 
memorial is said to be unique in this country, being the 
onlv one of such. dimensions carried out entirely in granite. 
The work has been carried out by Sir William Goscombe 
John, R.A. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be tuken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 

they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of ihe writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

ә,% Аз great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Фс., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION. OPEN. 


Пгвілх.-Ліпе 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BEULAH (Carpican).—April 27.—For erection of school, 
Beulah. Mr. С, Dickens-Lewis, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., county architect, Aberystwyth. 

Carpican.—-April 29.—For repairs to Mount Church, 
near Cardigan, for the Rev. J. Jones. Mr. G. T. Bassett, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 15 North Parade, Aberystwyth. 

Cowes (I.W.).—April 25.—For alterations to 18 High 
Street, Cowes (I.W.), for Messrs. Timothy White Com- 
pany, Ltd, Tenders must be sent to 30 Chandos Street, 
Portsmouth. 

Cwm (Mox.).—May 1.— For erection of caretaker's house 
at Duffryn Schools, Cwm, for the Ebbw Vale Education 
Committee. Deposit £1. Mr. T. Hughes, secretary, Coun- 
cil Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

HouNTINGDON.—April 21.—For rebuilding a wall at the 
Huntingdon Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. G. 
Hunnybun, deputy clerk, Huntingdon. 

KxrcHLEy.—May 6.—For construction of a pumping 
engine-house at the Fleece Mill Company's works, for the 
Keighley Corporation. Mr. S.:4ferry, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Keighley. 

PontypooL.—April 28.—-For the erection of a garage and 
stables situated in ‘‘ Steep Field,’’ Abersychan, near Ponty- 
pool, for the Abersychan Co-operative Society, Ltd. De- 
posit £2 2s. Mr. C. F. J. Wilton, architect and surveyor, 
Midland Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 

PowTLorrYN.—April 24.—For rebuilding the Railway 
Inn, Pontlottyn, for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co., Rhymney. 
Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare. 


Rype (I.W.).—April 25.—For alterations to 71 High 
Street, Ryde (I. W.), for Messrs. Timothy White Company, 
Ltd. Tenders can be received at the head office of the Com- 
pany, 50 Chandos Street, Portsmouth. 

West HARTLEPOOL.—April 28.—For erection of a brick 
chimney shaft in connection with the electric power station, 
for the Corporation. Mr. N. F. Dennis, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, West Hartlepool. 

WicaN.—May 1.—For an extension of the Market Hall. 
Specification, bills of quantities, and form of tender on 
application to Mr. A. T. Gooseman, Borough Engineer, 
King Street, Wigan. 


TENDERS. 
GREENWICH. 


For the construction of foundations, &c., for the third 
additional turbo-generator to be installed at the Green- 
wich generating station, for the London County Council. 
Based on a schedule of prices for comparative purposes. 


ооооооососо 


Charles Wall қ : : : : . £6,853 0 
James Ford : | қ р 6,450 8 
J. Е. Whiter & Co. 5,449 0 
J. Jarvis & Sons 5,290 0 
G. Godson & Sons . 4,980 0 
W. Manders & Со. . 4,927 1 
W. Downs (accepted) 4,751 0 
Architect’s estimate 4,500 0 


LONDON. -- 
For repair of ninety-one houses on the Roan Estate, Green- 
wich, for the Roan Trustees. | 


W. Маххевв (accepted) £228 0 0 
SWANSEA. 
For laying water main at Mumbles, for the Swansea Town 
Council. 
B. Joxrs, Neath (accepted) . . £2,855 1 0 


For electric lighting at the Brynmill and Cwmbwrla Coun- 
cil Schools, for the Town Council. 
Tuomas & Evans (accepted) 
WALES. 


For constructing a thoroughfare from St. Mary Street to- 


£530 0 0- 


Westgate Street, for the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. 
Hanrun, M.I.C.E., city engineer, | 
Maberley Parker, junr. £455 3 8 
T. R. Williams | 588 15 0 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 3873 9 7 
C. Davies. | : А 327 1 0 
Lewis Bros., Dinas Powis (accepted) . 302 8 2. 


For alterations to 62 and 63 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. 
Mr. E. I. Evans, architect, Tonypandy. 


E. R. Evans Bros. ' А £498 10 0 
W. Spratt, Trealaw 458 0 0 
T. Lewis, Tonyrefail à 451 7 0 
J. Thomas, Porth . . | 450 0 0 
J. Lovatr, Penygraig, Rhondda (accepted) . 415 0 0 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 24.278. December 18, 1914.—Robert "Thomson, 
164 Nithsdale Road, Pollokshields, Glasgow, architect. 
Dweliing-houses. 

4.487. March 22, 1915.—Arthur Kitson, Austin 
Noblett, and the Kitson Empire Lighting Co., Ltd., Wharf 
Road, Stamford. Installations for lighting by means of 
vapour burning lamps. 

4,627. March 24, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention March 24, 1914.)—J. H. van der Meiden, van 
Persynstraat 3, Amersfoort, Holland. Stoves. 

6,136. April 24, 1915.-Hugh McCreath, 170 Hope 
Street, Glasgow. Tar-thinning apparatus. 

5,660. April 15, 1915.—A. R. Banks, Churchfield, West 
Bromwich, and Albert Bye, 298 High Street, West Brom- 
wich, architect and surveyor. Reinforcement of concrete 


Thanet. 


and the like. 


5.054. April 20. 1915.—Oscar Bauer, 35 Bay, 32nd 
Street, Brooklyn, Kings, New York; U.S.A. Stone-work- 
ing machines | 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


J. D. Roots & Co. 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., JAMES D. ROOTS & CO., Consultiug Eagincers and Pateat 


Experts. British, Foreign and Colonial Patents 


ое боол d Trade Marks obtained at moderate 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDER S, | ¥’ Ап e Marks obtained аб modera 


EER charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialists | 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and LONDON& ОШ 
Contractors for the Main Buildings varied practical engineeriag experience valuable to 
and Great Stadium for the 


Sos ' 4 LANCASHIRE 
[nventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to $ 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1 ° È ‘The Times," to this Journal, and for years formerly 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. 8.W- I to “The Engineer." Patent Information and 5 FIRE 
amm——————————————————————— © Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 sent INSURANCE СО“РАНУ 
d LIP 


Thatching & Reed Laying. | "sema onm em Tem Би, 
Head Offices : 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Tel. Ad.—'' Oaktree, London.” 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. Teloph. 12H finden " 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING | ^. conszauenra toes 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. Роя: AQOIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 


EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. MARINE. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Л се against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
f ori tion of Roofin Tiles also Ridges, Finials. %о, neuran ins a 
Ммаашайшган от Ne Beal pugno: поле opes А зо оова. tet ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


£6, 107,59 


“POILITE” 
SHEETS 


BRITISH MADE. 


Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles 


(About 4’ 0" x 1’ 10^, for fixing Straight Cover). 


Poilite Standard Tiles FoR DIAGONAL FIXING. 
Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4' X 4', 6'x4', 8'X4'. From r. thick, upwards). 


Compressed Sheets 


(4' X 4', Smooth on Both Sides). 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., 


Head Office :—591 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works:—HAREFIELD. MIDDLESEX 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Qompany, Limited 


Head Ofice: PHCENIX HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED | mnm = CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£16,000,000. Chairman : 6094 ,000,000. 
Rt. Нов. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, Р.С. С.С.51. 
FIRE = LIFE = ACCIDENT E MARINE. 
Loes of Profits following Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Fidelity Cuarantes, Surgiary, Trustee and Exsouter, Ste- 


Prospectuses: and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application to any of the Branoh Offices or Agencies or to the Head Offices. 
Generali Manager, SIR GERALD М. RYAN. 


E. T б 
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SANITARY WORK AT THE FRONT WITH THE 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE.* 


By Lieutenant BERNARD В. HEBBLETHWAITE, 
A.R.I.B.A., 2nd London Sanitary Company. 


SANITATION nt the Front is a big subject. 
will be confined to sanitation in the trenches and in 
villages iust behind the trenches. At the Front there are 
no camps as we have them in England, nor at the bases. 
where a large camping ground would be too good a target 
for the enemy. Old barns, farms. and any sort of shelter 
are used as billets, and thev form a considerable, though 
far from absolute, protection against shrapnel and high- 
explosive shells, and, of course, rifle fire. These are in 
every Way more desirable than camps that have been 
selected possibly for their excellent position, their good 
drainage, their good water supply, or ether conditions 
favourable to health. Everything tn the presence of the 
enemy is subservient to tactical considerations. — The 
principles of sanitation, of course. always remain the 
same: sanitation means the preservation of health or 
prevention of disease, and as applied to the Army we 
might include the promotion of coinfort for the troops. 

Іп any war, disease is one of the deadliest enemies. 
if not the deadliest. Опт authorities are well aware of 
it, and are doing everything in their power to conibat 
this foe. 

That they have succeeded—at any rate in the chief 
theatre of the war—is not open to doubt, and the Sani- 
tary Sections can rightly take to themselves considerable 
measure of credit for the complete absence of апу ері- 
demic in Flanders. It proves, at least. that the sanitary 
work there has been carefully attended to. 

In no previous war has the sanitary organisation been 
quite as we have it in this campaign—that is, with a 
Sanitary Section attached to each Division as a separate 
unit. 

Each Commanding Officer of апу unit is responsible 
for the good sanitary condition of the locality which he 
occupies, and the Sanitary Officer is responsible for the 
sanitary eondition of the whole area occupied by the 
particular Division to which he is attached. Men of the 
Sanitary Sections do not exist to do all the sanitary work 
necessary to the whole of the Division. but they exist 
more for superintending, directing, and advising. and do 
only that work which for some cause the units themselves 
are unable to perform. Men from every unit are set 
apart for sanitary work, quite irrespective of the Sanitary 
Sections. 

A Sanitary Section consists of twentv men, five 
N.C.O.s, and one officer, together with two or three 
A.S.C. men. It is a separate unit attached to divisional 
Headquarters, and moves wherever the Headquarters 
move. 

The Sanitary Officer, who is directlv responsible to 
the A.D.M.S. of the Division, 1s mounted to enable him 
to make tours of inspection, as naturally a Division occu- 
pies a considerable area. A motor lorry is included in 
the equipment, and is a useful asset in transporting appli- 
ances and buildings of sanitary materials, 

As previously stated, one Sanitary Section is attached 
to each Division. A Division consists of probably 20,000 
men, though this varies considerably now. It is. how- 
ever, a small army complete with its infantry, cavalry. 
transport, engineers, artillery, ambulances, Army 
Veterinary Corps, and Sanitary Section. 

Now, there are several broad headings under which 
we can class the work. 

1. What is perhaps the most important and difficult 
to deal with, is the disposal of excreta and urine. Under 
this heading is included the erection and making of all 
types of latrines, and the emptying of cesspools with tank 
cart and pump, and the burning of excreta. 

2. Refuse, and its disposal by burial or burning. 


This paper 


` * Abstract a Paper read before the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers at Caxton Hall, Westminster, Major A. J. Martin, 
O.C. 2/2nd London Sanitary Company (Past President), in the 
chair. 
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3. Disinfecticn—disinfection of houses, dug-outs, or 
other places where an infectious disease has occurred. 
disinfection of clotlung, and under the heading of dis- 
infection we can include the killing and prevention of the 
breeding of flies. 

+. Purification of water or water duties. 

2. Getting rid of stagnant or filthy water from ditches 
or elsewhere. 

6. Running of bathing establishments. 

7. Burial or disinfection of carcases. 

$. Erection of ablution trenches and grease traps. 
And we can conclude with the general item, 

9. The putting in a clean and sanitary state of every 
place in the divisional area. 

These headings embrace most of the sanitary work. 
but a few more items can be added to the work of the 
Sanitary Sections, such as: 

(а) The general daily inspection of all billets in the 
divisional area. | 

(b) Advising on all sanitary matters. 

(c) Disinfection of certain. stores. 

Perhaps some may consider that Inundry work should ` 
come under the heading of Sanitation, and it certainly 
can: but these establishments do net come under the 
supervision of a Sanitary Section, nor have they anv- 
thing to do with the Sanitary Squad set apart for sani- 
tary duties. Laundry work is run on different lines in 
different. Divisions. 

Excreta and urine disposal: 

To commence with the trenches. These are of two 
kinds—the ordinary trench and = earthworks. The 
latter are not, strictly speaking, trenches; thev are formed 
by a wall of earth or bags filled with earth, and the bags 
are then built up just as if they were bricks. 

For latrines. in the ordinary trenches it is the usual 
practice to dig a small tee-shaped trench at right angles 
to the main trench, and at either end of the cross-piece 
of the ‘‘tee’’ to dig deep holes, and over the holes to 
place a wooden cover of three boards, the centre board 
being hinged or loose. like a trap-door. , When it is to be 
used. the centre board is raised, and before leaving it is 
replaced in positicn. 

No earth is used to cover the excreta. a certain 
amount of disinfectant being thrown in each dav, either 
chloride of lime or a 5-per-cent. solution of creosol, or 
both, and the cover serves to exclude flies. In this 
wav these holes or pits lost several weeks. When thev 
are full thev are covered over with earth and another tee 
is dug, either in continuation of the last or a new one 
altovether. 

Biscuit tins are largely used in the trenches for 
urine, and under cover of darkness they are emptied into 
a soakage pit. 

Where earthworks exist instead of the ordinary 
trenches, it is sometimes possible to have the ordinary 
small trench latrines—that is to sav, small oblong 
trenches 3ft. long, lft. wide. and 2 ft. deep—or 
the deep holes and covers can be used. But where earth- 
works exist, it is not infrequently on account of the 
waterlogged condition of the ground. found impos- 
sible to dig even shallow trench latrines. It is then 
imperative to use some sort of receptacle, either the 
ordinary Army latrine bucket or biscuit tins, which are 
taken awav at nieht and the contents emptied in some 
of the ground behind. a considerable distance away, and 
the excreta are then covered over with earth and a 
sprinkling of chloride of lime, 

We can now turn to the excreta disposal in the 
villages and places behind the trenches. 

As regards the position of the sanitary area, either in 
camp or elsewhere, there are certain points to be remem- 
bered—latrines should be placed to leeward of the camp 
and in such’ a position that there will be no fouling of the 
water supply, as far away as practicable from the sleep- 
ing accommodation—not more than 100 vards—and as 
far as possible removed from kitchens. 

The ordinary small shallow trench latrine lasting only 
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“INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


JOHN SMITH & SONS. 
Midiaud Cluck Works, DERBY. 


Telegrapuic Addre 88 : 
Ciocks, Derby." 


Telep^one 


No. 569 
for St. Paul's Cathedral! 
Beve-lev Minster, Truro Cathedra! 


© Thur!es Cathedral, Belfast Assembly Hal) 


and many others to Lord Grimthorpe's designs 


SPRAGUE &CO,s| 


MARSHALL & 60. |Гау Union & Rock 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


vork of every description executed with accuracy & despatch 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


Authors' MS., etc., etc. 
Miss MAUDE GATLIFF. 
37 Essex Street, Strand, Ұ.С. 
Telephone : 4353 Central. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FOUNDED 1806. 
income Exceeds Funds Exceed 


£1,300,000 £9,700,000 
Claims Paid 
£25,000,000 
Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
Employers’ Liability, ri tl 
Fidelity Guarantee, Plate 
Motor Car, &c. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Head Office: 


OLD SERJEANTS’ INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDOW 
n a арны ларны See 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS| LIGHTNING 


JOURNAL, 
19/- PER ANN UM. 


SBE 


FITZROY WORKS 
°364 ЕовтомН?, 
LONDON. 
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TILES & SHEETS ` 
ШШІШІШШІШІШІШІШШІШ ШІ for ROOFIN () C LINING 


as used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS. 
BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure 
can therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or 
fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 


^» ABEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 

| BECAUSE (1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof and damp-proof. 

(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 

(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering 
and painting can be proceeded with imme- 


> 85, GRESHAM 57 Aan EC. 


TELEPHONE NO. LONDON WALL 5955 


CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Mannfacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Will Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


WALLIS'S 
Ventilators 


“ MONARCH” 
SMOKE 
COWLS 


Every Description of 
Sheet Metal Work. 


воззвание 
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one day is the most common, and is preferred to any 
other by practically all the chief Army sanitarians, and 
if they are used properly they are perhaps the best. 

The required number varies from five latrines to every 
100 men up to 500. When the number of men exceed 
500, then 3 per cent. is found sufficient, and for a bat- 
talion it is the usual practice to provide 25 latrines. 

However careful one may be in the laying out of 
these shallow trench latrines, a large area is soon bound 
to become fouled if men are to nn billeted in the same 
place for any length of time. Consequently, it frequently 
happens that some other expedient is necessary, and 
some form of deep trench can be resorted to. 

These trenches can be dug, say, 10 ft. long by 
16 in. wide, and any depth. It is a common practice 
to dig one of these deep trenches and simply provide 
a pole to sit on. In a short time the sides become very 
foul; it is impossible to cover them with earth, and the 
flies have free access to them. 

Deep trenches should only be dug when some sort of 
cover can be provided to exclude flies. With a proper 
cover no earth need be used at all; only some deodorant 
and disinfectant thrown in each day. In this way the 
trench wili last much longer, and consequently greatly 
economise space. There are several forms of covers. 

When an encampment or a position is taken over 
more or less permanently by a Division it is advisable as 
far as possible to construct roofs and enclosures to all 
latrines, more especially in the winter, not only hecause 
it is unpleasant to be seated in the rain, but the latrine 
buckets get filled with water, and this is a disadvantage 
when the contents are burnt. Consequently it falls upon 
the Sanitary Section to erect proper wooden structures 
covered with weather-boarding, and possiblv with the 
roof covered with tarred felt or with corrugated iron. 

The whole of the outside should then be coated with 
some preservative, such as tar. The floors should be 
constructed of concrete, with proper channel and soakage 
pit for the waste wafer after swilling down. 


The whole of the inside should be whitewashed. The 
designer of the structure should aim at thorough venti- 
lation and proper protection against the weather, and 
the construction. should be such as to take a minimum 
amount of trouble to keep clean. It is essential that such 
places be kept scrupulously clean. 

It is a good thing for a billet which is to be occupied 
more or less permanently to have a proper ablution bench 
upon which the washing-bowls are placed, and a channel 
formed at the back conducting the water through a down 
pipe, and, after passing through a grease trap, the liquid 
is finally conducted to a soakage pit, and thence into a 
ditch or some waterway. 

The carpenter can also employ his leisure time in 
making signhoards. АП sorts of boards are required to 
mark old sanitary areas, filled-in refuse pits. and latrines, 
or to direct the incoming unit to the samtary area, or 
notices in reference to water, whether fit to drink or 
otherwise. | 

To continue under the next heading—Refuse Disposal. 

In the trenches, bags or sacks are fixed up at intervals 
and all refuse collected in them. The contents of the 

sacks are buried under cover of darkness. No burning 

can be done within several miles of the trenches for 
obvious reasons; consequently in that part all refuse has 
to be buried. A deep pit is dug which may last a week 
or so, and all the refuse tipped into it. 

Great care and supervision should be exercised over 
this to see that an ample supply of disinfectant—usually 

5-per-cent. solution of creosol—be sprayed over the 
refuse several times a day to prevent the breeding of flies. 
This is very important in keeping down the fly nuisance. 

Further behind the trenches all refuse should be burnt 
in incinerators. It is essential that all billets should be 
immediately provided with an incinerator. These need 
not be elaborate structures so long as they are effective. 
They can be built of turf, biscuit tins filled with earth, 
bricks, or corrugated iron. 


An excellent ordinary small incinerator can be made 
out of corrugated iron. It is made out of a sheet about 
10 ft. long and 1 yd. wide, bent into a circle and fixed 
either by riveting or wiring, and then placed over two 
cross trenches dug in the ground to provide the necessary 
ventilation or draught. The trenches should be about 
9 in. deep and 9 in. wide. Brick incinerators are built 
either circular or square on plan of 9-in. brickwork. А 
good size is 4 ft. 6 in. square, or of 4 ft. 6 in. diameter if 
circular, with free air inlet holes at the base about 1 ft. 
wide and 1 ft. 3 in. high; these also serve for raking out 
the ashes. Iron bars form a grid over which the refuse 
rests, and should be built in about 1 ft. 3 in. from the 
ground. | 

Fortunately, verv litile difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining all the bricks and ironwork necessary: the 
German artillery is quite equal to that little task. 

To revert now to disinfection. Disinfection is carried 
out in a variety of ways—by the Thresh disinfector, the 
portable horse-drawn tvpe, and disinfecting by a current 
of steam. 

There is also another type of steam disinfector—the 
double Thresh and the Washington Lyon, both of which 
are similar and are mounted on а. Foden steam lorry. In 
appearance it is like two ordinary Thresh machines fixed 
crosswavs оп to a steam-driven lorry. The clothes are 
put in at one side and taken out at the other. It is 
worked with a pressure of steam, and this steam is 
generated from the boiler of the pr opelling engine. One 
of these steam lorries is now attached to each Division. 

Colonel Horrocks has designed an excellent steam dis- 
infecting box, which is used largely where there is only a 
small amount of disinfecting to be done. It is very 
effective and simple, and forms part А the equipment ої 
each Sanitary Section. 

The disinfection is carried out by means of passing & 
current of steam from a small boiler through the disin- 
fecting box containing the clothes, and allowing it to pass 
through for half-an-hour. 

Each divisional Sanitary Section has also in its equip- 
ment a Clayton sulphur-dioxide generating machine. 16 
is portable, on wheels, and is used chiefly in connection 
with the hospitals for the clothes of patients. and especi- 
ally for any leather goods and other things that would be 
ruined by the excessive heat and dampness to which 
evervthing is subjected in steam disinfection. 

There is also the disinfection of houses, rooms, and 
dug-outs. Every case of infectious disease is notified to 
the Sanitary Oflicer immediately it becomes known, not 
only amongst the soldiers but also amongst civilians. 
Investigation. should then be made on exactly similar 
lines to what is done at home. 

The disinfection can be done by means of the forma- 
lin lamp, burning formalin tabloids, exactly as at home, 
the room, of course, being first made airtight. As an 
alternative, the room can be spraved with formalin solu- 
tion, after which it is better to close up the room for 
several hours. There is also general disinfection with 
chloride of lime, creosol, paraffin oil. borax. heavy green 
oil. and kerosene oil, these substances, together with rock 
sulphur and formalin, being the only disinfectants sup- 
plied to the Атту at the Front. Thev do, however, meet 
practically all needs. 

` Chloride of lime ог 5-per-cent. solution of creosol are 
used for the disinfection of latrines. urinals, refuse, 
manure, &c. Paraffin oil is used for spraying stag- 
nant water and manure. А solution Pi borax—about 
$ lb. to a gallon of water great deal for 
spraying manure, and it 1s supposed. to cause the eggs 
of flies to become unfertile. Whether this is really suc- 
cessful is open to doubt. Kerosene oil is good for spray- 
ing stagnant water. In tropical countries “this and other 
heavy oils are invaluable for keeping down the mosqui- 
toes. 

When one considers that the list of diseases caused or 
spread by flies includes typhoid, cholera, tuberculosis, 
infantile diarrhcea, ophthalmia, infantile paralysis, an- 
thrax, plague, and dysentery, it will readily be seen 
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that it is imperative so far as possible to mitigate this 
danger. It is especially so with an army on active 
service, where the conditions of living tend to foster the 
breeding of flies, and where the danger of contaminating 
the food is also proportionately greater. Everything 
should be done not only to kill the adult flies, but, 1nore 
important still, to prevent their eggs being hatched. They 
breed in all decaying vegetable end animal matter, and 
especially in manure. 

Ап important branch of the work of a Sanitary Section 
is naturally connected with water. It is the first dutv 
of a sanitary officer on entering a new area to have all 
the water supplies tested as to their purity, and to have 
their sources properly guarded against pollution. 

The universal method for the sterilisation of water 
used on active service is the chlorine process, which is 
carried out by the special apparatus designed by Colonel 
Horrocks. The result of the test bv Colonel Horrocks’ 
apparatus gives the requisite amount of chlorine neces- 
sary to be added to the water contained in one water-cart 
—or 110 gallons—to render it safe for drinking purposes. 
Where the water to be used is turbid or muddy, it is 
passed through the clarifier which is attached to the 
water-cart, and the chlorine should be added afterwards. 

The carrying out of the test has been reduced to sim- 
plicity itself. Notices are afterwards sent out to each 
medical officer of every unit stating the amount of chlorine 
or chloride of lime necessary to be added to each water- 
cart. | 
Bathing establishments are an important branch of the 
work of any Sanitary Section, and a bathing place is the 
most popular house in the divisional area. 

The men were continuallv agitating for baths; thev 
grumbled considerably if they could not get them, and 
judging by the hilarity and their words of appreciation 
whilst they were actually in the baths, one could judge 
fairly well how much the baths were enjoyed. 

The canals are the great places for bathing in France, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see hundreds of soldiers 
in the water. It is also a common sight to see notices 
fixed up, stating that this or that particular short stretch 
ос water belongs to a certain unit, and elaborate diving- 
boards fixed to the sides, or rafts tied to the banks, and 
even goal posts and nets for water polo. 

Sanitary Sections are only interested in the giving of 
hot baths. These аге of two varieties: (a) slipper baths 
and (b) shower baths. Turkish baths may have been en- 
joyed by our men at the Dardanelles, but such luxuries 
are not vouchsafed in France. Slipper baths in use are 
mostly in towns where perhaps in some public building, 
such as a school, there may be .a considerable number 
installed, and these are taken over by the military authori- 
ties. Shower baths demand a greater attention by the 
sanitary section. Three apparatus are supplied to each 
Division. They are made in France, and are very in- 
genious. They can be fitted up very quickly in farm 
outbuildings. It has been found that with a single 
apparatus 700 men can be given a hot bath per day, 
and only at the expense of a ton of coal per month. 

In connection with these baths arrancerents are made 
to supply clean or new underclothing to the men. All the 
dirty clothing is probably infected with lice, and it is 
essential that no clean clothing should come in contact 
with verminous clothing. | 

This involves а special system whereby the men un- 
dress in one room, pass into another for their bath, and 
then into a third room to dry and dress. 

A laundry should be worked in connection with the 
baths, and if a disinfector is also worked in conjunction 
the arrangement would be almost. ideal. | 


_ THE Legislative Council of New South Wales are con- 
sidering a Bill for the construction of a bridge across the 
magnificent harbour of Port Jackson so as to connect Sydney 
with North Svdney. The latter has a railway service which 
Jinks it up with a series of thriving northern suburbs. The 
cost of the scheme is expected to exceed £3,000,000. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

THE annual report, accounts,’ and balance-sheet of this 
company presented to the shareholders at the fifty-fourth 
annual meeting show a continued and steady advance in 
the prosperity of all departments, even despite the war, 
of that dealing with marine risks. The auditors note 
that the sums at which the securities stand in the balance- 
sheet are below their aggregate market value. After 
deducting all charges of every kind, including income tax, 
and after providing the usual 40 per cent. reserve for the 
increased liabilities, the net results in each of the accounts 
are as follows :— 


Premiums Net Profit 
£ 
Fire see see eon ecc 1,716,648 166,091 
Accident 4 РА Te 9. 8,952 64,t 99 
Marine .. ыы uk ... 259,451 44,450 
Total... sek ... 2,985, Bi 275 240 


Interest on investments has yielded £114,532. After 
writing off the sum of £55,000 from the Company's 
investments, transferring £10,000 to the staff pension 
fund, and providing for the dividend for the year of 
29s. per share, less income tax, there is & net addition 
to the funds of the Company of £241,886. "The total 
premiums amount to £2,985,081, and the reserve funds 
to £3,708,229. 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Giffnock Collieries, Ltd., are erecting twelve cot- 
tages adjoining their pits for their workpeople. 

Tue Earl of Rosebery was elected the new. President of 
the London Topographical Society in succession to the Earl 
of Plymouth at the recent annual meeting at Burlington 
House, W. 

Tue Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, London, 
W.C., has been presented by an anonymous donor with 
nearly an acre of ground adjoining the hospital with a view 
to future extensions of the building. 

Tue Goole Urban District Council have appointed а 
committee to obtain expert advice and consider schemes for 
augmenting the water supply. Тһе level at their Pollington 
station has declined from 42 feet in 1914 to 33 feet last 
month. 

THe Edinburgh Architectural Association held their 
annual business meeting last week, when reports from the 
various committees were received and adopted. No change 
was made in the office-bearers or members of committees 
for next session, Mr. J. Е. Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A., being 
re-elected President. i 

New Corporation baths have been opened in Muskham 
Street, Nottingham, where they occupy the site of the old 
tram stables. These ‘‘ Portland baths’’ comprise a swim- 
ming-pond, 100 feet long and 30 feet wide, sixteen private 
baths for gentlemen and seven for ladies, with the usual 
foot-baths, ticket office, &c. The design was prepared by Mr. 
A. Dale, Licentiate R.I.B.A., city architect. 

Tue Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Treland held an ordinary meeting at 31 Frederick Street, 
Dublin, last week, Mr. A. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., R.H.A., 
President, in the chair. A resolution was passed placing on 
record the Institute’s sense of the great loss the profession of 
architecture has sustained in the death of Robert Cochrane, 
I.5.0., LL.D., F.S.A., &., who for thirty-eight years 
loyally supported the Institute. 

Tue Gaceta de Madrid of March 31 publishes the text 
of a royal decree granting extraordinary credits in favour 
of certain Spanish Government Departments as follows :— 
Ministry of War.—Barrack construction and improvement 
works, &c., 500,000 pesetas. Ноте Office.—Works in the 
National Institute of Hygiene of Alfonso XIII., 300,000 
pesetas; works in the Cancer Institute, 50.000 pesetas; 
works in the Mahon Hospital, 150,000 pesetas Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts.—Advances to muni- 
cipalities for the construction of new schools, 600.000 
pesetas; extension and improvement works in buildings 
under the control of the Ministry, 400,000 pesetas. Minis- 
try of Fomento.—Road conservation works, 3,000,000 
pesetas; new road construction, 1,000,000 pesetas; road 
repair works, 1,500.000 pesetas; construction of agricul- 
tural engineering school, 500,000 pesetas. 25 pesetas= 
about £1. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state thetr wishes. No payment 
will be mude until gfter publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “The Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

„° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Dusiin.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


.== ا ا — att‏ — کے ——— — — 


СОМТКАСТ$ ОРЕМ. 


CHELMSFORD.—May 3.—For painting, &c., the following 
police stations: Braintree, Clacton-on-Sea, Ongar, South- 
minster, Thorpe, Tilbury, and Upminster. Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest, F.G.S., 79 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Cwm (Mow.).—May 1.—For erection of caretaker's house 
at Duffryn Schools, Cwm, for the Ebbw Vale Education 
Committee. Deposit £1. Mr. T. Hughes, secretary, Coun- 
cil Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

GRASSINGTON.—May 2.—For plumbers’ work required 
in erection of sanatorium buildings at Grassington, for the 
Bradford Corporation. The City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

TRELAND.—May 1.—For converting a portion of their 
butter and egg market into a milk depot, for the Newry 
Urban District Council. The Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, 
Newry. 

Ккіснікү.--Мау 6.—For construction of a pumping 
engine-house at the Fleece Mill Company’s works, for the 
Keighley Corporation. Mr. S Terry, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Keighley. 

LITTLE Ввогснтох.--Мау 5. —For the renovating of the 
Primitive Methodist church, Little Broughton, Cumberland. 
Mr. J. Byers, Great Broughton, Cumberland. 

PonTEFRACT.—May 3.—For the work required in altera- 
tions and additions at the Congregational Sunday School, 
Back Northgate, for the Education Committee. Mr. J. E. 
Pickard, korough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Pontefract. 


SALFORD.— May 1.—For erection of a sub-station build- 
ing in Blackfriars Road, for the Electricity Department. 
The Borough Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, 
Frederick Road, Salford. 

SCOTLAND. — May 5.—For execution of joiner, plumber, 
plaster, patent glazing, and slater work required in erec- 
tion of store at Dudhope Crescent Road, Dundee, for the 
Corporation Electricity Department. Mr. H. Richardson, 
M.Inst.E.E., Electricity Department, Dundee. 

Wates.—April 29.—For repairs to Mount Church, near 


Cardigan, for the Hev. J. Jones. Mr. G. T. Bassett, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 13 North Parade, 
Aberystwyth. 


W ATERHOUSES (DurnHAM).—May 4.—For the construc- 
tion of boundary walls, iron railing, drainage, and road- 
making in connection with the Waterhouses Cemetery, for 
the Brandon and Byshottles Urban District Council. Mr. 
G. G. Donkin, surveyor, Langley Moor. 

WEsT НАВТТЕРООТ, —АртИ 28.—For erection of a brick 
chimney shaft in connection with the electric power station, 
for the Corporation. Mr. N. F. Dennis, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, West Hartlepool. 

Wican.—May 1.—For an extension of the Market Hall. 
Specification, bills of quantities, and form of tender on 
application to Mr. A. T. Gooseman, Borough Engineer, 
King Street, Wigan. 


TENDERS. 


BEVERLEY. 

For erection of foreman’s house and two cottages at the High 
Eske Farm, near Beverley, for Mr. Slingsby Thorpe, 
Underwood Hall, York. Mr. В. Н. WHITEING, archi- 
tect, 3 Ladygate, Beverley. Quantities by Mr. Јонх 
WATSON, Bowalley Lane, Hull. 


George Pape & Sons £1,099 18 0 

Turner & Sons 1,096 11 2 

T. W. Martindale 1,026 9 0 

JAMES CONSTABLE, Beverley (accepted) 932 14 5 
GUILDFORD. 


For erection of a retaining wall for the support of the high- 
way in Quarry Street, Guildford, the construction to 
be either in mass concrete or reinforced concrete on’ the 
Kahn system, for the Town Council. 

Reinforced Concrete. 
FRANKS Harris Bros., Station Approach, 


Guildford (accepted) £674 4 9 


Малов W. Н. ALLEN, R.G.A., of Evenley Hall, Brackley, 
Northants, has joined the Board of the Fairby Construction 
Co., Ltd. 

THE Caledonian Railway Company have authorised the 
immediate reconstruction of Slateford Station to cope with 
the business at the new Edinburgh Cattle Market. The 
contract for the new buildings has been let to Mr. John 
Shirlaw, Carluke, while the heightening and lengthening of 
the platforms is being carried out bv the company's men. 
The new overbridge will be provided by Messrs. P. & W. 
Maclellan, Ltd., Glasgow. 

AT the annual meeting of the Paignton Urban District 
Council it was reported that certain architects in the town 
had approached the surveyor to ascertain if the Council were 
likely to require their services in a professional capacity, in 
which case they would be prepared to undertake any work 
which the Council might require to be done. It was agreed 
to inform the architects in question that the Council were 
not at the present time carrying out any work which would 
necessitate the employment of extra professional assistance. 
but that if circumstances demanded they would be glad to 
avail themselves of the offer. 

Tue Grimsby Corporation Electric Lighting Committee 
have decided not to accept any new consumers of current for 
lighting purposes. The plant is already overloaded, and the 
power station cannot be extended at present. In the course 
of a report, the acting-engineer, Mr. A. S. Channon, said 
the committee could only maintain supply next winter by 
continuing the present lighting restrictions, whether or not 
the need for them under the Defence of the Realm Act had 
ceased. A scheme of extensions should be prepared. so that 
orders could be placed immediately on the close of the war. 
The committee adopted the Engineer’s report, and agreed, 
in the event of the war being over by next winter, to co»- 
tinue the existing restrictions as to private and public 
lighting. 
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For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
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ANGELO DE MATTIA 
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Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
Institutes on the Continent. 


“SAMSON SPOT 


SOLID 
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Used on Public Works for upwards of 60 years. 
KAYE & C0., LTD., Southam Works, RUCBY. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
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Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. S.W. 
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can actually prepare a scheme with reference to any 


TOWN PLANNING. 1914-15. 
Тнв Local Government Board has issued Part II. of 
their Forty-fourth Annual Report which relates to 
matters incidental to the administration of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts, 1890 to 1909, and of 
Part II. of the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, 
which deals with town planning. ' 

The report deals for the most part of the year ended 
on March 31, 1915, and naturally divides itself into two 
principal sections, namely, housing of the working classes 
and town planning. The former we synopsised in our 
issue of March 31. 

SECTION 2.— Том PLANNING. 


General observations.—In their last report the Local 
Government Board gave some particulars of the satisfac- 
tory progress made by the movement in favour of the 
ideas involved in what is commonly referred to as town 
planning. "They alluded not only to the action which was 
being taken by local authorities for the preparation of 
town-planuing schemes under the provisions of the Act of 
1909, or to the estates which had been laid out by land- 
owners or syndicates on so-called garden-city lines, but 
also to the fact that landowners generally were realising 
more fully that their responsibilities were not entirely 
limited to their own estates, while local authorities and 
landowners alike were becoming more alive to the ad- 
vantages of providing for through communication when 
land was being laid out. 

Although the effect of the war on town planning has 
not been so greatly marked during the period under 
review as in regard to housing, the movement seems to 
the Local Board to be likely to receive a set-back during 
the current year. Many local authorities who had been 
actively engaged in preparing town-planning schemes, or 
considering proposals for schemes, have been compelled 
to curtail their consideration of the matter owing to 
seriously depleted staffs. 

The schemes which have come before the Board have 
been chiefly concerned with the laying-out of the main 
routes of communication through and from the areas dealt 
with; with the provision of open spaces; with the limita- 
tion of the number of houses which may be erected upon 
any particular area; with the careful setting back of the 
building lines so as not only to secure abundant air space 
but also to enable road widenings to take place hereafter 
at the minimum cost should unforeseen circumstances 
render these necessary; and with the restriction of fac- 
tories and similar buildings to particular areas and the 
setting aside of particular sites for public purposes. In 
six of the schemes made by local authorities (viz., three 
Birmingham schemes, a Rochdale scheme, a North 
Bromsgrove scheme, and a Chesterfield scheme) the 
authorities did not attempt to regulate or control by the 
schemes to any great extent the architectural features of 
the buildings to be erected, but in the scheme made by 
the urban district council of Ruishp-Northwood some pro- 
visions are included in regard to architectural matters. 

The Board again impress upon local authorities the 
importance of making their schemes aa simple as possible 
and to avoid complex regulations in regard to matters of 
taste and detail and other things which it is not essential 
to settle, at all events in the first instance. For it is 
unlikely that any scheme can be entirely complete in 
itself, and it will probably be best to recognise this and 
to trust to subsequent schemes for filling in details when 
the necessity for them becomes apparent. The confer- 
ences in connection with the preparation of schemes 
frequently revealed that on the general questions as to 
road arteries, open spaces, restriction of number of houses 
on area and such matters there is a moderate amount of 
agreement between owners and other persons interested 
and the local authority, but when an attempt is made 
to legislate generally upon all the details of development, 
differences arise which often require considerable time for 
settlement. 

Preparation of schemes.—Before a local authority 


land within or in the neighbourhood of their area they 
must under section 54 (2) of the Act of 1909 satisfy the 
Local Board that there is a primá facte case for making a 
scheme and receive their authorisation to prepare one. A 
like authorisation is required to enable a local authority to 
exercise the power conferred on them by adopting with 
or without modification a scheme proposed by all or any 
of the owners of any land with respect to which the 
local authority might themselves have been authorised 
to prepare a scheme. 

A statement of the schemes authorised to be pre- 
pared or adopted by local authorities since the passing 
of the Act of 1909, together with the acreage of the 
areas dealt with, is contained in the following table:— 


Urban Authorities-, c Rural Authorities— 


Year Acreage Acreage 
Ended Number Number of Areas Number Number of Areas 
March of of Local Dealt of of Local Dealt 

31 Schemes Authorities With Schemes Authorities With 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1911 ane фә» 3 2 9,668 — — — 

1912 Е: su A 9 4,174 — == = 

1913 AS ise: 17 16 27,563 2 1 9,173 

1914 TR .. 17 16 23,060 6 4 16,731 

1915 $us ... 42 34 60,211 1 6 16,991 

„== = س‎ E =. as 
Totals .. 90 66(net)124,676 15 8(net) 42,895 


It will be seen that up to the end of March, 1915, 
authority had been given for the preparation or adoption 
of 105 schemes by 74 local authorities, embracing a 
total area of more than 167,000 acres. 

Schemes made by local authorities.—In seven of these 
cases schemes were subsequently submitted for approval. 
Of these seven schemes three were prepared by the 
Corporation of Birmingham, and the other four by the 
Corporations of Rochdale and Chesterfield and the urban 
district councils of Ruislip-Northwood and North Broms- 
grove. 

Two of the Birmingham schemes, and also the Roch- 
dale (Marland) and the Ruislip-Northwood town-plan- 
ning schemes, have passed through all their stages and 
have been finally approved. 

Authority given for preparation of schemes during 
year 1914-15.—As already mentioned, section 54 (2) of 
the Act of 1909 provides that the Local Government 
Board (1) may authorise a local authority to prepare a 
town-planning scheme with reference to any Jand within 
or near the neighbourhood of their area if the authority 
satisfy the Board that there is a primá facie case for mak- 
ing such a scheme, or (2) may authorise a local authority to 
adopt with or without any modifications any such scheme 
proposed by all or any of the owners of any land with 
respect to which the local authority might themselves 
have been authorised to prepare a scheme. During the 
year ended March 31, 1915, the period to which this 
report relates, authority was given for the preparation 
of 49 schemes by the following forty local authorities 
in respect of areas containing more than 77,000 acres 
of land, namely :— 

Corporations (19) (27 schemes): Barrow-in-Furness, 
Birkenhead, Great Yarmouth, Huddersfield (3 areas), 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Leeds (2 areas), Lincoln, Man- 
chester (4 areas), Neath, Nelson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Newport (Mon.) (2 areas), Rochdale, Southend-on-Sea, 
Tynemouth, Wallasey (2 areas), Wallsend, Wrexham, 
York. 

Urban district councils (15) (15 schemes): Barnet, 
Beckenham, Edmonton, Esher and the Dittons, Grays 
Thurrock, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Hendon, Heston and Isle- 
worth, Merton and Morden, Neston and Parkgate, Old- 
bury, Otley, Ruislip-Northwood, Sidmouth, Surbiton. 

Rural district councils (6) (7 schemes): Doncaster, 
Halesowen, Hendon, Honiton, Rotherham, (2 areas), 
Wrexham. 

In several of the cases the Board found it necessary 
to modify the areas of the proposed schemes by the 
exclusion of certain lands which for various reasons they 
considered should not be included in those schemes. In 
nearly every case the land excluded has been land built 
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on or land not likely to be used for building purposes in 
regard to which no sufficient reasons were assigned for 
inclusion under section 54 (3) of the Act of 1909. The 
Board state it is their desire to take as broad a view as 
possible in regard to land whch may be included in a 
scheme, but it does not seem to be generally realised that 
it is necessary that a case should be made out under 
Section 54 (3) for including land built on or land not 
likely to be used for building purposes. 

In addition to the cases just mentioned the Board 
have had under consideration at March 31, 1915, thirteen 
applications by twelve local authorities for authority to 
prepare schemes in respect of areas comprising about 
25,000 acres of land. In some of these cases authority 
to prepare schemes has been given since March 31, 1915. 

Before an application can be made for authority to 
prepare a scheme or to adopt a scheme prepared by 
owners certain procedure under the Town-Planning 
Procedure Regulations must be taken, including the 
giving of notices to persons interested. In addition to 
the cases above mentioned preliminary notices had been 
given under the Regulations by thirty-two local authori- 
ties with & view to application being made to the Local 
Government Board for authority to prepare schemes. 

In a large number of other cases the consideration 
of the matter by the local authority seems to have reached 
a stage practically equivalent to a decision to proceed 
with a scheme, and in numerous other cases the ques- 
tion of preparing a scheme has been under consideration. 

The following table shows approximately the posi- 


tion at July 31, 1915, of the various proposals by local : 


authorities 1n regard to the preparation of town-planning 
schemes :— 


Acreage 
Number Number of Areas 
of of Local Dealt 
Stage Schemes Authorities Wirh 
Schemes finally approved |... id T" "T 4 3 9,711 
Other schemes prepared and submitted for 
approval sis Ser 4% s " 4 4,201 
Other schemes authorised to be prepared or 
adopted Е "S dus 52% dee ... 105 12 165,445 
Applications for authority to prepare schemes 
under consideration өөө 58 see as 13 37,649 
Total . 127 85(пе4) 217,006 


Additional enses іп which the preliminary notices have been given with 

a view to applications for authority to prepare schemes à - 
Approximate number of other cases in which local authorities have 

hal the matter under consideration ... ... m one ee. 107 


Net number of local authori@es included under all headings ... - 210 


Town-planning schemes in the Greater London area. 
—Included amongst the local authorities who have taken 
definite action. with a view to the making of town-plan- 
ning schemes are many in the area of Greater London. 
No proposal for a scheme has reached the Local Govern- 
ment Board from the London County Council, who are 
the local authority in London for the purposes of Part II. 
of the Act of 1909, but in addition to the Ruislip- 
Northwood urban district council the following local 
authorities have obtained authority to prepare schemes 
for parts of their areas, namely:—Richmond Town 
Council, Barnet, Beckenham, Carshalton, Edmonton, 
Esher and the Dittons, Finchley, Ham, Hanwell, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Hendon, Heston and Isleworth, 
Merton and Morden, Ruislip-Northwood (second area), 
Surbiton, Twickenham, and Walthamstow Urban Піз- 
trict Councils and the Hendon Rural District Council. 

At March 81, 1915, applications for authority to pre- 
pare schemes from the following local authorities 
were under consideration :—Croydon Town Council and 
Beckenham Urban District Council (additional area), and 
the requisite authority has since been given in both these 
cases. \ 

In addition to these local authorities the necessary 


preliminary notices had been issued at March 31 last - 


by the following local authorities with a view to obtaining 
authority to prepare schemes, апа in one case (South- 
gate) application has since been made for such authority : 
—Acton, Barnes, Chiswick, Finchley (additional area), 
Hayes, Hendon (additional area), Southgate, Wembley, 
Willesden and Wood Green Urban District Councils. 
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The question of preparing schemes has been receiving 
consideration by a number of other authorities in the 
Greater London area. 


SMOKY SHEFFIELD. 
THE first statement of the results of the chemical investi- 
gation of rain-water in Sheffield is contained in a report 
prepared by Professor W. Palmer Wynne, of the Uni- 
versity, and issued as an appendix to the annual report 
of the Medical Officer of Health. Experiments have been 
carried out with a view to determining the pollution of 
the atmosphere by means of an analysis of rain-water. 
These experiments were conducted in twelve English 
and five Scottish towns. In Sheffield gauges for collect- 
ing the ram were fixed as nearly as possible in direction 
respectively north, south, east, and west of the Town 
Hall. The sites chosen were: Attercliffe Burial Ground, 
148 feet above sea level; Hillsborough Park, 250 feet; 
Meersbrook Park, 362 feet; and Weston Park, 425 feet. 
The analytical work was carried out under the super- 
vision of Professor Wynne, and the period covered ly 
the report is July 1914 to June 1915. | 

The investigations have not proved conclusive. Pro- 
fessor Wynne gives many tables of figures as to the 
impurities collected from the rain gauges, but he points 
out that they furnish no clue to the amount of impurity 
in the atmosphere except when rain is falling. 

“Тһе chemical investigation of atmospheric pollution 
is thus seen to afford less information about the total 
amount of impurity found in the air of towns than 
perhaps may have been anticipated by those who initiated 
the inquiry in different localities in England and Scot- 
land. Such a method could give comparative results of 
scientific value only if rain fell at a uniform rate, and 
either all day or at the same period of each day—con- 
ditions not attainable in nature. Necessarily, Sheffield’s 
atmosphere is at its worst on a calm day; there were 
many days last winter when a smoke fog was much in 
evidence, necessitating the closing of all windows in our 
houses to keep out the smuts, but as no rain fell on those 
days the pollution so evident to our senses found no 
record in the results of this investigation. Nor is this 
a matter of opinion onlv; it was corroborated during 
October and November 1914 by the records obtained with 
Owen's air filter—an apparatus in which a certain volume 
of air is drawn at a given rate through porous paper, and 
the discolouration of the paper read against a standard 
scale—records which were worse on calm rainless days 
than on those which were rainy. Better results would 
no doubt be obtained if air were drawn through water 
continuously at a given rate, so as to ensure thorough 
and complete washing out of all impurity, but it is not 
unlikely that other methods exist or could be devised, 
which would furnish the desired information about atmo- 
spherie pollution more readily and at a less cost. 

' Subject to these not unimportant limitations, a 
comparison of Sheffield's atmosphere with that of other 
towns is not without interest, as it suggests that 
Sheffield's evil reputation for smoke as contrasted with 
that of other towns mav not be altogether deserved. 
According to the reports published in the Lancet, certain 
observation stations in other towns (Birmingham, Lon- 
don, Manchester, and Oldham) show a greater amount 
of pollution than does Attercliffe, which is Sheffeld's 
worst. ° To what extent this may be due to differences in 
the kind of coal burned does not appear; Leeds, which 
may burn a coal not very dissimilar from that used in 
Sheffield, has not participated in the present inquiry, and 
a comparison of the atmospheres of the two largest York- 
shire towns is thus precluded. Since the beginning of 
the year Manchester has had no fewer than ten observa- 
tion stations, but at the time of writing the Lancet has 
published only the results furnished by them for the 
first four months; it is a matter for regret that Salford, 
on the west of the city, has not co-operated in the 
inquiry, as the record is thus necessarily incomplete. 
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If the results recorded for the stations situated within 
three miles of the Manchester Town Hall for the period 
January to April 1915 be collated with those of Sheffield 
(all within two miles of the Town Hall) for the same 
four months, it will be seen—making allowances for 
differences in rainfall—that although Sheffield, accord- 
ing to these figures, 15 not exactly a health resort, it has 
an atmosphere less foul on the whole than that of its 
great neighbour to the west. '' 

Commenting on certain evidence of diminishing atmo- 
spheric pollution in the Attercliffe area in April and May, 
which seems to conflict with probabilities, Professor 
Wynne remarks that far too little is known of atmo- 
spheric movements and of the effect of land contours on 
the accumulation or dispersal of smoke by air currents 
to permit of an exact interpretation of the chemical data 
as evidence of intensity of pollution. Sheffield derives 
many advantages from the hills among which it has 
grown, and not the least of them may be the relatively 
better atmosphere it enjovs, even in the valleys, than 
Manchester, which, while it probably does not produce 
more smoke per unit area, is built on a plain. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 
The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 
No. 5,660. April 15, 1915. —A. R. Banks, Churchfield, 
West Bromwich, ironmaster, and Albert Bye, 298 High 
Street, West Bromwich, architect and surveyor.—This inven- 
tion relates to reinforcing members for concrete, of the kind 


279.1. 


comprising а bar or member having a number of longi- 
tudinal webs forming in cross-section a substantially cross 
or star-shaped member. The invention comprises a rein- 
forcing member for concrete having a number of longitudinal 
webs forming in cross-section & cross or X-shaped member, 
but in which one, two, or more of the webs is provided, or 


are each provided, at the outer edge of the web, with a lip 
or flange disposed on one side only of the web. Fig. lisa 
sectional view of a portion of the reinforcing bar. Fig. 2 
is a similar section to that of fig. 1, but showing & modifica- 
tion. A bar is formed in rolled steel, having four project- 
ing ог radiating webs or flanges a‘, a‘, a’, a“, and four 


‘angles а’, а‘, a‘, а’, so as to provide a member which is 


cross or X-shape in section. The two oppositely projecting 
flanges &', a of the member, preferably the upward and 
downward vertical flanges of the cross-shaped member, are 
respectively formed at their outer longitudinal edges, with 
a beaded over part or continuous lip b', b', comparatively 
narrow or small, said lips projecting out at right angles 


to the plane of the flanges in opposite directions; 
that is to say, for example, in а right-hand 
direction from the one or upper flange. and in a 


left-hand direction from the other or lower flange, 
such lip or beaded over parts providing resistance against 
twisting of the bar. Angular projecting lips may also 
be formed upon the other remaining flanges а’, a‘ of the 
member, while projecting bosses c', c may be, for example, 
respectively formed on the reverse faces of the flanges a’, а* 
to those from which the lips b', b^ project, thus obviating 
any tendency for the bars to slip longitudinally in cases 
where they may be used vertically for reinforcing concrete 
columns and the like. By the employment of a reinforcing 
member of this character a practically maximum surface 
area is provided, while the shape of the section gives a much 
greater power of adhesion, and considerably reduces the 
tendency to any sliding action between the concrete and the 
reinforcing metal. The shape also facilitates the ccncrete 
adhering closely to the bar or member without the necessity 
of ramming. The projecting lips or edges upon the flanges 
constitute an effective and secure key and prevent movement. 
March 29, 1916. 


VARIETIES 


THE house famine in the Coventry district, due to the 
influx of munition workers, is reflected in the annual report 
of the Foleshill Council, which states that plans for 750 
houses were approved last year, a record for the locality. 

Ат a general assembly of Academicians and Associates 
held last week, David Young Cameron, painter; Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, painter; and Bertram Priestman, painter, 
were elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 

Tue Kingstown (Ireland) Urban Council at their last 
meeting adopted the report of the Construction Committee, 
which recommended that the Council apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction of a loan amounting to 
£76,218 6s., for the erection of 271 é&ouses for the working 
classes at rents varying from бз. 6d. to 11s. 2d. a week. | 

THE Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have passed the following resolution :—‘‘ That the payment 
by any member or licentiate of the R.I.B.A. of a fee or 
commission to any person in respect of his good offices in 
introducing work is unprofessional, and on all grounds io 
be avoided." This resolution is to be added to the prv- 
fessional conduct regulations. 

Mr. HERBERT P. Horne, atchitect and writer on art, 
died recently at his Florence residence at the age of fifty- 
one. Two buildings erected from his designs are the Church 
of the Redeemer, Bayswater Road, and the new buildings 
in Brewhouse Court, Eton College. His most important 
literary work was the monumental life of Sandro Botticelli. 
the first volume of which appeared in 1908, and the second 
is still to come. 

THE annual meeting of the Sheffield Master Plumbers 
Association was held at the Builders Exchange and wes 
well attended. The following were the officers elected for 
the next twelve months:—-President, Mr. W. A. Uttley ; 
ex-president, Mr. F. G. Norton; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
H. A. Ward and E. Bond; secretary, Mr. J. Baxter Corrie ; 
treasurer, Mr. E. Bond. 

THE Ministry of Munitions recently instituted an inquiry 
as to how far labour at present engaged on public and 
private buildings could be diverted to immediate national 
purposes. The result has been that many men employed on 
large public contracts have been withdrawn, but a strong 
feeling of irritation has since arisen among | builders 
operatives because of the difficulties placed in their way to 
obtain work in the localities where they are said to be most 
urgently required. Representations have been made to the 
Ministry of Munitions on behalf of the Building Trades 
Federation, and it is hoped that work which has been prac- 
tically suspended on a number of private buildings will 
be resumed at an early date. 
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‘EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. | 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “‘ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


°„* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Ёс., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DuBLIN.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. es 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BocxoR.—May 15.—For alterations to their premises in 
High Street (corner of York Road) for Messrs. Timothy 
White Co., Ltd. Apply at 1 The Arcade, Bognor. 

KxrrcHLEY.— May 6.—For construction of a pumping 
engine-house at the Fleece Mill Company's works, for the 
Keighley Corporation. Mr. S Terry, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Keighley. 

OrrLEy.—For the several works required in erection of 
new sheds, Otley Mills, for Messrs. Duncan Barraclough 
& Co. Mr. J. H. Wall, architect, 5 Manor Square, Otley. 

RocHEsTER.—May 16.—For certain additions to the fire 
station, the Common, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Banks, 
А.М.І.С.Е., city surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

RoMsEy.—May 6.—-For building repairs and reconstruc- 
tion, after fire, the Mottisfont Whiting, Putty and Colour 
Works. Mr. W. Comley Roles, Awbridge, near Romsey, 
Hampshire. 

ScorTLAND.—May 5.—For execution of joiner, plumber, 
plaster, patent glazing, and slater work required in erec- 
tion of store at Dudhope Crescent Road, Dundee, for the 
Corporation Electricity Department. Mr. H. Richardson, 
M.Inst.E.E., Electricity Department, Dundee. 

WanRRINGTON.—May 16.—For extension of buildings, for 
the Electricity and Tramways Committee. Deposit £1. 
Mr. S. P. Silcock, architect, 6 Egypt Street, Warrington. 

WrsrHoucHTON.—May 10.—For erection of forty-one 
workmen’s dwellings to be erected off Church Street and 
Lord Street, for the Westhoughton Urban District Council. 


The work will be let in three contracts—namely, (contract 1) 
a row of seven and also four pairs of type A cottages; (2) 
nine pairs type A cottages; (3) four pairs type B cottages. 
The Council may let either one or more contracts to an 
individual firm of contractors. Plans may be seen, and 
specifications of type A houses, and specification and bill of 
quantities for type B houses, together with forms of tender, 
may be obtained on application to Mr. G. Heyes, engineer 
and surveyor to the Council, Westhoughton, Lancs. 

West ГооЕ.—Мау 11.—For the renewal of the roof of 
St. Nicholas Church, West Looe, Cornwall. Messrs. 
Sedding & Stallybrass, architects, Queen Anne Terrace, 
Plymouth, or Mr. Hurford, Fore Street, East Looe. 


VARIETIES. | 


Mr. Henry Wetts DEWHURST THEOBALD, of Henley 
House, Spring Grove, Isleworth, late of 110 Great Russell 
Street, W.C., surveyor, left estate valued at £17,431. 


Ir is reported that two fragments of the old cross which 
originally stood on the south-east corner of Caerwent 
Churchyard, adjoining Great House, have been unearthed 
in the neighbourhood. The greater portion of the cross, on 
which biblical figures are beautifully carved, was discovered 
many years ago. | 


WATERPROOFED concrete is now used to construct recep- 
tacles for many kinds of liquids. We have been informed 
that a concrete reservoir containing brine was built two 
years ago at Droitwich. A recent report states that it is 
still quite leakproof. The powder Pudlo was used to water- 
proof the cement. А 5,000-саПоп tank built at Cerne, 
Dorset, four years ago with Pudloed cement concrete is still 
perfectly watertight. 


Mr. WALTER Tapper, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of York, has designed the elaborately worked 
banner recently presented to York Minster by a layman. 
The banner is made of red damask silk and has the subjects 
of the ‘‘Crucifixion’’ on the front, and Christ giving the 
keys to St. Peter on the reverse side, represented entirely 
in needlework. At the lower corner of the banner is repre- 


sented the west front of the Minster worked in silver. 


Tue Bradford Master Painters’ Association issued last 
week the following advertisement: ‘‘ The painters of Brad- 
ford are striking because they will not accept the award 
made by the Board of Trade, whose arbitrator officiated 
at the joint request of masters and men. We are prepared 
to abide loyally by the award made, and trust that the 
public will assist us by giving their work to their usual 
master decorators, and allowing the latter to defer it if 
necessary for a time or average it over a longer period." 


Tue Edinburgh Architectural Association and friends, 


to the number of about fifty, paid a visit on Saturday 
afternoon to Bruntsfield House (by permission of Vice- 


` Admiral Sir George J. S. Warrender, Bart., К.С.В.), and 


to the Grange House (by permission of Colonel Kidston 
Kerr, C.B.). The leader of the excursion was Dr. Thomas 
Ross, F.S.A. Scot., who submitted a plan of Bruntsfield 
House, and gave a description of the architectural features 
of the building. Mr. Moir Bryce gave a history of the 
Warrender. estate. Descriptions were also given regarding 
the Grange House, where the party were entertained to tea 
by Colonel and Mrs. Kidston Kerr. Votes of thanks were 
given on the motion of Mr. Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A., pre- 
sident of the Association. 


A COMMITTEE of the Dudley Town Council have issued a 
report in reference to the Corporation scheme for the 
erection of 300 houses. They had accepted tenders by the 
following contractors:—Mr. William Roe (Wolverhamp- 
ton), for the erection of thirty houses; Mr. Thomas Higgs 
(Wolverhampton), fifty-four houses; Messrs. Jenkinson & 
Davies (Rhondda), forty houses; Dudley Amalgamated 
Builders (Dudley), ninety houses; Messrs. Rogers & Sons 
(Cardiff), eighty-six houses; Messrs. Lewis & Taplin (Bir- 
mingham) for the construction of new roads and sewers on 
the Brewery Fields estate (the site of the scheme), and for 
the widening of Bunns Lane and St. John’s Road, and the 
construction of new sewers therein. The time limits 
attached to the contracts range from two to five months. 
The total contract prices amounted to £81,045 for the houses 
and £7,127 for the roads and sewers, compared with the 
following estimates: Houses, £84,471; roads and sewers, 
£9,624. The figures for the houses are exclusive of £3,500 
for extra foundations and contingencies. _ 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., Law Union & Rock 


JOHN SMITH & SONS. 
Midland Clock Works, DERBY. 
Telegraphic Address : 


*' Clocks, Derby.” WELL, SCOTLAN 
Ко STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, | INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
No. 560 STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. FOUNDED 1806. 
Makers © Contractors for the Main Buildings теоте Exoeede Funds Exceed 
Clocks and Chimes d Great Stadium for the 
зады. м cceli serit ыг Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908. £1,300,000 £9,700,000 
мы шта Cathedral Belfast Amami Hell È LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. &W. Claims Paid 
£25,000,000 


Life, Fire, Accident and Sickne 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING Employers’ Liability, Bur € 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. [Fidelity Guarantee, Plate ba 


P 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Motor Car, &e. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges Finials. $0, 
Medal, Paris, 1867, y rated Medal, Vienna, 15 '  8ilver 6 , Paris, 1875. APPLICATIONS 5 аы INVITED. 
е: 
I OPRI E RIDO DEM SOMERSET. OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


0) PHOTOGRAPAS 

3: TAKEN AND PROOFS 

` DELIVERED SAME 

DAY. PRICE LISTS 

& ESTIMATES FREE 
Established 1862. 

Certi 221 = Санти 


SPECIALIST 42 инто 


IN BLIND Plans Prepared and Estimates given for Blinds 
| to Architects’ Special Requirements. 
A LARGE & CONSTANT 


Hot-Water Supply | 


Architectural ©? Technical Photo rh А 
147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First foo). | 


| HIGH CLASS 
Decorators’ Colours 
IN OIL. 


SUPERIOR FINELY GROUND DRY 
COLOURS. 


Finest Varnishes and 
Enamels. 


OILS, TURPENTINES, ETC. 


REGISTERED 


| 4AQUA-HEATER) 


Gives from 68 to 200 gallons 
of Hot Water per hour at the 
cost of less than $d. per 100 

» under average conditions. 


| IT IS— 
Simple and easy to erect. 


Best English Brushes 
etc., еіс. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS AT A MINIMUM. | | 

V. A. Stuttard & Co., 
EXPORT OFFICE, 

67 Basinghall Street, LONDON, EC. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


A. Stevenson & Co. | 


` BONNINGTON WORKS, 


LEITH, EDIN BURGH. | 


Telegrams—" WELDUN, EDINBURGH.” 
Telephone Мо.-006 LEITH. ——— 


EXPORT PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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* THE RELATION OF LIGHTING TO ARCHI- 
TECTURAL INTERIORS.* 


Ву Моваах Brooks. 


AT first it appears surprising that an architect who has 
successfully produced a beautiful interior should relegate 
the lighting thereof to an uninspired subondinate, or 
even leave it to chance, with results often so inharmoni- 
ous as to obscure his art. Doubtless this is partly due to 
the fact that the architect did not visualise his illumina- 
tion with his interior plan, and will not or cannot give 
it afterthought, and partly because he is not seriously 
disturbed bv the incongruous lighting of an interior which 
appeals to him as beautiful with or without light, so 
powerful is his original idea. Probably опе specially 
trained iu illumination, who has artistic perceptions, апа 
is eager by skilful lighting to point out to others the 
beauties of an architectural design, aud to soften any 
defects, will obtain better results than could the architect 
himself. 

It has been customary enough for architects to design 
their specially built gas and electric fixtures, but it will 
be agreed that, as a rule, the lharmoniousness of these 
fixtures is felt more by day than by mght. There is à 
certain antique conventionality inherent in a porcelaiu- 
candle miniature-lamp design that makes it hopeless to 
derive therefrom adequate modern flood lighting. 

The rapid advance in lamp making which gives us 
powerful units also necessitates new methods of indirect 
or concealed sources to avoid glare. Yet possibly the 
successful attempt to introduce light from nowhere has 
outdone itself, as the logical mind is baffled by the absence 
cf a source of light. 

Not only is it a satisfaction to know whence light 
emanates, but it is artistically pleasing to have illumina- 
tion non-uniform. Indeed non-uniformity is a neglected 
means of success in architectural appreciation bv. light. 
When we admire а cosy-corner in a home, its attractive- 
ness results from its being set apart from the rest of 
the room by its furnishings. A table lamp with an 
attractive shade provides good illumination but over only 
a limited area. Take away the table lamp and flood the 
corner with superfluous light, and all cosiness is gone. 

In a similar manner much of the artistic taste in the 
design and furnishing of a room is nullified bv im- 
moderate or by monotonous lighting. When a room is 
completely lighted it is grasped at a glance. and maintains 
no interest. If only the centre table is illuminated there 
is opportunity for the play of the imagination in the 
darker spaces, and the room appears larger. Of course, 
if the entire room is to be occupied, as is a concert hall, 
it must be completely lighted; but even here the effort 
to obtain uniform illumination mav result in diminishing 
the attractiveness of the room. Given a concert hall that 
is unduly long, with a platform at one end and entrances 
at the other; if evenly lighted the first glance discloses 
the full length of the hall and the extreme distance to the 
platform from the rear. Now let the stage be over- 
lighted, the centre only moderately lighted, and let the 
rear, under the baleony, have an intermediate illumina- 
tion. On entering, the stage is conspicuous, and the 
middle portion of the hall loses a few rows of seats, 
bringing the rear seats decidedly nearer to the stage. 
Of course, the differences must be skilfullv managed to 
show no sharply dividing lines, and the minimum must 
be up to programme-reading standard. When such irr egu- 
lar illumination has a valid psychological basis it proves 
acceptable, although often unnoticed. To diminish the 
length of a hotel corridor this scheme of graded lighting 
is inadequate ; but if the mid-length is well lighted, especi- 
ally by visible lamps, while the portion bevond is less 
brightly lighted and from concealed sources, the ordinary 
vision hardly goes beyond mid-length. 

To tuke another case, a wide room will appear longer 
when the side walls are illuminated more than the ends, 


* А Paner read at the mid-winter convention of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, New York. 


which then recede. The effect is enhanced if the ceiling- 
wall line is somewhat indeterminate. as the eye judges 
not merelv by illumination but also Бу geometrical out- 
line. Experiments show that a difference of the order of 
19 per cent. шах be produced in the apparent distance 
of a wall bv altering its illumination. 

Photographic art teaches us that pleasing contrasts 
mav be produced by proper management of light, sug- 
gesting possibilities in artificial lighting of interiors often 
artistically superior to that of davlight. Fairly bright 
illumination is necessary to bring out a colour scheme. 
while if form alone is to be shown, contrasts may be in- 
creased or diminished by throwing more light on the 
brighter surfaces or on the darker. In this w av desirable 
contrasts may be enhanced. and undesirable ones sub- 
dued. Thus to displav a colonnade the columns should 
be accentuated bv illumination if naturally bright; but if 
dark, should be silhouetted against a well- lighted back- 
ground. Shadows should be produced. For extreme 
conspicuousness they should be made to run quartering 
bv a 45° position of lamps. On the other hand objec- 
tionable pillars can easily be made inconspicuous, if they 
are rectangular, by dimly illuminating their surfaces to 
agree with a dull wall behind. In the case of round 
columns only perfectly diftased lighting will cause their 
rotunditv to merge пио the background. — Pilasters. 
alwavs an architectural embellishment, should be brought 
out by throwing their projecting sides into comparative 
darkness 

Anv artistic feature of a house, such as an oil painting. 
2 choice bit of furniture, or a handsome stairway, may be 
emphasised by superior illumination, just as а master- 
piece of sculpture in a art gallery is specially lighted. 
(‘are must be taken, however. not to overdo this, or an 
exaggerated theatrical spot-lght effect may result. These 
effects depend wholly upon relative illumination, and are 
equally possible with dim or brilliant general lighting. 
The beauty of a landscape is enhanced at sundown bv 
the lengthening shadows of directed but diminishing light. 
Modern powerful high-efticiency lamps tend toward а 
lavish use of light often in entire disregard of artistic 
proportionality, imitating midday glare. ` 

Psychological as well as artistic considerations suggest 
varving the illumination progressively for one entering 
ahouse. Finding the vestibule brighter than the entrance 
steps, the hall brighter than the vestibule, and the recep- 
tion room brighter than the hall, a guest 1s insensibly 


directed Бу the increasing light in a hospitable manner. 


Where a valid reason for illumination differences exists, 
dependent on the use and the relative importance of the 
various rooms, pleasure is felt in the lighting interpre- 
tation. even when the means are not recognised. When 
the conditions are disturbed, perhaps merely by failure 
to replace a burned-out lamp correctly, the discord 1s 
felt bv one at all sensitive to harmony in illumination. 
Much thought is required to adapt lighting to the 
varying uses of a house. The best preliminary to lighting 
plans is to make an. imaginary tour of the building with 
its owner or occupant, asking what the colour scheme will 


be, what vistas must be kept unobstructed, the purpose 


of this room and that, and how they will be furnished. 

Beginners in illumination often. ov erlook the light absorp- 
tion by dull portieres and furniture, which darken a room. 

The quantity of light required increases with the surface 

area. A rectangular desk shoved into a corner adds 
nothing to the room surface, but if get out in the middle 
of the room all its vertical sides are additional. Thus, in 
a public library, book-stacks often more than double the 
area requiring illumination. 

A good example of alternative lighting of a room. 
adapting it to different demands, is seen in the flood 
lighting of a hotel dining-room for use at a general ban- 
quet, and in the cozy taole-lamp transformation with 
meagre general illumination, when it is desired to pro- 
vide as many separate tables as possible for private 
parties. Indeed, the manager of a large hotel remarked 
that when the dining-room was thus lighted it was sur- 
prising how loudly the guests talked, as if no one were 
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within hearing. ‘Similarly a public reading room may 
have table lamps suggesting a privacy conducive to study, 
or may have a blaze of general lighting satisfactory for 
desultory reading, points of view justifying the combina- 
tion of both methods. 

Completely diffused lighting is wearisome, as evi- 
denced in “ white kitchen ’’ restaurants, and there is опе 
advantage in partially directed light not always recog- 
nised. Eye fatigue is relieved by change in illumination 
„which causes a change in the adjustment of the eye 
muscles. When reading by direct light a slight move- 
ment of the paper produces such relief, perhaps uncon- 
sciously; but with diffused lighting no relief is possible. 
This explains why in inverted lighting the effect is better 
with relatively dark walls, as Шеу absorb the horizontal 
ravs, and the light comes only from above. 

The well-known unsatisfactory combination of arti- 
ficial illumination and daylight is in part due to the ming- 
ling of horizontal and vertical ‘rays, although colour 
difference is also important. Architects avoid cross window 
lights, yet often specify strictly bracket lighting for a 
room, with brackets on everv wall. When all are in 
use simultaneously there is objectionable cross-lighting 
and glare. | 

Freedom may be urged in the placing of fixtures un- 
symmetrically except in rooms of extremely formal sym- 
metry. Doors and windows are seldom regularly placed. 
Furniture must be arranged with reference to doors and 
windows; why not locate lighting fixtures with direct 
relation to the furniture? In factories utility governs 
location. In an artistic interior appropriateness governs, 
and this includes use as well as beauty. 

Since the common arrangement of inverted lighting 
produces symmetrical and almost uniform illumination, 
16 may seem that the artistic variation proposed would 
demand a return to direct lighting with its glare. It is 
true that extreme differences may require direct lighting, 
but semi-indirect and even direct lamps may be made 
much less diffusing than usual. There is opportunity in 
the development of oval or even boat-shaped bowls in 
semi-indirect. lighting for sending out most of the light 
laterallv. Moreover, it is possible to design one side of 
such elongated bowls for superior brightness, without 
diminishing their artistic appearance. and thus give the 
unsymmetrica] light. distribution suited to special needs. 

А new method of directing inverted ravs is found in 
a grooved ceiling. The resultant distribution depends 
upon the lamp reflector. as well as on the shape of the 
grooves. With V-shaped grooves the locus of maximum 
floor illumination is not directly under the fixture but is an 
ellipse with major axis transverse to the direction of the 
grooves; while strangely enough, loci of lesser illumina- 
tion are elliptical figures, whose major axes are longi- 
tudinal. With a V-ceilinz a single row of inverted light- 
ing units placed somewhat nearer together than usual 
will serve a wider room than with a smooth ceiling. Also 
the brightness of the ceiling immediately over the lamp 
is reduced. А grcoved ceiling will direct downward 
much light that is now wasted on upper walls, but the 
use of such a ceiling is suggested for directing light rather 
than for economy. Since distribuiion from a grooved sur- 
face depends on the shape of the grooves, independently 
of their size, the grooves may be minute, when the 
appearance would not differ noticeablv from the usual 
ceiling. Such markings can probably be impressed upon 
fresh plaster at moderate expense, and in steel ceilings it 
is evident that fine grooves can be manufactured if 
demanded. 

Whether these means or others are adopted, there 
should be a reaction from the too complete diffusion of 
modern inverted lighting, with appreciable gain in artistic 
effect. 


Тнк Alexandra Hotel, Bridlington, has recently been 
purchased by Mr. Perey S. Newbound, Ferriby, with a view 
to practical rebuilding at a later date. The alterations will 
include 300 new bedrooms and four or five open baths. 


VARIETIES. . 

Mn. JOHN WITHERS SHEPPARD, of Curzon House, 
Gotham, Notts, plaster manufacturer and gypsum miner, 
including bequests to employees, left gross estate of £33,507. 

Captain PuncELL, Chief of the Dublin Fire Brigade, 
estimates the value of the buildings destroyed by the fires 
on the east and west of the Sackville Street area at 
£1,100,000, and he further states that a very rough approxi- 
mation of the loss in stock must be put at over three- 
quarters of a million. The buildings involved in the fires 
number 179. 

A NEW Bradford municipal building, composed of branch 
library and cottage baths, has just been opened at the 
junction of Undercliffe Street and Tennyson Place, Т 
library is the twenty-sixth branch library in the city, and 
provision will be made for 12,000 volumes, all of which are 
free to the access of the public. The cottage baths are the 
last of thirteen approved by the Council in January 1914. 
The cost of the new premises has been £6,780. 

AN addition to Central Senior School, Gourock, at an 
outlay of 54.500, has been formally opened. This extension 
consists of a three-storey wing to the north-west of the 
present school in Binnie Street, and comprises four addi- 
tional class-rooms, gymnasium, and headmaster’s room. 
The gymnasium is on the ground floor, measures 52 feet by 
22 feet, and the separate changing rooms for boys and girls 


provide spray baths and lockers for the pupils. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Alex. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, 
Hamilton. 


AT the last meeting of the Lunatic Asylum Visiting 
Committee of Plymouth Borough Council a letter was 
received from the Board of Control stating that they would 
not be justified in considering the plans of the proposed 
extension of the asylum, which had been submitted to them, 
in view of the present necessary restrictions and financial 
stringency. The estimated cost of the proposed extension 
is £100,000. The idea of the Corporation was to get the 
preliminaries over now in order to be able to start. the work 
when the war finished. In January 1915, when the scheme 
was approved, it was stated that it was hoped to accept a 
tender eighteen months hence, and no charge would fall on 
the ratepayers until the financial year 1917-18. 

THE issue for 1916 of the “ Mercantile Year Book and 
Directory of Exporters’’ is just to hand, and possibly the 
greatest compliment we can pay to it is the statement that 
what the '' Post Office Directory " is to the general public 
or the “ Kelly's Building Trades’ Directory " to the build- 
ing trades, the ‘‘ Mercantile Year Book” should be, and 
undoubtedly is, to the merchant. The publishers are 
Messrs. Lindley Jones & Brother, of 16 St. Helen's Place, 
London, E.C. The Editor points out in this year's edition 
the difficulties of publication at the present time; but, 
despite this, he justly prides himself on the fact that he 
has been enabled to issue a comprehensive list of both 1m- 
porters and exporters, and also a list of Belgian firms 
temporarily established in this country, a Black List of 
enemy firms abroad, and the list of traders in China and 
Siam with whom trading is permissible. 

Tar fifty-fourth annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on April 26 at the Law Association Rooms, Cook 
Street, Liverpool. Mr. J. H. Clayton, the chairman of the 
board of directors, presided, and said that the fact of the 
company during the present difficult period doing well and 
being able to submit an account which bears favourable 
comparison with previous records, was not because of the 


"absence of difficult conditions, but because these difficulties 


have so far been satisfactorily surmounted. Fire premiums 
have increased by £60,934 from £1,655,713 to £1,716,647, 
and, excluding interest, the real profit, after deducting 
income-tax and provision for the increased liability, 15 
£166,091. In the accident account the premiums are almost 
exactly the same amount as in the previous year, and the 
net underwriting result similarly arrived at 15 564.699. 
The marine account has been affected by special circum- 
stances, and the premiums show a large increase from 
£235,256 to £359,451. This increase, however, is rather 
adventitious and due largely to the premiums for marine 
war risks, the results of which have so far been satisfactory. 
After all deductions and with the usual provision for the 
increased liability, the net marine profit is £44,450. These 
underwriting results demonstrate that in 1915 the company 
has again made substantial progress. The total premium 
income is now £2,985,081, against £2,799,044, a solid 
advance indicative of the steadily growing power and 
strength of the company. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., 


TENDERS, ETC. 

+ ° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &с., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DuBLIN.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bristot.—May 13.—For the following works, for the 
Guardians—viz. : (а) stuccoing and painting external walls 
of Bradley Villa, Manor Road, Fishponds; (b) painting, 
&c., hospital wards 4, 5, 8, and 9 at Eastville institution ; 
(c) plastering, painting, &c., wards 187 and 188 at East- 
ville institution; (d) plastering, painting, &c., rooms 1524 
and 153 and ward 152 at Eastville institution. Mr. J. J. 
Simpson, clerk, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

CRUMLIN.—For erection of a small (C.M.) Forward 
Movement hall at Crumlin. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. R. S. 
Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

FARNBOROUGH.—May 15.—For alterations to their pre- 
mises in Lynchford Road, for Messrs. Timothy White 
Co., Ltd. Apply at Lynchford Road, Farnborough. 

Нол,.— Мау 18.—For the builders’ and ferro-concrete 
work in connection with extension of the electrical plant 
at the electricity works, Sculcoates Lane, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. F. W. Bricknell, city engineer, Guildhall, Hull. 

Нүтне.--Мау 31.—For the construction of six bastions 
to sea wall, one flight of stens, four additional timber 
groynes, and extension of one existing groyne on or adjacent 
to the foreshore at Hythe, for the Corporation. Deposit £1. 
The Town Clerk, Hythe, Kent, or at the office of the con- 
sulting engineers, Messrs. Douglass, Lewis & Doagiass, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

InELAND.—May 24.—For re-roofing and renovating Kil- 
managhan Chapel, Tubber, co. Westmeath, for the Very 
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Rev. J. L. Magee, Р.Р. Deposit £1 1s. The Parochial 
House, Tubber, or Mr. T. J. Cullen, M.R.I A.I., architect, 
25 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

Інік оғ Wicut.—For the rebuilding of Stanwell Farm 
House, Bembridge. Mr. S. E. Tomkins, architect and sur- 
veyor, 50 Holyrood Street, Newport, I.W. 

Kenpat.—May 17.—For carrying out various improve- 
ments to the ‘‘ Seven Stars Hotel,” for Mr. Edward Rishton. 
Mr. 5. Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

MANCHESTER.— May — 24.—For additional ambulance 
accommodation at Goulden Street, for the Watch Con- 
mittee. Send £1 1s. deposit to the City Treasurer. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Мутногмвохр.—Мау 24.—For works comprised іп the 
formation of site for marshalling sidings and construction 
of offices, &c., at Mytholmrovd, for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. The Engineer's Office, Hunt's 
Bank, Manchester. 

PrNGAM.—For erection of a school chapel to be erected 
at Pengam. The Surveyor's Office, Pengam Garden City, 
and 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. | 

КАхнАМ.—Мау 30.—For repair of the sea wall at 
Motley Hill Farm, in Bartlett and. Otterham Creeks on the 
River Medway, for the Rochester and Chatham Joint Sewer- 
age Board. Mr. W. Banks, A.M.LC.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester. 

RocuEsrER.—May 16.— For certain additions to the fire 
station, the Common, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Banks, 
A. M.I.C. E., city surveyor. Guildhall, Rochester. 

"COTLAND.— Мау 17.—For mason, carpenter, slater, and 
plaster works of alterations and additions to dwelling-house 
at Collieston, Lumphanan (Mr. Alexander Ferries, tenant). 
Mr. G. Cocker, estate ground officer, Lumphanan. 

TuxNsTALL.—For the various works required in the altera- 
tions and additions to the Sportsman's Arms, Tunstall, 
near Catterick, Yorks. Mr. G. W. Atkinson, architect, 
1 Mark Lane, Leeds. 

WanunrNGTON.— Мау 16.—For extension of buildings, for 
the Electricity and Tramways Committee. Deposit £1. 
‘Mr. S. P. Silcock, architect, 6 Egypt Street, Warrington. 

Yrovirr.—May 25.—For the erection of twenty-five houses 
for munition workers at Westland, in the parish of Yeovil 
Without, together with certain drainage and other work for 
the Rural District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. Petter 
& Warren, architects, Church Street, Yeovil. 


TENDERS. 


IRELAND. 


For the erection of a hall. for the Oranze Lodge, Pettigo. 


Messrs. F. E. TOWNSEND & Sow, architects, Ennis- 

killen. 
A. & G. Freebarn. £665 0 0 
Bloomfield 665 0 0 
McBride i : { A | 640 0 0 
S. Moore, Boyaghan, Irvinestown, co. Fer- 

managh (accepted) 575 0 0 
McMahon (withdrawn) 457 15 0 


WALES. 

For the erection of a school at Beulah (Cardigan) for the 
county education authority. Mr, G. Dickens-Lewis, 
Licentiate В.Г.В.А., M.S.A., county architect, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


Davies & Evans £977 15 0 
Thomas & Lewis 959 0 0 
Tom Morgan . 874 0 0 
Thos. Jones ; à , 848 10 0 
PoweLL & RicHanps, Brongest (accepted). 816 0 0 


Mr. Тномав СаммасеЕ Соѕғокр, of Hazlewood Road, 
Northampton, retired builder, died on December 20, leav- 
ing £48,166. 


Амохс the plans submitted for the consideration of 
Grimsby Corporation Buildings Plans Committee at the 
monthly meeting was one for the construction of a cellar 
beneath the residence of a well-known resident. “Is it 
necessary to deposit plans before you can build a cellar ? ” 
asked a Councillor. “ Yes, if it's intended for human 
habitation, as this is—at certain times," said the Borough 
Surveyor. “Is it a funk-hole?"' asked the Councillor curi- 
ously. The plan was passed. 
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WELDON STONE. OGILVIE & co. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
us testified Many years Connected with the late firm of W. H 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. аата педа те 


by ite use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPXNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. Mildmay Avenue, 1911 ngton, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS ы” 
Alterations & Decorations. жы 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


Telegraphic ana Postal Address :— 
"MEALING BROS., Hiau WYCOMBE.” 


ESTABLISHED 1895. кланы T — 
MEALING BROS. MERE 
Manufacturers of ай kinds of 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
АШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: '" FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 


CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, 
2 PARKS, &c. 2 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIO) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND СЕМЕНТ 


AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, 


CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &o. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


Jobn Ellis $ Sons, £d. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works : Barrow-on-Scar, nr. Loughboro’. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


“SAMSON SPOT” 


SOLID 


BRAIDED 


ordinary Бо” 
called '' best" 

sash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 
IT 18 SPECIFIED by 

the best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the beat 

Builders. 


$ ee 

> ММ. Е. PECK & CO. 
üneorp.). 

31 BARTHOLOMEW OLOSE, LONDON, E.0. 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS, 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully: 

Earthenware ...:£! 108. 
Without inner 

seating Êl 7s. Gd. 

Iron .. -- . £2 Bs. 
Plus 20 % 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in. 
бо, ana 22 Drains. 
toc in Earthen — 
ware and Iron. SS 


For further particulars applg— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams : Tel. 


S 
ЎЎ, 


* INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 
” LONDON 
Security | LANCASHIRE £6,349,479. 


FIKE 


71 INSURANCE COMPANY / 
\ (79 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155 LEADENHALL STREET, E.0. 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. AOOIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


Head Offices : 


cagliola 


decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. 


VIQR i Еу ; ЖЕ $ Ж 4 А5 = Ж 
к — ; [37 in t, TET. 1 
4 [ | И ДЕ ч ЖЕТТ ты à wo жеке 


JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
"and Balustrading are in Scagliola Marble. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, 110. 


TELEPHONE: No. 4054 PADDINGTON. 


LONDCN MUSEUM (LATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining 


Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is Dot a surface 
It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. 
factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


WALL LINING, DADOS, SLABS, 


LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, 


Bv SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


It has been manu- 


то His MAJESTY. 


ADECORATIVEMATERIAL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS.  PILASTERS. 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 
THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


MARBIC. 


A form of Scagliola, especially 


suitable for 


and FLAT WORK generally. 


Equally effective and durable at 
MUCH LOWER COST. 


LONDON, N.W. 
TELEGRAMS: “ GRASP, LONDON.” 


——" 


” 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE PURIFIERS 
AT ROMFORD IN 1913.* 


Ву W. D. CHILD. 


THE author had for some time given consideration to the 
question as to whether the construction of purifiers in their 
simplest form—t.e., when resting upon or sunk into the 
ground—might not be more economically effected by the 
use of Portland cement concrete than with the usual cast- 
iron plates. 

Having become acquainted with the “ Winget ’’ con- 
crete block-making machine and the vanety of material 
that may be produced by its use, he resolved to go more 
closely into the question of the cost of concrete construc- 
tion. By using suitable proportions of crushed clinkers, 
breeze, sand, and Portland cement, he found that blocks 
measuring 32 in. by 9 in. by 9 in. could be produced at 
a cost of 10d. each, and quoin blocks, closers, and other 
shapes at proportionate rates. By the use of these blocks, 
the construction of the purifier boxes would be carried out 
without the erection of any timber framework or shutter- 
ing, and in this way considerable economy would be 
effected. 

He therefore prepared plans and estimates for the 
construction of a set of four concrete purifiers, each 30 ft. 
by 20 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. internal dimensions. The work 
was put in hand in June 1913, the company undertaking 
the erection of the concrete boxes, while the ironwork 
was in the hands of well-known contractors. 

An excavation was made approximately 88 ft. long by 
33 ft. 2 in. wide and 6 ft. deep ; the sides being cut truly 
vertical, and the bottom accurately level. Over the whole 
surface of this bottom, Portland cement concrete, 18 in. 
thick, was placed in two layers, each 9 in. thick. 

In placing the concrete in position, the surface was at 
once faced with a finer and richer concrete, so as to form 
a conglomerate mass of perfectly level concrete, requiring 
no surface rendering—the latter having a tendency to 
scale-off. Upon this level bottom, the outside and the 
division walls were distinctly marked out, and the builders 
commenced setting the concrete blocks. 

The outer walls were faced on the inside with blocks 
9 in. deep and 9 in. wide, with quoin blocks built in to 
bond with the division walls; and these blocks were 
backed-up to the solid earth with 9 in. of mass concrete. 


This was put in when each two courses of blocks had: 


been set in position. 

The division walls were built with blocks 9 in. deep 
hy 8 in. wide, set 2 in. apart; the space being filled in 
with Portland cement grout, forming a solid wall 18 in. 
thick. When the work arrived at the proper height, this 
space was used to receive the holding-down bolts of the 
cast-iron coping plates. The bolts, being accurately 
placed in position, were then grouted-in solid. 

Two courses of Staffordshire blue brick were built. at 
certain positions into the walls with 2-inch projection ; and 
these served to support the ends of grids carrving the 
purifying material. The bearing bars for the wood grids 
are supported on concrete corbel blocks, built into the 
walls. 

As soon as the walls were raised to the full height, the 
upper surface was rendered with good Portland cement 
compo, 3 in. thick; and when this had thoroughly set and 
dried, it was painted with boiled oil to form an adhesive 
surface for the jointing material used in bedding the cast- 
iron coping plates. 

To ensure the concrete walls of the boxes being gas- 
tight, the whole of the inner surface was dressed with 
‘© [ronite."' 

The ** Ironite ’’ is mixed with water in a pan in small 
quantities, kept constantly stirred, and applied to the face 
of concrete with a stiff brush, stippling it well into the 
pores of the concrete. For the work in question, the 
author used two coats—allowing the first coat to rust and 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Southern District 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers. 


dry before applying the second—and in this way secured 
a sound job. 

“ [ronite ’’ was used in preference to cement render- 
ing. Тһе method of application fills up all cavities in the 
concrete, and chemical and mechanical union takes place 
between the '* Ironite ’’ and the surrounding surface with 
but little probability of any subsequent parting, as 
frequently occurs with cement rendering. 

The prominent features of the work to which attention 
may be drawn are: 

Use of concrete blocks, dispensing with all timber 
framing. 

Coating with '' Ironite ’’ to render the concrete gas- 
tight. 

The use of timber for bearing bars in place of steel, 
whieh rapidly deteriorates through contact with oxide of 
iron. 

The type of wood grids adopted for use, and jointing 
all connections with the tallow joint. 

The principal object, however, was, by the use of 
different material and method of construction to that 
generally employed, to reduce the first cost of the plant. 


, 


WATER HAMMER. 


By \\пллАм Ransom, A.M.I.C.E. (Assistant City 
Surveyor, Worcester). 


HOUSEHOLDERS and others are frequently alarmed by 
mysterious sounds and noises in their water pipes, and 
are apt to imagine they are in daily danger of some form 
of explosion. Тһе following short article from the 
Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers gives an account of how some of these noises 
are caused and makes suggestions for their remedy : — 

Students will be familiar with the philosophical instru- 
ment known as the water hammer, which explains the 
cause of many of the noises. A glass tube is half-filled 
with water and when the water is raised to boiling point 
to expel the air, the end of the tube which is formed into 
a globular shape, is sealed. When the instrument is 
held vertically and quickly moved up and down the water 
will knock against the ends as if it were solid, and pro- 
duce the sounds known as water hammer. If the instru- 
ment be held upside down and the water allowed to fill 
the globular end, and then reversed, the water will escape 
through the narrow opening of the globular end like a 
stream of small pebbles falling to the bottom. Тһе 
noises are caused by the water falling through a partial 
vacuum. 

In domestic hot water supplies similar noises are 
caused by inattention to the minor details of construction. 

The boilers are sometimes fixed unevenly, and an air 
or steam space is formed at the top, and upen the sudden 
condensation of the steam the water will thump against 
the sides of the boilers. A similar effect can be produced 
in boilers by allowing the flow pipe to project into the 
boiler. 

Noises are also caused in hot water supplies when the 
boiler is heated too rapidly and the circulation pipes are 
long. Bubbles of steam are formed which cause the 
thumping of water. | 

In cold water supplies noises frequently occur in 
cisterns, caused by the vibration of a weak ball valve; 
while “ та Пе” or “check ’’ noises are often heard at 
stop cocks and bib taps owing to the accumulation of a 
little air. 

Water hammer, besides being & domestic nuisance, 
may be a source of great trouble in the distribution of 
water проп a large scale. It is known as water ram, and 
is caused by the effect of impact from the sudden arrest 
of motion of a column of water in the mains. Тһе 
momentum which is lost bv the water is expended by 
slightly distending the main and also by a certain amount 
of compression. 

Sir В. Binnie experimented іп 1887 with a $ inch pipe 
114 feet long which was taken off the water main. А 
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plug cock was provided with an effective waterway of 
.152 square inches. Не recorded the following pressures 
in pounds per square inch:— 


Position of Pressure at Pressure at 
Cock. the Cocke the Main. 
Cock closed... bee Я 125 125 
Cock open ... s 558 20 120 
Cock shut quickly ... 550 220 


The great effect of water ram will thus be seen and how 
such an increase of pressure may have a very injurious 
effect upon water mains. 

Mr. Weston in Vol. XIV. of the Transactions of the 
American Institution of Civil Engineers makes the follow - 
ing conclusions as to his investigations of the subject. 
Пе says that the pressure due to hydraulic impact varies 
with a lower power than the square of the velocity, and 
that with the same velocity the intensity of pressure 
developed is higher in larger than in smaller pipes. 
Therefore, when dealing with large water mains heavy 
blows may be expected, and a large factor of safety 
should be provided to prevent fracture of the pipes. 

As a general precaution against water ram, all valves 
should be closed slowly so that the flow of water should 
not be suddenly impeded. Ав far as possible valves 
should be placed at the top end of works. Relief valves 
can also be provided which, upon any sudden increase of 
pressure, will permit the escape of a small quantity of 
water to relieve the pipes from concussion. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 
No. 4,951. March 31, 1915.— Moritz Kahn, Caxton 


House, Westminster, and A. W. Ruddle, 6 Long Causeway, 
Peterborough. Floors, roofs, and similar portions of build- 
ing structures. 

5,119. April 3, 1915. —W. A. Wilson, Carlton Works, 
Armley, Leeds. Moulding clay or like radiants used for 
gas fires. 

5.227. April 7, 1915.—Fred. Thackeray, 3 Cambrian 
Terrace, Gwaelodygarth Road, Merthyr Tydfil, Borough 
Architect. Curved travelling templet or shield with shaft 
hinged at the centre-point of movement for the construc- 
tion of domes. 

5,516. April 8, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 
vention, April 11, 1914.)—R. S. Stokvis-Zonen, Ltd., 594 
Westzeedijk, Rotterdam. Gas stove. 

6,157. April 24, 1915.—A. E. McKean, Hazard, Totnes, 
Devon, and W. G. Trethewey, 14 Braddon Hill Road, Fleet 
street, Torquay, and C. C. Plucknett, 38 Poland Street, 
W. Fastenings for hinged or pivoted windows and the 
like. 

6,555. April 28, 1915.— Edward Johnson, 87 Hall Street, 
Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, and William Boulton, Ltd., Navi- 
gation Road, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. Tile and like 
presses. 

11,045. July 30, 1915.—Joseph Thomas, Mardy Street, 
Cardiff. Apparatus for mixing lime. 

17,713. Dec. 18, 1915.—G. A. C. Thynne, Victoria Tile 
Works, Hereford. Electrically heated stove or open fire. 

6,868. May 7, 1015.—H. A. Taylor, Midland Blind 
Works, Syston, Leicestershire. Blinds, screens, shutters, 
and the like. 

4,770. March 27, 1915.— The Richmond Gas Stove and 
Motor Co., Ltd., and Harold Hartley, Academy Street, 
Warrington. Gas fires. 

9,709. April 16, 1915.—Henry Pratt, “Тһе Dingle,” 
Goldieslie Road, Wylde Green, Warwick. Heating and 
sanitary engineer. Household baths. 

9,699. July 3, 1915.—Henry Folland, “ Brondeg," 
Glanamman, and William Griffiths, 2 High Street, Glan- 
amman, Carmarthen. Apparatus for painting plain or 
corrugated or other metal sheets. 

13,723. Sept. 27, 1915.—W. A. Smyrk, Melbourne 
House, Heriot Road, Hendon, N.W. Builder. Picture 
rails and hooks. 

5,990. April 21, 1915.—James Slater & Co. (Engi- 
neers), Ltd., and C. R. Allensby, 50 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, W. Heat radiators. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


VARIETIES. 
Mr. Josera Mason, builder and contractor, of Buck- 
hurst Hill, has left estate to the value of £20,500. 


Captain SIDNEY W. CRANFIELD, Middlesex Regiment, 
has been promoted Major—temporary Lieutenant-Colonel. 


THe death occurred last week at Rothwell, Kettering, 
of Mr. Frederick Barlow, aged sixty, a well-known con- 
tractor. Deceased was one of the most prominent Liberals 
in the county and unsuccessfully contested North 
Northamptonshire in 1900. 


AT the last meeting of the Torquay Town Council 
General Sprapgge called attention to the condition of a 
medieval building on Chapel Hill This chapel, he said, 
dated from the thirteenth century, and was of exceptional 
interest. Fir trees had taken root on the roof, and the 
building would come down unless this was stopped. No one 
knew absolutely the origin and date of the chapel. 1t was 
supposed to be connected with Tor Abbey. The matter 
was referred to the Improvement Committee. 


Tur death has occurred at his residence, Gerard Road, 
Rotherham, of Mr. William Henry Banks, an artist and 
designer of some repute, says the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
For over thirty years the deceased pursued his craft at the 
works of Messrs. J. & R. Corker, stove-grate manufacturers, 
Rotherham, and in this capacity did much notable work. 
His talent won him success in Sheffield on many occasions, 
and for a long period he was one of the most gifted con- 
tributors to the Sheffield School of Art exhibitions. Early 
in his career he designed a stove for the Sheffield Masonic 
Hall, then in course of erection, and this was selected from 
amongst the drawings of many competitors and adopted by 
the authorities. Іп 1893 Mr. Banks gained the highest 
award open to any student at the Sheffield School of Art. 
the Duke of Norfolk's Prize, and for a number of years 
consecutively he gained premier honours in the Alfred 
Chadburn competition. Amongst his most treasured 
possessions were the bronze and silver medals conferred upon 
him by the South Kensington Museum, and he also held 
the Art Teacher’s Certificate. 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE new Savings Bank, Leicester, is being supplied with 
Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


Тне Ironite Company, Ltd., 11 Old Queen Street, S.W., 
writing in reference to Mr. Child’s paper on the new con- 
crete purifiers at Romford (which we report on the pre- 
ceding page), point out—in reply to a question raised as to 
the permanent effect of ironite—that when ironite has 
thoroughly matured it remains inert, and is consequently 
not affected by gases, and acts as an efficient protection to 
the concrete. Also should any cracks appear in the con- 
crete these can be easily repaired with ironite, applied 
either internally or externally. We might finally mention 
that the War Department and the Admiralty are using 
ironite extensively ; 300,000 to 400,000 yards of concrete 
hutments, &c., have been treated with ironite and several 
large reservoirs. Ironite flooring is also being much used 
in munition factories. 


THREE authorities—viz., the Ripon Corporation, and the 
Ripon and Wath Rural District Councils, have united in 
the proposed purchase of a motor fire-engine for Ripon 
and the surrounding district. A joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of these authorities was held for the purpose of 
considering tenders, and, acting on expert advice, this con- 
ference resolved to recommend the acceptance of Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons’ tender for a ‘‘ Hatfield’’ petrol 
motor fire-engine of the new Light Brigade design. The 
recommendation was adopted by the Corporation, and the 
order has now been placed. It may be mentioned that the 
type chosen is one which has been specially introduced by 
the makers for service in country districts. It is ^apaole 
vf delivering 250 gallons a minute, and the engine for 
Ripon will be fitted with a ''first-aid " tank, from which 
the pump can take a supply of water for delivering a small 
jet immediately the scene of action is reached. А 38-toot 
extension-ladder will be carried, and the engine will also be 
provided with ample accommodation for hose and gear. 
No less than 3,600 feet of canvas delivery hose will be 1n. 
cluded in the equipment. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Lithographers 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


JAMES D. ROOTS & CO., Consulting Engineers and Pateat 
Experts. British, Foreign and Colonial Patents 
Designs and Trade Marke obtained at moderate 
charges.  Bui'ding Engineering Patent Specialists 
and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and 
varied practical engineering experience valuable to 
Inventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to 
"The Times,'' to this Journal, and for years formerly 
to “Тһе Engineer." Patent Information and 
Abstract of Patents &nd Designs Act of 1907 sent 
рое free on request.—THaNET House, Temple Bar, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
| Tel. Ай.-“ Oaktree, London." 
Teleph.—12327 Central. 


ee ee | 


British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection ef the Bullding and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD Ж CRIPWELL, 
119 Finebury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of 41 le. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reporte: to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales free of Co:n mission, and to any registered informa 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette pone Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

TATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE' Y, 

INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., | 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 1908. 


9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (281) Free, 
COOKING o EA 


APPARATUS. - 


Franco-British Exhibition, 
LONDON OFFICE: 


BATHS, 
WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINCS | 


| 


T. BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


GREAT SAVING IN LABOUR 


By using our 
SECTIONAL NON-CONDUCTING COVERINGS 


MANUFACTURERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION of REMOVABLE 
SECTIONAL COVERINGS 


Also жетектен for Plastic and all sisi. kinds of Coverings. 
Contractors to H.M. |. Office of Works. On War Office List, &c. 


SECTIONAL & PL PLASTIC BOILER COVERING CO. 


Successors to Toope’s Asbestos Covering Co. 
90 St. Pauls Road, Bow, London, E. 


Send for prices, catalogue & samples. 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATINC } Second-hand Theodolites, 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., 


orke, ROTHERHAM. 


W. H. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapten, London, N. 
Catalogue on Request to 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1851. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


WATER er towne, 


Artesian & Consulting Weil Engineer. 
Estates, Factories, &o. 


Complete Installations, 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 
Telegrams неа Gent. London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


4725 City. 
Telephones (31 Chatham. 


ween Victoria $t., Е.С. 


Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing Instruments, 


CLARKSONS { 238 нан HOLBORN, 


LONDON, м.о. 


GOODS, TRAM 


ENGINE & CARRIAGE SHEDS 
ШТ & [+ ree вы, 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G COWELL, SOHAM. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL, 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


№ DELTA METAL COMPANY, Linited, 
East Greenwich, London, S.E. | 
: DELTA BRONZE ron Авт METAL work, 


PATE 


Architectural & Technical Photographers, 


147 


KING =: 


БАҚАРА, dime 


PUMICE - CONCRETE, 


FIRE BREEZE - CONCRETE. 
PROOF TERRA - 


W. C. bien — 


COTTA & 


NT 
EXTRUDED BARS 
Brass, oe inae. Bronzo, Copper, Delta , Motals, &0. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


PHO T УС R APHRS 
TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
DAY. PRICE LISTS 
& ESTIMATES FREE. 
Established 1862. 
TELEPHONE 42 58 CENTRAL, 


“РЕККО-СЬАЗ 5” 


| os LIGHTS ETC. 


PARTITIONS zors | 
ROOFS. Е EM 


PUGGINGS. FLOORS. CEILINGS. 
J.A.KING & CO. 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA 5" LONDON, Е.С. 


TELEPHONES 
CENT. 773. CITY 2218. 


HAYES. MIDDLESEX, 
& RAWCLIFFE. YORKS. 


TELEGRAMS 
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ROK and the WAR. 


Aeroplane Hangars, Roofed 
with our Belfast Lattice Girder 
Roofs covered with КОК. 


Covering our Belfast 


")4 ا 

= 

57 JOD Lattice Girder Principle 

2 06 ‘yy! 

БЕ Is Best for Н 

ue 7 s Best for Hangars 

= J ar ` ‘ А . à 

— MS J PEED in erection is a necessary factor in the con- 
==: ( БР struction of Hangars — and that is why our 
= ; Belfast Lattice Girder roofs are in such great demand. 


These roofs are permanent, and give a 


M Clear span up to 100 ft. 


Covered with ROK Roofing, will tend to smother internal out- 
they make the best protection for breaks. It is absolutely weather- 
Aeroplanes, because ROK gives proof and will outlast galvanized 
an equable temperature, making iron. When you buy the BRITISH, 
condensation impossible. ROK is you buy the BEST—ROK is the 
safe from external fire-risks and BRITISH Roofing, 

May we send you our illustrated Booklet “О”? 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


чое = —36 Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST; and Roach Rd. Works, 014 Ford, LONDON, E. 2-7 fa $ АТТА. 
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ADMIRABLE SITES FOR 
WORKS, FACTORIES, &c. 


HE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY passes from the Metropolis Northwards through the 
centre of industrial England, throwing out íts branches Eastward and Westward to the Coast. 
Its lines run over the great Coalfield which extends into the Counties of Yorkshire, Nottingham- 

shire, Derbyshire and Lincolnshire, thus affording an easily accessible source of fuel supply. 


4 THIS COALFIELD IS THE LARGEST IN THE BRITISH ISLES, and was estimated 
by the Royal Commission of Coal Supplies (1905) to cover not only an area of approximately 4066 
square miles, but also to contain not less than forty-nine thousand million (49,000,000,000) tons of 
coal, The Lancashire and North Wales Coalfields are also traversed by the Company’s lines. 


q THE NEW EASTERN PORT OF IMMINGHAM should particularly attract traders, as 
its modern equipment and accessibility at any time of the day or night, irrespective of tides, are important 
time and labour saving factors. | 


4 ADJOINING THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILROAD at various parts of the system are 
situated VALUABLE SITES FOR WORKS, where, by the introduction of siding accommodation, 
goods can pass right into and directly out of the works, which GREATLY ASSISTS THE MANU- 
FACTURER to attain his desired position in the World's Markets. 


4 For information please communicate with the G.C.R. Publicity Office, 216 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W. | А 


4 Owners and Agents of LAND AND BUILDINGS FOR SALE ОР TO BE LET near the 
Great Central Railway are requested to send particulars to the G.C. Bstate Office, 12 Paton 
Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

SAM FAY, General Manager. 


May 19, 1916.] 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Peporter. 


FRIDAY, MAY 19, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings doces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of tnterest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

e .* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Фе.) it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DuBLIN.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for & University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


GLossoP.—For pointing the Post Office Buildings, Nor- 
folk Square, Glossop; also for painting the whole of the 
outside of the Central Premises (Norfolk Square), including 
the Post Office Buildings, for the Glossop Co-Operative 
Society, Ltd. The Office, 2 Railway Street, Glossop. 

Нүтне.--Мау 31.—For the construction of six bastions 
to sea wall, one flight of steps, four additional timber 
groynes, and extension of one existing groyne on or adjacent 
to the foreshore at Hythe, for the Corporation. Deposit £1. 
The Town Clerk, Hythe, Kent, or at the office of the cón- 
sulting engineers, Messrs. Douglass, Lewis & Douwvioss, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

TrRELAND.—May 20.—For building new residence, includ- 
ing entrance walls, gates, avenue, bar fences, water supply 
and sewage works, near Rathcormac, co. Cork, for Mrs. 
Mary Hatch. Mr. W. F. Maye, C.E., architect, Fermoy. 

IRELAND.—Mavy 29.—For reconstruction of corn and flour 
mills at Ballyhaise, for the Cavan Central Creameries and 
Agricultural Society, Ltd. Mr. P. J. Brady, J.P., archi- 
tect, Broomfield House, Ballyhaise. 

J.J MANCHESTER. —May 23.—For the erection of пем 
boundary wall and gates at St. Mary's Home, Dickenson 
Road, Rusholme, for the Improvement and Buildings Com- 


mittee. Send £2 2s. deoosit to the Citv Treasurer. The 
City Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
MANCHESTER.—May 24.—For additional ambulance 


accommodation at Goulden Street, for the Watch Com- 
mittee. Send £1 1s. deposit to the City Treasurer. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Мүтногмвоүр.—Мау 24.—For works comprised in the 
formation of site for marshalling sidings and construction 
of offices, &c., at Mytholmroyd, for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. The Engineer's Office, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. 

Блтхнам.-Мау 30.—For repair of the sea wall at 
Motley Hill Farm, in Bartlett and Otterham Creeks on the 
River Medway, for the Rochester and Chatham Joint Sewer- 
age Board. Mr. W. Banks, A.M.LC.E., Guildhall, | 
Rochester. 

SEDBURGH.—For reroofing the farm buildings at the 
Moss Farm, Sedburgh. Mr. J. Stalker, architect, Kendal. 

TorriNcTON.—May 31.—For the construction of a retain- 
ing wall and culvert at Brandlesholme Road, Greenmount, 
for the Tottington Urban District Council. Mr. L. Kenyon, 
C.E., surveyor, Chapel Street, Tottington, Lancs. 

WaLEs.—May 20.—For erection of two villas at Fford- 
dygyfraith, Cefn Cribbwr, near Bridgend, for Mr. Rhys 
Thomas, Fforddygyfraith Farm. Mr. J. S. Griffiths, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Charles Street, Bridgend. 

Үкоупі..--Мау 25.—For the erection of twenty-five houses 
for munition workers at Westland, in the parish of Yeovil 
Without, together with certain drainage and other work for 
the Rural District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. Petter 
& Warren, architects, Church Street, Yeovil. 


TEN DERS. 
* LONDON. 


For the execution of certain works required for adapting 
Evelyn Street, Deptford, depót for the accommodation 
of trailer cars, for the London County Council. 


Garrett & Son £1,977 0 0 
J. & C, Bowyer . қ : | А 1,879 0 0 
Е. & T. THORNE, Manchester Road, E. 

(accepted) EE ‘ 1796 0 0 


VARIETIES. 


W AGES advances to carpenters and joiners have just been 
officially announced as having been granted at thirty-four 
districts in the United Kingdom. 

THE Bardney Abbey excavations are to be opened for 
the summer months. The ruins of an imposing pile are 
exposed. There are the bases of twenty-eight pillars, the 
remains of twelve side chapels, and upwards of 100 interest- 
ing tombs. The oldest dated tomb is to Johanna, wife of 
John Brown, a Bardney merchant, who died on February 9, 
1334. Another early one is that of ‘‘ Hugh Branston, Abbot, 
1382," who kept a pack of hounds in the Abbey. One of 
the altar slabs from the Abbey has been placed in the Parish 
Church to the memory of the late Vicar, the Rev. C. E. 
Laing, in appreciation of his work in connection with the 
excavations. Other buildings which have been uncovered 
include the chapter house, dormitories, infirmary, refectory, 
kitchens, abbot and priory houses, guest houses, and 
cellarium. There is on the grounds a museum of objects 
unearthed in the course of operations, comprising many 
beautiful pieces of stained glass, pottery, lead, knives, tools, 
spurs, buckles, coins, brass fragments, keys, pewter plates, 
and a fetter lock. 

THE Committee on War Damage held a meeting of their 
Executive Committee last week, in the Hall of the Brewers' 
Company, London, with the Lord Mayor of York, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Letters from the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, President the Earlof Derby, were read, 
informing the Committee that the Association had resolved 
to join in the presentation of the Committee's Memorial 
to the Prime Minister. The following resolution was 
passed: “ That the Committee reaffirm their determina- 
tion not to ask the Prime Minister to receive their deputa- 
tion until they are in a position to prove beyond fear of 
contradiction that they have the support of the country to 
the prayer of the Memorial—viz., that the Government 
abandon their scheme of war damage insurance, return 
the premiums already paid, and provide out of national 
funds for compensation to those who suffer damage from 
the attacks of the enemy. Further, that efforts be made by 
means of the county meetings to obtain the reauisite support 
before the next payments of premfums become due, viz., 
July 19 next." The number of municipal authorities who 
have resolved to join in the presentation of the memorial 
has now increased to 430. 
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AMES D. ROOTS & CO. Ceasaitiag Eagiacers and{Pateat 
British, Foreign and Colonial Patents 
Designs and Trade Marks obtained at moderate "» 
charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialists 

and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and LONDON % 3 


varied practical engineering experience valuable to LANCASHIRE МУ 
FIRE 


[nventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to Seourity 
INSURANCE COMPANY А 
{тр , 


ALEX. FINDLAY & & C0., LTD., 


MO END чы мары 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
Conicari for the Main ain Buildings 
reat Stadium for the 
Franco - British Exhibition London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. 8.W. 


IDEM IEEE ee {сг 

Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. Teleph.—12327 Central. _ 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, EJ. 


ERFECTION IN ө ROOFING FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


E a e GM Е 5 227 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | “емрьочсяв" UnsiLrry. MARINE 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. &a Insurance врате вори вор and 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal. Vienna, 1873. Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWaATER, SOMERSET. 


“The Times,” to this Journal, and for years formerly 
to “Тһе Engineer." Patent Information and 
Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 sent 
post free on request.—THANzT Носва, Temple Bar, 
23 Strand, London, W.C. 

Tel. Ad.—‘* Oaktree, London." 


=, 


"POILITE" 


Cement) 


SHEETS 


BRITISH 


Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles 


(About 4' 0" x 1' 10^, for fixing Straight Cover). 


Poilite Standard Tiles FOR DIAGONAL FIXING. 


Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4' X4', 6'X4', 8'X4'. From y” thick, upwards). 


Compressed Slieets 


(4' x 4', Smooth on Both Sides). 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD, 


Head Office :—59} SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works :—HAREFIELD. MIDDLESEX. 


RATNER SAFE CO, L” 


MAKERS OF IMPROVED 


SAFES, 
STRONG ROOMS, 
STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 


AND KINDRED WORK. CATALOGUES FROM 


51 MOORGATE ST. LONDON, Е.С. 
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NEW L,C.C. HALL. 

THE Establishment, Committee of the London County 
Council reported on February 22 the receipt of a letter, 
dated February 7, 1916, from the Ministry of Munitions 
of War stating that the Minister of Munitions had found 
it necessary, in view of the great shortage of labour for 
the construction of munition factories, to give directions 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts for the immediate 
discontinuance of the work now in progress at the new 
county hall, and that he had notified the contractors, 
Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., accordingly. The 
Establishment. Committee have since been in communi- 
cation with the Ministry of Munitions and the contractors 
on the matter, and their chairman and some other mem- 
bers of the Committee conferred with Mr. K. P. 
Hawksley, of the Ministry of Munitions, and representa- 
tives of the contractors. They have now considered 
certain proposals which have been submitted by the con- 
tractors in connection with the closing down of the works. 
These proposals are as follows : — 


(1) That the Council permit the architects to meet 
the contractors and advise upon the covering up and 
protection of the works during the suspension of opera- 
tions, and to point out any further work which thev 
consider should be undertaken in order to leave the build- 
ing in a safe and proper condition. A separate account 
will be kept of the cost of this item, which can be dealt 
with either through the Council or direct with the 
Ministry of Mumtions as may be decided. 

(2) That the Council agree to pav the contractors and 
sub-contractors for all work executed to the date of 
suspension, at contract rates. 

(3) That the Council agree to pay ihe contractors and 
sub-contractors for all material specially purchased or 
worked for the new county hall buildings and delivered 
to the site or such other place as may be selected, and 
in the event of the latter any double handling to be taken 
into consideration either by the Ministry of Munitions or 
the Council. 

(4) That the Council agree to the continuance of the 
preparation of the stone work so as to provide employ- 
ment for the masons and expedite the building on the 
resumption of work, and provide a suitable site for the 
storage of the stone until required. If this clause is 
agreed to, it is suggested that the worked stone be in- 
spected by architects and that which is passed be paid 
for at the rate of worked stone only. leaving fixing and 
cleaning down to be dealt with subsequently, together 
with any double handling involved. 

(9) That the Council agree to the continuance of the 
preparation of steel construction so far as may be found 
possible in high tensile steel, similar to that now being 
rolled for Government purposes. This is to apply to 
straight bars only, up to but not including the roof. И 
this clause is agreed to, it is suggested that payment be 
made for material delivered only, and that fixing be dealt 
with when executed. 

As regards (1), the Committee have informed the con- 
tractors that thev are prepared to authorise the architects 
to advise them in connection with the covering up and 
protective works, but that anv advice which may be given 
by the architects will be without any responsibility on 
their part or on the part of the Council, and that as 
regards the cost of the works the contractors should deal 
direct, with the Ministry of Munitions. 

As regards (2), the contract with the company pro- 
vides that’ no certificate for payments on account shall 
be issued for amounts of less than £6,000, £4,000, and 
£2,000 in respect of permanent work executed and fixed 
in sections A, B and C respectively of the new building. 
In view, however, of the special circumstances. arising 
from the closing down of the works, the Committee think 
that the Council may well agree to suspend the operation 
of this provision so that payment may be made for per- 
manent work executed and fixed in the building up to 


the date of the stoppage of the work, although the actual 
value of such work is less than the foregoing minima 
umounts provided for in the contract. Such payments 
will not affect retention money and periods of mainten- 
ance, and no payments will be made direct to sub- 
contractors. 

As regards (3), (4) and (5), clause XXV. of the con- 
tract provides that, subject to certain conditions, pay- 
ment on account ''snall be made to the contractors by 
the Council at the rate of 90 per cent. upon the value 
of permanent, work from time to time executed and fixed 
on the site,” but there is no provision in the contract for 
payment in respect of materials specially worked and 
delivered on the site Lut not fixed. The Establishment 
Committee think that, subject to proper safeguards, the 
Council may be disposed to authorise the architects to 
issue certificates for further payments to the contractors 
generally on account of the contract in order that pay- 
ments on account may be made at the rate of 80 per cent. 
of the value of materials, stonework and steelwork de- 
livered on the site, provided (1.) that the architects are 
satisfied that the materials and stonework have been 
specially prepared for the new county hall and are ready 
for fixing when delivered; (п.) that payments for raw or 
unconverted materials shall be made only at the sole 
discretion of the architects, whose decision shall be final; 
Qu.) that high-tensile steel shall be used only at the 
sole discretion of the architects; (iv.) that the amount 
of such advances shail be redeemed by deductions from 
advances subsequently made on account of permanent 
work as and when tlie materials become absorbed in the 
perinanent building: and (v.) that payment shall in no 
case be made for double handling. This concession 
could, of course, only be made on condition that it shall 
not in any way prejudice or affect the right. of the archi- 
tects under tlie contracts to reject such materials, or any 
of them, at any time during the continuance of the 
contracts. 

Payments under (2), (2), (4) and (5) will be made 
to the contractors generally under the contracts without 
prejudice to апу of their liabilities and obligations under 
the contracts and to the rights and powers of the Council 
thereunder, and subject to the accounts being adjusted 
from time to time after the work 1s recommenced on the 
site. The deliverv of materials, stonework and steel- 
work, as suggested, should enable the building works to 
be expedited when resumed, but on the other hand it may 
involve the Council in additional expense by way of 
interest charges or in other directions. It is estimated 
that, assuming that the Council agrees to the Coin- 
mittee’s proposals, the expenditure during the year 
1916-17 in respect of the new building, excluding the 
river wall extension works, will not exceed £79,000, and 
they have made it a condition of the Council’s assent 
to grant to the contractors the concessions now recom- 
mended that the amount to be paid to them during the 
vear 1916-17 shall not exceed £75,000. Іп order to pro- 
vide for the expenditure in question in the capital esti- 
mates for 1916-17, the chairman asked leave on May 16, 
1916, to move the approval of a revised estimate of 
£85,180 in respect of the new county hall, including the 
river wall extension. works. 

The contractors have also raised the question of the 
general maintenance of the building, watching, lighting, 
c., during the period of the stoppage of the works, and 
the Committee have informed them that these appear to 
be questions which should be dealt with by them and 
the Ministry of Munitions and not фу the Council. They 
recommend :— | 

“That, notwithstanding the terms of clause XXV., 
relating to payments on account, of the contract with 
Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., the contractors for 
the construction of the superstructure of the new county 
hall, the architects he authorised to issue certificates for 
further payments to the contractors generally on account 
of the contract, subject to the accounts being adjusted 
from time to time after the work is recommenced on the 


site." 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Law Union & Dock The “ THORNCLIFFE” 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. || Cast Iron Sectional 


FOUNDED 1606 


PROCESS income Exceeds Funds Exceed Boiler 
BLOCK MAKERS || оу 300,000 £9,700,000 


of every description. Claims Paid 


69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. a dat OSA 


бе Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
[Employers' Liability, Bur ге. 


LIGHINING 
CONDUCTORS. РУ Motor Car, fe 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Brectors, 


W А J. FUR SE & С О. акк AON TOR се INVITED. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
Mill Chimneys and Repaired. Church Spires Restores 
° FURSR. 


NOTTINOUÀM.' 


Made by 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd. 
THORNOLIFFE IRONWORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 
STARRED 21793 


MARSHALL & 00. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE поло, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


No. 136 Hammersmith. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL, 
19/. PER ANNUM. 


Is it a FIREPROOF BUILDING you want? 


Use URALITE 


It is Fireproof, бсопотіса! and Gasily Fixed. 


[s it a FIREPROOF PARTITION or CEILING you want ? 


Use URALITE 


which is Fireproof, Uermin-proof and Damp-proof. 


Is it an old building that needs to be made FIREPROOF ? 


Use URALITE 


No Fire can penetrate a URALITE LINING. 


Supplied in sheets 6 x3’ or smaller sizes from j" toj" thick. 


*URALITE” ia specified by the 
L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects. 


READERS of "THE ARCHITECT " are invited to write 
for a copy of our NEW, FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


THE BRITISH URALITE CO. aeos, Ltd. 


(Room 17), 85 GRESHAM STREET, Е.С. 


May 19, 1916.] 
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BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 3,674.—March 8, 1915.—Sheet-metal Buildings or 
Structures. F. W. Skinner, engineer, 41 Sherman Avenue, 
Richmond, New York, U.S.A.—This invention relates to 
sheet-metal buildings or structures of the kind that are 
composed of a number of sheet-metal units connected 
together at their edges. The sheet-metal structure is com- 
posed of a plurality of sheet-metal units having double 
or U-shaped longitudinal flanges extending substantially 
at right angles with the web of the unit, the U-shaped 
flanges being in engagement with single flanges of channel- 
shaped sheet-metal units alternating with the first-men- 
tioned units. In another form of the invention a sheet- 
metal structure is composed of sheet-metal units each having 
two double U-shaped flanges arranged at right angles with 


Fig IO 


the web, and sheet-metal units having one U-shaped flange 
arranged at a right angle with the web and one U-shaped 
flange arranged parallel with the web. Fig. 1 is an end 
elevation at S—S of figs. 2 and 3, of a house or shelter. 
Fig. 2 is a side elevation at R—R. fig. 1. And fig. 3 is a 


sectional plan at Z—Z of figs. 1 and 2, the details of the 
interlock being merely suggested in said figs. 1, 2, and 3, to 
avoid confusing the said figures. Fig. 4 is a cross section 
of a regular standard unit used for the construction of 
walls, roofs, and the like. Fig. 5 is a cross section of a unit 
used in conjunction with the standard unit shown in fig. 4, 
for corner connections between walls, and at the ends of 
roofs, &c. Fig. 6 is a cross section of a modification of the 
standard unit 1, whereby the body or web is greatly 
strengthened by being bent curved or convex at 14 so as 
to permit of a greater width. Fig. 7 is another modifica- 
tion of the standard unit 1, with the short legs of the 
U-flanges turned outwards. The short legs may have an 
extension 11 of flange 9 as shown, or this extension may be 
omitted as shown in flange 10. The extension or extensions 
11 form an overlap to give additional protection at the 
joints. Fig. 8 is an enlarged horizontal section through the 
walls at a corner, and shows the detail of the engagement 
of units 1, 1, 1, to form walls and their connection by the 
special corner unit 2, at the intersection of transverse and 
longitudinal walls. Fig. 9 is an enlarged section at X-X, 
fig. 3, and shows the roof units 1, 1, 1 in engagement with 
each other and with the special unit 2, to form a wall and 
roof connection. Fig. 10 shows units 4, 4 engaged with 
single-flange units 5, 5 to make a roof or other surface with 
the webs all in the same plane, and structures may be made 
up of surfaces composed of said units 4 and 5 in place of 
the units 1. The form of unit shown in fig. 7 may be used 
in conjunction with the units 5 in place of the units 4. The 
same or similar pieces are designated by the same reference 
numbers in all flanges. Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show a military 
weather-proof storehouse or soldiers’ dwelling which, except- 
ing the four corner-wall units 2, 2, and the two inclined 
end roof pieces 2, 2, is made entirely of standard units 1, 
with interlocked flanges, making continuous tight wall and 
roof surfaces. The units 1 consist, as in fig. 4, of a metal 
sheet provided at each side with double or U-shaped flanges 
12, 12, such that the flange of one sheet interlocks with the 
flange of the adjacent sheet. The wall pieces 1 are rapidly 
and easily assembled together in vertical position and suc- 
cessively driven a short distance into the ground to secure 
them firmly and close the lower part of the structure. Some 
of said wall units 1 may be made shorter than the others, 
or may be driven deeper than adjacent ones of the same 
length to provide window openings 3, 3, and some may be 
entirely omitted at any desired place, to provide a door 
opening 6. The structure shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3 is also 
typical of shelters which may be made of great length to 
retain the sides of military trenches in battlefields, to 
exclude water, and protect the soldiers in the trenches. For 
this purpose the end wall shown in elevation in fig. 1 may 
or may not be omitted, and the side walls and roof may 
be made of any length and formed entirely of duplicate 
units 1. For a trench shelter the line B— B, figs. 1 and 2, 
represents the bottom of the trench, below which the wall 
units are driven a short distance to secure them and afford 
resistance for the exterior earth pressure, and the line 
A—A, figs. 1 and 2, represents the surface of the ground. 
Windows 3, in the front or highest wall, shown in elevation 
in fig. 2, are made wherever required to provide loop-holes 
for the soldiers to fire through. The roof has great strength 
to support a protective or masking cover of earth, logs, 
brush, &c., and is absolutely watertight. April 19, 1916. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E.,, Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 22,865. May 21, 1915.—R. C. Hall, 89 Parchmore 
Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. Tap pipe coupling. 

8,684. June 12, 1015.— Peter Fyfe, 23 Montrose Street, 
Glasgow. Pressure flushing tanks and valves for water- 
closets, slop sinks, and the like. 

9,098. June 21, 1915. (Dated under International Con- 
vention, August 6, 1914.)—T. W. Clark, Lower Malvern 
Road, East Malvern, Victoria, Australia. Formation of 
concrete constructions. 

9,697.—F. W. Dullingham, the Lion Hotel, Dulverton, 
Somerset. Shade carrying electric lamp holders. 

10,295. July 15, 1915.—W. Grafton, Airlie, Monrvith 
Road, Newlands, Glasgow. Gas taps, particularly for gas 
fires. 

11,189. Feb. 3, 1916.—John Swainson, 6 Union Street, 
Glasgow. Grates, ranges, and the like. 
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13,600. Sept. 24, 1915.—T. H. А. Brown, Power 
Station, Heidelberg, Transvaal. Electric lamp holders, 

5.796. April 17, 1915.—F. W. Brackett and F. W. 
Brackett & Co., Ltd., Hythe Bridge Ironworks, Colchester. 
Devices for the mechanical purification or straining of river 
and like water. 

5,849. April 19, 1915.—G. H. Dunlop, Chinderah, 
Tweed River, New South Wales. Excavating machinery. 

100,257 (444, Jan. 11, 1916).—Adam Purves, 5 Market 
Street, Galashiels, Selkirkshire. Latches. 

11,590. Aug. 11, 1915.—William Cramp and Julius 
Frith, Temple Chambers, 33 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
Apparatus for conveying granular material, such as grain, 
cement, and the like by pneumatic means. 

5,599. October 14, 1915.—W. H. Kenyon, 30 Dearden- 
gate, Haslingden, Lancs. Self-closing sliding door. 


4,674. March 8, 1915.—F. W. Skinner, 41 Sherman 
Avenue, Richmond, N.Y. Sheet-metal buildings or 
structures. 


10,294. July 15, 1915.—Walter Grafton, Airlie, Mon- 
reith Road, Newlands, Glasgow. Burners for gas fires. 

13,497. September 22, 1915.— Nicolai Molotiloff, Utschi- 
telski Institute, Tomsk, Russia. Detachable reinforced 
concrete flooring. » 

15,979. November 12, 1915.—C. N. Forrest, 175 Elm 
Avenue, Rahway, Union, New Jersey, U.S.A., and the 
Barber Asphalte Paving Co., Sand Title Building, Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, U.S.A. Refining 
asphalte and manufacture of asphalte cements from natural 
asphaltes. 

7,556. May 17, 1915. —H. S. Valentine, 91 Fotheringay 
Road, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. Gas water heaters. 

3,458. March 4, 1915.— Thomas Jacks, 22 Clwyd Street, 
Ruthin, North Wales. Gas stoves, ovens, and the like. 

10,385. July 16, 1915. (Dated under International 
Convention July 22, 1914.)—George Russell, 454 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Means for adjust- 
ably securing metallic stirrup or shear members for re- 
inforced-concrete construction. 

1,433. Jan. 28, 1915.—Deutsch-Luxemburgische Berg- 
werks-unds Hutten-A. G., Bochum, Germany. Iron tongue- 
groove piling. 

9,164. June 22, 1915.— Joseph Fletcher, “ Brooklyn," 
36 Osbaldeston, Stoke Newington, N. Valve for water 
taps. 

9,870. July 7, 1915.—G. W. Naylor and J. F. Naylor, 
Denby Dale, near Huddersfield. Tanks for the purification 
of sewage. 

10,442. July 19, 1915.—George Best, 121 Brooke Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. Manually operated implement for 
digging. ` 

11,761. August 14, 1915.—The Parkinson Stove Co., 
Ltd., and William Cheshire, Stour Street, Spring Hill, 
Birmingham. Device for securing gas-fire radiants. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Cambrian Archeological Association, at their spring 
meeting in Shrewsbury, postponed until the end of the war 
the annual meeting to be held at Dolgelly. 

MR. STANLEY BROADBENT, of Leicester, builder's mer- 
chant, who died recently, aged fifty, has left estate valued 
at £77,196. 

THE Segretary of State has fixed the remuneration of the 
members of the Tribunalof Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, to be the same as laid down in 1895—viz., 
for each member, three guineas for the first hour, and two 
guineas for each subsequent hour of each day's sitting of 
the Tribunal. 

. THE London County Council has decided to place at the 
disposal of the Education Committee, for exhibition in their 
schools, such of the pottery discovered during the excava- 
tions on the site of the old General Post Office and pre- 
sented to the Council by the Postmaster-General, as is not 
suitable for exhibition in the Council's museums. 

Ir has been decided to let the contract for the conversion 
of Abernant House into a general hospital for the Aberdare 
district to Mr. H. Davies, builder and contractor, of Bar- 
goed, at a sum of over £6,000. The work will, it is under- 
stood, be proceeded with forthwith. Mr. С. Kenshole, 
M.S.A., of Bargoed, is acting as architect. 

Уни.зт dressing a large stone that had come out of the 
south wall of Selby Abbey when preparations were being 
made for the building of the new south transept, the Selby 


sculptor, Mr. T. Strudwick, recently came across a large 
cavity filled with lime. On the lime being removed Mr. 
Strudwick discovered a beautiful bit of Norman carving. 
It is surmised that it is part of the canopy of the abbot’s 
throne. 

Tue Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Coun- 
cil received a letter from the President of Group I. of the 
exhibition to be held in Paris in July with regard to recon- 
struction after the war of devastated cities, and asking 
the Corporation to send designs, photographs, sketches, &c. 
The Corporation sent a large collection to a town-planning 
exhibition held at Lyons, and it was agreed to recommend 
the Council that these exhibits should be sent to Paris. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Board of Management 
of the King Edward VII. Hospital, Cardiff, recently, 
Colonel Bruce Vaughan expounded the scheme for extend- 
ing the massage and electrical sections of the proposed new 


Orthopedic Department, and announced that the plans had : 


been approved in every detail bv Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Jones, the Inspector of Military Orthopedics. The Board 
referred the scheme to the Building Committee, with power 
to accept tenders. 

THE Builders’ Accident Insurance, Ltd., 31 & 32 Bed- 
ford Street, W.C., held their thirty-fifth annual general 
meeting on May 3, at the registered offices. The report 
states that the premium income during the year ending 
December 31. 1915. has been well maintained, but a falling 
off may reasonably be expected when the effect of the war 
on ordinary building operations has declared itself. Тһе 
valuation of the investments as at December 31 shows a 
depreciation of £1,122 18s. lld. The funds of the Associa- 
tion, after allowing for the above depreciation, stand at 
£29,146 113. lld., as against £24,884 13s. 3d. at Decem- 
ber 31, 1914. 

THE new bridge over the Trent at Keadby is to be opened 
for traffic on May 22. On account of the war there will 
not be an opening ceremony. When the Great Central 
Railway began, in 1911, to widen their track over the Trent. 
the local authorities decided to join in the making of a 
bridge wide enough for highway traffic. The contract for 
a rolling lift bridge was given to Sir Wm. Arrol & Co.. 
Glasgow, and the cost of construction has been about 
£150,000. The County Council contributed £20,000, the 
Brigg Rural Council £5,000, the Scunthorpe and Froding- 
ham Council £2,500 each, and the smaller districts in pro- 
portion. The span weighs over 3,000 tons, and is raised by 
electricity in less than two minutes. 

THE dispute between the Dublin Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners and the Joint Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, with regard to the conditions of service having 
been referred to Captain Fairbairn Downie, that officer has 
made his award, in which he provides that the present rate 
of wages paid by the employers, viz., 9d. per hour of fifty 
hours per week, be increased as from May 12 to 93d. per 
hour until June 27, and from that date the rate of wages 
shall be increased by a further id. per hour to 10d. per 
hour. The award has received the approval of employers 
and men. A note appended to the award by Captain 
Downie recognises with pleasure that during the arbitration 
the representatives of the men offered to assist the Em- 
ployers' Association in every way in their power to obtain 
an increase in prices, due to rises in wages, upon the con- 
tracts for the public offices in Merrion Street, the National 
University, Earlsfort Terrace, and the Labour Exchange. 
Lord Edward Street. The employers have gratefully 
accepted the offer. . 

THE Edinburgh Architectural Association paid their 
third summer visit to the new Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College at Summerhall on Saturday afternoon. Мг. D. 
M'Arthy, Licentiate R.I.B.A., architect of the new build- 
ings. exhibited the plans, and described the arrangernents 
made to accommodate the different departments of the work 
of the College. The new buildings at Summerhall take the 
place of the obsolete buildings in Clyde Street. The site, 
which extends to 1j acres, has a frontage of 250 feet, with 
a depth of 280 feet, was formerly occupied partly by the 
Summerhall Brewery, and partly by characteristic dwell- 
ings of a bygone age. The buildings are in two distinct 
sections. The front building is devoted to teaching and 
administration, and the back buildings form the clinical 
department. The main building contains laboratories. 
lecture theatres, hall seated for 300 persons, professors 
rooms, and staff accommodation, also a large museum. 
photographic rooms, &c. The clinical department contains 
special wards for the treatment of horses, cows and sheep, 
and general wards for smaller animals. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

e ° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Dusiin.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bnisror.— June 21.—For construction of foundations 
for No, 11 turbo-alternator at the Feeder Road generating 
station, St. Philip's, for the Electrical Committee. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E.. 
chief engineer and general manager, Exchange, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 

CasTLEFORD.—June 2.—For repairs (builder's work) 
and renovations (painting, colourwashing, &c.) of Council 
schools during August 1916, for the Castleford, Whitwood. 
Brotherton and Methley District Sub-Committee. Мт. 
5. E. Oxley, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Castle- 
ord. 

Елвіхсуоір.--Мау 31.—For the following work re- 
quired in the erection of new dwelling-house, Uppleby. 
viz., bricklayer, mason, &c., slater, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber and glazier, and painter. Mr. J. F. Todd, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Easingwold. 

Етхсніку.-Мау 29.—For annual repairs and painting 
of the Council schools, for the Urban District Council 
(Education Committee). The Secretary, Education Office, 
Church End, Finchley. 

Harrrax.—June 13.—The Education Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation invite tenders for (1) painting of 
sundry schools; (2) maple flooring; (3) pointing walls at 
Sunnyside Council school ; and (4) extension of the heating 
apparatus at Portland Road Council school. Deposit £1 
in each case Mr. James Lord, M.LC.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


Hytne.—-May 31.—For the construction of six bastions 
to sea wall, one flight of steps, four additional timber 
groynes, and extension of one existing groyne on or adjacent 
to the foreshore at Hythe, for the Corporation. Deposit £1. 
The Town Clerk, Hythe, Kent, or at the office of the con- 
sulting engineers, Messrs. Douglass, Lewis & Doigiass, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

IrRELAND.—May 29.— For reconstruction of corn and flour 
mills at Ballvhaise, for the Cavan Central Creameries and 
Agricultural Society, Ltd. Mr. P. J. Brady, J.P., archi- 
tect, Broomfield House, Ballyhaise. 

IRELAND. —For erection of a creamery at Cloghroe, Co. 
Cork, for the Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd. Mr. ҮҮ. L. 
Kelleher, C.E., architect, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

MirNssRrpGE.— June 5.—For adaptation of the Liberal 
club, Milnsbridge, for the purpose of a telephone exchange, 
for the Commissioners of Н.М. Works and Public Build- 
ings. Deposit £1 1s. The Postmaster, Huddersfield, and 
Н.М. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S.W. 

Блтхнам.-Мау 30.—For repair of the sea wall at 
Motley Hill Farm, in Bartlett and Otterham Creeks on the 
River Medway, for the Rochester and Chatham Joint Sewer- 
age Board. Мг. W. Banks, A.M.I.C.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester. 

Вамзвоттом (Lawcs.).— June 6.---For erection of a new 
scullery at the Aitken Sanatorium, Holcombe, for the Bury 
and District Joint Hospital Board. Mr. F. Wild, clerk, 
Cross Street, Bury. 

SEDBERGH.—May 30.— For making additions and im- 
provements to the farm buildings at the Green and Moss 
Farms. Mr. J. Stalker, M.S.A., architect, Kendal. 

STOCKPORT.— May 30.—For the conversion of offices at 
Adswood sidings into horsekeeper’s apartments, for the 
Stockport Industrial and Equitable Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, architects, St. 
Peter’s Square, Southport. 

SUNNINGHILL (Berks).—June 3.—For carrying out pro- 
posed structural alterations to their cottage at Blacknest, 
Sunninghill, for the Windsor Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. E. Gale, clerk, 3 Sheet Street, Windsor. 

Warrs.—May 31.—For erection of an hotel at Cefn-y- 
van, Cymmer, Glynconwg. Mr. Т. Е. T. Jarvis, Ғ.С.1.5., 
The Brewery, Pontypridd. 

WaLes.—June 5.—For adaptation and repairs to farm 
buildings at Cogan Hall Farm, Penarth, for the Glamor- 
gan County Council. Mr. Thurston, Cogan Hall, and the 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

WarEs.—June 5.—For (1) erection of a police court, 
&с., at Pontypridd; (2) erection of a police court at 
Pontlottyn, for the Standing Joint Committee of the 
Glamorgan Quarter Sessions and County Council. Тһе 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

ҰҒтсах.-Мау 3l.—For supply. delivery and complete 
erection of extension to boiler house, including steel con- 
struction work, concrete foundations, brickwork, joinery, 
plumbing and slating, for the Electricity Committee. The 
Electrical Engineer's Office, Wigan. 


TENDERS. 
FARNBOROUGH. 


For the erection of thirty small houses in Fellows Road. 
Farnborough, Hants, for the Farnborough (Hants) 
Housing Syndicate. Mr. А. Н. Duneay, M.S.A.. 


architect, Farnborough, Hants. 
Smith & Sons . | ©22,590 0 0 
Myall Bros. 16.950 0 0 
Dunthorn 16.590 0 0 
Watson  . . 16,392 0 0 
Sherfield Bros. . 16,092 0 0 
J. B. Seward, Ltd. 15.645 0 0 
Crosby & Co. . . . | ; 15,540 0 0 
*O. P. Drever < Sox, Ілр., Kettering 14,100 0 0 


* Revised and accepted. 


Mr. ROBERT ANDERSON, J.P., head of the Glasgow firm 
of Messrs. J. & R. Anderson, painters and decorators, died 
on Monday last in his seventieth year. As a member of the 
Glasgow Town Council, he acted for some years as convener 
of the committee dealing with sewage disposal. As a busi- 
ness man he was for a time President of the Glasgow Master 
Painters! Association, and he was also a former President 
of the National Association of Master Painters of Scotland. 
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WELDON STONE. ІМЕХ. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 

Suitable fof al kinda af BUILDING end ORNAMENTAL WORK, ROOF AND BRIDGE B HIGH-CLASS 

= STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, - & RARE 
WELDON STONE озн with оао ее оа STRUCTVRAL ENGINEERS. COLLECTION OF 

with о гасе = ES EN COLOUR. Contractors for the Main Buildings 
JOHN ісік w ‘ELDON STONE QUARRIER, Corby, Rerrera, franco- E MM je КЁ » 1908. O N U M ENTAL 
ee, 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VIC/ORIA ST. 8.W. PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


British Traders’ Аѕѕос:аНог 


For the Protection ef the Bulldiag and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finebury Pavement, LONDON, E.C FIRST CLASS DEALERS 


ceria tr n ems vues ace ‚|| АЗЫ түкүн || ANGELO DE MATTIA 
fli || 166 Calefati, BARI, ITALY. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


and Wales free of Con mission, and to any registered infott: T 
tion on the books. Continuous Heporta a Speciality. Week 
Guszette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale es 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY Ner ARENIS THE 
Т ” Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
C Е M E N T Immense binding SAMSON SPOT па Continent 
pewer aad in SOLID 
бла andy? ҮН BRAIDED 


(KAY 4L 
Used on Public Works for upwards of 6o years. 
| KAYE & CO., LTD., Southam Works, RUGBY. 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Work of every description executed with accuracy & despetob 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


Authors’ MS., etc., etc. 
Miss MAUDE GATLIFF. 


3" Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 


m ih ^ 


ONDON 
Security LANCASHIRE 25,340,470 


sash lines at 
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LIGHTNING WRIGHT'S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING EIRE, CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
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М. J. FURSE & CO. STOV ES. Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


ME Chien ыш: “ушм. norrman. MEUS WRIGHT, Ltd., dois ROTER. е 


LARGEST MAKERS OF CAST IRON TANKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


All plates planed full width of flanges. Tanks any size supplied and erected anywhere. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & GO., Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
LONDON-sroox House, 10-12 Walbrook, E.C. MANCHESTER -C-aroevenor Buildings, Deansxate. 


LIVERPOOL-sos Lord Street. SHEFFIELD:.- woornead. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Department Tel * Newton, Sheffield." 
(ESTABLISHED 1793. _) and Crown Agents for the Colonies. : Telephone ! No. ‘National 2900. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
DECORATORS. 


À QUARTERLY general meeting of the London Association 
of Master Decorators was held at the Holborn Res- 
taurant on Wednesday, April 26, Mr. Mawer Cowtan 
Cowtan, President, occupying the chair. 

Imprcver's Indenture.—The first business was the 
consideration of the Improver's Indenture, which had 
been drawn up for the convenience of members who 
desired to employ youths who had attended three years 
ab the Brixton School of Building. After some discus- 
sion and amendinent, the following form of indenture 
was unanimously approved : — 

This Indenture made the 
day of One thousand nine 
hundred and BETWEEN 
hereinafter called the Improver son of 
of the first part the said 
of the second 
part and 
hereinafter called the Employer of the third part 
WITNESSETH as follows :— 

l. The said Improver of his own free will and with 
the approbation of the said 
(testified by his executing these presents) doth engage 
himself Improver to the Employer to learn the art trade 
or business of a Painter and Decorator as now carried 
on by the Emplover, and will well and truly serve the 
Employer after the manner of an Improver from the 

day of , one thousand nine hundred 
and for the full term of three years from the 
aforesaid date. 

2. During the said term the Improver shall faithfully 
serve the Employer and keep his secrets and lawful 
commands. Не shall do no damage to the Employer or 
his goods nor suffer it to be done by others but shall 
forthwith give notice to the Employer of the same. He 
shall not waste or lend the said goods or unlawfully or 
knowingly do any act whereby the “Employ er may sustain 
any loss. 

3. Without the consent of the Emplover he shall not 
buy or sell goods or absent himself from the Emplovers 
service but in all things as a faithful Improver shall 
behave himself towards the Employer and others having 
authority over him during the said term. 

4. The Improver shall not on the termination of his 
service hereunder whether by effluxion of time or other- 
wise seb up in a similar business within a distance of three 
miles or engage himself to an Emplover or Employers in 
a similar business within the aforesaid limits for a period 
of twelve months without the consent of the Employer 
first had and obtained. 

5. In consideration of the foregoing the Employer 
hereby covenants with the Improver and the said 

(the party hereto of the second part) that 
he, the said Employer, will take and receive the said 
Improver during the term and hy the best means in his 
power shall teach and instruct, or cause to be taught and 
instructed the Improver in the art trade or business as 
aforesaid and incidental or relating thereto and also wil 
pay his wages weekly at the following rates, namely: 
during the first vear of the said term at the rate of 
Threepence per hour for every hour that he shall have 
been engaged on work for the Emplover during the 
week: during the second vear of the said term at the 
rate of Fourperce halfpenny per hour as aforesaid: 
during the third year of the said term at the rate of 
Sixpence per hour as aforesaid. The aforesaid hourly 
wage shall be paid only for the actual time the Improver 
shall have been at work. 

6. The Improver shall attend Evening Technical 
Classes for instruction as reasonably required bv the 
Employer. 

7. The Improver covenants with the Employer that 
the covenants on the part of the Improver hereinbefor2 
contained shall be dulv performed and observed. 


8. In the event of breach non-performance or non- 
observance of this Agreement or any part thereof by 
either party and if the matters in dispute cannot be 
amicably arranged between the parties with the assist- 
ance of the President of the London Association of 
Master Decorators it shall be referred to an Arbitrator 
to be sppointed bv the Council of the said Association, 
whose decision shall be final and binding on all parties. 

In witness &c. 

Signed sealed and delivered 
by 

in the presence of 

Signed sealed and delivered 
by 

in the presence of 

Wallpaper Discounts.—The question of wallpaper 
discounts was then considered and a report made as to 
the conference between the representatives of the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers, Merchants, and Decorators. 

Mr. Anderson said that they had not been success- 
ful in persuading the representatives to restore the dis- 
count to the original figure; this was largely due to the 
decorators’ apathy in the past. It was pointed out 
that the Master Builders’ Association were very keen 
on this subject and would render any assistance they 
could. The manufacturers and merchants had stated 
distinctly that it was only the intention to try the 25 per 
cent. discount for one year. An outside firm had agreed 
to supply wallpapers at the usual discount, but ‘their 
plant under present conditions was not ready to produce 
the goods, although it might be later. 

Mr. F. Dakin then moved the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :— 

“That a formal protest on the action of the Manu- 
facturers' and Merchants’ Associations of Wallpapers 
be entered on the minutes and be sent to them.” 

It was further resolved that ‘‘ the Association agrees 
to take up the matter with kindred Associations at a 
later date, with a view to protecting their interests.’ 

Co-operative Societies.—The following resolution re- 
specting the fees and taxes paid by the co-operative 
societies was moved by Mr. C. E. Wilkinson, seconded 
by Mr. White, and carried unanimously :— 

“That Co- operative Societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies! Act should be 
registered under the Companies’ Acts and pay the same 
fees and taxes and observe. the same provisions as other 
limited liability companies. ’ 

Schedule of Prices.—The next business was to con- 
sider the schedule of prices issued by the Association 
some time since, and to decide as to the advance which 
should be made during the period of the war. Mr. 
Cowtan pointed out that inasmuch as the prices of 
materials fluctuated day by day, that the price list must 
be regarded as being suspended for the time being. 
He said that in his establishment instructions had been 
given that no estimates at all were to be sent out without 
reference to the heads of the firm. It was agreed that 
the price list be regarded as being suspended for the time 
being. 

The Propaganda Committee.—Myr. А. Seymour 
Jennings then reported that at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee a Propaganda Committee was 
appointed to take steps immediately to endeavour to 
form local Associations of Master Decorators and 
the allied trades in the suburbs of London. 

Two districts were selected experimentally—viz., 
Lewisham and Croydon. Circulars in facsimile type- 
writing with the names and addresses tvped in, to sug- 
gest a personal letter, were sent to all builders and 
decorators within the districts named, with accompanv- 
ing circular headed ‘‘ A Few Facts,” and later a post- 
card as a reminder of the date of the meeting. On 
March 30 the first meeting was held at Limes Hall, 
Limes Grove, Lewisham. when about fifty decorators 
attended. Mr. J. Anderson took the chair, and some 
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Many years Connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone—Daleten 1388. 
Mildmay Avenue, islington, М. 


EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. fi 


GREAT SAVING IN LABOUR 


By using our 
SECTIONAL NON-CONDUCTINC COVERINCS 


MANUFACTURERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION of REMOVARLE 
SECTIONAL COVERINGS 


NOL - 


Also Contractors for Plastic and ail other k'nds of Coverings. 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works. On War Office List, бе. 


SECTIONAL & PLASTIC BOILER COVERING CO. 
Successors to Toope's Asbestos Covering Co. 
00 St. Pauls Road, Bow, London, E. 


Send for prices, catalogue & samples. 
ASPHAETE 


У Law Union & Rock 
еле ы; t кұ», 


NEM | INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FOUNDED 1806. 
income Exceeds Funds Exceed 
£1,300,000 £9,700,000 
Claims Paid 
£25,000,000 
Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
Employers’ Liability, Burglary, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Plate Glass, 
Motor Car, &c. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
Head Office: 
OLD SERJEAHTS’ INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


SHEET: LEAD 


DAMP 
COURSE 


ABSOLUTELY EFFECTIVE 
AND CHEAP 


РУУ УУДА 


am 


INVITED. 


IN ROLLS 
GOFEET LONG 
ALL WIDTHS, 


үу. Н. HARLING'S 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


USED BY 
H.M.GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS. 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


WRITE FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
SAMPLES $ PRICES, 


A GLEE 


184 STAMFORD BROOK STATION, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 
PHONE: 1794 HAMMERSMITH. , 


CRAMS: "DAMCORISM. LONDON? 
SATISFACTORY 


HAND & ELECTRIC [IFTS | 


James Ritchie & Sons | 
(THE HAND-LIFT SPECIALISTS), 
34 SURREY JC BATTERSEA, LONDON, ЗМ. 


Made in own factory at Upper Clapton, London, N. 
Catalogue on Request to 

47. FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON. Е.С. 

1851. 


Established 


SEASONED TIMBER, 


HARDWOODS AND SOFTWOODS, 
DEALS, BATTENS, AND BOARDS. 
JOSEPH THOMPSON & CO., 


Timber Importers and Merchants, | 
Hendon Lodge SUNDERLAND. 


Established Telephone Nos. 
1845- 18 and 467. 


TELE | 


Telegraphic Address : 
"LODGE." SUNDERLAND. 


Second-hand Theodciites, 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing instruments. 


CLARKSONS { 22° „мам potsonn 


T.: BATTERSEA 1809. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


W ATE R Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &o. Complete installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 4125 City. 
Telegrame {Borenotee Gent. London. Telephones (2) Ohatham 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


HANDSOME CLOTH CASES for binding “ THE ARCHITECT," 
Price TWO SHILLINGS each. 


SPRAGUE & C0:s 
^INK-PHOTO" 


PROCESS 
69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274, 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully : E ен 
Earthenware ...£! 108. BET. ADM 
Without inner 
seating #1 7s. 6d. 
fron ... -- . £2 58. 
Plus £0 % 
Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and >in. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


. Telegrams: Tel. 
" INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF." No. 41. 


Manufacturers desiring 


SITES 
NEW 
WORKS 


should communicate with 
T. H. RENDELL, 
General Manager, 


BARRY RAILWAY CO. 
< Barry Docks. 


Sites for Works, 
Factories, Warehouses, 


ETC., ADJOINING THE 


Great Western Railway 


Within the extensive districts served by the 
Great Western Railway Company's system of 
upwards of 3,000 miles of Railway, there are in 
various localities considerable areas of avau- 
able land admirably situated and otherwise 
suitable! for the establishment of Works. 
Factories, &c., in connection with different 
kinds of Industria! undertakings. These sites 
are within easy access of some of the principal 
Ports, Coal and Ironstone Fields, and Iron and 
Steel producing centres. 


Information regarding suitable sites, siding 


facilities, conveyance, rates, &c., will be 
afforded on application to the Chief 
Manager. 
Mr. C. A, ROBERTS, 
Paddington Station, W. 


y 
Goods 
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stirring speeches were made by some of the members of 
the committee, as well as by Mr. Thomas Foster, 
Treasurer of the National, Mr. J. H. McDermid, and 
other gentlemen. А resolution was unanimously adopted 
that the association be formed. А week later a meeting 
was held, when Mr. F. W. Loasby, of Hither Green 
Lane, was elected Chairman, Mr. James Laird, Junior, 
Secretary, and Mr. J. R. Roberts, Treasurer. It was 
agreed that the subscription should be 12s. 64. per 
annum, including 2s. 6d. affiliation fee to the London 
Association of Master Decorators, and it was also agreed 
that the title should be '' The Lewisham and District 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators and Allied 
Craftsmen.”’ 

On March 31 a meeting was held at Croydon which 
was also eminently successful. A threatened Zeppelin 
raid, however, brought the meeting to a somewhat abrupt 
conclusion, but not until after a resolution had been 
passed that an association for Croydon and the district be 
formed. 

Subsequently a meeting was held, but only about 
nine decorators attended, probably owing to the fact 
that they were not all notified by the local secretary, as 
was the case at Lewisham. The feeling evinced, how- 
ever, was quite favourable, and there is no doubt that 
such an association will be formed. 

The Committee came to the opinion that the success 
met with in the two places named warrants their proceed- 
ing to take in the whole of the London district in the 
same manner. 

Mr. A. S. Jennings moved that the Propaganda Com- 
mittee should proceed with the formation of local associa- 
tions in the suburbs of London on the same plan as that 
adopted at Lewisham and Croydon. This was agreed to. 

Students at the Brirton School.—The subject of 
students in the L.C.C. School of Building at Brixton was 
then considered, and it was explained that of the eleven 
boys who had served three vears there were seven or eight 
still available. Mr. Dakin suggested that a card should 
be sent to all members asking whether thev would take 
the boys so that all should have an equal chance of 
employing them should they so desire. He also men- 
tioned that it was understood that each emplover would 
contribute £1 1s. to the prize fund on a boy entering his 
employment. | 

The Secretarv gave a statement of accounts, and 1t 
was agreed to call a meeting of the Finance Committee 
at an earlv date to consider the expenses involved in the 


propaganda work. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 

In the course of an address on “ The Industrial Outlook 
and Its Relation to the Gas Industry,’ delivered at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Society of British Gas 
Industries, Mr. Horace Moore Thornton, J.P., the 
chairman of the Council, referred to the interesting and 
profitable scheme of industrial research scholarships now 
in operation in the Universities of Pittsburg and Kansas. 
He said : — 

* Меп who have graduated with distinction and ex- 
hibited capacity for original research are nominated by 
the University as Research Fellows. Manufacturers who 
are concerned with scientific processes are invited to state, 
in strict confidence and in detail, to the University certain 
particular scientific difficulties or problems in their work 
which thev wish solved. They then enter into a contract 
with the University to pay for a defined time the stipend 
of & Research Fellow and certain fees, and to give a 
bonus or royalty to the investigator if the problem is 
satisfactorily solved. The Fellow, on his part, binds 
himself by contract to secrecy, undertakes to apply for 
patents, if required, on behalf of his employers, and 
enters into certain other covenants. In this manner, the 
interests of all parties are united. 

** The manufacturer has placed at his command the 
. resources of university laboratories and libraries; and his 


expenditure is strictly limited. The investigator has an 
inducement to do his best, and a stimulus to diligence 
and preservation of reputation. The University is 
benefited, and in many cases, as an indirect outcome of 
the solution of commercial problems, valuable contri- 
butions to pure scientific knowledge are obtained. Тһе 
Research Fellows gradually gain experience in industrial 
research, which makes their work progressively 
valuable.” 

_ It is to be hoped that the British Empire will be 
wise enough to learn from a country which will un- 
doubtedlv be her most formidable industrial rival in the 
future, for in this respect we must undoubtedly look not 
only to the east but to the west. | 


—À 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 8,684. June 12, 1915.— Pressure Flushing Tanks 
and Valves for Water-closets, Slop Sinks, and the like. 
Peter Fyfe, 23 Montrose Street, Glasgow, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector.—This invention relates to apparatus for flushing 
water-closets, slop sinks, urinals, and the like, of the kind 
in which the air pressure within a closed tank in communi- 
cation with a source of water supply is utilised for the 
purpose of cutting off automatically the supply of water 
immediately the tank contains the pre-determined quantity 
of water to be employed for flushing purposes. The 
apparatus is so constructed that the flush of water is 
effected through a flushing valve secured preferably to the 
top water-holder, which flushing valve also serves to con- 
trol automatically the action of the water-inlet valve. A 
pre-determined quantity of water is stored under pressure 
in the tank, independently of the pressure in the water 
main, by means of an adjustable weight or handle attached 
to or connected with a piston which acts as a counterpoise 
until the desired pressure within the tank has been attained 
and the resistance of the weight is overcome, whereupon the 
upward movement of the piston permits the pressure in the 
supply pipe to close automatically the water-inlet valve. 
To flush the water-closet or the like, the weighted lever is 
raised by hand, thus allowing the piston-valve to be pushed 


a 


Fig. 1 
up by the pressure of the trapped air within the receptacle 


acting on the contained water. When the bucket at the 
lower end of the piston-valve is raised clear of the valve 
seat the water escapes and flushes the water-closet or the 
like. To reset the apparatus, the weighted lever is released 
so that the piston-valve or plunger descends and again 
assumes its normal position within the upper end of the 
depending pipe. Fig. 1 is an outside elevation of the 
apparatus. Fig. 2 is a cross-sectional elevation of the upper 
part of the apparatus (the receptacle being omitted). Fig. 3 
is a front elevation of the kneed guide shown in section 
in fig. 2. А pipe B is depended to within an inch from 
the bottom of the receptacle or water-holder A (fig. 1). The 
water from the house main pipe C passes through the valve 
D into this down pipe, and rises into the receptacle or water 
holder, compressing the imprisoned air as it descends, and 
thus forming a cushion of compressed air which, when the 
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valve D is opened for flushing through the valve outlet 
аа, acts as a propelling agent which forces the water 
upwards through the valve into the water-closet or sink. 
Into the lower vertical branch E, fig. 2, a circular tube F 
is screwed. its bottom part being threaded to form a con- 
nection with the pipe within the water holder, and its top 
part being ported and extending upwardly within the body 
of the valve to approximately the top of the horizontal 
branches so as to form a guide for the piston-valve or plunger 
G within the valve body. A small branch H is cast on the 
side of the tube F at its lower end, which acts as an inlet 
for a fresh supply of water to the water-holder. Into the 
top part I a metal plug J is screwed, having on one side 
two lugs K, to which is connected the actuating weighted 
lever or handle L which controls the water pressure desired 
in the water-holder, and forms the means of opening the 
piston-valve or plunger G when a flush is required. The 
lever rests upon the top of the piston-valve G, and the 
ball M or weighted handle upon the end of it is adjusted 
to act as counterpoise to the pressure exerted upon the 
bucket M which is fixed to the bottom of the piston-valve 
within the tube F. The central part of the piston-valve is 
bevelled or tapered as shown at О. When, after a flush has 
taken place, the piston-valve is down upon its seat, the 
surface of this valve at its greatest diameter presses upon 
the end of a horizontal pin or spindle P. This keeps the 
small water inlet valve Q open for the admission of water 
to the water-holder, and when the desired pressure has been 
attained it lifts the piston-valve or plunger against the 
weighted lever or handle until the inner end of the spindle 
is opposite the bottom of the taper, when the water pressure 
in the main pipe closes the small inlet valve Q. This 
spindle operates in a casing В. Upon the side of this 
casing a branch S is cast connected to the similar branch H 
at the bottom of the tube F screwed into the valve body D 
at the bottom. Against the shoulder T a diaphragm U of 
insertion packing 1s fitted and held by a metal ring V, upon 
the outer end of which the valve seat is formed, upon which 
the water-inlet valve Q operates to open and close connection 
with the water supply pipe. April 29, 1016. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
House, Temple Bar, London. tii 

No. 6,329. April 28, 1915. Alfred Smallwood, 42 Har- 
grave Park, Highgate, N. Means for grinding or disinte- 
grating cement or other material. 

6.590. May 3, 1915.—Arthur Edwards, Broadoak Lodge, 
Rossett, near Wrexham. Casements. 

6.610. Мау 3, 1015.--Матс Schopfer, 85 Boulevard Carl 
Vogt, Geneva, Switzerland. Building blocks. 

12,429. Aug. 30, 1015.—John Vaughan, 247 W yggeston 
Street, Burton-on-Trent. Domestic fire grates. 

12,805. Sept. 7, 1915.—F. A. Stiers, 4171 West Belle 
Place, 5t. Louis, Miss., U.S.A. Valves for street sprinklers, 

15,479. Sept. 22, 1915.—W. S. Thomson, Plantsville, 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. Gas pliers. 

15,748. Sept. 27, 1915.— Chas. Brent, 28 Orton Place, 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. Fire extinguishing apparatus. 

15,121. Oct. 26, 1915.—Cornelius Hickey, Clifton Ter- 
race, Kilkee, Clare, Ireland. Liquid fuel stoves. 

100,087. (No. 2,170, Feb. 14, 1916, dated under Inter- 
national Convention Feb. 15, 1915.)—K. E. Bergstrom, 
Scheelegatan 22, Stockholm. Wheeled fire escapes adapted 
to be mounted on motor or other vehicles. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Thanet 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Chelmsford 
Cathedral Chapter an interesting announcement was made 
respecting the seventh century church of St. Peter-ad- 
Murum at Bradwell-on-Sea. This will, through the 
generosity of the Parker family, be conveyed to a trust, 
consisting of diocesan officials and representatives of the 
Parker familv, so that it may be preserved to the diocese 
for its former sacred use. Latterly the building has been 
used as a barn. An excellent report regarding the struc- 
ture has been made by Mr. C. R. Peers, F.S.A., Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and a scheme for the 
restoration of the fabric has been prepared. The work will 
not be undertaken until after the war. 


VARIETIES. 


TWENTY factories are to be erected at Tottenham. This 
activity is said to be due to the new war on German trade. 

WOUNDED and disabled men, able to perform light work, 
are being substituted at the Skinningrove (Yorks) Iron- 
works for men of military age. 

Mr. J. W. WHITE, builder and contractor, of Sunder- 
land, has been co-opted a member of the Sunderland Town 
Council. 

THE well-known stair tread, the Andrews-Hawksley 
patent, has been acquired by Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow & 
Co., Ltd., of Battleship Wharf, Blyth, where in future the 
business will be carried on. 

ARTHUR Ex is, thirty-three, who prior to joining the 
Royal Fusiliers a week ago was a master builder, living at 
Seven Sisters Road, London, dropped dead at Dover, and at 
the inquest on Tuesday last death was shown to be due to 
heart failure. 

NEW ZEALAND has recently established a record even for 
that energetic country in having built and set going within 
six months a freezing works which at once had a capacity 
for dealing with 1,500 sheep daily, and will have an 
ultimate full capacity of 4,000. 

THE Doncaster Rural District Council on Saturday had 
before them a proposal of the Bullcroft Colliery Co. to 
erect 300 houses in the parish of Owston upon the plan 
approved for the erection of the Armthorpe Colliery village. 
It was resolved that provision be made for including the 
plan in the town planning scheme. 

Mr. JAMES GILLESPIE, of Queen Street, St. Andrews, 
a member of the firm of Messrs. James Gillespie & Scott, 
architects and surveyors, and agent for the Lancashire 
Insurance Company (in which his interest has been valued 
for probate at £4,500), left, in addition to real estate of 
considerable value, personal estate valued at £11,239. 

THE question of the responsibility for the rebuilding of 
churches which might suffer from aircraft or other bom- 
bardment was before the Treasurer's Committee of Edin- 
burgh Town Council last week. А letter was read from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners suggesting that the Corpora- 
tion should pay the anti-aircraft insurance on the 
churches, or assist in the payment of it. The repair and 
maintenance of the fabric, it was pointed out, was the 
duty of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the committee 
agreed that the Corporation should take no action in the 
matter. | 

For two and a half days four Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary sat in the House of Lords to consider whether 
there was any right of action in a dispute about the 
erection of a hoarding consisting of an old packing-case in 
a Skipton cottage garden which shut out the light from a 
window in an adjoining farmhouse. The farmer’s people 
tore the hoarding down, but it was re-erected, and subse- 
quently, before the action for an injunction came on, the 
owner of the cottage, a lady, ordered the removal of the 
hoarding. Costs were awarded against her by Mr. Justice 
Sargant, and the Court of Appeal upheld the decision. In 
the House of Lords, where each side was represented by a 
K.C. and a junior, the decision last week was again against 
the lady. Viscount Haldane said the litigation was 
deplorable, and the costs of it would possibly swallow up 
the value of both properties. 

Tur Institute of Plumbers held their tenth annual meet- 
ing in the Ilkley Town Hall last week. Mr. T. E. Hill, of 
Birmingham, president, occupied the chair, and the large 
number of members present were welcomed .by Councillor 
William Prest, A.M.I.C.E., chairman of the Ilkley Dis- 
trict Council. The balance-sheet showed the finances of the 
Institute to be satisfactory. Mr. John Allinson, of Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, who was elected president for the ensuing 
year, said the plumbing trade, like other trades, had been 
passing through a trying time owing to the war. It had 
not been recognised as a reserved trade, but he thought 
there should be some check upon recruiting from their 
ranks. It was a highly specialised trade, which did not 
lend itself to dilution either by unskilled labour or by 
women. Reference was made to a case in which a large 
controlled firm had advertised for plumbers at wages higher 
than the established rate for the district. The Institute 
had moved in the matter, with the result that the Minister 
of Munitions now inserted а clause in all contracts that a 
higher rate of wages than the standard of the district must 
not be offered or paid without obtaining the sanction of the 
Department. The vice-presidents elected were Messrs. 
James Wild (Rochdale), E. K. Lawson (Hull), and H. A. 
Ward (Sheffield). 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS,- ETC. 
°„* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it із 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 Р.М. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Ровілх.—Јопе 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of кеш, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bristot.—June 21.—For construction of foundations 
for No, 11 turbo-alternator at the Feeder Road generating 


station, St. Philip’s, for the Electrical Committee. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, M.I.C.E, МІ.Е:Е., 
chief engineer and general manager, Exchange, Corn 


Street, Bristol. 

CLITHEROE.—June 3.—For cement rough casting, paper- 
ing and painting, &c., at the house at the sewage farm. 
Mr. A. R. Bleazard, borough surveyor, Clitheroe. 

GILDERSOME (Yonks).—June 10.—For masons’, concre- 
tors’, joiners’, plumbers’, plasterers’, slaters’, and iron- 
founders’ work in rebuilding Maiden Mill, for Messrs. A. 
< A, Brooke. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Licentiate R.LB.A., 
architect and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley, and 1 Basing- 
hall Square, Leeds. 

HaLrFAx.—June 13.—The Education Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation invite tenders for (1) painting of 
sundry schools; (2) maple flooring; (3) pointing walls at 
Sunnyside Council school; and (4) extension of the heating 
apparatus at Portland Road Counci] school. Deposit £1 
in each case Mr. James Lord, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HagwicH.—July 10.—For the design and construction 
of a refuse destructor, for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. F. H. French, borough surveyor, Harwich. 

HrNGRAvE.—June 14.—For the demolition of the exist- 
ing portions of bridge, the removal of the debris, and the 
erection of a new structure at Waste Water Bridge, Hen- 
grave, for the West Suffolk County Council, as follows: 


Street, 


Ludgate 


(Contract No. 1) Construction of abutments, wing walls, 
&c., in concrete and brickwork; (2) floor constructed of 
Steel trough decking. Deposit £2 2s. each contract. Mr. 
W. L. Jenkins, A.M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

IRELAND.—J une 
Durrow, Tullamore. 
Rectory, Tullamore. 

InELAND.—June 7.—For erection of a wing to the Pre- 
sentation Convent, Mullingar. Deposit £1 1). Mr. A. B. 
Bruntz, quantity surveyor, 1 Charlemont Terrace, Kings- 
town, or Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk 
Dublin. 

LUDDENDENFOOT.—June 7.—For rebuilding mill, Lud- 
dendenfoot, S.O. | Messrs. Joseph W. Whitworth, Ltd., 
Luddendenfoot, S.O., Yorkshire. 

MANCHESTER.—J une 5.— For plumbers' work and decora- 


4.—For additions to the  Rectory, 
Rev. S. de Courcy Williams, Durrow 


tors' work at the reference library annexe, Piccadilly, for 


the Libraries Committee. Deposit 10s. 6d. The City Archi- 
tet, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MILNSBRIDGE.—June 5.—For adaptation of the Liberal 
club, Milnsbridge, for the purpose of a telephone exchange, 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings. Deposit £1 1s. The Postmaster, Huddersfield, and 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, S.W. 


PENDLETON.—June 13. — For relaying concrete and tile | 
floors at the Hope Infirmary, Pendleton, for the Salford : 
Mr. E. Н. Inchley, clerk, Poor-Law - 


Board of Guardians. 


Offices, Eccles New Road, Salford. 


RAMSBOTTOM (Lancs. ). —June 6.—For erection of a new ` 


scullery at the Aitken Sanatorium, Holcombe, for the Bury 
and District Joint Hospital Board. Mr. F. Wild, clerk, 
Cross Street, Bury. 

STANLEY.—June 6.—For extending brick culvert at 
Hustle Down, for the Stanley Urban District Council. The 
Durham Surveyor’s Office, Stanley. 

SUNNINGHILL (Brnxs).—June 3.—For carrying out pro- 
posed structural alterations to their cottage at Blacknest, 
Sunninghill, for the Windsor Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. E. Gale, clerk, 3 Sheet Street, Windsor. 


` THatcuam.—June 12.—For constructing and extending. 


concrete walling in the Northfield Road and Stoney Lane, 
Thatcham, for the Newbury Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. Church, surveyor, Newtown Road, Newbury. | 

VaARTEG.—June 10.—For repair and renovation of the 
Wesley Hall and classrooms. Mr. C. H. Badman, Salisbury 
House, Varteg, Mon. 

WaLEs.—June 5.—For adaptation and repairs to farm 
buildings at Cogan Hall Farm, Penarth. for the Glamor- 
gan County Council. Mr. Thurston, Cogan Hall, and the 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

WaLEs.—June 5.-—For (1) erection of a police court, 
&c., at Pontypridd; (2) erection of a police court at 
Pontlottyn, for the Standing Joint Committee of the 
Glamorgan Quarter Sessions and County Council. The 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

WaLEs.—June 7.—For erection of а fence wall on the 
Bridgend and Port Talbot main road, near Pentwyn Farm, 
Baglan. Police Station, Port Talbot, or the Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff. 

WaLEs.—June 13.—For the following works, viz., paint- 
ing district police stations, painting cab shelters, stripping 
and reslating main roof of the Cathays police station, for 
the Cardiff Corporation. The Office of the City Engineer, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


TENDERS. 
IRELAND. 


For erection of new premises for the ‘ Anglo-Celt ” 
Printing Works, Cavan. Мт, P. J. BRADY, architect, 
Ballyhaise, Cavan. 

Е. Prior, Ballinamore, Co. Leitrim . 2 
` Seven other tenders were received. 


£705 0 0 


LEAVESDEN. 
For cleaning and painting works and repairs at the 
iLeavesden Asylum, Herts, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


A. Vigor, Ltd. | ё 4 А i . £560 0 0 
Payne Bros. . : қ ; 175 0 0 
Clifford & Gough | х 157 0 0 
A. H. Inns, 7 Devonshire Square, кш 

gate, Е.С. (recommended) : 137 0 0 


| 
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A LARGE & CONSTANT | Patent Nc 
Hot-Water Supply | 57 


Aquita 


(AQUA-HEATER) REGISTERED 


Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE’ 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : ‘‘ Claridge, Vic. London." | 


Gives from 68 to 200 gallons 
of Hot Water per hour at the 
cost of less than 4d. per 100 
galls., under average conditions. 


IT IS— 
Simple and easy to erect. 
Simple in action. 

Simple to remove. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS AT A MINIMUM. 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 


&с., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


CHIMNEYS 


DESIGNED, ERECTED 
and REPAIRED. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


A. Stevenson & Co. 


BONNINGTON WORKS, 


LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams—' WELDUN, EDINBURGH.” , 
Telephone No.—608 LEITH. —— — 


Boiler and Economiser 
Settings, 
Furnace Work, &c. 


Des'gns and Estimates submitted free. 


CHIMNEYS Ltd. 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Chimney just completed well under contract time Telephone: Telegrams 
in spite of bad weather conditions. Victoria 4700. '' Stablochim, Vic, London." 
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LONDON. 
For reconstructing after fire 115 Fleet Street, London, E.C., 


for Mr. F. Gillett. Mr. EvcExE С, BEAUMONT, 
M.S.A., architect, 78 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Bruce, Ltd. ; $ . А £992 0 0 
Kinninmont & Sons 985 3 9 
W. Downs, Ltd. 957 0 0 
Crossley & Sons . 765 0 0 
Woodhams & Sons 675 0 0 


For cleaning and painting works and repairs at the North- 
Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board. 
Fenwick & Co. £1,297 
Myall Bros. 1,176 
Small & Sons 1,129 


Courtney & Fairbairn. . . ; | 985 
Inns ; Р 
Bidwell & Co. 


e ез Өсу => = © = | 
e ЭЛ гэссс е5. 


p ps à 928 
Boyd & Son 881 
L. Kazak, Railway Place, Belvedere (тессің- 
mended) 835 
Engineer-in-chief" s revised estimate, 2800. 
WEST LOOF. 

For the renewal of the roof of St. Nicholas Church, 
West Looe, Cornwall. Messrs. SEDDING & STALLY- 
BRASS, architects, Plymouth. 

Hambly $171 10 0 
WM. Тауі ов, Westwood (accepted) 165 10 0 


BOYLE'S LATEST "AIR-PUMP" VENTILATOR 
THE fact that Robert Boyle & Son, of London and Glas- 
gow, the ventilating engineers, have just launched into 
the market a new type of their ** Air-pump " Ventilator 
shows, in our opinion, a most admirable spirit of con- 
fidence and energy, which redounds greatly to their 
credit. The present moment may not be the most 
favourable moment in which to make quick sales for 
every new line of goods. But it does appear a fine 
opportunity to improve long-accepted methods and, as 
it were, to regild golden reputations. Years ago the 
world of science awarded its first prizes and highest 
praises to Robert Boyle's ventilators. For example, 
Lord Kelvin, after seeing several different forms of them 
in operation, wrote ““ testifying to their efficiency. ' 
And the founder of the Royal Sanitary Institute more 
boldly declared, ''since these excellent ventilators have 
been introduced we have now got a perfect method of 
ventilation." The firm have regarded all this success 
as a reason to strive for further progress. From time 


to time new improvements have been achieved and 
patented. The latest we show here. "This '' Air-pump ' 
Ventilator has been found to be a great improvement on 
their previous patents, being not only a more powerful ex- 
haust but absolutely free from down-draught and weather- 
proof under a!l conditions. Тһе ventilators are made of 
the best quality cold-rolled close-annealed steel plates, 
galvanised and painted, the workmanship being of the 
highest class, securing the maximum of efficiency with 


that of durability, the extracting power being double that 
of earlier forms of the “ Air- -pump ” Ventilator. 

The prices of the different designs are also moderate 
and to suit all classes of buildings, so that there need 
now be no further excuse for defective ventilation on 
the score of cost. 

The latest design of No. 175, a block of which we 
give, now supersedes design No. 175 as illustrated in 
the firm's catalogue, and also 175B. 

Other special designs of the latest patent have also 
been introduced in connection with war buildings of every 
description, and many thousands of these have been 
used for this purpose in this country and also by the 
Allied Governments. 

The prices of these special-design ventilators have 
been made verv low in consideration of the character of 
the buildings for which they are intended, though they 
are equally as effective and of the same high quality 
of material and workmanship as the more ornamental 
forms of the “ Air-pump’’ Ventilator. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


No. 7,806. May 15, 1915.—Improvements in Concrete 
Fence and like Posts. Frederick Lowry, architect, of 24 
Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea.— This invention relates to concrete 
posts of reinforced type for use in building construction and 
in concrete fences, having for its object greater: economy and 
efficiency. The = is made in two portions, the lower part 
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FIG. 1 


FIG 3. 


being waterproof and of specially selected material for inser- 
tion in the ground, whilst the other or upper section is of 
lighter material. The lower or ground portion is preferably 
made of any heavy material, such as gravel, broken stones, 
and sand with cement, dense enough to be made waterproof 
in order to prevent dampness arising into the upper portion. 
The said upper part is composed of coke breeze, clinker 
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breeze, pumice or other light material, and cement of such 
a density that nails can be easily driven into same. The 
upper part can be treated with cement plastering. This 
post can be produced cheaply, whilst it is easy to work with 
and weatherproof. It may be made of any length, section 
or shape, and have cast integrally therewith attachments 
or fittings of any construction or design. Fig. 118 a section 
of two fence posts shown in relation to a portion of a wall. 
Fig. 2 are alternative plans of same. Fig. 9 are enlarged 
details. The post consists primarily of two portions A or 
B, one (A) being the lower section and the other (B) the 
upper. The lower section is, of course, that inserted in the 
ground, and must therefore be made of heavy material, such 
as gravel, broken stone, and sand or the like, mixed with 
cement dense enough to be waterproof. The upper portion 
(B) is of lighter substance, such as coke breeze, clinker 
breeze, pumice or other light material, with cement as a 
binding material, said cement being of such a density as 
to permit of nails being easily driven into same. Тһе 
upper part can, of course, be treated or coated with plaster 
or like material for purposes of a finish before or after 
fixing. A post made according to this invention can, by 
cement rendering, be made waterproof throughout. May 10, 
1916. 

Selected by James D. 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 


Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 


VARIETIES. 


EXTENSIVE damage was caused by fire at the premises of 
the Pearson Electric Со., Marshgate Lane, Stratford, E., 
on Wednesday last. 


Last week a disastrous fire broke out at the Corunna 
Works of Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, building con- 
tractors, Nine Elms, resulting in damage estimated at 
£50,000. 

Tue Birmingham Estates Committee invite applications 
before June 6 for the position of architect and surveyor at a 
commencing salary of £180 a year. Applicants must be 
ineligible for military service. 

THE official opening of the first of the new houses at 
Rosyth took place on the 25th ult. in presence of a large 
gathering. Mr. Findlay, chairman of the Scottish National 
Housing Co., Ltd., said that within the next year houses 
to the number of 600 would be ready. In addition arrange- 
ments were being made for the erection of another 450. 
Mr. A. Greig, a member of the firm of architects, Messrs. 
Greig, Fairbairn & Macniven, presented Mrs. Findlay 
with a gold key. 

At Cambridge University to-day (Friday) a Grace is to 
be offered to the Senate to admit women students to the 
examinations for the first and second M.B. and to the 
examinations in architectural studies. A circular bearing 
the signatures of Professor Ridgeway and the Masters of 
Pembroke and Jesus Colleges protests against the Senate’s 
being asked to vote on so important a matter without infor- 
mation or debate, especially at a time when so many mem- 
bers of the Senate are away on national service. 

At the last meeting of the Gloucestershire Education 
Committee the Chairman stated that, following the example 
of the Chairman of the County Council in voluntarily 
undertaking to act as chief constable, and of Sir Ashton 
Lister in undertaking to act as county surveyor, during the 
absence on active service of Col. Chester Master and Col. 
Sinnott respectively. the Rev. Canon Sewell, chairman of 
the Works Sub-Committee, had offered to carry on the work 
of the committee's architect and surveyor (Mr. В. 8. 
Phillips) whilst he was at the front. 

Mr. WirLIAM Letper, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., died оп 
Saturday, the 27th ult., at his residence, Helensburgh, after 
an illness of a few hours’ duration. Mr. Leiper, who was 
seventy-six years of age, was a native of Glasgow, and 
became a pupil of the firm of Messrs. Bouchier & Cousland, 
architects in that city, and afterwards he was with Mr. 
William White, F.S.A., and Mr. J. Г. Pearson, ВА. 
He designed Dowanhill, Camphill, and Hyndland Churches, 
Dumbarton and Partick Municipal Buildings, and many 
mansicn-houses throughout the country. Over thirty years 
ач» he was the designer of the decorations of the Russian 
Imperial vacht Livadia, and more recently the decorations 
of the Banqueting Hall of Glasgow Municipal Buildings. 


THE total value of slate of all kinds sold in the United 
States in 1915 was $4,958,515, according to the United 
States Geological Survey. This was a decrease of 13 per 
cent. compared with 1914. The sales of roofing slate іп 
1915 were 967,780 squares, valued at $3,745,934, and of 
mill. stock 4,576,112 square feet, valued at $819,672. 
Blackboard material and school slates decreased nearly 
31 per cent. Several producers have reported to the 
Geological Survey that during the last three months of 
the year conditions began to improve and that early in 1916 
prices for slate of all kinds were more encouraging than at 
corresponding times for several years. At present many of 
the quarries can greatly increase their output to keep pace 
with any increase in demand. 

THE annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland was held on May 29 at the Meeting 
Hall, 35 Dawson Street, Dublin. Mr. Mark Ruddle, 
president, occupied the chair. Mr. Gillman, J.P., the 
secretary, submitted the report of the Council and the state- 
ment of accounts, from which it appeared that during the 
year, owing to the abnormal conditions caused by the war, 
there was very little work going on, except that of main- 
tenance, and what was connected with military affairs. A 
large number of members had joined the Army. The mem- 
bership had increased during the year, and the financial 
position was regarded as satisfactory. The report and 
Statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. The 
following officers and members of the Council were elected : 
President, Mr. Mark Ruddle; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
W. E. Lilly and J. O. Moynan; members of Council, 
Messrs. F. Bergin, M. J. Buckley, J. W. Griffith, J. H. 
Hargrave, J. T. Jackson, P. H. M'Carthy, P. F. Purcell, 
W. R. Stephens; and hon. secretary, Mr. A. Hassard. 

À MEETING of the Scottish Veterans' Garden City Asso- 
ciation was held last week in the offices of the Association, 
George Street, Edinburgh. The secretary (Councillor J. F. 
Robertson) reported that committees had been formed in 
various parts of the country. A financial statement showed 
that over £6,000 had been subscribed or promised for the 
Longniddry scheme. Several thousand pounds had also 
been raised by county committees. Lord Dean of Guild 
Henry submitted plans of the first section proposed to be 
erected at Longniddry. He stated that it was intended to 
proceed meantime only with a part of the scheme. About 
twenty cottages with shops and workshops were contem- 
plated. It was resolved to advertise for estimates. Тһе 
Perth branch, which has raised over £3,000, is at present 
considering the selection of a site. 

In the Chancery Division last week Mr. Justice Sargant 
delivered judgment in the application of Rowe Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., Exeter, for the prolongation of the term for which 
a patent had been granted respecting improvements in the 
processes for producing lead oxides, largely used in the 
manufacture of white and red lead. Rowe Bros. are, with 
Government assistance in providing building materials, 
erecting a large factory in Lancashire, where their works 
are situated. The patent was acquired by them after it 
had been unsuccessfully exploited by other companies 
owing, it was alleged, to the dumping of cheaper German 
products. Mr. Justice Sargant said the applicants had 
embarked large sums of money in the development of the 
enterprise, but, hampered by low prices and other causes, 
thev had incurred considerable loss over the working of the 
process. Only recently had they been able to make up some 
part of the loss. | Furthermore, there appeared to be a 
reasonable prospect of future success. So far as the degree 
of inventive merit in the process was concerned he failed to 
see anything exceptional in it. It had but limited scope, 
heing merely an improvement on improvements. If the 
process proved to be really valuable when worked on a large 
scale the petitioners would have a start over competitors in 
the matter of building the new works necessary. He was 
glad to say that they would not go unremunerated. On the 
whole, however, the petition fell short of the standard re- 
quired to justify the prolongation of the patent, and the 
application would not be granted. 


TRADE NOTE. 


A very damp wall in the Mayor's house at Winchester 
gave considerable trouble to the Corporation. Мапу 
remedies were tried with unsatisfactory results. Ultimately 
the Chief Sanitary Inspector suggested а Pudloed cement 
rendering, and we are informed that a permanently dry 
wall has been obtained. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but аз a guarantee of good faith. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects іп London - 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it às 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 Р.М. 
on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Dusitin.—June 15.—The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland invites designs for a University building. 
The competition is limited to architects living and practis- 
ing in Ireland. Applications for conditions, accompanied 
by £2 2s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design, are to be made to Sir Joseph McGrath, 
LL.D., registrar, the National University of Ireland, 
49 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BanRow-1N-FunNEss.—June 12.—For the construction of 
@ sub-station on Walney Island, for the Electricity Com- 
mittee. Mr. L. Hewlett, town clerk, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Beprorp.—June 28.—For renovation works (chiefly 
external painting and repairs, &c.) at the various Council 
schools. Mr. R. Kitching Ellison, surveyor of school build- 
ings, Shire Hall, Bedford. 

Bristot.—June 17.—For the undermentioned works for 
the Guardians:—(a) Provision and fixing of new dome 
light at Eastville Institution; (b) Painting, distempering, 
&c., various rooms in female imbeciles’ quarters at Staple- 
ton Institution; (c) Painting, papering, &c., at Snowdon 
House, Fishponds. Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk to the Guar- 
dians, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

Bristot.—June 21.—For construction of foundations 
for No, 11 turbo-alternator at the Feeder Road generating 
station, St. Philip’s, for the Electrical Committee. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, M.I.C.E., M.LE.E., 
chief engineer and general manager, Exchange, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 

Енітн.-Липе 21.—For carrying out an extension at the 
open-air swimming bath in Walnut Tree Road, and the fix- 
ing of eight washing baths and other incidental works, for 
the Urban District Council. The Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Erith. 

HaLrirax.—June 13.—The Education Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation invite tenders for (1) painting of 
sundry schools; (2) maple flooring; (3) pointing walls at 
Sunnyside Council school; and (4) extension of the heating 
apparatus at Portland Road Council school. Deposit £1 


in each case Mr. James Lord, M.LC.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HaLirax.—June 17.—For (contract No. 1) supply and 
erection of steelwork over the dam at the electricity works; 
(2) and builder's work in connection with same, for the 
Electricity Committee. Mr. J. Lord, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HeENGRAVE.—June 14.—For the demolition of the exist- 
ing portions of bridge, the removal of the debris, and the 
erection of a new structure at Waste Water Bridge, Hen- 
grave, for the West Suffolk County Council, as follows: 
(Contract No. 1) Construction of abutments, wing walls, 
&c., in concrete and brickwork; (2) floor constructed of 
steel trough decking. Deposit £2 2s. each contract. Mr. 
W. L. Jenkins, A. M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

HvunpsrrELD.—-June 15.—For the improvement of the 
staircase at the Daybrook Street school. Mr. J. Wright, 
architect, Macclesfield. 

InEraxp.—For erection of two semi-detached villas in 
the town of Tuam. Mr. J. McDonnell, Tuam. 

InrLAND.—June 13.—For erection of a gatekeeper's 
cottage at Barnhill level crossing, near Lisnaskea, for the 
Great Northern Railway Company, Ireland. Deposit 


£l 1s. The Engineer's Offices at Dublin and Belfast, and 
Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 


LrEps.—For the demolition and re-erection of buildings 
in Hunslet Road, Leeds, for Messrs. Clemens, Marshall & 
Carbert. Mr. C. Castelow, A. R. I. B. 4., Red Hall Chambers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds. : 

Loxpow.—June 15.—For the execution of ordinary ` 
works and repairs to the buildings in their charge in the 
Potteries district during one year from July 1, for the 


Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Deposit £1. Н.М. Office of Works, &c., Storey's Gate, 


London, S.W. 

OrpBURY.—June 15.—For supply and erection of a roof 
over the purifiers at the works, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. H. Carder, engineer and manager, Gas- 
works, Oldbury. 

PENDLETON.—June 13.—For relaying concrete and tile 
floors at the Hope Infirmary, Pendleton, for the Salford 
Board of Guardians. Mr. E. H. Inchley, clerk, Poor-Law 
Offices, Eccles New Road, Salford. 

Reapinc.—June 20.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to the public sanitary convenience for women in the 
market passage, and for works in connection therewith to 
the w.c.'s attached to the corn exchange, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. J. Bowen, А.М.І.С.Е., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

Scottanp.—June 12.—For the carpenter, Joiner, iron- 
mongery, and lather works of additions at present being 
executed at Leith Academy, Leith, for the Leith School 
Board. Deposit £1. Mr. G. Craig, architect, 85 Duke 
Street, Leith. 

THATCHAM. —June 12.—For constructing and extending 
concrete walling in the Northfield Road and Stoney Lane, 
Thatcham, for the Newbury Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. Church, surveyor, Newtown Road, Newbury. 

VARTEG. —June 10.—For repair and renovation of. the 
Wesley Hall and classrooms. “Mr. С. Н. Badman, Salis- 
bury House, Varteg, Mon. 

WaLEs.—June 10.—For certain alterations and addi- 
tions to the police station at Littlehaven, for the Pem- 
brokeshire County Council. Mr. A. Thomas, A.R.LB.A., 
county surveyor, Haverfordwest. 

WarEs.—June 13.—For the following works, viz., paint- 
ing district police stations, painting cab shelters, stripping 
and reslating main roof of the Cathays police station, for 
the Cardiff Corporation. The Office of the City Engineer, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

Wirrs.—July 7.—For carrying out works in alterations, 
additions, repairs, and renovations, &c., at the following 
Council schools during the summer vacation, 1916, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications prepared by the county 
surveyor, for the General Education Committee of the Wilts 
County Council: Atworth, Bromham, Bremhill East Tyther- 
ton, Brinkworth, Chippenham Ivy Lane, Chippenham West- 
mead mixed and infants’, Corsham Pickwick, Cdrsham 
Methuen, Corsham Neston, Corsham boys’ and infants’, 
Downton, Dilton Marsh, Donhead St. Mary, Donhead Lud- 
well, Edington and East Coulston, Great Cheverill, High- 
worth mixed and infants’, Idmiston, Luckington, Milton 
Lilbourne, Melksham  Lowbourne, Pewsey mixed and 
infants’, Purton, Rodbourne Cheney, Rodbourne Cheney 
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OGILVIE & CO. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, | 
48 testified by its use for ев of three centuries. Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles LONDON 5 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS & Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone—Dalston 1388, . | LANCASHIRE ' 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. Security р £6,349,479. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING, 


EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 4 FIRE 


Alterations & Decorations. Fira." oco ea 


Telegraphic ana Postal Address :— 


"MEALING BROS., ت‎ Aa WYCOMBE.” 
ESTABLISHED 


LIGHTNING 


MEALING BROS. CONDUCTORS: fead offices: {48 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 

Tiada or ott Racks dh Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, ° 1 155 LEADENHALL STREET, Е0, 
nugjacturers a was о, 

CHAIRS for MISSIONS, W. J. FURSE & CO. FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 

CHURCHES, CHAPELS, TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 


SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, 
: PARKS, &. 


Avenue Chair Works, ` 
HIGH WYCOMBE, 


BARROW LIME 


ШШ Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. EMPLOYERS’ LIAB ILITY. MARINE. 


Telegrams: '" FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


Ue SS 
COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF “SAMSON SPOT” T. етті в y 
THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, SOLID Price of Patent Gully : = 
PO RTLAND CEM ENT BRAIDED seating le ва, 


t on X 
AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, PME. m Plus 20 % 


ы of the ll Val 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, P ordinary so: (оо Раабе 4in. 
called " best 6-in., and >in. Drains. 


sash lines at 


DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


jobn Ellis $ Sons, £d. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Works : Barrow -on-Scar. nr, Loughboro’. 


Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


For further Es pere 


Geo. Couzens & X" 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegzrams : 
t INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. Т. 


; practically THE 
" SAME PRICE. 
we IT 18 SPECIFIED by 
& the best Architects. 
e IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders. 
Py 


4S8 УМ. Е. PECK & CO. 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. i E.C. 


Bv SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


cagliola Marble gf 


An old Italian process, revived іп the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


To His MAJESTY. 


ADECORATIVEMATERIAL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


` WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS.  PILASTERS. 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF р 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


` MARBIC. 


A form of Scagliola, especially 
suitable for 


WALL LINING, PADOS, SLABS, 
and FLAT WORK generally. 


LONDCN MUSEUM а. ATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, Equally effective and durable at 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining, and Balustrading are in Scagliola Marble. MUCH LOWER COST. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTP. tore носком, SQUARE, 


TELEPHONE: No. 4054 PADDINGTON. TELEGRAMS : " GRASP, LONDON." 


June 9, 1916.] 


Haydon, Ramsbury, Ramsbury Axford, Stratton St. Mar- 
garet, Upper and Lower Stratton boys’ and girls’ and 
infants’,  Shalbourne Oxenwopd, Trowbridge Newtown, 
Trowbridge Adcroft boys’ and girls’, and Margaret Stan- 
comb, Wanborough, Wroughton girls’ and infants,’ Wootton 
Bassett, Westwood with Ilford, West Dean and Warminster 
Close Council schools. Мг. J. G.. Powell, county surveyor, 
Trowbridge. 

WELLINGTON.—June 15.—For alterations and building 
work to the main building, children’s home, probationary 
wards, &c., of the Union premises. Messrs. Fleeming, 
Hickman & Fleeming, architects, Market Square, Welling- 
ton, Salop. 


TENDERS. 


COVENTRY. 
For erection of a coal storage for the Electric Light Com- 
mittee, | 
Amended scheme. 


Bennis & Co. (accepted) 


IRELAND. 


For building a residence, including water supply and sewage 
works, near Rathcormac, co. Cork, for Mrs. Mary 


£1,575 0 0 


Hatch. Mr. W. Е. Maye, C.E., architect, Fermoy. 
Quantities by Mr. Упллам Maye. 
Bowen . Е ; қ ; £1,704 0 0 
Creedon . ; 1,550 0 0 
Kearns & Son ; š К 1,548 0 0 
J. Correy, Midleton (accepted) 1,500 0 0 


VARIETIES. 


Tue inventory of the heritable and movable estate of 
the late James Park, builder, Aberdeen, who died on 
February 14 last, amounts to £18,910 16s. 2d., on which 
£115 4s. 6d. of estate duty has meantime been paid. 

Mr. Н. S. Салмікү, A.R.S.A., has had the honour of 
submitting to Queen Alexandra the model for the bronze 
portrait bust of King Edward which he is executing for 
Her Majesty. 

THe Rotherham Borough Council's Housing Committee 
have inspected a site of nine acres of land for the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings near the Aldwarke pumping 
station. It is recommended that the Town Clerk negotiate 
with the owner for its acquisition. 

Messrs. JOHN WATSON, LTD., are about to open up a 
coalfield at Robroyston, and have approached the County 
Council of Lanark for water and drainage facilities. It is 
proposed to erect eight foremen’s houses, and to proceed 
with 500 workmen’s houses as the colliery develops. 

At Cambridge University last week it was officially 
reported that the proposed grace relating to the admission 
of women to the first and second M.B. examinations and 
the examination in architectural studies has been with- 
drawn, in order that reports on the subject may be pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Boards concerned. 

THE large church of St. Barnabas, in Pitshanger Lane, 
Ealing, was consecrated by the Bishop of London on the 
3rd inst. Accommodation for 1,000 people is in the nave, 
which is in Gothic with a strong French feeling. The 
semi-circular apse has an ambulatory, and there is a Lady 
chapel. Messrs. E. C. Shearman & A. E. Tyler are the 
architects, and the building work was executed by Messrs. 
J. Burges & Son, of Wimbledon. 

Oxe of the members of the Liverpool United Operative 
Plumbers and Domestic Engineers’ Association was pre- 
sented with a cheque for £100 last week, being a grant made 
by the association in all parts of the country, because of 
injuries received whilst following his employment, which 
rendered him incapable of ever again working at his trade. 
This grant is in addition to the compensation received as 
the outcome of the law case fought by the society, and sick- 
ness benefit extending over the period of illness. . 

THE Manchester Consistory Court was asked by the 
vicar and churchwardens for a faculty in respect of St. 
Mary's Church, Eccles. The Earl of Ellesmere proposes 
to present a chapel in the church. Не also proposes to 
present to the parishioners eighty-five pews in the south 
gallery and the Brereton tomb in the chapel, the condition 
being that the parishioners shall keep all in repair. The 
Chancellor said the faculty would be granted subject to the 
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matters being submitted to the patron of the living, the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Мв. Ессехе Wason, M.P., asked, in the House of 
Commons recently, the Under-Secretary for War whether 
he could now state whether he had been able to make 
arrangements with the Admiralty for painters in Cornwall 
under proper regulations to carry on their out-of-door paint- 
ing in that county. Mr. Tennant said it was now only 
necessary for an applicant to obtain the permission of the 
competent local naval or military authority to whom com- 
plete discretion had been delegated in regard to granting 
permits in suitable cases. 

THE Surveyors’ Institution wish it to be known that 
Lieut.-Colonel Cranfield, commanding 3-7th D.C.O. (Middle- 
sex Regiment), is prepared to give members of the institu- 
tion or their assistants an opportunity of enlisting in that 
battalion, and, as far as possible, to allow them to serve 
together in the same platoon. Intending recruits should 
communicate direct to the headquarters of the battalion at 
Solefields Camp, Sevenoaks. This is one of the four 
battalions which we gave last week as being ready to welcome 
architects as recruits. 

For many years past our readers must have admired the 
work, almost exclusively published in ‘‘ The British Archi- 
tect,” of Мг. Raffles Davison, and we are glad to think 
that it will still be possible to obtain examples of the work 
of this able draughtsman. Few men have been gifted as 
Mr. Raffles Davison in this respect. Our contemporary 
passes with the issue published at the end of May from a 
weekly paper to a monthly journal, and we offer to Mr. 
Raffles Davison, its editor, our sincere wishes for its suc- 
cessful future. 

Ам exhibition on an important scale of pictures dealing 
with the war by Italian artists will be held shortly after 
Whitsuntide at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Leading artists of Italy are contributing to it, and the 
exhibition will have an official character by the inclusion 
of a large collection of paintings of the war on the Ttalian 
front by the famous artist, Ludovica Pogliaghi, who has 
been authorised by the Italian Government to execute the 


series. Signor Pogliaghi is well known to visitors to Milan 
as the designer of the magnificent bronze doors of the 
cathedral. 


Mr. P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS, І.А., architect, Glas- 
gow, with the authority of the Crown, is conducting search 
work in the nave of Dunfermline Abbey. The object of the 
operations is understood to be to ascertain the nature and 
extent of St. Margaret's Church, which existed prior to the 
nave, and may have been used for worship while the heavy 
masonry walls and pillars of the old part of the church 
were being built in the twelfth century. The odd fragments 
of standing masonry which have been laid bare point to the 
existence of a structure of some kind there at a remote 
date, and the debris suggests that the present floor of the 
nave had been used as a place of sepulture. An article on 
this subject by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers appeared in 
* The Architect” of April 7. 

Tue St. Anne’s-on-Sea Urban Council have completed 
& marine open-air bath at a cost of about £10,000. The 
bath and buildings cover an area of 3,200 square yards. 
The bath itself is 80 yards long by 40 yards wide, and 
has a capacity of 3,750 tons of water. Along the entire 
length and for a width of 36 feet the depth of water is 
7 feet, and for the remaining 84 feet it gradually becomes 
shallower to the degree of zero. Electric pumps provide 
& supply of filtered water, which is delivered into the 
bath in cascade fashion. There are dressing-rooms and a 


café, designed with flat roofs which provide spacious 
balconies and promenades. Mr. F. Harrison is the 
architect. 


Tue Liverpool Architectural Society on Saturday last 
paid a visit of inspection to the North Wales Sanatorium 
for Consumptives, which is in course of erection as a King 
Edward VII. memorial. The site is 250 acres of land on 
an eminence about six miles from Denbigh, and overlooks 
the beautiful Vale of Clwyd. The buildings, while possess- 
ing no particular ornamental features, are specially planned 
from utilitarian and hygienic points of view. It is expected 
that the total cost will be about £40,000, which works out 
at a cost of £168 per bed. There is accommodation for 
250 patients, men, women, and children, with a special 
surgical ward. It is expected that the institution will be 
ready to receive patients about the beginning of August. 
Mr. James Merritt, of Birkenhead, is the building con- 
tractor, and Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths & Co., of Liverpool, 
the contractors for the heating and lighting. Mr. T. T. 
Rees, F.R.LB.A., Е.5.1., of Liverpool, is the architect. 
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BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James 
House, Temple Bar, London. 


The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 


acceptance of the completed specification. 


No. 7079.—May 11, 1915.—Concrete structures. 
Antoine Dujardin, architect, 81 Kensington Gardens 
Square, Bayswater, W.; Leon Lootens, contractor, 
63 Cavendish Road, Brondesbury, N.W., and August 


Verraert, engineer, 38 Sunnyside Road, Ealing, W, ali 


formerly domiciled at Ostend, Belgium.— This invention 
has for its object the building of structures or houses of 


concrete elements which can readily be transported, and 


which being connected together by bolts can at once be 
inhabited. Fig. 1 shows a house in building, and fig. 2 
a half sectional plan of a house. 
fied house in elevation. Fig. 4 a sectional elevation of 
the roof and outside wall. Figs. 5 and 6 show details. 
Referring to figs. 1 and 2, a house or other structure 


is mainly made up of twin reinforced concrete lengths 
аа! with a space between the two separate elements апа 
concrete slabs b, whose ends are adapted to le in part 


of said spaces, a slab being located between two uprights. 


An upright a a! is composed of a plurality of lengths placed 
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D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 


Fig. 3 shows a modi- 


one on the other, and of suitable section where they join 
to make a tight joint. The uprights a а! at the corners 
are composed of a pair of angle pieces of different sizes 
formed in lengths. 
an inside wall its elements are grooved for this purpose, 


When an upright has also to support 


or the inside upright may be formed of twin angle 
pieces as indicated at a?, fig. 2. Ав many inside up- 
rights are provided as may be necessary. The window 
and door frames are composed of angle piece uprights 
c and cross pieces d (fig. 3). The chimney at a corner 
is formed of triangular block lengths e, provided with 
suitable holes and serving as twin uprights. The ground 
floor may be formed of hollow slabs resting upon the 
ground itself. The slabs b where resting on each other 


are of suitable section to make a tight joint as shown in 
fig. 6, апа especially where intended for the outside 
are made hollow. As indicated the uprights a a! break 
joint with the slabs b. In figs. 3 and 4 the roof is 
formed of concrete slabs i, with turned-up edges and 
arranged as shown in fig. 5, a wedge-shaped piece г 


being located between an upper slab and a lower slab. 
The roof is supported by the uprights, which are made 
of different heights to give the desired slope. j 15 3 
framework of concrete elements supported on a beam k. 
The slabs are bolted to concrete beams j' The gutter | 
is also formed of concrete lengths. The elements forming 
the house are bolted together at suitable intervals as may 
be necessary; for example, the twin elements are bolted 
together as indicated in fig. 3.—May 17, 1916. 


THE “ Commission du Vieux-Paris"' is about to under- 


take on the suggestion of the Prefect of the Seine a general 
inventory of all the artistic, historic and archeological 
monuments in that city at the present moment. 


—— чм um 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Beporter. 


FRIDAY’, JUNE 16, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the sajety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state thetr wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for pablication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


°„* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Beprorp.—June 28.—For renovation works (chiefly 
external painting and repairs, &c.) at the various Council 
schools. Mr. R. Kitching Ellison, surveyor of school build- 
ings, Shire Hall, Bedford. 

Bristo..—June 17.—For the undermentioned works for 
the Guardians:—(a) Provision and fixing of new dome 
light at Eastville Institution; (b) Painting, distempering, 
&c., various rooms in female imbeciles’ quarters at Staple- 
ton Institution; (c) Painting, papering, &c., at Snowdon 
House, Fishponds. Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk to the Guar- 
dians, St. Peter's Hospytal, Bristol. 

BRrsrorL.—J une 21.—For construction of foundations 
for No, 11 turbo-alternator at the Feeder Road generating 
station, St. Philip's, for the Electrical Committee. Deposit 
£2 2s. | Mr. Н. Faraday Proctor, M.I.C.E, M.I.E.E., 
chief engineer and general manager, Exchange, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 

CaARLISLE.—June 27.—For erection of hostel for train- 
men at Carlisle, for the North-Eastern Railway. Тһе 
Goods Agent, N.E. Railway, Carlisle, and Mr. A. Pollard, 
the company's architect, York. 

EnrTH.—June 21.—For carrying out an extension at the 
open-air swimming bath in Walnut Tree Road, and the fix- 
ing of eight washing baths and other incidental works, for 
the Urban District Council. The Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Erith. 

GnrMsBY.—June 19.—-For extending the central fire 
station, near the town hall, for the Fire Engine Committee. 
Deposit £1 1% Mr. H. G. Whyatt, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 170 Victoria 
Street, Grimsby. 

HaLrFAx.—June 17.—For (contract No. 1) supply and 
erection of steelwork over the dam at the electricity works; 
(2) and builder's work in connection with same, for the 
Electricity Committee. Mr. J. Lord, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Lonpon.—June 29.-—For sundry decorative works and 
repairs at their infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington, W., 
for the Kensington Board of Guardians. Mr. W. R. 
Stephens, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Ken- 
sington, 


Reapine.—June 20.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to the public sanitary convenience for women in the 
market passage, and for works in connection therewith to 
the w.c.’s attached to the corn exchange, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. J, Bowen, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

Scortanp.—June 21.—For plumber work (contract 
No. 1) of city hall, for the Dundee Town Council. Deposit 
£1. Mr. J. "Thomson, city architect, 91 Commercial Street, 
Dundee. 

SCOTLAND.—J une 22.—For the whole or any of the work 
required in the erection of cottages at Longniddry, for the 
Scottish Veterans’ Garden City Association. Deposit £1. 
Messrs. Henry & MacLellan. 7 South Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SUNDERLAND. —June 29.--Ког making good considerable 
damage at the Wheat Sheaf car depot, for the Corporation. 
The General Manager, Tramway Offices, Monkwearmouth. 

WAXKEFIELD.—J une 20.---For alterations to the lavatories 
at the northern end of the market hall. The Sanitary 
Inspector's Office, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

WELLINGBOROUGH. —J une 19.—For immediate erection of 
a temporary pavilion at the isolation hospital, Finedon 
Road, for ihe Urban District Council. Mr. R. S. Henshaw, 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Market Square, 
Wellingborough. 

WricaN.—June 20.—-For erection and completion of 
extension to boiler house, which will be a steel-framed build- 
ing encased in brickwork, including (contract No. 1) con- 
crete foundations, brickwork, joinery, plumbing, slating, 
&c.; and (2) steel construction work, for the Electricity 
Committee. Deposit £11s. Mr. A. T. Gooseman, borough 
engineer, Wigan. 


TENDERS. 


HYTHE. 

For the construction of six bastions to sea wall, one flight 

of steps, four additional timber groynes, and extension 

of one existing groyne on or adjacent to the foreshore at 

Hythe, for the Corporation. Messrs. DOUGLASS, Lewis 

& Dovcrass, consulting engineers, 15 Victoria Street, 

Westminster, London, S. W. 

WarLrs < Sons, Maidstone (accepted) . £2,987 0 0 

IRELAND. 1 

For the erection of schools in Navan, for 
Brothers De La Salle. 

P. SHERIDAN, Newbridge, 

(acce pied) | £3.549 0 0 

Seven other tenders. were recelved. 


LONDON. 


For cleaning and painting at the offices in Savoy Court, 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. 


the Christian 


co. Kildare 


Macey & Sons £280 0 0 
Stiles & Son 198 0 0 
Maple & Co. . 164 0 0 
Rice & Sons (асер еа) 149 0 OQ 


PLYMOUTH, 
For the general decorations and furnishing of the mayor's 
parlour and reception room. 
Marre & Co., Lro. (accepted) . 
SUNNINGHILL. 


For structural alterations to their cottage at Blacknest, 


£794 10 0 


Sunninghill, Berks., for the Windsor Rural District 
Council. | 
Е. Pizzey & Son . : $72 10 0 
W. УАтзох, Ascot (accepted) 66 0 0 


THe Mavor of Carnarvon announced on the occasion of 
his election that one of his objects during his year of office 
would be to endeavour to get possession for the public of the 
old walls of the town. The Mayor is now in a position to 
state that a substantial beginning has been made. А 
daughter of the late Sir John Puleston, at one time Con- 
stable of Carnarvon Castle, has kindly presented what is 
known as Puleston Tower and a portion of the adjoining 
wall. This will be handed over to the Commissioners of 
Ancient Monuments for restoration, and it is understood 
that it will receive immediate attention. The remaining 
towers as well as the intervening lengths of wall continue 
in the hands of private owners, but the Mayor hopes that 
the example will soon he followed by others. 
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JAMES D, ROOTS & CO., Consulting Engineers and Patent 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., е. British, Foreign and Colonial Patents. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Designs and Trade Marks obtained at moderate 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDER $, 1 charges. Building Engineering Patent Specialists 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. and Advisers. Advice to Inventors free. Long and 


Contractors for the Main Buildings varied practical engineering experience valuable to 

and Great Stadium for the Inventors. Contributors of Patent Abstracts to Security i | LANCASHIRE £6.349.479 
Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908.8" The Times," to this Journal, and for years , ) 3 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. S.W.[/ormerly to “The Engineer." Patent Information FIKE 


and Abstract of Patents and Designs Act of 1907 INSURÁNCE COMPANY 
Thatehin & Reed La in sent post free on request.—' THaANET НогвЕ, Temple LTD Fi 
Bar, 25 Strand, London, W.O. Р 
y ELL Р T el. 1 d.— “ Oaktree, London." E 
J. G. COW " А Teleph.—12327 Central. (45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Head Offices : | 155 LEADENHALL STREET, ЕД, 


ERFECTION IN ROOFI М G FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 


COLTHURST & SYMONS' PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. MARINE. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed sitnation. ағарды against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. &c. ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


ММ oriks—EHERIDGYWVZIZATEE, SOMERSET. 


"POILITE" 


Cement) 


SHEETS 


(Asbestos 


BRITISH MADE. HARZFIBID, MIDDLESEX. 


Poilite (Roman Type) Roofing Tiles “= “o 1,15. fr Sring sien 


Poilite Standard Tiles FOR DIAGONAL FIXING. 
x 4', 6’ x 4',8' x 4. From Ж” 


Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets “ * “’ 5s 
Compressed Sheets . ... smooth on Both side, 


OVER 70,000,000 (seventy million) SQUARE FEET OF * POILITE " HAVE 
ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT FOR 
ARMY HUTMENTS, HOSPITALS, MUNITION FACTORIES, «с. 

v 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD, 


Head Office: 59} SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


PHCENIA 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head ОҒсе: PHOENIX HOUSE. KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, Е.С. 
TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£16,000,000. Chairman : £94,000,000. 
Rt. Hon LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, Р.С. С.С.5.1. 
FIRE = LIFE = ACCIDENT = MARINE. 
Lose of Profits following Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Exeoutor, ete: 


Prospectuses. and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies or to the Head Offices 
General Manager, SIR GERALD М. RYAN. 
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L.C.C. TABARD STREET HOUSING SCHEME. 
Tue Housing of the Working Classes Committee re- 
ported at the last meeting of the London County Council 
that compensation has now been finally assessed in all 
the disputed claims in respect of property required for 
the Tabard Street, Southwark, &c., scheme, and terms 
of purchase have been arranged in all the remaining 
cases. They have, therefore, revised their estimate of 
the gross cost of the scheme, and find that it will be 
possible to make a large reduction in the original esti- 
mate approved by the Council. Particulars are given 
in the following statement: 


Total number of hereditaments included in 


the scheme .. жер s i$ 875 
Total number of claims dealt with ... 151 
Original estimate of cost of acquiring pro- 

perty, including costs and incidental 

expenses ree " ds vin .. £439,000 
Total amount claimed, exclusive of the 

informal claim (£500,000), referred to 

hereafter - Дх UN ids £372,493 
Total amount of settlements and awards ... £201,362 


Revised estimate of total cost of acquisition £225,000 


So far as can be foreseen at’ present the figure of 
£225,000 in respect of the acquisition of property is 
not likely to be exceeded, but sundry minor claims will 
have to be met from time to time. The estimate of 
£473,300 approved on November 8, 1910, includes a 
sum of £34,300 in respect of the cost of roads, &c., and 
the laying out of the open space on the Tabard Street 
area, and this figure owing to altered conditions may have 
to be revised. In all the circumstances they propose 
the reduction of the approved estimate by £200,000. 

The following comparison is made of the estimated 
cost of this scheme, as revised, with the cost of the next 
largest scheme carried out by the Council, namely, the 
Boundary Street, Bethnal Green, scheme, and also with 
the general average cost of all the clearance schemes 
carried out by the Council and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works : — 


Scheme. Area dealt with. Cost per acre. 
All schemes excluding Tabard 


Street, &c., scheme 92.5 acres £34,350 
Boundary Street scheme 14.8 ,, £23,800 
Tabard Street, &., scheme ... 18.5 ,, £14,000 


It will be observed that the cost per acre of the 
` Tabard Street, &c., scheme will be rather less than 
three-fifths of the cost of the Boundary Street scheme, 
and only about two-fifths of the average cost per acre 
of all tha other schemes. 

Various causes have contributed to the very favour- 
able result with which the Council has reason to be 
gratified. "The value of property of the class dealt with 
has much depreciated in recent years, and this has 
occurred to a greater extent than was foreseen when the 
original estimate was prepared, and other circumstances 
have been favourable to successful negotiation. The 
result of the arbitration in the disputed cases was also 
satisfactory, the total of the awards in respect of 
thirteen claims amounting to £10,774 11s., or little more 
than £350 in excess of the total of the sums offered by 
the Council, while the total amount claimed in these 
cases was £32,263. Another important factor in the 
result is the settlement of two large claims which in- 
cluded substantial sums in respect of trade interests. 
Terms having been arranged by agreement in both these 
cases, one claim, amounting to £59,466, was settled by 
payment of a sum of £16,500 and the conveyance of a 
small area of land, while the other claim, for which a 
figure of no less than £500,000 was informally men- 
tioned by the claimants, was settled on a reinstatement 
basis involving a payment by the Council of £578 15s. 
only for expenses. A saving was also effected by ex- 
cluding St. Stephen's Vicarage from the scheme. 

The actual expenditure on the purchase of property 
will probably fall short of the original estimate by 
rearly 50 per cent., but the difference, though large, 
is fully explained. The amount to be paid in respect of 
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trade compensation i8 always an element of uncertainty, 
and in this scheme circumstances in connection with 
the claims for trade interests have proved to be particu- 
larly favourable for the Council. The Committee recom- 
mended that the estimate (No. 6742) of £473,300 ap- 
proved on November 8, 1910, in respect of the cost of 
carrying into effect the Tabard Street, Grotto Place, and 
Crosby Row scheme, be reduced to £273,300. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

10,849. May 2, 1914.—4 method of jointing as applied 
to the construction of reinforced concrete floors, walls, 
roofs,: partitions, divisions, and all similar structures.— 
R. J. W. Parsons, of Hele, Manor Park Crescent, Edgware, 
Middlesex.—This invention relates to a method of jointing 
as applied to the construction of reinforced concrete floors, 
walls, roofs, partitions, divisions, tanks, and other struc- 
tures, and refers to a particular method of jointing by 
which the finished structure is rendered far stronger and 
more rigid than has been the case with the usual methods 
of jointing. In forming a joint two independent reinforced 
concrete constructional units are provided with portions of 
the metal reinforcements projecting therefrom, and the said 
units are placed adjacent to one another with a space 
between them into which the reinforcements project, the 
said space being located with respect to another independent 
constructional unit also provided with projecting reinforce- 
menís that such reinforcements project into the said space. 
The reinforcements of the first-mentioned two members are 
then connected with those of the other member so as to pro- 
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duce a mechanical joint, after which the space is filled in 
containing the interconnected parts with concrete filling 
material or the like. It will be understood that the inter- 
mediate member may be first placed in position, after which 
the other two members which are to be mechanically con- 
nected thereto are suitably placed in position, or in some 
cases the latter members may first be placed in position, 
after which the intermediate member is placed in the correct 
relative position according to the nature of the work to 
which the joint is to be applied. Referring to the method 
of forming a joint illustrated at fig. 1, which figure 1s a 
perspective view partly in section of a floor or roof, b shows 
a beam the upper portions of the shear reinforcements of 
which are exposed These upper portions carry bars c 
destined to form compression reinforcing bars; a! are the 
slabs which are preferably formed as shown with slight 
angles at the ends and rest upon the upper face of the 
beam b. The slab reinforcement bars a of the slabs а! are 
allowed to project, and when the slabs are in position are 
bent round to engage with the reinforcement bars c. Соп- 
crete filling e is then rammed in and levelled off so as to 
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SPRAGUE & СО. |Там Union & Rockl| те "тони" 


: кек INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. [| Cast Iron Sectional 
Lith og rap > ers income кзы NS dede Exceed | 
Employ а Large and Efficient Staff || £1,300,000 £9,700,000 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. - Claims Paid 

£25,000,000 
69-70 DEAN УТ. SOHO, W. Life, Fire, Accident and Sickness, 
nisle Employers' Liability, Burglary, 
LIGHTNING Fidelity Guarantee, Plate Glass, 
CONDUCTORS: Motor Car, &c. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. Head Office: 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. OLD SERJEANTS' INN, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


MUI Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rewtored 
Те etra ma:  FURSE. NOTTINGHAM. 


SAFETY 
_ VALVE 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., itd. 
THORHOLIFFE IRONWORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1783 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SJLC3AVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No 1% Hammersmith 


fm к redi — E THIS 
pe SSE LONDON, 19/- PER ANNUM. 


А Asbesione 


TILES е SHEETS for 
ROOFING 2 LINING. 


us used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War 
Office, Metropolitan Asylums Board and the leading Architects. 
BEST FOR ROOFS. 
BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstruc- 
| ture can therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit 
or fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 
BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 
BECAUSE (1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed toa wood or steel framing. 
(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore 
papering and painting can be pro- 
ceeded with immediately. 
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be flush with the upper surface of the floor or slab. By the 
method just described a joint is formed between the slabs 
a! and the beam b, and it will be observed that great 
strength is obtained owing to the manner in which the 
reinforced members are interconnected. In the same figure 
the method of interconnecting the edges of the slabs а! with 
one another is illustrated. It will be seen that the side 
edges / are formed with a slight angle or bevel, and with 
the cross reinforcement bars h projecting. The ends of these 
bars on adjacent slabs are bent across each other so as to 
engage when the slabs are placed in position on the beams 


b. Concrete filling j is then rammed in and levelled off with 
the surface of the floor or other structure. Figs. 2 and 3 
show the application of the invention to constructions such 
as chimneys, tanks, silos, and reservoirs, where curved ver- 
tically disposed slabs are to be united. In these cases the 
reinforcements d of the columns b carry the vertical rein- 
forcing bars c, which extend down through the space coming 
between the ends of the slabs. The reinforcing members a 
of the slabs are bent around and engage the reinforcing 
members c, the filling e being subsequently rammed or filled 
in position. In the construction shown at fig. 2 the column 
b comes upon the outer side of the curve, while in the con- 
struction shown at fig. 3 the column comes on the inside 
of the curve. May 17, 1916. 


Mz. ERNEST Уилмотт, F.R.I.B.A., died at his resi- 
dence in Great Missenden, Bucks, on the 12th inst., in his 
forty-sixth year. 

Мв. ALAN BixxiNG, A. R.I. B. A., Sergeant 2/14 London 
Regiment (London Seottish), was married on Friday last, 
June 9, to Miss Beatrice Mary Mumford, of Kirby Lodge, 
Blackheath. 

Durine the making of the foundations for the new 
Council school at Wetherby, Yorks, an ancient stone was 
found. It is of ecclesiastical design, of the Decorated 
period of architecture, from 1300 a.n. to 1370 д.р. At some 
time it has evidently been used as part of the decorative 
work above the door or window of a church or abbey. 
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VARIETIES. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and additions at a cost of £100,000 
are to be made to the Central Station of the Yorkshire 
Electric Power Company at Ravensthorpe. 

A NEw factory, at a cost of it is estimated over £100,000, 
is being erected in Whitehall, Leeds. Mr. George W. Atkin- 
son, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds, is the architect. 

A NEw solid silver altar cross, designed by Mr. Tapper, 
F.R.I.B.A., the Minster architect, has been presented to 
York Minster. 

A NEW company has just been formed for the manu- 
facture of geysers and fittings entitled the Winterflood 
Geyser Company, 35 New Broad Street, E.C. 

UNDER the direction of a prominent member of tne 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland extensive excavations are 
now being conducted at the underground dwellings recently 
discovered at Kilkenneth, in the island of Tiree. 

CoNSIDERABLE damage by an outbreak of fire took place 
at the premises of Messrs. B. Young & Co., glue size makers, 
of Dunlop Place, Spa Road, Bermondsey, S.E., on Sunday 
afternoon last. 

THE partnership between E. P. Archer & F. M. 
Stoneham, architects and survevors, 32 Nicholas Lane, E.C., 
under the stvle of Messrs. Meakin, Archer & Stoneham, has 
been dissolved. 

Mr. BANISTER Е. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A,, F.SI, &c., 
is to be presented with his portrait in oils—for which the 
commission has been given to Mr. Seymour Lucas, R. A.—as 
a souvenir of his being for two successive years chairman 
of the City of London Schools Committee. 


THE Estates Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
has decided, following the decision of the King’s Bench 
Division last March, that the income tax on ground rents 
should be deducted out of the rent due next after the pay- 
ment of the tax to the authorities. 

Mr. WATKIN JONES, one of the oldest business men of 
Bangor, died at his residence on Sunday, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Mr. Jones was a builder and contractor, 
and had a contract in connection with the Menai Suspension 
Bridge, and had also executed several important Government 
and public contracts in the district. 

Tite marriage arranged between Lieut. Eric E. Temple. 
C.E., A.R.I.B.A., A.R.A.I.C., Canadian Engineers, and 
of the Chief Architect’s Branch of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, Ottawa, elder son of the late Herbert Temple ‘and 
of Mrs. Temple, Upper Norwood, and Miss Alice Dorothy 
Shea Thomas, will take place in New York some time in 
July. | 

Tue Hostel for Women Students at Armstrong College. 
Newcastle-on-Tvne, was formally opened last week. The 
design for the building submitted in competition by Messrs. 
Newcombe & Newcombe was selected, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Brierley, the assessor, and the buildings have 
been carried out from Messrs. Newcombe's plans and under 
their supervision. The cost of the present buildings was 
about £7,300, but the south wing has, in the meantime, 
been left over until the additional accommodation 18 re- 
quired. The constructional work was executed by Messrs. 
Middlemiss Bros. 

Tue Public Works Loan Board have declined to lend to 
the Sheffield Corporation the amount required to be bor- 
rowed for the erection of 261 permanent houses at High 
Wincobank (intended for occupation by munition workers) 
at 4j per cent., as originally agreed with the Board, but 
have intimated that the rate of interest will be 5 per cent. 
The Treasury has agreed to a corresponding increase in the 
contribution to be made by the Ministry of Munitions. 
Sanction has been received by the Corporation for the 
borrowing of £137,104, for the purchase of additional plant 
at Neepsend Power Station. 

THE wil of the late Mr. William Leiper, R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Helensburgh, has been lodged in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, under date March 1915. Не 
bequeaths to the National Gallery of Scotland the portrait 
of his mother by William M'Taggart, R.S.A., and the oil- 
painted portrait by Thomas Conture (French artist). There 
is also a bequest to the Royal Scottish Academy of the sum 
of £500 to be applied for such purposes in connection with 
the Academy as should be thought fit. 

THE Birmingham Town Planning Committee having 
completed iheir tentative proposals for planning the South 
Birmingham area, cive notice that the draft map showing 
these proposals can be inspected by any owner of land in 
the area, or representative of any such owner, at the Town 
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Planning Department, Council House, on any week day in 
June and July. The Committee will be prepared to con- 
sider any suggestions made to them following upon an 
inspection of their proposals. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. W. V. Collett, 
an etcher whose work was not so widely known as its merits 
justified. Mr. Collett was less restricted in choice of sub- 
ject than many of his fellow etchers. Although his plates 
include such architectural presentments as Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester Cathedra!s, he was equally proficient 
in dealing with figure pieces. In our issue of July 23, 1909, 
we reproduced his ‘‘ Interior of Church of St. Agnes, Liver- 
pool" (the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., architect), which 
is considered to be a very worthy example of his skill. 

Tue Selsey Parish Magazine contains the following: 
‘ As a result of the reference to the old Selsey Church 
band in last month's magazine, we have again been fortu- 
nate enough to secure another flute. This flute, or fife, 
formerly belonged to Joseph Smith, and was played by 
him in the old' Selsey Church band in the middle of the last 
century. Mr. Smith was a man of varied musical attain- 
ments, for he sometimes played the bassoon or violin as 
well as the flute. His violin was used by him for about 
fifty years, and it then passed into the possession of his 
stepson, Mr. Thomas Pryer, now of Chichester, who wrote 
his name and the date when he obtained the instrument— 
1850—in the inside of the fiddle. Mr. Pryer, who still 
possesses the violin, also owned the flute, and he has recently 
presented it to the Rector to be preserved in the glass case 
in the church."' 

Toe National Art-Collections Fund held its annual 
meeting on the 9th inst. at the Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms, Burlington House, W. The hon. secretary (Mr. 
Robert C, Witt), in presenting the report, said the decline 
in membership was very small. The most important 
acquisition they had secured for the nation during the past 
year was the marvellous Chinese painting, ‘‘ The Lady 
and the Bear." Those who had seen it in the British 
Museum would appreciate what a masterpiece it was. A 
national loan collection of pictures was in course of forma- 
tion, thanks to the public spirit of Mr. William Harvey, 
of Leeds, the object being to form a nucleus of good pictures 
of all schools not only for circulation on loan to provincial 
galleries, but also to the Dominions and Colonies. This 
was only the beginning of a very far-reaching scheme. 

Mr. Pact WATERHOUSE, M.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A., 
is the architect for the new chemical laboratory in South 
Parks Road, Oxford, opened last week, of which a repro- 
duction from the Royal Academy drawing appeared in our 
issue of December 4, 1914. Ап interesting note in the 
* Manchester Guardian" says that Mr. Waterhouse has 
placed the following Latin chronogram on the building : — 

BALLIoLrNsIs 
FECI 
HY DRATECVsS 
o sI 
MeLIVs, 
which means: “Т, Waterhouse of Balliol, built it; would 
that I had built it better." The numeral letters add up to 
the date 1914. This inscription, according to the same 
journal, is claimed to be in specially close adherence to the 
stricter rule of the chronogram as practised on the Con- 
tinent and especially in the Low Countries. In such a com- 
position no numeral letters should occur which are super- 
fluous, and, as far as possible, no words should be employed 
which are without numeral letters. 

THe report of the Housing Committee of Newcastle Cor- 
poration, submitted to a meeting of the City Council on 
the 7th inst., refers to the expenditure on the Walker 
housing scheme. The report states that, owing to the in- 
ability of the builders to guarantee erection within tho period 
stipulated by the Ministry of Munitions as a condition of 
the Exchequer grant-in-aid for the erection of 336 dwellings 
approved by the Council on December 6, it has not been 
possible to proceed with the scheme, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board therefore propose to cancel the sanctions issued 
for borrowing £63,200. Expenditure amounting to 
£1,018 14s. 9d. has been incurred for architect's and 
quantity surveyor's fees, tenants' compensation and expenses 
in connection not only with the above proposal, but also 
with the scheme for development of 164 acres referred back 
for further consideration on December 2, and the larger 
scheme for the development of 284 acres approved by the 
Council in May 1915. 

Tue death of Professor Silvanus Thompson, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., for thirty years Principal of the City and 


Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, will come as a personal 
loss to many thousands of people. Of his brilliance es a 
man of science, and especially in those branches of it which 
were concerned with electricity, this is not the place to 
speak. He enjoyed as such an international reputation, 
and was not unhonoured even in his own country. His 
work was pre-eminently of a practical character, and he 
always held in view the practical application of his study. 
As Principal of the Finsbury Technical College since 1885 
he wielded an ever-widening influence. As President of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society he recently proved 
himself conversant with those problems of lighting which 
confront architects; in 1914 he had initiated a discussion 
as to the lighting of museums and picture galleries. One 
of his chief recreations being water-colour sketching he was 
directly interested in that subject. ^ Professor Thompson 
was blest with a very considerable personal charm which 
Sprang out of his unassuming manner rather than out of 
his profound knowledge or his clear mode of expression. 


THE hostels for women students which are being erected 
at East Craigmillar Park, Newington, Edinburgh, the site 
of the Craigmillar Golf Club, will probably be occupied in 
the autumn. At present three hostels, forming part of a 
larger scheme, are being erected, and they have an excellent 
open site of twenty acres. Each hostel will contain fifty 
students, and each student is provided with a study bed- 
room heated by an open fireplace, while for general use the 
hostels contain a large recreation room and a large study, 
which can be converted into one hall when desired. There 
is a large dining-room, to which is attached a servery and 
kitchen equipped with an efficient and up-to-date installa- 
tion for cooking by coal and steam. A number of small 
apartments fitted with sinks, electric irons, kettles, &c., 
are provided on the bedroom floors. Small piano practising 
rooms are provided in an isolated part of the building. 
while ir addition to a suite of rooms for the warden, each 
hostel will contain limited accommodation for visitors, and 
a sick room. Electric lighting has been adopted through- 
out, while the heating by open fireplaces has been augmented 
in the larger rooms, corridors, &c., by a small hot-water 
heating system. To reduce labour as far as possible all 
brass or plated metal work has been avoided throughout, 
while electric service lifts have been provided to raise coal, 
luggage, &c., to the various floors, the distribution upon 
which will be by means of trolleys. Architecturally the 
buildings have been treated in a simple and pleasing phase 
of domestic design. The grounds are being laid out to 
contain a number of hockey pitches and ash tennis courts. 
The total cost of the portion of the scheme being proceeded 
with now, including the cost of the site, will approach 
560.000. The architect is Mr. A. К. Robertson, of Robert- 
son & Swan, A.R.I.B.A., 29 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made. with the approval of 
the Foreign Office, for extending to British prisoners of war 
interned abroad the benefits of the scheme, which has been 


in operat!on for the last year in connection with Ruhleben. 
for supplying selected books of an educational character 
to those of the interned who may be desirous of continuin« 
their studies in any subject. Under this scheme several 
thousands of carefully selected volumes, mostly standard 
works, have been supplied to the Ruhleben Camp, which 
is now provided with excellent libraries (class, reference. 
and lending). These books, which have been sent out 
through the agency of officers of the Board of Education. 
have proved a great boon to the interned, and have enabled 
sustained educational work of a definite character to b: 
carried on by the Camp Education Department formed 
among the prisoners. In view of the value of the work 
tne Board of Trade (Marine Department) have decided 
to take it into account in connection with their examina- 
tions for the certificates of competency granted by them 
to officers of the Mercantile Marine and the Fishing Ser- 
vice. Accordingly, arrangements have now been completed 
for recording the time spent by any prisoner interned at 
Ruhleben or Groningen in the study of nautical or other 
subjects. An appeal is, therefore, now made for a plentiful 
supply of new or secondhand books of ап educational 
character (light literature and fiction is available from 
other sources) to meet the needs of the many thousands 
of British prisoners interned in enemy or neutral countries. 
It is to be hoped that to this appeal there may be a liberal 
response. A circular explanatory of the educational book 
echeme can be obtained by sending a postcard addressed 
at the Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W., to Mr. A. T 
Davies, who is in charge of the arrangements. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 23, 1916. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be mude until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings does not necessarily 
imply acceptance or approval. 

No communication can he inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser,” Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

œ ° As great disappointment +s frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. : 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BoLLINGTON.—June 26.—For the provision and fixing of 
roof shutters and for repairs to the retort house roof, for 
- the Gas Committee. The Gas Manager, Bollington. 

BLacKBURN.—June 26.—For construction of a concrete 
storage tank at Sunny Bower, for the Corporation. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Blackburn. 

Bristot.—For erecting workmen's dwellings and laying 
sewers at Brvant’s Hill, St. George, for the Trustees of the 
Furber Fund. Mr. W. H. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 15 Clare Street, Bristol. 

Cannock.—June 30.—For repairs to and painting of 
the interior and exterior of the Council offices and othe: 
buildings. Mr. R. Blanchard, engineer and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Cannock. ) | 

CARLISLE.—June 27.—For erection of hostel for train- 
men at Carlisle, for the North-Eastern Railway. The 
Goods Agent, N.E. Railway, Carlisle, and Mr. A. Pollard, 
the company's architect, York. 

Harwicu.—July 10.—For the design and construction 
of a refuse destructor, for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. F. H. French, borough surveyor, Harwich. 

` Heapcorn.—June 30.—For taking down and rebuilding 
Frank’s Bridge, Headcorn, for the Kent County Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, St. 
Peter Street, Maidstone, by June 30. 

InELAND.—For certain repairs to Derryald Dispensary 
Buildings, for the Lurgan Board of Guardians. Mr. J. 
Calvert, clerk, Workhouse, Lurgan. 

IRELAND.—For erection of a labourer's house, building 
walls. and doing other work at Maddvbennyn, for Dr. 
У. К. Law. Mr. 5. J. M'Fadden, C.E., Queen Street, 
Coleraine. 

Lonpon.—June 29.—For sundry decorative works and 
repairs at their infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington, W., 
for the Kensington Board of Guardians. Mr. W. R. 
Stephens, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Ken- 
sington, W. | 

Роогк.—./ипе 26.—For repairs, painting, &c., at sche-’ 


buildings as follows, for the Corporation—viz. : Laglan4. 


Street school; South Road school; cookery centre, Mount 


of Dee, for Mr. J. Monro. 


Street; Oakdale school; Branksome Heath school; and 
Heatherlands school. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Poole. 

RocHEsTER.—J une 28.— For erection of a slaughter hall, 
cooling room, lairage and pens, &c., upon the Common, 
Rochester, for Messrs. Payne & Co. Apply by June 28 to 
Mr. С. W. Thompson, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., architect, 
Bank Chambers, Rochester. 

ScoTLanp.—June 27.—For the carpenter and slater works 
of re-roofing stable and barn at Redcraigs, Craighill, Bridge: 

The Farm or Mr. R. Rae, 
Balmedie. Б 

SCOTLAND. —June 27.— For painter, joiner, slater, mason, 
plumber and smith works for the various schools of the 
Greenock School Board. The Clerk of the Board, Greenock. 

SCOTLAND.—June 27.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
slater works of restoration of part of steading at Mains of. 
Tertowie, Kinellar, for Mr. W. W. Allan. The Farm or 
Mr. R. Rae, Balmedie. 

SCOTLAND.—June 28.—For formation of a concrete roof 
over the tank chamber at the Corporation Baths, Infirmary 
Street, Edinburgh. Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., 
Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—June 30.—For mason, joiner, slater, and 
plaster work at Auchinclech Farm, Skene. Mr. Cassie, 
tenant, the Farm, Skene. | 

SUNDERLAND.—June 29.—For making good considerable 
damage at the Wheat Sheaf car depót, for the Corporation. 
The General Manager, Tramway Offices, Monkwearmouth. 

WaLEs.—June 27.—For erecting motor garage, also 
painting and polishing work at the Co-operative Stores, 
Troedyrhiw, for the Merthyr, Troedyrhiw and District Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Mr. T. E. Rees, M.S.A., architect, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wirrs.—July 7.—For carrying out works in alterations, 
additions, repairs, and renovations, &c., at the following 
Council schools during the summer vacation, 1916, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications prepared by the county 
surveyor, for the General Education Committee of the Wilts 
County Council: Atworth, Bromham, Bremhill East Tyther- 
ton, Brinkworth, Chippenham Ivy Lane, Chippenham West- 
mead mixed and infants’, Corsham Pickwick, Cdrsham 
Methuen, Corsham Neston. Corsham boys’ and infants’, 


‘Downton, Dilton Marsh, Donhead St. Mary, Donhead Lud- 


well, Edington and East Coulston, Great Cheverill, High- - 
worth mixed and infants’, Idmiston, Luckington, Milton , 
Lilbourne, Melksham  Lowbourne, Pewsey mixed and : 
infants’, Purton, Rodbourne Cheney, Rodbourne Cheney : 
Haydon, Ramsbury, Ramsbury Axford, Stratton St. Mar- 
garet, Upper and Lower Stratton boys’ and girls’ and : 
infants’, Shalbourne Oxenwopd, Trowbridge Newtown, 
Trowbridge Adcroft boys’ and girls’, and Margaret Stan- 
comb, Wanborough, Wroughton girls’ and infants, Wootton | 
Bassett, Westwood with Ilford, West Dean and Warminster 
Close Council schools. Mr. J. G. Powell, county surveyor, 
Trowbridge. 


TENDERS. 


WELLINGTON. 


For alterations and building work to the main building, 
children's home, probationary wards, &c., at the union 
premises, for the Guardians. Messrs. Fleeming, Hick- 
man & Fleeming, architects, Market Square, Welling- 


ton, Salop. 
Willcock & Co. . £1,145 0 0 
Hayes & Co. 1,030 0 0 
Кое . қ А ; 980 0 0 
В. & J. Millington . 975 0 0 
Pace f ы А 945 11 0 
Carver М : i Е 935 0 0 
J. ROPER, Wellington (accepted) 930 0 0 


In Rugby School Chapel a memorial of Rupert Brooke 
is to be set up. The memorial will consist of a portrait 
medallion in marble, which will be the work of Professor 
J. Havard Thomas, and of a panel, on which the sonnet 
* If I should die" will be carved by Mr. Eric Gill. 

CLYDEBANK Dean of Guild Court has passed plans for | 
a block of twenty tenements for shipyard workers. The 
block will consist of 160 one room and kitchen and two room 
and kitchen houses, and will be situated in Dumbarton 
Road. Within the past eighteen months 470 new houses 
have been completed in Clydebank, while 110 are being 
erected. 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
"e for ‘fi kinds ot BUILI ING and ORNAMENT І, WORK, 
testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines СНЕАРКЕНӘ 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN RookE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


British Traders’ Assoctatior 


For the Protection ef the Buliding and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD Ж ORIPWELL 
119 Finsbury Pavement, t ONDON, Е.С 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A auper pda of £1 le. per annum entities the Member ' 


‚апа 
tion on the cooks. Continuous Repor ta a d ciere lity. 
Gusette pape Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE Y, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENT? 


(HA Y 1 Y) 
Used on Public Works for upwards of 6o years. 
KAYE & CO., LTD., Southam Worke, RUCBY. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main ain Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco - British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Wil) Chimneys Erected and Repa'red. Church Spires Restored 
Те egeamea: " FURAE. NOTTINGHAM.’ 


Immense binding 
power asd in- 
durating capacity 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING 
. and TRANSLATIONS. 


“оғК of every description executed with accuracy д despatch, 
А лир BILS OE OF QUANTITIES, 
Authors’ 


Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 
37 Essex Street, Strand, Ш.О. 
Televhone : 4353 Central. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. | 


Ж Tenfold 


4 іһе 
D bili 
Р Dirbu 


gash lines at 
practically THE 
SAME PRICE. 
IT 13 SPECIFIED by 
the best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the best 
Builders 


$ So SS eee 
JS ММ. Е. PEOK & ОС. 
Incorr.). 


31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. Е.С. 


WRICHT’S IMPROVED WARM AIR VENTILATING | Head Offices : 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
STOVES. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd., жел Victor st E.C. 


HIGH-CLASS & RARE 
COLLECTION OF 


ONUMENTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


ANGELO DE MATTIA 
166 Calefati, BARI, ITALY. 


Work supplied to the leading Architects’ 
Institutes on the Continent. 


ти, 227 
LONDON& ~ 
| | LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 


Чыт COMPANY 4 
LTD 


~ 


\\ 


£6,349,479. 


{ 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
155 LEADENHALL STREET, EO. 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
URGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EE ONERE LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insuranoe against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural & Technical Photo graphers, 
147 STRAND, LONDON, М.С. ым 2 


KINNEAR... xdi. 


PATENT 


| Fitted with 4 KINNEAR PATENT зле e SHUTTERS = 
__ by ARTHUR L. GIBSON & Co COMPANY, RADNOR WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
MANCHESTER : 33, Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. 


SHUTTERS 


GLASGOW : 79, West Regent Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
DAY. PRICE LISTS 
& ESTIMATES FREE. 
| Established 1862. 
T'ELEPHONE 42 58 CENTRAL 


A 


For Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses, and 
Entrances generally. 
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GLASS WARE AND ILLUMINATION.* 
By S. B. Lauarawps (Inspector of Lighting to the 
Corporation of Glasgow). 

My object in these introductory remarks is to show the 
wide scope for study in relation to glassware for illuminat- 
ing purposes, and to discuss a few of the problems that 
come within the scope of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. At the present stage it is hardly possible to 
give much definite information as to what is being done. 
In the past, as is well known, we have been dependent 
to a very large extent on imported glassware. With 
the outbreak of war we came to realise more fully our 
dependent position, and steps are already being taken to 
improve our facilities in this respect. We are thus in a 
transition position. What I would like especially to 
bring home is 'that glass manufacture is essentially an 
industry which demands scientific treatment, and that 
the problems involved can only be effectually solved by 
co-operation between those interested in all the various 
uses of glassware for lighting. 

I do not propose to enter deeply into the wider 
industrial problems. such as the attitude of the trades 
unions, the protection of home industries, &c., which 
are acutely illustrated in the glass industry. For the 
moment our duty 1s to study the scientific and technical 
aspects. ; 

Being a material for the direction of rays of light, 
glass is naturally of interest to illuminating engineers 
who are concerned with the practical applications of light. 
Some of the members of the Society are interested in the 
design and use of optical instruments, and most of them 
come in contact with optical problems in which glass 
plays an important part. Last year a meeting of the 
Society was devoted to the discussion of searchlights, 
and in the past there have been discussions of globes and 
reflectors and of photometric instruments in which 
lenses and mirrors are used. The question of most 
immediate interest to us, however, is the use of glass in 
natural and artificial lighting. 

For natural illumination the manufacture of pris- 
matic glass for distributing the light in more or less 
obstructed interiors 18 of interest; even the manufacture 
of ordinary window glass, serving for the admission of 
daylight, has its problems. For artificial lighting we 
have the manufacture of electric lamp-bulbs, chimneys 
for gas and oil lamps, and globes and reflectors for all 
illuminaníts. 

At the outbreak of war there were great inconveni- 
ences in this latter branch, particularly in respect of the 
so called ‘* heat-resisting '' glassware. Much of the glass 
of this kind was made at Jena, and manufacturers in 
this country have already undertaken the production of 
glassware for use with high-pressure and other lamps, 
in which a considerable amount of heat is developed. 
Glassware for globes and chimneys has to fulfil a num- 
ber of requirements. It must be (а) suitably trans- 
parent, (b) colourless, (c) capable of withstanding heat, 
and (d) must be durable and must retain its transparency 
in use. 

Some years ago I made rigid practical tests of different 
varieties of glass for a certain burner, with the following 
results :— | 

(а) А German glass.—First for durability, but bad 
for fogging. , | 

(b) A German glass.— Second for durability, and 
better as regards fogeing. 

(c) Jena glass.—Third for durability but no fogging. 

(d) British glass.—Fourth for durabilitv, unequal in 
composition; sometimes foeged and sometimes did not. 

(e) American  glass.—Fifth for durability. No 
fogging. | 


* Introduction to а discussion on “Some Aspects of the 
Design and Use of Glass Ware in Relation to Natural and 
Artificial Illumination” at a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held at the House of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, London, W. 


I mention this test because it showed a weakness 
in the British glass, lack of uniformity which is essen- 
tially à defect that implies want of scientific supervision. 
The remarkable success of the Jena works,* State-aided 
in their infancy, is doubtless due largely to the con- 
sistency of the material supplied, the ability to manu- 
facture a glass with given chemical and physical рго- 
perties again and again. Fogging is ascribed to the pre- 
sence of lead in the glass. Jena glass contains no lead. 
It is a fact that since the war began a number of British 
glass works have undertaken the manufacture of improved | 
glass in this respect. But if this progress is to continue 
it is essential that the qualities and composition of glass 
should become standardised on scientific lines, thus 
forming a groundwork on which we can build for the 
future. 

In addition to the question of standardisation of 
material, there seems an opening for standardisation in 
regard to dimensions of glass implements. 

Those who have had to do with the lighting of large 
numbers of buildings know how inconvenient and 
unnecessary are the great diversities in the size of lamp- 
bulbs, chimneys, globes, &c. As one who has to do both 
with gas and electric lighting on a large scale—Glasgow 
is, perhaps, the biggest lighting authority in the king- 
dom—I have often been struck by this fact, and I would 
suggest that this Society, representing so many sections 
of the lighting industry, is in а particularly happy posi- 
tion to tackle the problem. Standardisation in this 
respect would not only simplify great]y the manufacture 
of glassware for lighting purposes, but would also prove 
a convenience to consumers. . If possible the variety of 
sizes of glassware should be diminished, and a definite 
series of units in ascending units agreed upon. The 
sizes selected for globes would naturally depend to a 
great extent on the candle-power of the lamps for which 
they are intended. In the case cf globes for softening 
and diminishing the light the size would depend on the 
limitation of temperature and the maintenance of the 
intrinsic brillianev of the unit within a convenient value. 
Probably it would also be affected by esthetic considera- 
tions as the size of a unit should presumably bear some 
relation to the size of the interior in which it is used. 

Another point on which information would be of inte- 
rest is the success with which makers 1n this country have 
undertaken the production of pressed glass globes in the 
larger sizes. I understand that the Holophane prismatic 
glassware was established in this country previous to the 
war, but it is common knowledge that many of the large 
white glass units of a decorative kind were imported from 
abroad, and it is surely up to us to produce good wark 
of this kind in this country. 

The question of standardisation of material applies 
also to hemispheres and globes of a diffusing kind. Tt is 
well known that the qualities of white glass differ very 
much. In some cases, flashed ора] for example, uniform 
illumination over the entire surface is readily obtained 
and the filament or mantle is entirely obscured ; in other 
cases, pot opal for example, one can still see the source 
through the glass and the diffusion is not so-good. It 
is therefore of interest, from the lighting standpoint, to 
specify exactly the qualitv of the glass so as to secure 
the requisite uniformity of diffusion, combined with mini- 
mum absorption. 

Sumilarly, the colour and permanence of such glasses 
need to be specified. One finds that some varieties of 
so-called white glass are apt to become tinged with 
yellow, and that sometimes an uneven density is pro- 


duced. Such defects will not be found in the finest glass- 
ware. Again, in the case of the larger units the weight 


of the glass is not without significance. In view of the 
tendency towards the production of sources of high 
candle-power, this element may have an appreciable 
effect on the question of fixture-design. 

The need for standard dimensions is equally important 


* I would refer those interested to the work by Hovestadt 
on “ Jena Glass : Scientific and Industrial Application." Trans- 
lated by J. D. and A. Everett. 
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in the case of reflectors. It is particularly important to 
check, as far as possible, the tendency on the part of 
the public to use lamps witn reflectors for which they 
are totally unsuited) Мапу of the existing reflectors 
designed originally for carbon filament lamps, for 
example, are quite unsuited to the metal filament lamps 
and still more the ‘‘half-watt’’ lamps. 

Another matter requiring the supervision of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society is the testing of the 
absorption of glasses and of globes and reflectors com- 
posed of various kinds of glass. One finds that there are 
great differences of opinion regarding the amount of light 
absorbed bv different kinds of glassware, and the uncer- 
tainty on this point is intensified by the fact that it is 
possible to get two varieties of glass which appear very 
similar to the eve but differ widely in respect of absorp- 
tion. This again is particularly true of white glass. 
the constitution of which is conveniently analysed under 
the microscope. In this way differences in quality may 
be revealed which would escape the naked eye, and 
differences in diffusing power may be explained. 

In regard to reflectors the “ reflecting power '' is still 
further complicated by the differences in the percentage of 
the total light-flux enclosed by the reflector. Obviously 
a very shallow reflector, which only intercepts a very 
small portion of the rays of light, would have an appar- 
ently high reflecting power; but, nevertheless, it might 
entirely fail to comply with the requirements of a good 
reflector as regards screening the light source from the 
eye and promoting the proper distribution of light. It 
would appear, therefore, that when mentioning the 


amount of light reflected by a unit, some statement as to . 


the percentage of the light flux enclosed is also called 
for. 


Tests of the absorbing power of globes and reflectors 
immediately introduce photometric problems, and call for 
the services of the illuminating engineer. The prepara- 
tion of a series of samples of typical glass accompanied 
by data as regards composition, colour, and absorbing 
power would be of great value. In regard to fancy 
coloured shades. the testing of colour is of some impor- 
tance, and even more so in the case of coloured glasses 
manufactured for certain specific purposes (e.g., for 
signal glasses). Accurate tests of such glass require the 
use of the spectronhotometer. and there are other means, 
which have been discussed before the Societv, of studv- 
Tt appears, however. that there is a 
need for some very simple form of colour-analysing 
apparatus, and the Society, which has done so much to 
simplify measurenients of the intensity of illumination, 
might also devote its efforts towards the production of 
simple instruments for colour-analvsis. 


Such investigations are also of importance in studying 
the want of permanence in the colour of glasses and the 
explanation of fading. 


An allied problem for the Society to consider is the 
of lieht which are 
deleterious for certain classes cf work. There has been 
much discussion of recent vears regarding the influence 
of the ultra-violet rays on eyesight. Whatever be their 
influence in this respect, it seems to be well established 
that such ravs have a considerable effect in causing the 
fading of colours of pictures and fabrics. I believe that 
а glass has been produced in this country capable of 
absorbing such ravs, and therefore suitable for use in 
glass cases intended to contain coloured objects for exhibi- 
tion. This peint is of special interest to lighting engineers 
because of the discussion which has taken place regard- 
ing the effect of artificial light on coloured. materials. 
There seems good ground for. thinking that, however 
artificial illuminants тау differ ш this respect, the 
majority of illuminants. as used for ordinary purposes 
of illumination, are much less likelv to cause fading than 
prolonged exposure to daylight. But in special cases it 
might be desirable to include lamps in globes made of a 
arlety of glass which checks the ultra-violet rays, but 
allows the visible rays to pass unimpeded. 


~ 


Yet another interesting problem is the production of 
tinted glass for use with artificial illuminants to produce 

‘artificial daylight." Bulbs fcr incandescent electric 
lamps have recently been made of such material, and 
screens for use with incandescent t gaslight have also been 
developed. The problem is of considerable interest to 
industries where ecrrect. colour-matching is essential, 
and it would be very desirable to have glass for this 
purpose accurately analysed and specified for different 
tvpes of lamps. ' 

Finally, there are many problems that arise in. con- 
nection with the making of optical instruments which are 
also of importance in phctometry; and conversely there 
are many optical problems in which convenient. methods 
cf measuring light are of great assistance. Experts on 
photometry could often furnish a hint to those engaged 
in optical problems. One question which has doubtless 
often forced itself before the notice of photometric workers 
is the production of neutral glass of standard absorbing 
power. ‘There has been no difficulty in obtaining from 
abroad neutral glass plates transmitting exactly 10 per 
cent. of the light; but it has hitherto been a very difficult 
matter to get similar glass in this country. 

The advance in Germany in this respect, as well as 
in many other special lines of optical research, can be 
traced to the evolution of the Jena works. In the first 
instance, the scientific work undertaken at Jena was not 
directly remunerative. But the Government had the 
foresight to see that it had great future possibilities, and 
that the ability to manufacture accurate standard glass 
for all sorts of purposes would create a need for it. 
History has proved the correctness of this view. On the 
research work at Jena many subsidiary optical industries 
have been built up. Similarly, the fine glass works in 
Austria have been slowly developed through many years 
of scientific research. 

Since the war broke out many manufacturers in this 
country have made praiseworthy efforts to fill the gap, 
and in many cases substantial progress has been made. 
Yet, taken as a whole, such efforts аге apt to be un- 
related and chaotic. There is a need for the co-ordina- 
tion of all such individual efforts by some form of central 
control. and if progress is to be lasting and progressive 
the industry must be organised on scientific lines. Even 
so we cannot expect rapid progress. for time will be 
needed before the influence of scientific study begins to 
tell. | 

In particular it 1s desirable that the scientific sections 
of the work and the standardisation of material should 
be guided on some co-ordinated plan. The Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland has already done 
excellent work in devising formule for glass required for 

various purposes. It is to be hoped that for lighting 
purposes glassware will also be the subject of careful 
study. In the National Physical Laboratory we have a 
scientifie institution. which is already doing good work, 
ond which only requires greater support to be of im- 
mense benefit to the glass industry. It has also been 
suggested that the scheme for a Central Institute on 
Applied Optics, suggested before. the war, should be 
carried through. In such work the various scientific 
associations and societies throughout the country should 
play a part, and there are signs that the Government is 
willing to consider taking a more active part in fostering 
the industry. From personal experience I can sav that 
the Board of Trade have already done a good deal con- 
sidering their present powers. Similarly, I notice that 
the Board of Education has been considering the estab- 
lishment of better educational facilities for instruction in 
vlass-blowing and similar processes involved in the manu- 
facture of scientific instruments. i 

In undertaking such work the authorities will have to 
consider both the scientific requirements of the industry 
and the industrial problems which I have briefly men- 
tioned above. The problem is a difficult one, but a highly 
scientific industry like this is well worth the effort in- 
volved, as it reacts on so many other trades and 
professions. 
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In conclusion, I would like to recall for discussion 
several definite proposals made in the course of this 
address : — 

(1) There is a need for standardisation in respect of 
materials used in various kinds of glassware used in the 
lighting industry. It would be very desirable for a com- 
plete series of samples to be prepared, attached to each 
being particulars of the chemical composition, absorbing 
and diffusing qualities, colour, permanence and dura- 
bility, and special applications. 

(2) An effort should be made to standardise the dimen- 
sions of glassware used for lighting purposes, the shapes 
and sizes of globes and reflectors being limited to a con- 
venient prescribed series. 

. (3) The conditions of testing the reflecting power and 
other qualities from a lighting standpoint of globes and 
reflectors should be more precisely formulated. 

(4) An effort should be made to simplify and 
standardise the apparatus for testing different varieties of 
glass as regards colour. 

(5) The Illuminating Engineering Society should co- 
operate with other bodies in forming a committee to 
consider these problems. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


“ FLOOR SLAB REINFORCEMENT ” is the name given to a 
pamphlet just received which is something more than an 
ilustrated catalogue extolling the merits of the B.R.C. 
Fabric. The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., 
Ltd., preface it with a concise exposition as to the primary 
principles of simplicity in reinforced concrete design, 
leaving particular problems to be handled with the aid of 
their special leaflets which give tables for the use of B.R.C. 
steel wire Fabric in different classes of buildings. Another 
feature is an account by Mr. Richard Holt, architect, of 
Liverpool, of some few of the lccal uses of this system, 
which include a large school erected from his designs for 
the Liverpool City Council. Mr. Holt has after some con- 
siderable experience arrived at this opinion on B.R.C. 
Fabric: ''I know of no other material which at one and 
the same time provides the means of strengthening wit’ 
in any way tending to weaken the mass of concrete to which 
it is applied." That Mr. Holt is very far from being alone 
in his enthusiasm is proved both by the number of public 
bodies and the variety of purposes to which the Fabric has 
been put. 

This diversity of use is emphasised by the fact that the 
British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. have issv ^ 
more than one pamphlet under the title of “Бола Вот- 
forcement." The latest includes an account by the City 
Engineer of Chester of how he tackled and successfully met 
a demand for a road which would work out cheaper than 
those of ordinary concrete in a part of the city in course 
of development. Mr. W. Mathew Jones used B.R.C. 
Fabric, and has come to the conclusion that reinforced 
concrete carriage-ways have now passed from the experi- 
mental stage and havo become a certainty. He eves a word 
of warning as to the absolute necessity of closing such a 
road to all vehicular traffic for at least three weeks. 


Messrs. 5. W. Francis & Co., Ltd., 64-70 Grav's Inn 
Road, W.C., have issued a neat folder. which they call 
“А Catalogue іп Miniature,” concerning their rolling 
shutters. This is instead of their annual catalogue, and is 
an instance of practical economy. The firm's shutters are 
doing good war work—such as in sheds for guns and 
aeroplanes—as well as pursuing their ordinary vocations 
of closing party wall and other openings, both large and 
small. It can hardly be necessary to add that Messrs. 
Francis are shov-fitters with more than half a century of 
success behind them. 


— — — 


THE Minister of Munitions has appointed Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in a voluntary capacity to advise the Ministry 
on various problems arising out of the stoppage of private 
building operations. 

Tue Wolverhampton Electricity Committee propose, in 
view of the great demand for electricity, to make large ex- 
tensions. Application will be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board shortly for permission to borrow £34,240. 
Borrowing powers have already been asked for £19,660. 


VARIETIES. 


MR. JOHN Asu Martin, of West Chapel Street, Mayfair, 
builder and house decorator, who died on March 16, has lett 
£40,938. 

Over seventy wages movements in connection with the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners have been 
settled in the British Isles this year. Advances range from 
4d. to 2d. an hour. 

Mr. Ernest б. THEAKSTON, F.R.I.B.A., announces the 
removal of his offices from King Street, Cheapside, E.C., 
to 12 New Court, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
W.C., and his telephone number as Central 660. 

MESSRS. JAMES TURNER & Sons, stone and sand mer- 
chants, of Kiveton Park and Worksop, have had plans 
prepared for a large glass-bottle works which they propose 
to erect on the west side of Worksop Station of the Great 
Central Railway. 

LovERs of Adam design will be interested to know that 
26 Portland Place is in the hands of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley for disposal, owing to the recent death of 
Sir James Goodhart. The house was built by the Adam 
Brothers for the occupation of Robert Adam, and the decora- 
tions, which have been carefully preserved, are striking 
examples of the taste which is now so highly in favour. 

Tur “ Manchester Guardian” states that the late Mr. 
Alexander, of Kensington, the well-known collector, has 
left to the Tate Gallery Whistler's two portraits of his 
daughters. Опе is the famous ‘‘ Portrait of Miss 
Alexander," which ranks among the masterpieces of the 
last century. These works will be the property of the 
Misses Alexander during their lives, but they may allow 
them to be shown at the galleries. 

Tue Edinburgh Architectural Association are arranging 
a luncheon in honour of Sir R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., 
R.S.A., on the occasion of his being the recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Тһе luncheon will take place in the Caledonian 
Station Hotel, Princes Street, on Thursday. 29th inst., at 
1.15 р.м. Ап address of congratulation will be presented 
to Sir Rowand Anderson on behalf of the four architectural 
societies in Scotland by Sir John Burnet, LL.D. Тһе 
matter is being enthusiastically taken up by the various 
bodies. 

Mr. J. Е. SANDEMAN, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., has 
issued his award in the recent arbitration over which he 
presided, in which Mr. Louis P. Nott, public works con- 
tractor, of Bristol, claimed from the Cardiff Corporation a 
large sum of money for work done and materials supplied in 
connection with his Llwyn On Reservoir contract. The 
arbitrator awards the contractor between £12,000 and 
£13,000. The Cardiff Corporation are to pay all the costs, 
including the costs of the award and the cost of the print- . 
ing. The award leaves it open to the Corporation to appeal 
on certain points of law. Mr. Sandeman accepts the con- 
tention of the contractor that there was excessive super- 
vision and unreasonable refusal on the part of the Corpora- 
tion to allow the contractor to use materials which were in 
accordance with the contract. 

SIR ARTHUR Evans has issued a general letter to the 
Press on the subject of commemorative war medals, and 
more especially pointing out that this country has so far 
failed to mark our successes on sea or land since the war 
broke out. Аз president of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
he offers as a contribution towards this end, two prizes. 
to the amount of £100 (which would be proportionately 
divided), for the best model of a medal to celebrate the 
great British naval victory off the Horns Reef. The medal 
ог meda's would be struck under the auspices of the Royal 
Numismatic Society, and апу profits arising would be 
devoted to the fund for the Relief of Disabled Seamen. 
For judging the merits of designs submitted the assistance 
has been secured of Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper of the Coin 
Department in the British Museum, and of Mr. E. E. 
Maclagan, of the Sculpture Department of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Printed details as to conditions or other 
information may be obtained from these gentlemen, to 
whom also designs should be sent. Suggestions as to inscrip- 
tions are also invited. Sir Arthur Evans says in cort- 
clusion: “It is greatly to be hoped that a standard 
шау thus be set that should help to purge our medallic 
and monetary art of its present decadent productions, on 
which surfaces are worn before they are used and even our 
Gracious Sovereign is rendered bald before his time! The 
aim in this case at least will be to combine artistic sim- 
plicitv with boldness of relief and finish and precision in 
modelling.” 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be 
responsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors desiring 
payment should clearly state their wishes. No payment 
will be made until after publication, and a commission 
to prepare articles or drawings dces not necessarily 
tmply acceptance or approval. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
they may be interested. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed “ Legal Adviser," Office 
of “Тһе Architect," Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
e,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d:c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 р.м. 
on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BinsTALL.—July 3.—For plumber’s work and painter's 
work for alterations to the new home in Smithies Lane, for 
the District Nursing Association. Mr. E. Almond, North 
View, Howden Clough. Я 

CANNOCK.—June 30.—For repairs to and painting of 
the interior and exterior of the Council offices and other 
buildings. Mr. R. Blanchard, engineer and  surveyor, 
Council Offices, Cannock. 

Dewssury.—July 7.—For all or any of the works re- 
quired in the extension of bakery in Wellington Road, 
for the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation Street, 
Dewsbury. 

Dewssury.—July 7.—For all or any of the works 
required in erection of engine and boiler house, long chim- 
ney, drying shed, &c., at Westfield Mills, Dewsbury Moor. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation Street, 
Dewsbury. 

Errawp.—July 4.—For pulling down derelict property in 
Church Street, Back Church Street, Southgate, and Old 
Post Office Yard, for the Urban District Council. Council 
Offices, Elland, Yorks. 

ErLoN.—July 4.—For the mason, carpenter, and slater 
works of alterations to steading, Claymires Croft, Essle- 
mont, Ellon, for Mr. J. Davidson. The Croft, or Mr. R. 
Rae, Balmedie. 

HanwicH.—July 10.—For the design and construction 
of a refuse destructor, for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. F. H. French, borough surveyor, Harwich. 

TRELAND.—For extensive alterations and additions to 
James Fay's drapery premises, Main Street, Cavan, for 
Mr. Peter Soden. Mr. P. J. Brady, J.P.,-architect, Broom- 
field House, Ballyhaise. 

IRELAND.—July 17.—For erection of a Masonic Hall 
at Edenderry, King’s Со. Mr. E. Bradbury, F.R.I.A.I., 
architect, College Park Chambers, Nassau Street, Dublin, 
or Mr. C. W. H. Manners, Edenderry, King’s Co. 

LrEps.—July 3.—For erection of two overground trans- 
former chambers in Holbeck and the construction of an 
underground transformer chamber in Hunslet, for the Leeds 
Corporation. Apply to 1 Whitehall Road, Leeds. 


Loxpox.—July 5.—For the reseating of two Lancashire 
boilers at the Swaffield Road institution, Wandsworth, 
S.W., for the Wandsworth Board of Guardians. Mr. F. J. 
Curtis, clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. 
S.W. 

ScorLAND.— July 11.— For the work to be executed in the 
construction of a boiler house and chimney stalk at Perth 
Station Hotel, for the Committee of the Perth Station 
Hotel. Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer of the Caledonian 
Railway. Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow, and the office 
of the Engineer of the Perth General Station, Perth. 

RavxNps.--July 6.—For laying out proposed cemetery, 
including the construction of footpaths, erection of entrance 
gates, boundary fence, drainage, &c., for the Raunds Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. W. Jones, surveyor, The Square, | 
Raunds, Northants. 

ScorLAND.—June 30.—For 
plaster work at Auchinelech Farm, Skene. 
tenant, the Farm, Skene. 

SNCOTLAND.--July 5.— For the builders’ work in con- 
nection with the extension of the engine room of the Bo'ness 
electric supply station. Deposit £1 1s. The Electricity 
Works, Bo'ness. 

WarEs.—June 30.—-For erection of the Rupert Hallowes 
V.C. Ward at the Aberavon and District Hospital. Send in 
names, not later than the 30th inst., to Mr. F. B. Smith, 
M.S.A.. architect, Port Talbot. 

WirTs.—July 7.—For carrying out works in alterations, 
additions, repairs, and renovations, &c., at the following 
Council schools during the summer vacation, 1916, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications prepared by the county 
surveyor, for the General Education Committee of the Wilts 
County Council: Atworth, Bromham, Bremhill East Tyther- 
ton, Brinkworth, Chippenham Ivy Lane, Chippenham West- 
mead mixed and infants’, Corsham Pickwick, Cdrsham 
Methuen, Corsham Neston. Corsham boys’ and infants’, 
Downton, Dilton Marsh, Donhead St. Mary, Donhead Lud- 
well. Edington and East Coulston, Great Cheverill, High- 
worth mixed and infants’, Idmiston, Luckington, Milton 
Lilbourne, Melksham Lowbourne, Pewsey mixed апа 
infants’, Purton, Rodbourne Cheney, Rodbourne Cheney 
Haydon, Ramsbury, Ramsbury Axford, Stratton St. Mar- 
garet, Upper and Lower Stratton boys’ and girls’ and 
infants’, Shalbourne Oxenwopd, Trowbridge Newtown, 
Trowbridge Adcroft boys’ and girls’, and Margaret Stan- 
comb, Wanborough, Wroughton girls’ and infants,’ Wootton 
Bassett, Westwood with Ilford, West Dean and Warminster 
Close Council schools. Mr. J. G. Powell, county surveyor, 
Trowbridge. 


mason, joiner, slater, and 
Mr. Cassie, 


TENDERS. 
GRIMSBY. 


For extending the central fire station, near the Town Hall, 
for the Fire Engine Committee of the Town Council. 
Mr. Н. С. Wnvarr, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Grimsby. 


Edwards & Raynor £481 8 3 
Waterman . А 458 0 0 
Hipkin ; қ 446 1211 
Swaby & Walsham 422 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand 419 17 6 
East & Graves 596 18 O0 
Smith . °. : ; | . А 584 10 0 
M. Ногмев & Co., 2 South St. Mary's 

Gate (accepted) : : 379 10 0 


All of Grimsby. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


For the erection of a temporary pavilion at the isolation 
hospital, Finedon Road, for the Urban District Council. 
Мг. В. S. НЕМЗНАМ, engineer and surveyor, Welling- 


‚ borough. 

Rowell & Co. £380 0 0 
Cowieson & Co. 375 3 3 
Humphreys, Ltd. . 555 0 0 
McManus р 349 0 0 
Brown & Son 334 18 0 
Adams . e 280 0 0 


Говр ABERDEEN has decided to have steps taken to 
decide the competition for the replanning of Dublin, which 
had been indefinitely postponed by the Lord-Lieutenant 
owing to the difficulties arising from the present situation. 
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SPRAGUE &CO.’s 


(LIMITED) 


*INK-PHOTO*" 


PROCESS 
69-70 DEAN ST., SOHO, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 3274. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & С0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors! гаг the Main ain Buildings 
and Q t Stadium for the 
Franco British. "Exhibitlon, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST. 8.W. 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials. & 


d Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Works—_BRIDGWATER, 


REIN F ORCED CONCREIE 


LATTICE AND "KEEDON" SYSTEM 


The '' KEEDON" 
HOOP for Column 
and Pile Reinforce- 


FLOOR, 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, 


LONDON OFFICE: 


Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 
GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Street. 


Only Medal. Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal. Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


JOHNSON'S 


; “а 
ea 


BEAM, 


AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION, 


CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 
Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 


un + ا‎ ad | 
1 LONDON& ~“ 
| LANCASHIRE 


Seourity £6,349, 479. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ۸ 
LTD 4 
$ NN 
45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Head Offices : { 155 LEADENHALL STREET, E.O. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


BURGLARY. ACOIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insuranoe against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


MARSHALL & 00. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Piaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, И. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


Second-hand Theodolltes. 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing instruments, 


CLARKSONS { 258 Hian HOLBORN, 


LONDON. и.о. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
il] Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: °° FURSE. NOTTINGHAM." 


The ‘‘ KEEDON” 
STIRRUP for re 
inforcing Beams, 
Column Bases, &c. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER ` 
PAINTERS. 


Tue London Association had the honour of entertaining 
the Council of the National Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators of England and Wales (Incorporated) on 
June 6, 1916, in connection with the Quarterly Council 
Meeting. By the courtesy of the Painter Stainers’ Com- 
pany the meeting was held in the ancient Hall of the 
Company, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C. 

The President, Councillor James Higson, J.P., occu- 
pied the chair. 

The following applications for affiliation from local 
Associations were accepted : —Mansfield, Earlestown and 
District, Bedford and District, Southport. 

The deaths having been reported of Mr. John 
McIntyre (Irish Association) and Mr. George Bradley 
(Scarborough), it was resolved :—‘‘ That this meeting of 
the Council of the National Association of Master House 
Painters of England and Wales desires to record its sense 
of less in the deaths of Mr. J. McIntyre, Dublin, and Mr. 
George Bradley, Scarborough, and to express deep sym- 
pathy with their relatives. 

It was subsequently reported that Col. R. J. Bennett, 
of Glasgow, passed away on May 25. Mr. Mawer 
Cowtan Cowtan, in an eloquent speech, paid tribute to the 
Colonel’s memory, and moved a resolution of condolence. 
The meeting indicated assent by standing for a few 
minutes in silence. 

The Secretary submitted the report of the Propaganda 
Committee. 

It was reported that since the last Council meeting 
new Associations have been affiliated in the following 
towns :—Bedford, Southport, Mansfield, and Earlestown. 

Direct members have joined from Mansfield (4), South- 
sea (1). 

It was also reported that at the moment there was 
a pause in the Committee's work, owing to the pre-occu- 
pation of most masters with the urgent matter of the 
Service Act, but the work would be resumed as oppor- 
tunity offered, and it was felt that the Propaganda Com- 
mittee should be a permanent institution, 

Mr. Foster submitted the recommendation: of an infor- 
mal meeting of members at the Т.С.С. School of Build- 
ing, that à small committee be appointed to consider the 
question of the admittance of students of the school to 
the Apprentices' Competitions, and moved that such a 
committee should be appointed. Mr. Brook Jackson 
seconded, and this was carried. 

The following gentlemen were appointed : —Messrs. 
Harris (Plymouth), Barker (Leicester), Milligan (Hali- 
fax), Foster (Burnley), Cantrill (Manchester), Peters 
(Sheffield). Mr. Roberson and Mr. Wilkinson were 
added to the Committee to represent London. 

The President voiced the thanks of the meeting to the 
Master, Wardens and Livery of the Painter Stainers' 
Company for the use of their hall. 

Mr. Cowtan. replied, and moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was carried by acclamation. 

An informal meeting between the National and London 


Propaganda Committees was afterwards held, Mr. 
Thomas Foster presiding. 
STONE PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 


Тип stone business in Canada appears to have been 
instantaneously affected by the European war. The full 
eilect of the conflict on the industry will not be known 
until the statistics for the past and present are made 
publie. At present, there is available only an analysis 
oi the output for the year 1914 compiled by Mr. John 
McLeish, chief of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics of the Canada Department of Mines. The out- 
put of slate for 1914 was valued at only $4,837, by far 
the smallest amount during the past fifteeen years for 
which the records are given. As in the United States, 
the slate industry in Canada is steadily decreasing in 
volume. The figures for 1914, for instance, should be 
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contrasted with those of ten years ago, when the output 
was valued at $23,947. "There have been no exports of 
slate since 1896 with the exception of 1908 and 1909, 
when the amount was very small, while the imports 
have ranged from $100,000 to over $200,000 per year. 
The total production of stone in 1914 was $5,469,056, 
as compared with a value of $5,504,639 in 1913, showing 
a slight decrease, amounting to $35,583 or less than one 
per cent. The number of active firms reporting in 1914 
was 218, and the total number of men employed was 
5,929. Of the total value of the 1914 production, lime- 
stone contributed $2,672,731 or 48.9 per cent. ; granite, 
$2,176,602 or 39.8 per cent. ; sandstone, $487,140 or 8.9 
per cent.; and marble $132,533 or 2.4 per cent. By 
provinces, Quebec shows the largest output, having a 
value of 41.8 per cent. of the total, while Ontario takes 
second place, with a production of 23 per cent. of the 
total. Тһе exports of stone from Canada іп 1914 were 
valued at $72,080, as against $93,840 in 1913. The 
total value of the imports of stone during 1914 was 
$1,252,869, showing a decrease of about 23 per cent. 
over 1913. During both 1913 and 1914, the imports 
were derived chiefly from United States and Great 
Britain, the United States supplying building stone, 
paving blocks and marble principally, and Great Britain 
mainly manufactures of granite. Marble is also obtained 
in some quantity from Italy and other countries. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 14,267. Oct, 8, 1915.—Construction of Walls and 
Partitions of Buildings and like Structures.—G. E. Clare, 
architect, 2 College Road, Harrow, Middlesex.— This in- 
vention relating to buildings and like structures is designed 
niore particularly for bungalows, cottages, garages, military 
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huts, fillings for factory walls between the stanchions 
thereof, sanatoriums, schools, pavilions, and all kinds of 
one or more storey buildings. The object of the present 
invention is to reduce the thickness of the wall or partition 
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A LARGE & CONSTANT 


DOMESTIC 


Hot-Water Supply 


quita 


(AQUA-HEATER) | REGISTERED 


Patent Ис 
26542/10 


Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE'S. 


Gives from 68 to 200 gallons 
of Hot Water per hour at the 
cost of less than 89. per 100 
galis., under average conditions. 


PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINCS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


IT IS— -— 
Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : “ Claridge, Vic. London.” 


Simple and easy to erect. 
Simple in action. 
Simple to remove. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS AT A MINIMUM. 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 
&c., executed with 


"Claridée's Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


A. Stevenson & Co. 


BONNINGTON WORKS, 


LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams—" не EDINBURGH.” | 
Telephone No.—608 LEITH. ——— 


CHIMNEY STACKS 


Designed | Erected Repaired 


Boiler and We are 
Economiser Specialists 
Settings, and our 

Chimney Experience 
Repairs, is at your 
Lightning Service. 
‚ Conductors, 
etc. We solicit 


enquiries. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH: 


Western Mail Building, 
CARDIFF. 


SCOTTISH BRANCH: 


` 46 Gordon Street, 
GLASGOW. 


CHIMNEYS Lid pr я Victoria, ree ne 
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or the like to the minimum, whilst at the same time adding 
to its strength by a series of cement dowels, reinforced 
where necessary by rods or the like, run into dovetail 
vertical cavities and recesses with rounded-off anvles formed 
in each of the standardised blocks, and also to increase the 
weatherproof properties by the addition of air cavities 
formed in the blocks. In this connection the aforesaid 
recesses form a keyway, and with the cement a key for 
securing the wooden roof or wall plates, door and window 
frames, the latter being made of separate standardised 
blocks, forming cill, head, frame and mullion, of the same 
material as the walls, and with adjacent recesses for the 
cement key, oppositely, horizontally, and vertically disposed 
recesses being provided for the reception of the metal case- 
ments. The window sashes would be made of light metal 
of T or L section fitting and built into the recesses in the 
window framing. In laying the blecks no skilled labour 
would be required, said blocks being laid to a line and the 
connecting ends and horizontal surfaces brushed over with 
cement grouting, and, when two or more courses are laid, 
cement grouting would be poured into the recesses, said 
grouting being mixed with dampproof material or solution, 
rendering the joint weatherprcof. Fig. 1 is an elevation. 
partly in section, of a wall built in accordance with this 
invention. Fig. 2 is a sectional plan view taken on line 1-2 
of fir. 1. Fig. Jis a part sectional plan view to show more 
clearly the angle bonding block. Fig. 4 is an enlarged view 
illustrative of the dovetail recesses. The standard block 
а 1s of rectangular shape, each end b being provided with 
а vertically disposed dovetail recess с having rounded 
angles (see fig. 4); also with three vertically disposed 
cavities d extending the depth of the block, one of such 
cavities 4 (the central) serving to receive the cement grout- 
ing and wire reinforcement f. These blocks а on their inner 
faces a', as shown in fig. 2, have dovetail recesses q in 
order to key and hold the plastering h of the wall. The 
block a^ for bonding angles (fig. 3) has dovetail vertical 
grooves а”, and also with cavity a* to form the vertical 
cement dowel as the courses are laid. Іп practice, the 
standard blocks are laid so as to break joint (fig. 1). so 
that the central or grouting cavity d of a block of a top 
course registers with the dovetail recesses c of two adjacent 
blocks a of the course below, the end blocks of each course 
being shaped and recessed to suit reauirements, whilst the 
wooden roof or wall plates 7 are secured to the hollows j of 
the walls by downwardly extending wood dowels k; m and 
m are respectively the door frame block and the window 
frame block, the door frame block being keyed, as shown 
in fig. 2, to the block а, whilst the window frame block п 
is provided with a vertical recess n', into which the metal 
window sashes n° of T or L shape fitting would he built. 
All dovetail recesses and vertical recesses and vertical 
cavities are rounded off to facilitate economical manufacture 
and to prevent damage when being meulded or otherwise 
formed, or when in transit.- -May 31, 1916. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 3,633. March 8, 1915.—F. W. Campbell, 3 Down- 
shire Park, Bangor, Down. Incandescent gas burners. 
6,942. Мау 10, 1915.—Athanasius Giannoussis, 45 
Prince Street, Bristol. Trigonometrical measuring instru- 
ment. 

7.504. May 15, 1915.—George 
House, Audlem, Cheshire. | 
and the like. 

7,689. May 22, 1915.—E. L. Cooke, 75 Cartland Road, 
King's Heath, Birmingham. Deflector or device or appara- 
'tus for use in connection with gas and like burners, 
particularly applicable to the gas burners of cooking stoves. 

9,048. June 19, 1915.—W. T. Dean, 12 Carteret Street, 
Westminster, S. W. Method of artificial illumination. 

9,850. July 6, 1915.—O. A. Mygatt, Paris. Shield and 
reflector for use with artificial light. 

. 10.108. July 12, 1915.— The Stourbridge Glazed Brick 
and Fireclay Co., Ltd., and F. H. Clark, Holly Hall, 
Dudley. Flushing cisterns. 

15,712. бері. 27, 19015. —H. C. Jarvis, 552 Yonge Street, 
"Toronto. Wall paper rolls. 

11,144. July 31, 1915.—Communicated to the Igranic 
Electric Co., Ltd., 117 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Electric heaters. 


Bourne, Copthorne 
Heaters for electric. radiators 


12,372. Aug. 27, 1915.—Richard Farrell, 700 Georgia 
Street, Vancouver, B.C., and J. F. Harper, 1275 Barclay 
Street West, Vancouver, British Columbia. Door and like 
checks. 

12,585. Aug. 28, 1915.—6G. 
Vaughan, А. Н. Vaughan, 
Works, Willenhall, Staffs. 


F. Vaughan, Edmund 
and 5. P. Bryan, of Standard 
Cylinder latches. 


12,738. Sept. 6, 1915.—J. H. Moore, 200 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. Accessory for closets of the squat or non- 
contact type. 

15,560. Nov. 4, 1915.--Т. D. Gaier, 8 Stockwood Cres- 
cent, Luton; J. E. Hearn, 29 Chapel Street, Luton; and 
Brown & Green, Ltd., Phoenix Works, Windsor Street, 
Luton. Hinges. 


16,895. Dee. 1, 1915.— David Morrison, Dantra House, 
Apcllo Bunder, Bombay. Flushing device. 

17.986. Dec. 24, 1915.—Donald Fraser, 
Street, Inverness. 
the like. 

6,683. Хоу. 4, 1915.—Сестче Priest, 14 Church Lane, 
Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington, Lanes. Acetylene generators 
for lighting, heating, and like purposes. 


77 Academy 


Pneumatic tools for stone cutting and 


7.478. Мау 19, 1915.—C. B. Filkin, 7 George Street, 
Wolverhampton. Support for rain and like pipes. 
10,505. July 20, 1915.--В. A. Kerman, 63 Theobali 


Road, Canton. Cardiff, sanitary engineer. An appliance for 
the speedy repair of leak in closed tank cylinder or the like. 

7,707. May 22, 1915.--William Calway, 1 Hartingdon 
Park, Redland, Bristol. Shuttering and parts associated 
therewith for use in the construction of monolithic concrete 


and like walls. 

_ 17,994. Мау 29, 1915.—W. С. Tarrant, Lake House, 

Byfleet, Surrey. Portable house or similar structures. 
8,564. June 9, 1915. —S. M. Rutnagur, 27 Medows 

Street, Bombay. Air-admitting sun-screens for windows, 


doors, and the like. 

14,267. Oct. 8, 1915. —G. E. Clare, architect, 2 College 
Road, Harrow. Construction of walls and partitions of 
buildings and like structures. i 

14,290. Oct. 8. 1915.—-A. P. F. Watson, 62 Victoria 
Sireet, Christehurch, New Zealand. Fence standard. 

17.726. Dec. 18, 1915.--J. K. Shanks, Viewfield Villa. 
Denny, Stirlingshire. Heating stoves and the like. 

18,093. Dec. 28, 1915.-—С. S. Bird, Corner Bird A 
and W ashington Sireet, East Walpole, Norfolk, Mass., 


U.S.A. Method of heating waterproofing material. 
12.386. Aug. 28, 1915.—G. F. Vaughan, A. H. 


Vaughan, E. Vaughan, and S. P. Bryan, Standard Works, 
Willenhall, Staffs. Bolts of locks and latches. 

100,457. (1.149, Jan. 25, 1916.)—F. M. Barton. 178 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Flat slab 
concrete floors, roof constructions, and the like. 

100.465. (4,014, Мат. 17, 1916.)--Е. W. Brackett and 
F. W. Brackett & Co., Ltd.. Hythe Bridge Ironworks, Col- 
chester. Device for the mechanical purification or strain- 
ing of water and other liquids. 

100.474. (570, Jan. 13, 1916.)--Ebenezir 
A.M.LM.E., Bridgewater Foundry, Runcorn, 
Means or apparatus for indicating liquid levels. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. 


Timmins, 
Chester. 


OPENINGS FOR BRITISH TRADE. 


ЗІХСЕ the outbreak of the war, applications have been re- 
ceived at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade from a large nuniber of firms in all parts of the 
United Kingdom and abroad, who wish to get into com- 
munication with United Kingdom manufacturers or pro- 
ducers of various classes of goods which have previously 
been obtained from Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

Applications from firms at home for the names of manu- 
facturers or producers of the following (amongst other) 
articles have been recorded during the past week : — 

Chemicals.—Alum, lump; manganese dioxide, 
lanché batteries. 

Duplicators.—Composition. 

Electrical novelties. 

Furniture, office, made in steel. 

Gelatines, high class, for photographic purpoces 

Glassicare.— Glass screw cap jars, 1 №. and 5 №. capacity. 

Lamp burners, cheap, for Indian markets. 

Machinery.—Bronzing machines, vacuum hand; for 
flattening and heading nails; for knitting gas mantles. 

Metal plates, enamelled, for domestic use. 

Wheels, small, cast metal. 


for Lec- 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. J. Reyxotps, of Morton, Gainsborough, builder, 
has left £32.152 (net personalty £1,020). 

ALDERMAN CHRISTOPHER ALBERT Hayes, of Salisbury 
House, Combe Lane, Westbury-on-Trym, builder and con- 
tractor, who died on February 16, has left £34,797. 

“THE Flight of the Five Members," a large oil paint- 
ing by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., seen at the Royal 
Academy last year, has been now fixed in one of the panels 
in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster. 

MR. А. B. MOUNTAIN, the borough electrical engineer 
of Huddersfield, has resigned, but he is to be retained as 
consulting engineer at a salary of £500 a year and expenses. 
Mr. J. №. Turner, who has been Mr. Mountain's chief 
assistant, has been appointed electrical engineer at £400 a 
vear. 

Mr. CHARLES Cox, 25 Arlington Road, Eastbourne, 
builder and contractor, for a long period one of the con- 
tractors to the London School Board, left estate valued at 
£117,611 9s. 8d., with net personalty £115,522 9s. 4d. Не 
made immediate charitable beaucsts to the total of £20.000, 
which included £1,000 each to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution and the Timber Trade Benevolent Society. 

EasrBounNE Town Council have decided not to acquire 
for £11.000 seven acres of land opposite the Convalescent 
Hospital. The acquisition of this site was advocated оп 
the ground that the erection of houses on it would mar 
the beautv of the front, blot out the view of Beachy Head 
from part of the front, and prevent the construction of an 
under-cliff drive. 

Гохрох building workers of all classes, skilled апа un- 
skilled, have been granted an advance of one penny per 
hour in wages for the period of the war and nine months 
after. Over 50,000 men are affected by the increase. In 
the case of all trades with the exception of the carpenters 
and joiners, the advance will come into force on July 17. 
The excepted trades will not benefit until July 29. 

THE forthcoming exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society in the galleries of the Royal Academy 
in the autumn will be open to all craftsmen whether mem- 
bers of the society or not, and works will be received and 
exhibited under conditions similar to those of the summer 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy. Тһе address of the 
secretary, Professor E. S. Prior, A.R.A., is 1 Hare Court, 
Temple. E.C. 

Ат the recent re-consecration of the newly-restored 
spire of the parish church of Stanwick, the Bishop of 
Peterborough remarked that they lived in a county famous 
for its church spires, and the one in auestion held an 
honourable place in the estimation of those who were 
acquainted with the spires of Northants. Moreover, where- 
ever they were in that county of theirs they never seemed 
to be out of sicht of a church spire pointing to heaven. 

GovRock Town Council has resolved not to proceed with 
the consideration of a certain. scheme for workmen's dwel- 
ling-honses. Plans submitted by the Master of Works of 
houses et Rosyth, together with an estimate of the cost of 
erecting similar houses in Gourock, showed that such cost 
would be about 25 per cent. more than the Rosyth houses, 
excluding the cost of streets. The Council is of opinion 
that the annual rentals for such houses would be much 
greater than the existing rents of superior houses in the 
burgh. 

SIR GEORGE Foster, the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, gave a Press representative last week some 
particulars regarding the new Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa which are to take the place of those destroyed by 
fir. The approximate cost is £1.000,000, and it is esti- 
mated thev will take two years to construct. The walls of 
the old building, said Sir George, were not injured in any 
way by the fire, and they will all remain in the recon- 
structed building. An additional storey will be added, the 
stvle of architecture not being changed. The new House of 
Commons will be erected on the west side of the original 
buildings, and the new Senate Chamber on the east side. 
and these will be joined by a central corridor, which will 
be the distinguishing feature of the new construction when 
completed. 

ВЕРОВЕ the Glamorgan licensing authority on Monday 
last, Mr. Vaughan Williams, K.C., and Mr. Lovat Fraser 
appeared to apply on behalf of Mr. Albert Joseph Solomon 
for a provisional licence for the construction of a large 
hydropathie establishment upon the coast in the neigh- 
Lourhood of Porthcawl. The site, Mr. Vaughan Williams 
explained, was some 200 yards back from the sea, and was 


facing Lock's Common. Mr. Vaughan Williams went on 
to describe the hydro, remarking it was proposed to pro- 
vide a really good hotel with 110 bedrooms and elaborate 
bath accommodation, including Turkish baths, &c., and 
athletic facilities. It would probably be unique on the 
Welsh coast. In evidence it was stated that the cost would 
be £50,000. There being no objection to the application it 
was granted. Mr. S. Williams, of Cardiff, is the architect. 


Tur Housing Association for Officers’ Families are 
asking for funds to carry through their scheme of erecting 
a block of flats, to be called Southwood Court, at the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb immediately the war is over. It will 
cost about £20,000 for fifty-three flats, £16,000 of which 
will be a 34 per cent. investment, and the balance dona- 
tions to provide additional amenities. More than half has 
already been raised. Other parts of the country, where 
living is not expensive and educational facilities are good, 
will require equal attention, and a committee is being 
started for a similar scheme near Birmingham, and will, 
it is hoped, be followed in other parts of the country. 

Tue recent additions to the Scottish Modern Arts Asso- 
ciation’s collection of modern Scottish pictures are four in 
number, viz.: (1) '* Winter Sunshine," by Archibald Kay, 
A.R.S.A. The association were assisted in the purchase of 
this work by the liberality of a member as an appropriate 
commemoration of Mr. Archibald Kay's election ав an 
Associate of the R.S.A. (2) A portrait of the artist him- 
seld, by Alexander Roche, R.S.A. These two pictures can 
now be seen in the Royal Scottish Academy’s Ninetieth 
Exhibition. (3 and 4) “Тһе Smile” and “Тһе Question," 
two portrait studies by the late James Torrance. These 
last were presented to the association by Mrs. Torrance 
in response to the Association's desire to possess represen- 
tative examples of her late husband's work. 

Tue Architectural Association of Ireland passed the 
following resolution at a meeting of the committee: ''In 
view of the large amount of impending architectural work 
in Dublin, the committee of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland desire to call the attention of architects in ргас- 
tice and assistants to the register, which is kept at the 
association offices. This register—under the present ab- 
normal conditions—they have decided to throw open, free 
of charge. Every effort will be made to assist practising 
architects and assistants at the present- juncture.” Appli- 
cations should be addressed to the Hon. Secretaries, the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, 15 South Frederick 
Lane, Dublin. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Boyre's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators have 
been applied to the Ipswich Corporation's Tramway Depart- 
ment, Constantine Road, Ipswich, and to Goldthorpe New 
Church, Goldthorpe. | 


Tur Алсозіѕ Hosvoital, Manchester, the Chadderton 
New Small-pox Hospital, near Oldham, and the Milton 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Portsmouth,- have recently 
been supplied with Shorland's double-fronted warm air 
ventilating patent Manchester hospital stoves by Messrs. 
Е. Н. Shorland & Brother, Ltd.. of Failsworth, Manchester. 
The firm have also supplied their special exhaust venti- 
lators to Messrs. Mitchell's fishing premises, Great Yar- 
mouth: Hendon Rove Works, Sunderland, and a Govern- 
ment shell factory. Shorland’s inlet ventilators have been 
fitted at the Sherburn Picture Hall at Hull and the Picture 
Palace at Beverley. 

Ix hospital construction every precaution should be 
taken to avoid dampness penetrating the brickwork. In 
the Small-pox Hospital at Ipswich the cavity walls were 
vrouted with waternroofed cement. We also hear that the 
new medical offices of health at Ipswich were similarly 
built with Pudloed cement, and the result in both cases 
has been most satisfactory. Owing to the rainy seasons 
in most hot climates, as much care is required to guard 
against dampness as in our islands. At the headquarters 
of the Commanding Officer at Ballygunj, India, the inner 
rooms for several vears caused annoyance on account of 
severe dampness. The trouble has now been overcome wit 
a Pudloed cement rendering on the floors and walls. The 
executive engineer of the Dacca (India) University Divi- 
sion has expressed his satisfaction with the cement damp 
courses in the new Secretariat and the new Mahommedan 
Colleze at Dacca, in which Pudlo was used in both structures 
to waternroof the cement. 
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